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PREFACE, 


Towards tlic end of 1893, 1 waa invited by some of the leading members of the Muhammadan Edu- 
uon.il (Joniei cnee to dolim a Lectin o in Hindustani on the hso, development, progress, and piesent 
i ondituin of English Education in India with special leference to the M~ nln»nimid.i.Tn. ] accordingly 
dolii oml a '■mncwiiat olaboiate Leetuie which occupiod two ontiro sittings of the Eighth Session of the 
(Joufeieiice rin tlio 28th Decombei 1893, in tho Cento al Hall of the Muhammadan Anglo-Oi lontal College, 
Alu> ,n 1), where mine than (501) of the Mombois finm all paits of India had assomhled Nearly 2,000 copies 
ol Unit lorlui c have been (listi iliutcd among tho menihois and ou culated during tho laBt year J was again 
i e<| uohtoil by them to dolivei, m continual ion oi my loctuio, another disoouibe dealing with the piosont 
tale ol piuqiess oi English education among tho Muhammadans and thoir iutuie piospeots m this lespoot 
l atom dmgly dchv mod my second lectiuo dunug tho Ninth Session of that ConJeionco, which assembled 
at Aligin lx in Doceinbei Inst These two loctmes fonn the snbstiatuni of this work, but thou substance 
lias uudeigonn much altciatmn and amplification, aud many nnpoitant Statistical Tables, and extracts from 
the original souiees and authoi itios tolicil on, have been added to louder this woik a useful book of 
information aud rclerouco (oi tlioso interested in Lite cause oi Enirlifeli education in India 

Tins woik has no < hums to oiiqniality, as my object has net been to wnto a bonk of my own, in the 
shape ol an ehsay or dissoi fcation, but to luinisli a lull bistoiy ol tbo oaily oiigm, gradual growth, internal 
development, aiul picsent condition ol English education nimmg tho Natives of India, togothor with the 
vniious phases ol policy wlueh it has nuilcigouo, and thu vai ions measures which have been adopted, 
fiom time to time, in this behalf, by the Government The impoitanoo of tho subject may be said to be 
univeisally recognized, and it ficrpiontly lorins the theme ol essays »i uitiolcR in tlio penodical literature of 
tlio day Hut, I think, it may, without otaggoi ation, bo said, that the means of obtaining oocnrato informa- 
tion .is to the facts aud figures connected with the sulijQOt aio veiy macoussi hie, and so seattciod among 
Parliamentaiy Hlue-books and Official Repot ts, that no nnlinaiy leader can bo expected to ailoid tho time, 
tiouble, and oxpenso of collecting suoh a vast mass of mateuals to ouahle him to inastoi tho subject and 
form an opinion of bis own in rcgaid to a matter ol sucli acknowledged importance to tho moral, social, 
and political progress of India in tlic futnio 

Ju 1838, Nir Cliailoa E Ti ovelyan, then a young mombei oi the Bengal Civil Service, published an 
essay ou the .Education oi tho People of India, not long altci tho conti ovoisy, between the supporters of 
Oriental Learning oil the ouo hand and the advocates oi English Education ou tho other, had been decided 
in favour ol tlio latter by Loid Macaulay's colobrated Minute of 2nd IfVhiuaiy 1835, which was adopted 
by Loid William Hontmck’s Govommont m its Resolution of tho 7tli March 1835. Tho ossay is vory in- 
teresting and instructive, uh sotting forth the contending aigumonts of tho two parties, anil as describing 
tho oarliost phases of the history of English education Hut tho work has long boon ont of date and out 
of pnnt. There is also another ossay on Education in India, in the form of a letter to the Marquis of 
Aipon, when Viceroy and Uovemor-Generul of India, written by I)r. John Murdoch, LL D , Indian Agent 
of The Christian Vernacular Education Society for India, and published at Madras in 1881 More recent 
is the Le £aa Pmo JStmy ior 1890, ou tbo history and prospootB of British Education in India, written 
by Mr F W Thomas, Koholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, pnntcd and published at that place m 
1891 1 became acquainted with it only when nearly the whelo manusenpt of this work had gone 

to the IVorn Tbo Essay is vory interesting, and an able exposition of views cntoitamod by the essayist. 
Pamphlets and uitiolos on tbo snbjoot of English education m India havo also boen written at different 
times, dealing with isolated points or Roetonan subjects, but euoh compositions aio only transitory and 
aro not mtondod to supply tho requirements of a poniianout source of historical and statistical mfoi mution 
upon the important subject of English education m India, takon as a whole and in its various aspects 

The present work lias a differ out object for its aim It souks to avoid all controversial disonssion or 
polsmioal urgumontH. *Its aim is to narrate as fully, clearly, and simply sa possible all the various foots, 
opinions, and measures wiuoh aoy person, interested in tho oauso of English education m India, would like 
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io knn \r m oidei to >oim In <3 own opinion ni adopt iriMsmes fm pi oiiirn.ui ^ in it oil in at ion in h - * l.nuu* 
Fu this loason no facts oi Statistics have boon stated m tli i 1 - wmk without n'lmvnti* to l\n I ■ i i nui> 
a Duu-bo r £3 oi Official Tlopoits, and. wlioievoi loleionco tu fJouniiniont It whiitimis, m Minutes ^'kp.IimI In 
Si.di 1 .mc^, has been iouud iu*LOSMiiy, 1 have pioiouod to m\i fc amplt l'IiulK luLhm lliati nah tin* Mili- 
Main e uiul puipoit ut tliou opinions Tlio lignios and statistics have 'M\.iiiul l\ Ik mi taken I hum rimveisiLy 
Cjloudai oi othei authmiLativc official publications, tlinuuli, 1m tin* ^ • i ni the uailei's uu veiuome 
O'hI co position oi the subjcLt, the hgiues thus obtami il liavo been i u rmlei iblv manipulated 1 1 pu -.t ni mu 
TalniLu Statements adapted to the puiposcs ni this wmk 

TLo subject oi pimi«uy and sccninlaiy English mint at ion lias I km a u.ilv nnlnirtly Inin led upon in 
tin 1 woil : Snoli education though unpin taut in itself ih su i uhipliUh Mi mini uiln \ emac nl p mlu atiun 
Ilia! an> attempt to do pi slice to it Mould unduly oulai gu the mac ol ilu noik, and would i nd< i u mme in 
tin* rnt.'ii o oi a Depailnu iihal pubLu aLion than a Look lot tin guuial u.nlm mlmdul n t '• Innad 
Mili]oitol English oduc ition, its pa-ili, picsout, ami In tine, with ulueiice in ds moial, sm lal, md pulilual 
In.ningH upon the wvllai e ol 1 lie people ol India High English edm alum i-, 111 *i elm e, tin ■Miinllieim 
ol this woik, and it is only as subsidiaiy tlieielo that Englidi sei imilai \ nliuatinn ami it-* slaii-.ni, liav< 
also been mentioned whom leleieiuo tu t.liein lias bien coiisirlued ne< i ,s<n\ 

Tho subject oi English eilm atmu among the Wui npi ail, Eiu.isnin, ami Native (’In istia.ii pupuliimu it 
India lent* foi iLs ill a iissum upuii emisuleialimis so niateiially dilluetd horn lime illot ling ih • advance ni 
Buinpeaii enlightenment among the Natives ol India, whethei llmdie oi Miiliaimu id.m*, tint it *\va 
e\rluiloil c\pie' sly hoiu the t misidi i atiun ol the Indian Education llnmiiiissinii ol 1HN2,M v, huh | had 
tlio hiiUDiii ot benio a Memhei Fw similai leasourt I have limited the senpe ol tin-, woik to tin* -hiiIjji c i 
oi English odneatiou, u* alleitmg the main hulk ol the native population vvlm li cn mists ol lliinlu-t and 
Muhamimwlnna, though in ilu* foiinei teiin, Sikhs, dams and othei smnlai s m is, denominating ilumiselvi s 
Hindus, have also been im billed Tin* Ibidrllnsts, who ait* almost entiielv liiiuU d in Itmnm, and the 
Binallcr sections ol tin population play no lrnpoitaut pail, m high English c dm ation, but A (atiitiis iclaLiii«j 
to them aio included in the goueial ollieial ir turns vvlieievm 11ic*m* have been quoted 

Again, English education, esjiuually ol the lugliei type, has made mi p.*ii epulile pmgies^ anniug tin 
Native lomalo population ol India. In I’lPhiileiii,} towns a kw Native ^ oim > ladie, have* pur .ml tin 
Utuvoibity couiso, but then iimnbei is so inliuitcMinally small that it i«. mlaiiqibli* hi any genual i ahula 
turn oi tlio statistics ol high English education, whilst, this woik x* not mm i mod with Vemaiulai edma 
tion Female education theielou* Las not been unbilled am min the suh|eit-i ol this woik 

According to the consus ol 1301, tho Hindu population ol Jmlia ammiiiLml to 207,731,727, and the 
Muhammadan to f)7,321,lbl< The two Cummumties Oiiih iorin the mam bulk ol the Indian population vvlm li, 
inoiudmg all Boots, has bcou Htntod in the (Jrwial Rvjmif ol Uil Ceiihiis ^ia»e 171), to amount to 287,2 S\ |.‘1| 
bearing a ratio to the population nl tlio wm Id, as at pi esent computed, ol alum I. wm-/f/{/<, cliuI being the 
largest appertaining to any Muglo country with tlio osceplum of C'lmia The* Hindus tluiebm* Imm the 
vwi majoiity of the Indian population, but among otlioiw, by lar tlio hugest mmoiity emu isfs of Muliaru 
miulana though their prapuitnui vanes in dilieient IbovuiceH Ah pimlecassoiH ol Hie Uuti^li m (In 
Miprextuusy of India, an also in point ol thou mmiencal stmiglh, as well «ia sot ial and puli heal (omlitiom, 
the ediucational mterostH ol thin roimmimty, wlncli uiimhois mine than the (jeliiian-'.peaknii* pnpidation ol 
■Europe, cannot bo umsideiod umiginfioant To quote the wmdn ol Imid Macaulay in Ins c f leluated 
ftpeoch* xu tho ITouho or Cunnnons " II t*r Majesty ih the rulc*i ol a laiger liculhen pupulilion Him tlio 
woild over saw collected under tlio soeptw ol a Cluistian sovoieign smu* i.ho d.iy« ol tin* Hmpioor TIiini 
dosius What tho conduct ol rulerw in Himh circumstances ought to be ih one ol Mu inn .t. unpoitaiit imu.il 
questions, one of the mowt impoi taut pfjlitmal questions that it. i n pu^sdde to < one <*ive r riiero aie subjc*ei 
to the British rule in Asia a hundred inillmiiH ot people wlio do not piule-s (In* (Mu ihLi.ui liuth Tin 
Muhammadans aio aminonty but thuir impoitauet* is much moio tlian pi*opm tioued to tluar nuinln fc r Lfi 
they ore an united, a souLouh, on ambitious, a warlike elasH ” 

Thoso words were spoken so long ago as Hib Obh ol Match, 1813, since wluc It turns tin- Itritisli Kmpin* 
in India has groatly expanded, Her Majesty luw become tho ruler of many mow worew ol indiums nml 

* On Qoloi of Somnsuth 
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fills the unique position of being the Sovereign of a larger Muhammadan population than any other 
monaich m the woild including even the Sultan of Tuikey According to the GtenoiaJ Report of tlie 
Census ot 180 1 (at p 174), " the Musalmon population of the world has been xougldy estimated at vauniis 
amounts fioin 70 to 00 millions, so that whatevoi the iosd figures may bo between those limits, the 
Indian Ernpno contains a laige inajouty of the followeis of tho Piophet w This ciicumstanoe should 
nuvoi be lo>t sight ot in considering any measmes affecting tho general wolfaie anil pmspeiity of India, 
and attention lias boon invited to it hcie to o?plaiu tho reason why a conbiiloiablo poition of this woik 
has been devoted to giving an aocumiu delineation of the state of English educatiuii among Muham- 
madans end ihe i»ioat and ui gent need which still ovists ten pi emoting it by special efforts m that oom- 
niuiui) Upon the quostiun, whether tho pi usent condition of English education among Muhammadans ami 
the idles at which it has i occultly been piogiessmg aio satisfactory, much unsappi oheusion exists, although, 
since the Education Cnmmi^hion ui 1*H2, ihe Official Repents ol tho Educational Department axo r orpin til 
lo deu>tu a separate section to this subject cveiy yeai A sail illustration ol such misapprehension the 
billowing passage may be quoted limn Mi F W Thomas’ Essay, to which reieiouce lias alicady been 
made lie sa.} s (at page L Idj — 

“Thu education of the Muhammadans can now Jcaicoly lie said to neoil special oiioumagemcnt In 
1881-82, tho sr holaiH of this leligion were in number li ss than a loiutli ol the Hindus In 1887-88, they 
numhui ovei a third, and the piopoitiou of Muhammadan scholars is gieatei than the piopoition oi 
Muhammadan population How lai the sentiments ot Musalmans to wauls then rulers have changed, is 
pci haps unccitain Kn Hjcd Ahmad Khan, who was one ol the dnuf piomuteis ot the education move- 
ment among Ins cn-ieligumnU, lias alwajs been \eiv favouiablv liielmed towanU tlie English and towards 
English education Ills gieat set vires lia\e long been recognised bv tho (Joveimnunt , but tlie off cot on 
the geneial bod} ol Miihanmiail.iiis is undetermined M 

Km h news ate so plausible that tin v frequently find etuic nev not ouly amontr the Em op ran o (flouts 
of (Jmcinmnrt and other educationists, but also among the Muhammadans thcniM'lves, lending to a reeling 
of Hell-suiheienc v and sati ft l actum at the prospects of English education m that uiinmunity Itut mirh 
opinions, thniigh the} cannot Ik* demount < d riU'Ucpic sent.it ions, are so va«»ue and general that they 
become d elusive for want of precision The incessant eflurts of Ku K}cd Ahmad Khan and Ins lellnw- 
uuikei* Joi spreading English education among Miiluimmadans, during mute Hum a quaiLcr ol a ceiituiy, 
have no doubt had beneficial diet is on the Muhammadan population of th.it part of Upper India ol whiek 
Aligarh, wlreie the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriontnl fJollege is situate, may be said to lie tiro geographical 
centre, namely, the North-Western Province j, Rnhilkhand, Oudli, Behai, Punjab, anil such poi Lions oi Ihe 
Itajpulaiia tcmtuucH ad are easily accusmblo by railways But though the general effects ol the educa- 
tional movement, as represented by the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College and the Muhammadan lOduca- 
ticmal Uunieiouce, may law* boen lelt fat and wide, tire I bounces included m tlio lhesidciuaes or Madras 
and Bombay, as well as Be ngol, Assam, and Burma, aio so loraoto from tho ccutio oi tlio men omunt that its 
effects cannot fail to be very iamt 

Again, in considering educational questions with reference to tho Muhammadan population, it in 
supieinely important to beai m iniml the drstinction between tho various classes aud grades of education 
included within tlie snipe of the Department of Ibiblu* Instruction It lias nnvoi been the Trying com- 
plaint ol the Muhammadans that they huvo been backward either in vernacular oi primary education or 
men m I be higher kind of education ol the Quintal type A knowledge of the Muhammadan Vernaculars 
ban alwajs been provident among that conununjby, avid the Maktabs or Pnmaiy schools touching the Koran 
and elements of Persian and Arabic, aio scattered all river the country, and tire higher grades of Muham- 
madan learning are still taught and cultivated by eminent Mirr thu, hero and theze, who ulinrge no fees and 
devote I heir lives to advancing Muhammadan learning from motives ol piety and religion In respect of 
the elementary stages oJ English education, also, tho Muhammadan* have dux ing recent years made a 
satiHfaetfjry advance , but such education is not HiilUrumtly pursued further by them np to tho higher 
gmdcH of English standards, and falls far short of meeting tlio social, oconnmioal, and pohtioal needs of 
then population under Hie exigencies ot the British Hide For any tangible social economical and poli- 
tical effects on a community, the spread of higher English education is neoossary m India, whilst it is 
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obvious that foi all the lugliei walks of life uniei the British Rdlo a competent knowledge of tlio English, 
language is now indispensable 

The geneial advance of tbe Muhammadans in India is thorefoie dependent upon the piogiess of high 
English education among them, and m the Chapters of this work, specially devoted to the subject, 
the question of tbe spiead of English education among them has been exincatod iiom the collusion. which 
arises Eiom taking the statistics ol all classes ol education en masse, ami deducing gpnoial conclusions limn 
such jumbled statisLics Ear the puipose of piocisely showing the facts, many TahuUi Satoineuts ha\e 
been piopaied fiom official figures, and colouied Diagrams have been uisoitod to lllustiato the giuat 
backwardness of tlie Muhammadans m high English odncation It vs ill bo seen, lor instance, hmn tlu» 
abstract Tabulai Htatcineut, at page 104 of this woik, that duimg tho SC years ol Umveihity education, 
fiom 1858 to 1893, inclusive, the aggie gate numbei ol Hindu and Muhammadan Graduates m the vanniis 
PacultiPH of the Indian [Jmvetbibios amounted to 15,027, of which only 5 AG wo le Muhammadans, yieldne** 
a percentage of only 3 5 instead of 23 75, which is tho pci con tag c ol Muhammadan^ m I he total Hindu 
and Muhammadan, population Again, fiom the calculations shown in the Tabulai Htatumenl at p igi 198, 
it wdl be obReived that in tho mattei ol Umveisity Deques, the Muhammadans aie still so bar I waul that 
oven aLOOi ding to the highest mtu ol progress yet achieved by them, mine than hall a ceutiuy i-, -,ul| 
noocss.uy fin raising tho peicBiitago ol Muhammadau giaduatU') up to (he level ol the peu enta"» id 
thou co-ioligiouistM m the total Hindu aaid Muhammadan population ol India 

Again, a general impulsion pievails even m high quaiUo-i, and aiumur educafmni N m m ueial, lh.it, 
although iu the past the Muhammadans woro hackwaiil in English education, they lia\e dm my ieci nl 
yeais 1m*u making voiy satuhictoiy pLOgrcsB, Leaving no iui bliei loom foi anxiety , ni mod ol au\ e\u p- 
tumal ultoitoi spooial oncoiii agoment To expose the gi cat lallacy ol such vn ws, is the mam object of tin 
latfcei patted. Chaptei XXX (pages I % to 198), and ol tho whole ol Chap to i XXXI, whu h show » the pro out 
tale oi tho piogiess oi English education among Muhammadans m Colleges and Hoi oitdai) Hi bools, ami 
thou iutnio pi ospectu in this xospoot (iwZf* pp 201 to 205) Pioin the calculations contained m the* Tulndai 
Statements, at pages 198, 203 and 205, it will appeal just, that the appio\imate iiuiiihf i ol ji ai , si ill 
icquuod to raise tho peioontago cd Muhammadan gi ad nates in the Indian Uimoi it u n In the h w I id tlu* 
piopmtiou of Muhammadans m the total Hindu and Muhammadan pop uhi lion vain**- in dillou id Kuullie 
ui loam mg, but taking all tho University Faculties tngethei, tlio Muhammadans aie no hs than »5\ear 
or more than hall a ooutuiy, boliuul then Jollow-oouutiynion, s vtundhh that, theyuto no lo*»> thnn lo \eui * 
boUuul thou oompatiiots m tho mattei ol Enghsli educatiun in Aits Colleges , ami (hutlljj, that etui in 
English Hocoudary Hohoulw their backwardness is prommeiit, and tho deficiency cannot be t spooled to be 
made up m Iosh than lOyoais, oven aoooidmg to Lhi most lavouiable cult ulaLumn based upon the higlu* f 
uibe of piogi ess yot achieved by Muliainmadans during any pound Thus the higher tin standaid ol 
oducation tho more pioinuieut becomes tho back wai ducs-» cd Muhammadans,— -a mattei which seimn l\ 
affects thou economical, social, luid political wollaio and prospects as MibjeuU ol the Bullish Emjmo in India 
Another mattei of supiomo importance, in comieetion with the subject of the spie.ul ol Hugh h edu- 
cation among Muhammadans, deseivos to bo mentioned 1 m le In estimating the pioportioiinlo piogiei 
of tlio Muhammadans in Euglish education, the usual method adopted m Oliieial Reports i.i to rumpaio tin 
poicentago ol Mulintrimadaus m tho total geneial population with the percentage ol Muhammadan students 
loading m English College* and Schools, and tlu* Inn kwaiduess ol the AI nh immadans is e .timaled norm ding 
to tlio dohciency m thou poicoutago among the total number ol students in sue li edin atmnal institutions. 
This method ol calculation which lias parisod into laslinm, has also been adopted m the work in Chapter 
XXXI which doalH with tlio pi oseut late of the progess of English cdiualion among MiiljaiuimidaiiK, mtil 
thou I uture piowpocta Hut, m truth, much fallacy luiks in thin method ol tnlrulatinu, when the pant, 
political lustoiy of tho MuhnmmadaiiH and thou present r»ocial and CHjouomieal coudihon und posit mu in the 
population of India ih duly homo in mmd Mr J A Barnes of tho Indian Civil Hervice, tu Iiih veiy uj. 
toioatmg, ablo, and lucid General ftejimt on the Oonsus of India in 1891 f alter noticing (at jwigo 8) f u the 
very high proportion ni oil par to of the country of thu population living by agriculture,” goes on to my * 
,f Taking it oh a whole, about heo-iAwZe, and mdiroctly perlmps nearly thivv-luwtlfui, of tho community am 
wholly or paitaally dedicated to Mothor Earth, and in tlu* case tho uniformity i* real, not merely nominal*” 
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This significant fact should neyei be lost bight of m cDn&ideung the import of any great political, social, m 
educational measuie adopted foi the prosperity of India India is essentially an agucultuial countiy, and 
discussions 1 elating to the spieod of English education in general, and high English education in paiticulai, 
do not apply to agiiculturists, but to tne IJiban population to whom English Colleges and Secoudaiy 
Schools, establishod in cities and towns, are natui ally most accessible This tact is all the inoie lmpoztant 
m connection with foiming an estimate of the pi ogress of English education among Muhammadans, owing 
to their past history and politico-economical position in the Indian EmpiiB Fxom a piactical point of 
view also, the significance of the distinction between the peiceutage of the Muhammadans in the total 
population of India (including agncultuiiats), and theu peiocntage in the Utlan population is prominent, 
and worthy of senous consideration Mi Baines, m his Geneial Bepott on the Census of India in 18*1 1 , 
(at page 175), goes the length of suggesting that “so far as legaids tho laigo and heterogeneous class of 
uibou Musalmans found all over the countiy, it is possible that that growth may have been actually im- 
peded by the difficulty found in getting a living under the new conditions of Butisk rule Foi the num- 
mum ui hteiaiy mstiuction leqairod now as a pasBpoit to even the lowei giados of middle-class public 
employ ib decidedly higlici than it used to be, whilst the piogi ess of learning amongst this class of Musal- 
luaus has not pi oportionately advanced, and with the comparatively small uumbei of leciuila foi the arm} , 
police, and menial offices, that is now found sufiicient, few outlots remain available ” 

It seems, timeline, clcai, both m view of tho past liistoiy ot the Muhammadans and their pi esent 
social, political, and economical condition, that tho piopuition of tlio Muhammadans m tlie Uihttn popul.L- 
tion, iailiei than then percentage m the total population of India, is tho best standaid Jor testing then 
progioss in English education Attention to this impoitant matter lias beou invitod at pages Jtil and 205 and 
207 of this wmk, and the calculations havo boon illustrated by Diagram VI, inserted opposite to pago 20b , 
win In t tlio gouoial backwaidness ol Muhammadans in the (Jmveisity Evaimnations, with lofeienoe to thou 
poicontago in tlio goncial total population in 1891, is lllustiatud by Diagram VII, inserted opposite tu 
page 207 H will, liowovei, not bo out oi place hoie to give a succinct view of tlie condition ol English 
education among Muhammadans in 18014)2, which is the latest period of which statistics aio available, and 
tu chaw attention to tho significant difteionco between tho poicent.agc ol the Muhammadans m the general 
total population, and tlicu percentage in tho Uihan population accoidmg to the Census of 1891 Foi tins 
pui pose the following Table lias been piepaiod hum the Tabula] Statements at pago 177 and 181, as well 
as 201 and 20!$ ol this woik— tho hguios m all thoso Tables having boon taken hom Official Kepoifcs — 
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It will thus appBar from the preoBdmg Table that, backwaid as tho condition of tho Muhammadan 5 - 
ib in English education with lefeionoe to then piopoition in tho gonoral total population of hailia, their 
decadence ib evon much more doploiable whon the agucultural population of India (to whom English 
education does not apply) is excluded, and tho peicoutago ol Muhammadan* m tho Viban population is 
taken into consideration ft it obvious, theioloio, that if a lorocaat ol Lho pi nsperts ol thu Muhammadans ill 
tho matter of English education, especially oi tbo higlioi type, wcio to bo picpaml by call ulat mcr tin 
appioxunate numbei of yoais lequncd to zaise the pci uni ago ni Muhammadan stucluitb in English 
Colleges and schools to tho lovcl ol tlio poioontago ol the Muhammadan-, in (ho l than population, ilie 
result* of the calculaliou would bo oven trinic lamentable than thu rail illations, m ( 'hapten. XWI, 
which have boon made with loJoiciue to the peicoutago of tho Muhammadans in tin* total population 

Close!) coiiuoctoil with tlio sptoacl ni English education in India, and almost its «*u|in tin and onlc nine 
ato ilie sub) eels ol the Lilici Ly ot llir Vi ess, tho employ ment ol the Nuti\iv» in the* IiioIim innk-. ol th 
Public fiemu, and tho growth ol ItepLCheuibat^o [iintitiitiuiis, with ah Miinu ipalitn*-., Ill 1 1 u i and Loial 
Boards, nml Legislative Councils A historical nauatno ol the lact.s aiul statistics kiiuiccIimI v it li tin* . 
suhjcctH, would no doubt bo inko o-dmg, anil, it would aflmd a (it op|ini(uniiy Ini di*i u >nm f with 
uduimeo to lai Is and figure*, how lai the English systems cd sullr ure I13 n pieseiitaliun, and eh * tmn nl 
candidates tor PuIjIic Nervier by npm imiipetiliou, aio applicable In ilie ooeial, irleuuus and pnlito al 
coiulitiuns cd India, where, m addition to the mulUlai luus clivoisiiies ol mu and cued, eon nli i.ildi 
dilheiiltiob are liable to ansc 111 consequence ol the vast dispaniy which r\i I- in the m.ittei ni liedi 
English odiiciitiim among vanous serlmns ol the population, especially lu tween (In Hindus and tin 
MiiliaTninadans It is I01 the statcbiin 11 and politicians to consider how lai the pi me iplc nl 1 pn ciMa- 
tivc fJovcinmoub aie applicable, to a country like India, whom densities ol ram and nlejinii Me nmi- 
pheutod with tho lurLlici dilficultius atising item vast disparity nut only in point ol mimlic'.nl the 
population but also 111 point ol thr .iLandaidh cd education achieved by the \ainuis iiatinnalilies nl t I k 
people Even tho modem deun-uml ol deinnnury, republicanism and iepu*oenla(m (ioviMinncMit, Jwpfilt 
Marini, in his celuhiated wuik, * On f fit Unfits nf Man” docs not lose siglil nl I hi c inidiliun 1 n <pu 1I1 
lor Llio application nl leprobcntativu ptnn iples nl Hum iiiivumiI , and vliilct dwellmu upon iln* inliniial 
demand u ITfl see/ a uunmon vdwutiun” ho due* nut Inigetm addi easing las icadei , in laie'iiam* wlm li In* 

< alls “ wm rib ol couvu tmn, matured by lumr j ears cd htudy, ol c‘\penen<c*, and ol sonow, 1 ’ to eauimii 
thorn in tho following teims — 

“Doubtless universal Hiiftragr* is an e\< client thing Ft is tin* nnl\ legal means b\ winch ,1 pc ..pie m iv 
govern rtbJi without libk ol continual \iole*nt. emses (I iiivim s.il sulliaur 111 a miiul.n iMweirud h\ .1 
common faith 13 tho expression ot iho national will , Inn 111 a rmmtiy depmed nl a miumrui bihel, wImi 
can it bo but tho mere oxpiosbion ol tho interests ol those immciuall) the *tnmi*ei, to Ilie nppn ion nl 
all tho rost 

Tho comparative spread of higlior English education among the two Tim I important sec time nl I In 
population of India if. tliorofoie, ovon rnoxo nnprutaiit than pturK rdinntnmal ilmiMnn',, and Cliaph 1 
XXX of this woik has tlioieioro boon devoted to a geneial survey ni tin* rompaialnr ,.l Hein m liedi 
English education among Hindus and Muhammadans from the eailicst lime ol the r» lahli lum lit nl tin 
Indian FJinvorsitiefl, 111 1 H* 57 , to thr* end ol the year 18 TJ, cownng a period cd Ah \c,ns ( \ilenl.d i<m luce 
boon mudo in that Chapter with icieieiire to the* Census nf IHHI, because llic'lali lies ol ilial fen n.aii 
hotter adapted Jor testing results ol high Kngli .li ( ducatnin, fwlm h ordinanly mpnic . a cmii e ol unit 
extending ovei ten ol twelve year*), than lire statistics ol the Ci juain ol lN 4 Jl The piopoiiiMit In tween 
the two population^ liowover, has undeigone no eliangc during the interval, and then* run hi* no lullury 
m drawing oOikjIuwohh foi puijmse’i ol eiunpaiisoii as to the spiead of hedi En;»li .li ediuMlmn u» Hu hvo 
coinmnuitioR, whiohovor Census lio tala u us thr basis of c«di ulaliou In tin* ue\t Cliaplei, \\\l f tvlol.iii ( g 
to the proHont rate ol tho process ol Mnglii h eduealum among Miihainiuadau », and its future pi n |wet, , 
tho hlatistrob of tho Ocmihub ol IBU 1 , have hern taken into aeuuiml, with ielc*rr*iu*e to the ligtn«*s rontaimsi 
in tho Oflnnal Eduoution Ueq>orh>* Among these, tho mir.i iiuporbint are Kir Alfred Ciolt'-. lit 1 inn r»y 
Edtu/ition \n India tu 1886 , and Mr. A. M Ntwh’u Afrrcmd QuumnnimtU Hvvivw of the Progieui of ltidu« 
cation in India from 1887 to 1892 , 
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In Cliaptri ^CXXIl fat pp 208-13) of this woilc tlie latest available statistic a of the general spread of 
English education in India, hue ho on extracted fiom the G-cneuil liepott ol the Census of India in J HOI 
hy M» J A Ikinus, and tlie Tabular Statements c^ven there show m dutml l lie statistics ol tho extent 
oi the English language among various classes ol uho population From ill it Table it will appeal that the 
cntiLc 1 linmlici ol litoi itos m India, at the tnno oi tho Conans, was 120,7 1 ,2 M), ol wh>iix only 5,17,811 
writ leteiiieil as knowing English (*idudiiig Euiopeaim, Ameiii.jis, and Eurasians), and in xei, f ,id to 
these Jiguips, the following lomaiks of Ah Haines (at page 22 1 ol Ins It"po.Li must be kept in view — 
“Tlu letuiii ul those who know English shows a ratio ni It poi cent on ihe total 111 elites Wo uinst 
buhtiac t, huwevei, the Europeans ami Euusiaus iiom the a-iuunt, winch then amounts to 3 2 only, or 1 A in 
o/ery thousand ol the community . Tlu out no numb' i ictm nod as knowing English, 

im ludma Europeans and Eurasians, was ">17,811, nr 38b, 032, il tho Ionian elmieul bo excluded This, too, 
mi ludes -v cenam piopojliun ol fcliost who aie not \ot eiiunc i paled (imu tlu e studies” Ol this agfg legate 
amount, 1 i , 380, U 12, which is the iiinulu l oi the English-knowing Native's ol India, only 15,027 havo taken 
degiceh during the last 3f> yeai-t nl tin* Indian llmveisilit s, and out ol this last iimuber, the number of 
Muhammadan ginduates was only 510 Emm these ligmes it may be fudged how lai English education, 
even in its widest sense, has ipiead in India, notwithstanding neatly a century nl rnoio oi Iphk 
cnrrgeln eHoits in its behalf , liuvMailher.iu.il] English-1 iinwmg sciiicmean be said to Ik* eapabln oi 
repii the thoughts, leelings, ami agination , ol Jhe vail mas-* ol n olv 1\7 millions which inhabit 

Imlii |arr Hiding to the Census ol 1 801 j, anil also how l.u modem deni lain in litutions, which roly toi 
then Micee 'Sin I ndi i upon Uu pingiessnl Enubs'i idea -» ol i iiIilIiIii ninenl and no nil and politic nl adv am e- 
nieiit,aii uili d to the piesnut i ondiliniis ol ih In ban |i ipiilatmu Altonlmii hat been invited hoie to 
the«.e Inoiil lots ol Eugli.li eduratiuii in India as Ibey will he im it I «n^ dike Lo the statesman, the 
puli 1 1 i in, the e.lm itioiiist and the philanthropist who hi i) bi eonreined in iht‘ |*.%seiit wellaio and future 
di.tiii.t i ol tlu Indian Emp"e 

I ii c nidi urn, I gladly at knowledge my obligations to the eminent iliiln nu*u anrl an tin as from whoso 
woik I have bin lowed aiiipli em.e t-», to make then views upon the inipoi I ml subject ol English educa- 
tion m Imli v * ill" accessible to tin* loadei I ha e aUn mm h pleasm ‘ in i \p e.-iug my bent thanks to 
my v\ i ii 1 Ii > h (>id !»abu Jadav I'haudia Chakiavaiti, M \ , Iholessm ol Al illi* malic s m the Muhammadan 
Aii"lo-1 ii n u J J I 'ollege at Almai Ii, to whoir nialhomatn al tali ui anil laboui I am nub bled lor the claboiato 
<<d »il ilioa . r oufamrd in the Tabulai Stall merits in (JhapLei A.XX ol tins woik, and also for the roady 
a 1 i tni o whnli lie has kindly given dlo ui connection with ether statistics whenever I liavo Lid occa- 
sion to < oic nil him 


Amo wo, | 

Aim th, I 'Silo j 


Hymd Mahmoud 
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Bomoty for Promotion of education in Bottbsy> tounded xn 1816 

Hindu Colloge founded at Poona, in 1821 

Bombay Motive BobooVBooki Society, founded xn 1828 *•» 

tfon'Uie Mr Elptoitene^s Minute ott education, doted 18th December, 1028 

The Bombay Rdudofctfft Society to bo helped by Gomament 

EdueeMonel mwm* in«eiM *• 

feduootlouaeoBtHyof the State, ' end tta benefits 
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Nativos of Bombay aid and anoourago study of English, by lounding English Prof oat orslnps in lionom of Mr Rlphinstoiu',- 

1W7 U 

DiRScmiionf opinions m togairt to piomoticm of English education m Bomb ly 12 

Mi Woidcm's Mi mile* ol 21th AfiiclL, 1828, m fasom of oncom vguig Euglihh ih 

Englinh hluriy, pnntiury object oi Nntm* education ,h 

Su John Mali oliu'h \u*wh against gonrml < ducat urn in English 1 \ 

His Minute, 'nnWru in 1828, m lavoui til Vmmculai education th 

KciunpU nt English 11 ml my , ,h 

f'uvfhci employim nt oi Naim sin Achmmfltraf urn . , ,/, 

Knowledge at English not noio'waty im Jsatiw <4 bo^oml the* Piesidein y th 

OeHpati li ot the (Joint ol Dueilozbuf 21st N pli iiiftjci, lHLHi, to t hr (hiietiiiiioiit ol Bombay, 1 miming I lie si udj nt English II 

bn John Malcolm's vn an mnililiud m iitvoni of English cdiuutmn, in Ins Minutr , dull d Kith fit foljt i, lb2‘> t h 

kngliali tie bools may Ihi i mnhhshcd • , ,K 

111 spitt li tit tlui (‘quit of IliiwtniH la the Hominy Hnvciiiiuont, dulcil 2*Uh Hcptc mliu, 1830 in I lynui of Englnth ului ifimi m 

Ktntnplu til tenet essf ill English mini moil in Ih uual , \T> 

11m KlfihuiHtoiiit Knstitiitimi maj Ik- Ik Iptd, like llm Auglo-Indmi Cidltsto at Cali ultn it 

Hulw upliniih loi tin* EI|ihiiiHlmir Instil ill ion Tin* (’milt ol I Uns I ms’ Uchpafib to tin flovmimrnt, ilaud luih 

Dei'embci, 1H«J2, K^iiiiling nd uiul hupmntcudi w out tin* Institution , , iu 


Oil APT Wit IX 

SlMUVPl Ol lll> VAItlCUH HUM'S III* lilt MtAShUIS MK Mil < ATKIN III Till NaIIUs Ml I Mill, l |i I \I»F M»l I fl»lh IM I PCI n IV 

•hip H\m India Company i mu, an hi Act or Parmamkm, Hiaii'ii IBM ho III Ciiani k. 13.1, - 1 1 on LHJii in lMt) 


Hinges of Iho |k»Iii y *»f Education ui India The r ai lunt Htnwi— Inat Indy Hi 

Tim 2nd Hinge — EiM^unigrtnont of Out tun! HtudioK, 17K1 to 17*11 . th 

The 3rd Hlago— UnoiguniACid Imhviilunl eflnilB , M \U 

The 4th fltago— UgiHlntivo icrogmtion of education m a dutj of the Httdr, m 1H13 „ , th 

Tl»e nth Blugn— Apathy uf the 1 Indian Omrmvicnt tonranlh ndncation i m i ti t «, Hi 

The 6th Htage— Appointment of Com mil been erf Public Innliut Lion, IH2H to lH2b „ » , */» 

The* qui'htiow of KngliHh cdumtmu imiiftinH unwdllrul , , , , ,n 

E>|K>ndituio cm crini ilium in India, uiiUpi heetion 48 of Ait of Parliament, 5*1, (lrs» III , Olmptoi 155, 1K13 to 1H80 th 

Actual k‘tp(‘nclit uio double* tlio wmimum Amount us|unod hy the* Ai t of Piuli.uncut , , , , 17 


(ill A mm X 

IUiuwaIi ok piii East I mu a Company's Cumin it in 1838 Ahkivaii oi boxn Mac aiii.an in Imhi \ \ Mmiiiii m mt 

(JoVI.HMlH Hi NMC\L*»I Coi'Mlfi, IN 1884 (JONTIUUr KHSV AK 10 Till Ci»MI'\U\mi MIMIC Ml ItKlI NP\I 1,1 VIlNlNli ftN|» l\ | II 
I.ITI KAI'liai KIR HIM MION liOKIk Wil.LIAH IfbKTlM K'k MUM ATIONAL IttSOM 1 MIN OF lHATi Pirilll SI M \ll II VVUSIi\N \l «|Sr I 
Till ltFHOMTlION 


Meat important ftmml in the* IliNimy of csluiufHm in India — 18AI In IBDo « , . * 

ItmiPwaiof the* East India ConipiuiyV Chintii hy INuliampnt, in IH88 

Paihuiuimtatj nwoliituin in fiuoui of i iluciitmv tnilta „ II «» • * 

l*nmioliou »f oducalion tmigmAcsl as duty of I Jut Comiwny'H (Invornniimt AIhoium of inltii*sl in Indian all uin in Ifnilm 
incut * i * • • •• t 

The Art ol Pailiainimt foi Hip Ik Hit OnvormtiMit i>r India, li and 4 Win, IV ,('*85, »t**nuod Hoy iIhsmuii oii 2Hlli \ii>'Umi, IHdJl 
HiglifMof idiu'alrd NrdiM*H to HUfr* ofliriw alUrtncMl „ , , 

Isnil Whc iiiIuv'k fiimal in India, m 1MI, an imjxulauf nvout in odursd tonal |Hilu v 

Ta*tti% for Hind mh lifotntiiio s%kI< ly rloM*tniufi1«nl ns contiaHfcsl Rith OrioulHl Icaimtig „ , 

(hlfcunmo of opiMim among McriImus of thu Edumtion Commit U n as to comjwnitur Hiuma of Hngliaii and Otn*nfnl li+iunmg 
ClMmcHirti Mvuitwl in ismacspiomi* „ , v 

llowrnmcut callod apou hi diviflt* tho isww* Imfinmn English and Oilnntal Icatmng Ml 

* rnlohrutwi Mmufc 1 in favout ol Engluili csluralion, diUisl 2nd Kohrmiry, 1835 M , M , 

EagJIsb lltmtuni pm cmmcid, and Inset aintod for csluc*atum in India 

tnilugmwmiMtff odurathonal offoit M# Mt M . , M 

(tartral of lottm In Kuropo at Uio rlnaii of thn 10th and the Imgmnhig of Hrn Iflth « utufy •„ w 

Hmunpln of IsitalUa^tAml pmgNswi in Kuwaa * , , , ... ... 

Uvd Wllllaw Hontlmik adopts fjord Macaulay's wwi » (IcmYnmont Ihscolutioo, datmi, Till March, 1 880. m favour of Kiigllah 
aducsllon •*<*»*• *,« ■„ •* 

of tho Hindus noUmly In favour of KngUab ndncation m Ml Hi 

j SlP Ohttfhi* Tmwlywt’* Ut&numj m to th» popuinrily (A MnfftMi adanUun mhnik (ho UinUan 
JkOMutvaMlour ljn«M klolwoUbtMdu daring 
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Hindu bc hoi it 4 r dnrafi rl m the Yitlyulqya, piopagnte tnsfce fur English language and litmtnie ib. 

Muhimiuad ins oppose English education and meinoualuso .gainst tho Cuvemmont Roiolution of 7 th Aim eh. 1835 Toatimemy 

oi Mi H 11 Wilson a t t b 


CHA.PT Bit XT 

UliNlJMHVCi ABM MI NTS OF Till ADVOI CHS OF ENOrMSIl LDl f A PION, VMl nil SUPPUK PNttto OK OllJI NTAC LklBNINC IN \HABU 1 INJ> 


Rwshuii 

The* tonfroveisy Englinli Education ivmws Oiient.il Learning , 64 

AiKiimentsol 1 hr* Advocates oi English education t l 

Impmtamr nf tin English lditgu ige , 56 

Clip r hon-i fo tho mily pnu ladings of the Eilur ition Commit loo id 

IVnfi'HHni 11 If Wilson's views in favnui ol < limit al learning, and criticism of thn Onvoiimteid llcunlutimi ol 7lh Mauh, 1836 ib 

Tin piomiriinn ol Vmiiuulni education not evr hided hy Hie Un\ eminent Resolution of 7tli Mdirli, IBS'S 50 

Kind Annual Repent oi flu Eil him ticm C'onnniHeo recognizes hhimh tamo ol Vernnoulfii Education , ib 
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KFMdionh iNsrmii non no nur m Ommiinmi m iiitmiiowl poi.uy — ATvkqiiik oi 

Of Ul unions INS1K1 I I ION, MSAI'IMWIVIO HI (*OI HI III Dllll ( IllltH 1*1 111 ION 
IN 1H33, UN INI NlU.IIU P — IllSULT Ol I HI < ON1BOY 1 PHI 

I’mihoveisv as In m digit ms m utialitv in iduiMtum . M 

Hr I i/i ions nontinlil> in ciIhchIiovi adopted as Mato Policy 
PiopiiHnl hi M idi 1 1 fo inh iiiIih e tho Bible ns n < I i«s hunk 

Mmufoof tin* M«n «|iiih of Tw eed dale, dated 311 li A iigusl, IHIh, hi lav run r»J tin* piopimnl 
MIi ml ini r* on l In Bible i lass to Ih* optional , 

M«u al lmdiiii lion not isisaiy , , , 

Urdigium. in if i hi tion udviHahlo M 

Mon solid Inundation of inoi ility inquired fen PiiIiIk Ron ion, than that fo lie found in the Hindu or Muhninnimlnn froth . 
DnHpntr li of the (Joint of OmstfiiM to tho < Jo vein men t ol Mmlriu, dated 33rd Mai< ti, 1H17, ptcdiihiting the intuwlmtion of tho 
Hildr in C iv eminent, Hcminancsi ... .... 

I'i tit ton to Pin 1 lament fiom tlm Native** of Madras, dntod 10th December, 1868, protesting *guin*t roligiou* mtnrfarnna* m 
odueation , « . • ... 

IVotrsit ngauiMt nppinpnniion of islueaLiwial funilH to (Jhnatutn iimtHulitm* . . • • , , M 

Edwin miml (Hunt should not bo do voted to !*« mud yt ism . . . „ , ... ... M 

(lotuplnmt ugimiHt the Manpinr of Twin r Ida I o ' h Minute ot 84tb August, 1848 ... ...... 

Cninplimit n'fEmut the Maiquis of Twi h wldal o’h insulting language! to wauls lh«* Native Community , , , 

Hfndy ot the Hibln no /mricwrr for immoiality „ .„ .. 

At lt*m|i( to mltodueo tho Bdde in Covornment Hominanc* not made* in any olhei jmtt of India . » 

Hu Krodeuck llaliidiyr'H ovulonw* beiore thn Kfrmtiu of Common*, cm 83th July, lh33, against tho Introduction af tho Btblo m 
(loves n men t Hem mn run* « Ml ■•*»** 

Thn Biblu not to be intrinlueisl even ok an optional mbjoct In (lemrrnmmit Bc IiooIh 

Testimony of Mr John Cl irko Marsh man me to mliKurn* m*utrallty m Oovmnmtmt Bohooli ... .. .. ••• 

Hi* depoeSilim given Indore tho Home of Common*, cm Hth July, 1833 ... 4 * M »** *<* •»• 

EtigliHb PrnfiMHoiN mdilfenmt to ChriHtiantty M > „ „ «. . , 

Mi Aithnr IlmrolP* vuivncovi toJiglocw nnutnvllty in nduoatlon .» *• »• • •• 

Itcdfgioun neutrality denial ml by Lord Wtlluttn Bentlnok * Ml «*■ • I ** 

Religious neuttallfy m alhrmod • t* 4 « .4. ... IM HI f H 

Di*M|Mf4*h of I bo Court of Du ih* ter*, datod 13th April, IH3B, a* to itruvt mllgiuus noutmllty • • #* • , * 

RoHichhia neutrality ooruudomrl . , . . 

Ho t ollgiou* InacWng In Cotmmmmtt Bohooln M« IM Mf it 

(^UH*Unn of religtou* bmtrucsUcw cURUmlt . M . 
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CHAPTER XXXIT1 

BtPiciAiioss ks* virus or fkincm statmvfk M-hartum. tiif fiiiiiiiat, whiat, uopit as n rrnoTnis r Flirts o» Hm,i 
i me scion among tin Finrn o> Isuia Opinion ■<»! mi Km caiion Commission m lHSa in, tin sririn 

flompiobensive isprct of tlu» rffrets or Knglt ih ciliu itmn in Indi* 

Etfi c f s of English ikIuu at ion c lasiiticd 

Him u sioimiI Miu'lish odutMimn hdib* bn conltnvrssy , but wr»ws id eminent statcsmrn imjioi i.wt 

\nt ic'ijj iLioiih of tlm Rl Uon'bU ('huh •> (liant h to |Hili(ti al efforts of hn fish i ilu< if inn , a lout ihl, 1792 9/ 

Pnhtual oli|fM turn fo tln k spirud of Engle fi i dur it urn fonniil iLimI 
Coloin/afinii of I'lumpi uih in liulia is i sc k |Mi»iti* quiMnin fmni f duration 

Picmhun uf a % ctUin uumlu^x uf KuinpiMiiH ftn Public Hi 1 \ n o and Common r dr t lira t >su\ in India, bub utilu pvimmI adit iituii i * 
should In 1 cm ludr d 

r*ni|ito> mrait uf NafisiHto Military icunin.md mini corn ny 
IbKifliH tmti in lorm^u dominion and fn\ihtiim 

hdiliral objpiLinn to hnHnli idiu itmn ih h pun ly hypnlhrtii il conjee line nppnm d in I'liietiiii pi tu« «|il««i 
Teen font > oP Chi mt win Uiuhiiig favouis milmiwuim and good nidi i among tkm people 
A tli. i in no i of ChimtiHiut} do not. rotbndcany poteuble prilifital cwiIh 

Po Midi poliUta! danger from diffusion of KnMuth lifts mint ■ „ u it net and if h«'iim ton rrtmnlr foi pt<u tun 1 1 iitihiiIi i iimn 
Abolition of caste pit |iiditi*H and impimonunt of loligiouH <uul notul fn Ungfl will Ih Hognidud tli it rmtmlMit rcvcdunmi 
nr ml ho appiohi tided 

Ftpratd of Lho fhwpul .mil Kumjtptni mviluntion not couduiivo to denning «i (mpuJar form of (hivuiiiuuulor fuse* him of 

ihilopi'itdi'iKi 1 . .4 

(MiriHLianity c aimni mi pm* do tin debilit itiug t Uocts of b\i item r limnle <• 

Vegetable dwi Hint .detenu of maul mm Urato itniong Lin Uiiiil iih mil i hn k mdi nt do mpin of mdi pi mdi mu 
N .it ti i H of India will not hoc mill tuiliiilciit fin Krigluh litim ty 

Absence of mpic tentative nglils for the KnHedi inlialntiiifH in Indui mil puai of Nutives fimn i huniiii" 1 inn h lediti 
Conduit of Rntihli Amoucim tolnnmH lurm^hoit him ituuplo foi liuba owing to diwinnlaiity oi fifty » it it iniiUiitii.il tud turn a I 
conditions . 

Native* mil pn tni Uvifisb ptolcclnm fo mdi pi mlimus . * 

Diffiicmo Mwim u tin \ttnrn.in Revolution mid |inrailnbues in India , 

Compaiihou hnwiim flic Ament .m (ViloniHta and Native h id India . * 

Politic d tilmi ty cannot flmiurh tinumg Um (mud mibinistovn pnoplc ol India „« 
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Importance of ihi ipicwtiun 1 Wh it uic lho In nt ihhuih of ]m rimiiiating tin lb it mb Kuipm m India *** 
llabnmmadan cdiicjiumI of India inndc by hoIiIuok id fort mm 

II ili bury Hindus and MuhammailaiiK form a gn a fUnruling wmy of mnnonaumi! Kind} to In. huisl lot mv of nml.in 

with ao oyo to pltindor , , 

Military dummauny in indi ^ both Hindu and Uuliammudan, him gnu lalwf slavish diupMbimi of tin* (uipiil iiiou m p nt ml « M 
Picquont omufucsls of India h} fmoigncis PmiHihh duigi'into liutiMli Rule ft mu uiiuKi uauunof bitoiinii i ,v» uliiiii i ... 

loyally of tbu Hofjoyti though tmr)iiismg y in ithni inostdicahlo urn iinmulaldts may Im ondungnod hy a das# I my h o|* ( f 
ully of Lht» puoplti mi|HUtant and hi hmvuhlo by Hpm.ubng Kiiglmh i nlight* mm nt 
Attiimihtioii and a common bond of uuum hntwfin Uu* Rngbiih and fho Nat now utsossaiy for |N*»nmm nm* ol llriiiHli *h*rmi»ioii 
In India . « * 

Policy d Alntandor the Croat in awurmUtiug Amalie mi lijic U to tho Hmcuui syslcm and winning t In it IhmiII), should Im 
followml by tlio English m India ... , 

New prinolplM of attwhmcab, uuUvity and industry omony lim pc*oplo of India will In* cnnduiuvu to tin ir loyiilty m tin* lintish 
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Bcfolatlou In Earopo, such as tlui Preach, affnet Indian polti iph * M< 

Knewfedgo of Bnfflieb ohamol^r and n«mnc.re will oortmliato the Natives , 

f ndlflfeomce ef Bagliatantm to ruhgitm will render Nattvos intlifftsont to nvery H>ate» of religion t „ 

Anenhioal pvtoelpkea liable to tako the plaon ef aoporaUtious lobgmn ... ... 

looreaeo of low olm Enropoane in India liable to oontammotn tbit Nativas. and mart*amug prosponty of laud lords tends to 
•iwmgUiim pride and disorderly propensities for which English religion nod morals provide a remedy M# „ 

Mr Charles Qrant’s Mote to hks Xteatmo M 

Eofldtotlone pnesed by the House of Ommoee on the subject of educating India iu I W " M 
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Naw religion* scots ine to English odu Datum 

English education will not impair the ouginalifcy of the Native a 

Fomvla education in noed of benevolent effort 4 

Indian veznaeulai liteialuio enoowaged 

What effort his English odnoation on existing religions ? 

Christianity ho* not aftootod Muhammadanism, but the odnaatod olive* of Hindu* adopt theism, md fJhusuinih is iipnUy 
advancing among the masses, hut not among the edne ited ola**os 
Caste ib shaken among educated classes hut not among the misses 
Ate educated N itivos disoontontoil p 

Discontent oi triuoircrl N itivos m British Temtones os distinguish od fmin Native SUtps 
Bis content ot educated Natives owing to oxilusion finm Kuiopoaii suoioty in India 
Demand by erluoaied Natives tin mapioved status and emoluments 
Impoi banco uf educating non official Natives to fool public apmt 
E vtiVLS will desuo lepiesontutive mslitutiim* 

Elective handlist aboady allowed in MuuiupaUtios of Tndian cipital cities may Ik extruded even foi mslit'VL C'wuin ill 
High education should not be abandoned owing lo poliht.il discontent 

The rdurated iltsses in India biciuglil upundu llutisli supuivi atm follow \ uinus pinksMonu 

Ini ollift once, inlogiilj, mrl loy ilty of <*diu lied Natives Mtndoi toiv on Iht whole 

Ret titutlo i>f mine oflicnls oi the uppoi and middle giades ti icoabU to lullucnus r>i Engli »h I'dui ilimi 

Misconduct or odiu i U d N lines oi lowei giado 

Advance uid impumim nt of the legil ptofpsmnn aiming N itive* 

Ekp tnsiiiu oi thu Post Office in indime ol tins iuent.il and metal pingti** of I lin N ilur 

Impoitimo of tho eflec Lb oi English (duration among tho Natives with iiii'inncf In Oil Bui di Hide In in;* i Pirn • n lirwui 
vnent , 

Afqnifltirm* oi erliicaiod Natives in. seli-fiovovumc nt uid political powei 
Pait token by tho Natives m local self Ooverumt ut 

Native Associations lot i opr (willing wishi s oi gjio vinces to tho Government 
Poi hi xml kindness u loveable cliaiarteiiHtu of tho Nutivos 

ChartUhlo bnnovolnm o ot the N itivrs ♦ 

Recognition by Gmciumnnt uf cli.ii liable endowmonu by Nufivtn 
Education in Indn defeefive in n <\x c t of ph\Mii ,tl and natui il hcumici'M 
Mulianimnlauihm nut sh den by Kngleli rduiainni, but eduealicl UiurluH heennie 'is pin* , 

Educated Native* dihcaid Hindu Mythology without Im coming ulbiihlH r»r uuim.ilihlH Tho lliuhimm, or II 1 1 »i , h'd* to 
expand , 

Diiiuatod II iaduu investigate tho ethic* owl pumovul ndigum or then pie luntonr amiviloiii, emit .lined m tho ln/n 
Unwtisliod ambition ol « due Ueil Natives liahlo to liuil vi ut in didojally of n iltvo imWf.jrap* nt 
Dangra o( duo on tent among ediuatfsl Nitives lot want oi Hill able employ went 

Govern mint unable (i> pioside tans'ih im all HJinutml Natives, but them is room for pi.u'lunl pTofoHi'iotm, .00 h ,1 . (ml 
Engineering, MeieiitiJn A^iu nil uie, Ac . „ 

Good done by Imnuvnluit Hocuties, Hiieh us tho National Indian Ahhoc i.iiion in England 
English wlueatwii tends to iusiit ii U allegiincn ol the Native** 1 own ids the English uatum 
Pionuung pioHpert ui the mimul and moral pingies* of the Nalivoa . 

Hir Riohaid Tempi u’h views oh to thu moral in«»tni« lion «... 

Hir John Htiaalie/fl torluim 011 India Udom Liu IJmwiiHity of Ganiljuctyn, in 18 K 1 

II w ostiniAtc oi tho i>xp< udiluui 011 eduialum 111 1 HS 5 KG, and Mm extent id hleioey 111 India 

Numlioi of highly eduiMh il N.iLivm oOienmly hiu ill , giaduaton being | M h,w (# t oiK) fluting 20 yesm t nrliug with IldiG 
Hit lit my Maino'H 1 1 tinuiU* id 2 o,CNK) well edui nied Jndiiui genlh moo im mui h nhuio tho ui f uni immkM 1 

Unglish knowing Natmri fit for uidiiiiuy clnual wmk numdous, and Homo lino to lugliuf luiikn in f l»« Nirvuos and piolonHioim 
Hnoinums masi oi Indian jgnntonu is a gn.it ilaugei In the lintiHh Ruh 

Sufficient onMHJi.igowout not yet givmi to M101110 and mijioiUtul oiln Native Nuigimnn and Vulive JuiI^.k Imt mhuIpmiI 
Bikghfdi edui it ion , M 

Study ol English lightly * worn aged foi W us tom knowledge, but ChiunLil htoralurn mirluly Ignotud 4 M 

PurUmr paMfigos ({uoti d from Sir John Hli.w hey'n woik on Imha 

Nuglish spooking ilougabs Hiippuit i ho uumimUiii, to tho dotriuirmtof U10 ryotii, anil munupnment nioiivisi of Govurmumd m 

sowupipeu M . 

Absence of sympathy aimmg NngliHli Hjiuaking Naiivea of lh*itgal towonbi Ihmr h *n iriMtiui (ml enunlry men . . 

Native English uowipapars uf Bengal rdlen disloyal, foolmh, and Klumelnlly Mmiriiloun „ 

Duomliaml ounlomi and hmrid and eruol prwetiiiiH still prove lout io ludm, ami not mpiobatod by mlumtisl UmduM , , 

^hild^marnagoH among Hlndua laud to oarly degtadud widowhood, yot eduuatod llmdux ilo not reprobate tho ouatovn, or help 
Oovommant to supmni it 

r 1 ' <* *»« M» IM i , , 

Dd n ontod Natives, whilst asking for political fruaohisomonk havu no xul domtu fur roforni in ouuoJ and religious usages 
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The Indian National Cowrie*!*, whilst putting fortli political aqpnatiima, ovluflc* all social reforms, and is chiefly compos*! nf 
men of to ill eilnration ■alio do not ipnic’riit the jx uplr cif India . #li # M1 

Legitimate cl 'ims of ihc* Native » nl lndi, to held inipnit mt» public other 4 sdiould bo q itiflficul • . B 

Appointment q slionld he givtn lr» tno V itm -4 nt In' lit nl ,ippn*cil ment uul ability, but the same tenth of tcdci turn which 
apply 1 o Engli liimn no not ipplii ihh fothr \itnc,nt liuhi . , 

The gioum p*m ulm pnwpi- ol Nuvr tiunnzii 1 .ituint he t uti listed to \ m\c, t ov mg lo tho exigencies of the Bntmh dominion 
Legitim ifco t linn, nt KmrliMimen, mid th« in lnu o) tho MuhardniuLuH, in uumutinii with the adminzstiatian of India, 
should not be ignnird Ma . t 

Natives nl V01 llirin Inilia uimillmi' to hi* cimd 10 lb 11^ tit do tin t oHkim 

Spooehiiof K11 rf'nl Mi mod kh m on 1*0 p ilihi d nnitiiuii, id tho no r iU< d Vatimul Houj'kmscs , 

The Vae Hnhnniutt tho <*i cutest l»li »m« to lam l 

L011I Tiiwirnu > * lying # H to pnv|n iny nl I mil 1 urdi i thin »u Huh a 

Enlightened Mow 1 run out not KiKr l\ to hr jmpul 11 mi fpdn # t 

Impel h it hjinp it hy between t hi Siti»» 1 ind 1 lit 11 Pi, di It iclen § 

Crm<ipivnti u m oi tho loilmi poind if inn pi * » nt mpv« idmnnl i*nl» diti nod mipioM mum-. , 

Indiii should ho gov* mod 011 sound pnioipli * nt polite rl iiiioImiuo, i> gndbMH id (h*» piopidu’os and Hii|if*iritihitiimH of tho 
ponplo 

Rir thrnioH HI option’ f \ 11 w nl tlu pntiiu d Htii Hi »u of tl.ofhin n <idin n# rutum 111 India, quoted 
B11 Alfird 1 j> i» 1 l\ m w 1 on tho intlm m 1 of liiiiono nit hotn iml tji , i»in'pi>< t 1 , 

Analogy hot worn tin Itoium rriiupif»i 1 111 Piiii»|p moI Hu hi. m h * 'npne in lutiii, uul tin* tt liipoMs tuhin of Hu |oo|i]o 
Solid 1uuvrM1.1l pci mm t » 1 * 1 1 IuhI hv lhi» Hull h 111 imlnw'll .iml'iiio ludiiii piti'tm .mil uifr Ih 1 tual expansion, but 
the r r nioiil nf >111110 hnnlm" idf *1 to 10 \i\ 

ITnwmiloin nl di'iimlislim" old ami' I him* middmlv phi I ho oh iitml m hnlu , 

Duty of tho Wngli.li In moimi “iiiidom Imlii dm in 'tin 11 111 itmuil (niiimI 

Kdur bled Nitivoi should n ili/othn 1(11.11 join vm li Him Ihedi <h liuteintiieiil 11 {mu iilrnmi^t 1 di tail ><110 riiiuniHlv [ironiatmo 
Hn M011101 WiIImhh 1 uon , on Hon iitiunit odui aimn in India 

• w 

Ktlm at 1011 d 11 Hpniiii lulu > ol tho Kindiih in lndin 

UnwitiHfiu tuiy n hiiIm of lugliiM Kiiglnlt ishuntion , 

Tnndom u*h oi MiioIimIi < dm «il urn , 

Ahscnoo nl 1 fl« 1 tno iu>hoino ini is 1 nutting tlm lower 1 1 M B M 

Hir Mi jloiuIoi \i hut li iidi *h viowh uo to pump* 1 ih ill HngUnli 1 dm .11 ton , 


PlUmJIt \\\|V 

lit HM'im.uios ui» i»i!ini>iiM 01 Koriii it inn itios m Imhi 
Viuioiik Htftgps of Iho policv of KujdiMh i"l malum MiupiiuUli d * „ # 

IVpu nt pohr y of Kiiglish ihIhpUioii, ImimoI iipmi tho appimpil tor mniiiPiuUtiMTM of iho Miniilion Hiuiinii'Winn of 1 RH 2 
Proiifwor Hi*nloy*rf vipwh on Mto unit mil niiliioiuo ol Kujdmid hiuI lndin M 

Polipy of non mti ilomin* with I11d1.n1 lilo imd tlionght ithutilumd in lHlit „ 

Policy of giving Suglmh film at 1011 w HIpiI hi IKd^ nml miptm« d m 1 H 5 t , , gl 

Mi Y W Thoimn 1 K H.iy on Kiiglnh piliuuLitiii in lndin, XHiHl * . , 

Hummaiynf Mi Thmimti 1 vipwh , 

Importance ol |irmi iry ihIuphI mu m India . , Ml -M , M< 

Kiigmli odiiratiim h'pulmin vmy lilt In foi tho miumoi ol tho fNsi|i|o , 4 Mi 

Kloiiuinttry iNliicnliim ulmuhl liMHnfi* gtifudpd M ,, , 

11 m till or ing down theory of isluintiofi in lallmioiirf ( , ( M 

\ highly wlin utod hloraiy rtruiHnot ms iIih! foi nooial i«r|minmoiUA of India, and prodmow dlanintanttul hhIiHuii 

TooImh U uid profpuHioiinl cdup^tion inrMH for mniotml |iruH|uiity of Indio, and good loclhtg amtmg itn populMuw 

lippci «I#wipii of Intlm bar kwaid in Kdiicafuin , , „ (i 

Tho futuu pi<»s|H*t (not Kuiflutli iHlinatum • » ,. a 

No groat itnpiovcniPidH onu ho oupcptcfl Ull tho richer olfuwon mo attrm ted to Rngtudi rdmation 

lm|>mlancc of tiiighrfh «dui ation to tho Pmonci(iat.um of the lower eltmm 

Krurf iidtoH|MH't of the hwtfiry of Mngllih education , itt , 

CoaolnnuH* 
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CHAPTER L 


I NT It Oil DO TOUT 

TIm* 011**111, nsi .iiid pi ogress dI Knulish oduriifiim in huli.t, «uid its giodiul dc\elnpiiienL min an important 
. Inancli of llu* <idimnkMi.il ion ot flip Hl.itis (oiisiitntcmie ol t lie* nunt Higui- 

oau jo propoflo • (n„ni episodes, not only in the* .miimIs ot Indus lint hi Hid liintoiy of tho 

cmli/eil \unlil “ TIio Hi itisli luloin India ih (ho most >\ otulot 1 ill phenomenon I lie win Id bus ovei seen That 
i i.nr lmm* in <i> disjoint i^iint, diBcinig Imm ilh hi liiiigiuci*, iil j»«uiiii*ih, hi it ligmu,— m short, in all that 
distiuuiiislieh the* inliulnkniis ul one* couniiy fioin those of aunt lien, should timmpli oven tin bin i inn wine li natim* 
Ins pl,.n*d in ils way, and niutei undei one* scepho tin van i ms jiroples ol tliiH vast continent, win itsell 
nondei 'ul ouoiinh lint Hint they, who liavr* IIiiih bunimo thu liiasfois ol this noil, shimhl nileitH uihahittints, 
not wiih (host* leelmgs anil motives wine li inspired Mto nmejiuwi'H ol tin, .uu*ie»iit wuihl, hut should nuUco it tin 
first liiinciple ol thou government ioiuK.itiec the* happiness ol the* mill ions ol a subject Hire, by establishing 
I HMf i 1 , by ailiiniiiHln'inn pisiut*, b> spreading ethical ion, by mtioelni me> the roinlmtti of bio ’which modern 
miliKition lias bestowed upon man kind, ih In uh u mum Postal urn of the hand ol Piovuleiue, anil an abniuanu* ol 
loop lilt* lo llu* union ol Liidiii with Kurland 99 

Such wiid llu* wonts employed in an Aehli ohh picsenlod io I-ioid bytlnn, when Vuxtoy ol IiuUa, on 

thu Hth .Ian mu y, 1H77, on tho occasion ol Inn laying the* loninlatnm stone ot tho 
ft impo anoo* Mahomoelan Anglo-t )i lental College at Aligai h, a low elayn after the Impel ud 

Ansemhlnge nt Peilhi, held in honour of He*v Majonty’H assumption of tho titlo ol M JJwpjrw of India lh» 
wonlh ol tho Addicss, when NctmiiHly considered, liavo greater sigiulluaftrii than llm llgurativo language ol 
Orioiitiil rhetoric. 01 all tho moamtiCH wlueh tho British rub has adopted lor tho niatoi ml and moral peggies# 
mid piospenty of ludia, uono ih moro impuitunt or more oiularing in its moral, Hoeial, awl polities 1 ollootw than 
the* intiugiuuljcm of the judicy of imparting knowledge of tho IflngliHh language, literature, ami hoicihsch to the 
people of India. Tho policy in umcjnei m ita naturo , it haw novur hoen tried on Hindi a gwtwl Hoalohy any other 
rial ion, within ilio nuigo of aurieut nr modern history, and, indeed, though moio than half a oouimy old, has not 
ynt passed tho stage erf oxpeii inmilt That thu spread ol KuglisU oiluc ation among tho pooplo of india UiM* alrmuly 
piodiieed a viwt eflect upon thoir religious, moial, Hooial, and political hIooh ami iwpiiatimiH, otmnot In* domed 
by any one w»i|uamtod with tlie uumtry Nor ran it hodonioi^ that, m oil those iwpoctM, thu upreail ol huglisli 
eduoafaun will pioduco even gtoator conscHpiOHocs, and more potout oJtocU, upon tho mural and material, soci.il and 
political, condition of India in tho approximate futwo But so far an tho present writer is awaro, no attempt ias 
yet linen made by any author to denoribo, with roquwuto accuracy of detail, m what mannor tho policy of sprawling 
ednoation in India originated, wliat ware ilio objoots with which it was inaugurated , wluit were tho pnuoip 
upon which it prooooiled in its gradual development , how it has steadily made progtoes, and what ita goncraJ 
outcome has been, with refonmee to such statistical results as arc within tho raaoli of an historical wouuu 
Writers upon tho general history of British India art naturally mow ooncsnmd with battles and tosatWi conquosts 
and annotation^ iogisUtiro moasuros and fiscal aditiidstoafaons, than with a sabjoet suoh m wt spiwd 
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English education Among the people of India They could not bo expected to spare time, or find Rpaop, for it 
subject which, however important and enduring its effects may be, presents ho slow and giadanl a giowth as tu 
escape the notice of the wntois of political histoiy, and, not imfroqueiitly, the attention even of the state, smun w iio 
aio naturally moie concerned with the mgont work of piosont aiinnnstintinu than with the pnst Listr/iy ol .my 
special branch of tlio administrative policy Thus, whilst oven the best lnstoins of India nu enhioly, or almost 
eutu oly, silent upon tbo subject of: the use and piogioss of English education in India, the oJhnal and ol lie i 
inhumation upon tho subject ifl so seattoiod among Departmental Eluo-lmuks uid IVuliaiuentaiv Papus, rlui 
no oidinai y ie<vdci, however deeply mtoiostod, can be exported to find easy ate ess to 11 mm* leroirls, di to spue 
time to i mange the mam facts, and leading foatmes and statistics n( tlio snlipst oi Ins miriest The need bn 
a book which would faimsli ioady inhumation upou such an Jiujxn iant subject semis In he glowing vth lie 
aclvanou oi English othic ation, and the growth of intellectual mid pulitieal thought iininig the people of ludi l 
and the piesent woik is an attempt to supply such a need 

it will Ik* lesulily observed, that in accomplishing tho task 11ms set befmr mo, a runsidi i ible pmhmi nl ilm 

woiknmst be (level od to desnilmig tin rally lustniv ol I he menu and nliji el 
d English oilucaliou in India, the motives with wlmh it w is unties I iki n, md 
the jnimiplus upon wlmh it has pmeeoried in its gi.idunl advancement , the estahhsliiin ul nl colic i*c . uni t honl 
as individual elioits in hohalt ol English educatimi, the de\ elopim lit of a system ol education, and the on* nii/ation 
ni the l)c‘prLitnu*nt of Public Instiiir tmn, an a branch of the Kt lie admmisfi at ion pi India It will ihm in 
iieressary to put sue the subject lurthci, by giving an an mini ol the 1 Indiiii IJnm i dns, mid asec 1 1 lining f hi 
aclual statistical Jesuits ol the piogiess of high English uluc all cm, litnh i the hydeiu mluplul h\ tho 1 1 1 ihm i ilu 
dui mg the* last tlmfy-six yeais, tliat Is, h*mn then establishment sinee lbW, dow n tu Ihe pn inlpmuil uirln.*» 
with the year 1 K ( M Ancl m dealing with this pmtol the suhjc*c l, it will homy duty to mtindnee not an 
invidious hnt a li'ieuclly, compauson between thu piogiessol lnuh Eiedisli ediu.dinn among Ihe Hindu mil 

the Maliniiiudans, respectively, giving prom memo (instich In In aiul liguns as nmy enable those* mfeiesled m fin 
nit idle otnnl and moral giowth, anil tlio social and political wellaie of (he Miiilnmied.iiis of Inili.i, to lot in mmh» 
appinxumtto esLimate nl tlio fnliiire pi ospei ts of tint csiiuuiuuHy. mil the means winch may la* adopted t<*t 
tin ji* amolioi ation and prospuiity, as contented and loyal subjects ul ilu* Hnhih rule m ludi i 
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CHAPTER II. 

JOARIjY" POLICY OPPONKD TO TDK INTRODUCTION OF HNf.LISII KDMOTKlX IN IVUI\ 

All. UJJAKLI 4 H CHANT’S THHATINH, WRITTEN IN 1702 ' 17 , A D, ON TIII 4 MORAL 
AND INThLLKCTUAL CONDITION OK INDIA 

Duinift tin* tM] ly |tt‘i‘iml ol ik iiiliiiiinhlr.iinm, flic K.ixl. Lid in Compiiuy did mil l lie |MiiiiiMti«n< i,| 

„„ odui utiou union# tin* u, iIivch ol Indians isnt ol ifsdul\ or piumpiii l.il.t ,tli 

Ednostion no part of tho . . . * 

early Administrative) Policy piminipmiil cmn|Mines, if, niuiii o|i|ppt wns inhiiiimh tom l*\ (mli nnl il 

li'i’iiUmal »< (jmsil luiiH am* m.idi', it whs iiiom* in (In- imIiim ni mu noun 
ol <.ijuf.aHili.iiii Ih>v i»i( the found, Rums ol liiijuu.d diunimiiii, li,iviu» lot 1 its oli|iH Ilu* *> , |>t«» pi i n v, mid 

culit<li(i>iiiiii‘iil ol its hull |U-(h In his stulpiiuoil Indent* a K pIppI Uiiiiiiiiftpool Dip IIhiimmiI Lmdi.u'ii Ilu | t | | t .l,,,,, 
1HS!1, Hie a oil-known liisloi mu ol Indio, Mi John Ckuko Marshiiuii, tlio liillnwtnp, «Li*uhnl Ilu* » <ti l,> | Mi |im 
ol Kn^lmli odiio.il ion mi IiiiIm - 

“Fop a ooimuIpi nidi* tmn lift in- llio Iliilish (hm>rnini*iit Ii.id Ijwh <iMuIdinlii*d m ludm, tlu*ir w.i , «/n,it 
ojijKJMtion to imy syslm of mstruption lop Uio Nutm*s Tlu> findings of tin- juiLIu 11111 1101 Oust in tin. r<nuilr> 
wen* first touted ii|jou tho sulijpet 111 Hit yeop 17‘hi, when Mp Willniplom* |ii..]iii.,imI to mid kvo pIiiusiw to Dm 
Clmrlci Ai*t of that ymp, tin w. inline out m IiooI biusIc'I’H to ludi.i, tlim piipiiuiiIppmI tlu ifiputpht. o|ipiHiln«ii 111 Ilu 
CJoupIi of 1 ’popi'iptoin, ami il wiih round uousHinipy to wil lidiiuv Uui pIiiiimm TIiiiI |Hii|iiihul jwivp pi iiti»n\opy 
nienunublo ilobato, In which, for tho first turn*, tho views of tho Com l of Dueotors u|k»ii the Huh|wt ol iiluinfioii, 
altov wo had obtatnod poiwebsiim of tlui oountiy, wom dovoliijsid. On Ibut oppiihiiiii iiiu* of tlu* Dim' tors slated 
that wo had junt loot America Imn oup tolly, uiliavuiff allow oil tlio oduidmlmiruf of wIiooIh mid inlhw-s, mid 
that it would not do fur us to repeat tlio wwuu uut of tolly m roifurd to fudrn , and tluit II tlu* Natuoa tis|uiiwl 
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anything m the way of eclneatinn, the) must rome to England Ini it Foi 20 years aftm that, peiiml, down to the 
joai 1813, the same feeling of opposition to the urliuat ion or the Natives contmnoil to pi ov. ul among flic 1 tiling 
authorities in flus countiy In flit yc.u 1811, Poi 1 union t, foi tlio fust Inne, ouleiod th itlhe snm of CM.UIM) 
should bo appinpnatoil to Ihe education of tlio Natives, at all the thioo Piesirlouinos In 1817, Lord Hastings, 
aflu he hail bioken the power of the Main. if Us, foi tlio fust tnuo, nnnnnucod that llic flrnoiiiment of India did 
lint i misidei it iu.oess.uy to topji tho Natives in a state of ignoiaiu e, in uiilur to lct.uii its own punei cimsoi|iu nt 
on this uiiimiuieemont, the Calcutta Si huol-book Society and tho Hindu College weie immediately founded Lind 
Hastings also ga\u the laigest onrnniagemont to Vmiauil.u Education, and oven to the esUhlislum nt of Nairn* 
uivvspipeis, hut those who at that tunc, and. for a eonsidoialilo tune afloi, cn|nyud the (cnihileneo ni tin 
llo\ eminent in India, wcio eiitiiely m taxor ol confining the assistance given In education to tlio oiiMmiugcineiit 
ol Sansi nt ami Ai line Liteiatme This stale of tilings continued down to tho yea i lti.W, when Loid ‘William 
Ueiitiinc h, ai ling nwlei the .ulvirr of Mi Mae.ml.iy and Sn Olmles Tievilym, dclci mined to withdraw tin 
tlov eminent siippml fioni the Sansint anil Aialm Institutions, and to .uipiopii.de all tlio lands which weie at its 
disposal esclusnely In English education ” 

Koi the piiipnsis of fills wink, liowevei, it is neccssai) to tiaee, m fullei detail, anil «r far Isiek as pnMsilih, 
the histnmal oiigin of flic idea of spit uliiig a knowledge of fln> English languages hfeiafuics and sciences 
a lining (lie people ol India, ami the i .minis shades ol pnlilual opinions wlm li wrote, limn Lime in tune, entuitaineil 
u pun the snh|i it 

Among Hit must liotalile pliilaiilluopie Ihitisu > falesincn, ol the lattei piit.nl the last lenlury, wastlie Right 

Tho Ei£ht Honourable Hi. ^ I i>m n it ,i I »li‘ I'li.nli, (Iniit, ihacmlcd lnmi a uolde Highland luinily nl 

Chulos Giant, an eminent Niofland, flic fliaufs nl Sc Iicw»Ih “Me wild cmly to India, hec ame me nl 

Dnoctov ol tlio East TncLia the iiinsl. di .liiigiudii d lluulnis ol the East India Company, lepiesenlis} 

Company leu nun) years fire C. mnl) ol Inverness in P.uli iiuerit, and was, along wifli 

Willii i loi i is Tlimidun, Z.iih.uy Mii.ml.iy, anil ufluis, a hailing iiiciuIhi ul flu Claphani scet, ihsteiheil hy 
Hn I lines Htephin in Ills Miilisoisliinl ft'-vre/s He dud hi lf*2.t aged 77 ” \ Dining Ins luu«, usi lul anil dislui- 
giu'.heil (.non, I In* luiitliinm ul the pinpleul India and flu u Inline piiispeiif y, weie tmilfeis ol gieaf euneei'ii in 
Inin, anil Ills pusifum as a Mi mhi i ol Pat Ilium ill, ami, nt flte . min trim , one id the inenilieiu ol Hie Omni of Duci- 
fois nl the East India Compaii), molded him in lake p.uiii ularly net ice iidcicsf in llieall ills c>r (Ins eouniiy In 
I7*»A, lie wmli* a emisiili i ilile lieatre u tHisni alums no l/n s (ah a / Km a 1 1/ animat l/n I ant it Siili/nl nl limit IJnlimi, 
jmilii iilinh/ mill n jn'il In Mmols, ami mi I In noaiisnl liu/mu nn/ it ” J This lie, disc, wlui It appears In him hccii 
kept h) its aid liui' loi some yeais loi unpimemetil ami leyMon, was it lad siihniitliil hy him lo Ins enllcagiiis, 
Hie Couii ill llnei'lms loi ilie alfinis of the Rist India (!oiii|Mny, wilh a letter, dalid Kith Aiigusl, 1 7**7, asking 
them (louse Ins own wunlsj “Thirl you may Ire pli .mmI to ii mic this Irael. on the loolmg ul one ol (hose many 
Piijnihiif /nrsrwiv, with wlucdr the rccuids ul >nnr (hivcinmcnfs have lieen lui lushed, hy flu ulrsei y.ilinu and espe 
nenci nl' linn wliusi lime anil thoughts have heeu elnelly employed in Ihe is mi ei iis ul mini Iile" The (icmIisc 
is a must yiiluahle essay upon the mural, ml el lei Inal, and |Htlilieal enudiliou of Indm at tlmt lime, ami ulrrmndH in 
pliilnsnpliical hui'uesiinus, pliilautlieupie sentiments, mid sniiml peiueiples ol udmmisli.ilne policy If tippeais, 
hnwevei, In have lciuamcd hut ich! hi I’.ulmmeiilniy Hluc-liooks as mi uppendiv lo tin I’liili.nni'niar) Papins ol 
18.12, mid I shall ihciclum i(uuin ioiihii lei aide passages from if to llmivv light upon Die e.uly uiigui, reasons, mid 
principles ul the |mlicy ul llm Hntisli tule, in ml, inducing a knowledge nl the English lit ci aline ami science*) among 
ihe people ul India 

The tmitisn begins with I lie billowing — 

“ Whatever divewity of upiumii may have pi evaded iwjiuelni^ the pusl emnliipt of the English m the East, 

Hui Philanthrope Troatmo I*' 11 vvl11 m one seul inieiils Hint we ought In study the happiness 

on tho moral and intolloctual *«>f thu vast Imdy of Kiih|cctH wlm li wu have aeipuml there Upon this pm 
condition of tho Natives of pomtiou, taken an a tiutli ol the liigluwt eei lainty and unpoilaiieigtlie follow inyr 
Indio, writton during 1798—07, cdjseevatiuuH, uow Huhmittcsl with ffreut deleiinuai, ate iouuded 

........ A II hough mthciny it miver cun have laen 

denied, tlmt the wellni'u of our Afiiatio unbjoctH ought to he the ohjuot of mu hoIwi tilde, yet, in pini'tiee, tins 
acknewrledy^ed truth lew Imen 1ml h lowly followed up, and some of tlio infuivneeN which are dedueihlo from it, 
remain, as it ahcmhl Huetn, still to ho cliwxiverod Of late, nndouhtodly much has been done, ami excellently dime , 

• Printed Vutnumtaiy Papirs— flawicd JBeperfe ol the Sslsot OoanltbM of tho IXoum of Lords (1808 03) on Tsintcmw, 

p. lit 

f OhamhmKs Kanyoloptsdia, Sup, Vol X., p 048. 

% Prmtod ParliatMatciry I’apsw xelsdo« to the sfEslrs of Udlai Otniral, AppmdisI, Pubhe (1838), pp, 8 to 80. 
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to improve the condition of onr subjects in the East , yet upon an attentive examination it may, pen haps, be found, 
that much stall remains to the performed ” * 

After giving a shut histauoal sketch of tho territorial acquisitions of the East India Company, and a bucf 
roviow of the Butash admmistiation of those temtoiies, the treatise devotes Chapter II to a 11 Tim of / 7 w Stale of 
Society among the Hindoo Suhjectb of Cheat Birta^ particularly mth respect to Month” and the following o\lruc.t, 
taken from tho oailier poat of the chaptoi , represents Mr Charles Giant's opinions upon the subpet It is quoted 
heie, at tlio risk ot pioli\ity, as deserving intei opting consideiataon, being the views of an impoi t.mt statesman con- 
nected with tho nclnnnistiAtion of India, ospioshorl a century’ ago lie sa\s — 

** In piosooutmg the pioposed inqniiy, the State of Society and Munims amongt he people of flmdonstau, .mri 
11101*0 juuticulaily among those wlio inhabit oru tciutoncb, bocomus, in the lust plats 1 , a special ub|i Lt of atl< nhon 
It is ail object which, poihaps, lias nevui yet iccoivcd tliat distinut and particular eimwdciatinn, to which, fiom it 
importance ul a political and moral mow, it is ontatled 

* It has suited the views oJ some philosophcis to loprosent that people ns aimahle .tin! lespcd.ihh , ami n li w 

_ , _ - _ . late tiav ellei s have rhoson raihui to place some seller iiaif^ of lie 11 c li iiai ti i* 

HisviBvra as to Indian Booiety _ t , .. . ... . , ,, . . M1 

in an engaging light, than to give a just delineation ol die whole I In 

genet alily, how era, of those who lino wnttun eonetnning llmriiinstuii, appeal to have eoneumd in illu mm" wh ii 

hncign lesi dents thoic have ah genet ally thought, nay, what the natives themsehes I i rely «h knowleihu* nl f.oli 

other , that they aio a poople evcoudingly (lopiatrd 

‘ Ju pi npoi Irion as wo hive heenmu hotter acqu nnled with the m, we haw* found I In di *c upturn applu r 
hie, in u sense, beyond the conception c\ on ol loiniei taavilleiH Thewnlei ol till « pipci, alter 1 peuiliii" in mi u m 
iil India, and a considenihle pnitinuol them m the inter u>r of mu piuvimrs, mhahileil Mlinoit cuJircly bv n.iliw s 
Iowa ids whom, whilst acknowledging Ins views ol their general chaim lei, Ik always lived in It i luf -» ol «<nod will 
is obliged to add his tohtnnony to all preceding evidence, and fo avow Hint they c vliihil hurniin nafnie in .1 viry 
degraded, humiliating state 1 , and aio at once oh pets ol dis-estcem and ol rritinniM'i'af mn Dim 1 inim ilion . m ,i> 
viisl .1 body aw the whole Hindoo people, theie must he, Lhongh the geueial fralimsmi miv « mnl.11 

‘‘Among that people, thu natives ol Bengal lank low, unrl tin so, as bed# known and Joiitmn; lliehnm ( 

^ M division of mu Asiatic fliihictls, ate held none parloulaih tu u« a in Him 
Aa to tho character of the „„ , , ..... 

Bengalis " " u ‘ Malininedans who aie mixed with them, may, m ie'Mid to m.mm 1 

11 nd morals, of ten he cniupir heudi d undei the s'line oh 1 1 vat mn > , hot Mum • 
thing distant t shall afterwards he subjoined conic 1 mug them 

“01 the Bengalese, then, it is true, most gniet.dly, that they ,ur ihMilufi Ion wondoifnl di «n »*, ul t Ji, 1 1 
qualities whu hiwe reqiu*ule to the seem if>y mill eoinlnH. ol Society Tiny wtni linlli, Imm dy, and "nod l.iiiii, 
in an evtreme, of which European Society furnishes no example In l<iiio|u, those piiuojphs are flu lainlaid of 
ohaiaoter* mid ciedit , men who have them not are still so In ltous to maintain the lepuliif mu of the in, and tho 1* who 
aio known to hu devoid of them sink into contempt It is not ho in Bengal The qualifies themselves an 1 so <0 it 
eially gone, tliat men do not found tJreii pti tensions in Society ujiiin them , tiny lake no jhiius hi .ospuir or In 
keep aip the credit of pnssesHing them Those virtues aro not the tests by whieli eoniUH fioiii mid nutmalmiM 
ai c regulated , nor iIooh the absence ot them, however plain and note) ions, gieatly lowei any one in public \ sfima 
f ion, nor strip him oi Ins ocqnaiuUuue Want of vemotfy, especially, is so li.ihu.nal, that il 11 mint him (mill 
to ilolcnd, ho will hardly fail to Term to falsehood for its mippoit In mi»tlei*s ol inlets* d, Ihi u*c of lying 
seems so iiatuial, that it given 110 pt evocation, it m treat is I ns an eveusahlo indulgence, a mode id pimvidiug 
fiiMii which gen civil toleration has taken away offence, mid the practice of cheating, pdfcriup, t riel mg, 11ml 
imposing, in the ordinaiy liar mart ioiih ol life, aro ho common, Unit (lie fiindoos serin In regard Miem «r* (hey do 
naluiul cviIh, against which they will defend themselves oh well ns they t mi, hut at which d would Im idle (n 
hcangiy Very llagi aut In niches ol t mill and honesty pass without any deep or lusting Nfam The M'undalnii 1 
conduct of Tippno, in iiss»ntly denying to Lord (Join wall is, in tho face of flu* world, the 1 tmtem e of that 
capitulation wJmh lie had shamelulty hmkmi, was merely an evuinple of the nu oners of Mm fsmntey, where such 
things occur in common Idc every day 

“ In tho womt parts of Europe, them arc no doubt grout uumbcm i ( f men who mu winecrc, apiight, mul 
Want of varaolty. oonHwentaoiw In Bengal, a nun of w*al veracity and integrity In a ^frent phe* 

nomenon , one amsrmtm* in Hu Me nj hi* nmheU it m to hu feansl, is tin 
unknown character Evotywhoro in thiu quoiior of tho globe, there m still mu eh geuoroiiH tnmt and conlhlews*, 
and men aro surpnsod when they find fchemnolvou deeoiveii In Bcmgai, distrust is awoke m nil trauwuitumH \ 


Aa to tho character of the 
Bengalis 


* Tfiatod rarlsimontwy Puptu reUUng to the affaire of India UenmL Appendix 1 * Fub/$e (imf, p, 1 
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Betrayal of confidence 


bargains and agioomente are made with mutual apprehensions of bleach of faith, conditions and securities aie 
multiplied, and failuie m them excites little or no surprise* 

“A seiious proposal made to a Native, that ho should he guided in all his mtorcourses and dealings by 
the pimciples of truth and justice, would be regarded as weak and impracticable 1 Do you know,' he would reply, 
‘the charactei of all thoso with whom I have to act ? How can I subsist if I take advantage of nobody, while 
eveiy poison Likes advantage of mo v * Ihauds, deception*, evasions, and pioorastuiations, in ovary line of life, 
in all poiossions, pcipctually occai, and foigoi les also aie often lesortod to with little sciuple 

“ If couhdrnco is fmm uoccssity ox ci oduliiy at any time loposcd, it is consuloiod by the other party os the 

season of harvest Few mil omit to seize such an opportunity of pxofit The 
chief agent 01 ste waul of a landholder 01 of a men bant, will commonly cndoi- 
voui to tiansfoi to himself what ho can giadorilly puiloin of the piopoi ty and tho mJlaonco of Ins principal , tins 
agent is m the meantime picjoil upon in a snnilai w*^y, though on a smaller scale, by his dependents, especially 
if piospeiily his lemlojul Lnnik^s vigil wat But suppose him, by a slow, silent, .uirl systematir puisint, te 
have act umulatcd a huge foiiiuie, inrl to leave it oil Ins death to his son, tho sou, ueliaml indolent, is in 
bum impel ccptihJy fleet od bj Ins domrsfiLs 

“Menial seivants wlio have br on long in place, and have even eviuccd a real atUoliimmt to then musters, 
are nevertheless in the Inlntnal piaefico nj pill mug fimn them It a nephew is imft listed by an undo, 01 a son 
Ins fatliei, with flic man u>< meat i>l Ins concerns, time is no certainty that lie will not net up a hcpui.ibe 
inteiest <il lus own Wuidsliijih and i vrcutnj'JujH, ti lists oi the most neecssaiy andsaeiod Lind, which all men 
leaving piopeily and inl.int chihlicn lmisl icjiose in smvmng 1 1 lends, aie in tun many iuhHiicuh grossly abused 
The ion fi ilenee to wlm lithe Hciigalesi aie most true, is in the c«vsMjf illmt piaUnes, on which occasions they 
.ut upon a point of linnimr 

11 Hvcii the Kin ope uih, though in general possessed of power and of < oiupneulivn strength of dmraeter, 
whidi makes them to ho pariuulaily 1 eared, yet as often an they are taioless or nodulous in their transactions 
mill the Bengalese, find that they have fallen into tho hands of harpies 

“ Tin o ugli the influence of similar pi inn pies, power euliusted ton native of Hindoos tan si Idom fail* of 
Vonuhty of tho Natives of being imiiI tyianmeally, or peivei toil to the purposes ol ni|uHti< e Olllual 
India m tho distribution of or rnmistei ml employments of all soits, and in all gradations, uiu generally 
Jhfltico nseii as means of peon latum 

“ It has already appeared that ilio distribution of justice, whenever it has been committed to natives, wliethoi 

Tboxr Oorru ticn andFexjury ^ l,M * 0WI 01 Mahometans, ha* commonly beeomu a traOie hi venality , the best 
1 cause being obliged to pay lor success, and the woist having the opportunity of 

pui chasing it Money lias procured uoqmttan.ee evon for mui dei Such is the power of money, Hint no crime is 
more frequent, baldly any less thought of, than per jui y It jn no cvtruotdmui y thing to see two sots of witnesses 
«weiu mg directly coniinry to each ntli or, and to find, ujron a minute investigation, that low, pi nimbly, of the 
witnesses cm either side have a competent knowledge of the matter in question Now, un these eon upturns 
begin, not in tho practice ol tho Courts of Law, but liavctlioir ongm in tho character o( the people, ltispistto 
state them, in illiiHlniLion of that character , for although the legal rofoims introduced by Tjord Comwallis will 
purify, it may be hoped, tho fountains of justice, yot tho host odmuustratum of law will not eradicate tho 
mtoinal principles of depravity 

“ flulhsbnoHH, in a word, unrestrained by principle, operates nnivoraolly , and money, tho grand mstinmont of 

solflsh gratifications, may be called tho supremo idol of tho Hindoos* Deprived 
foi tho most paH of political power, and destitute of bold noss of spirit, but 
fmmod (or business, artful, frugal, and persevoiing, they arc absorbed m schomos for tho gratification of avarice 
“ Tlio tendency of that abandoned solflshnoss is to sot 4 ovary man’s hand against every man,’ either m projects, 

ox m acts of open force Whom violence, howover, fear interposes to lOHtrain 
Conning and. hypocritical t i leTn rpj l0 p C& 0 p | 0 0 £ the fiower Piovmco* in particular, with an exception of 

iU caste, are as dastardly os they are unprmoiplod They sock their 

cuds by xuoan artifieus, low ounmng, mtngao, falsehood, semlity, and hypoon- 
tioal obsequiousness. To suponors they appear full of moron co, of humble end willing submission, and readiness 
to do ovoxy thing that may bo required of them , and as long as they discern something either to expect or to 
tear, thoy are wonderfully patient of elights, neglects, and injuries But undor all this apparent passxvoness 
and meanness of temper, thoy are immovably persisting in their secret vxowi. With inferiors, they indemnify 
themselves by an indulgence of tho feelings whioh were controlled before \ and towards dependents, especially 
towards thoso whom an official situation snbjoots to their authority, they curry themselves with the mean pride 


Solflshneas and Avarice* 
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MUliIHII JPUCA1IUN IN FNLUV 


o± low mmd«i In tlio mEanor, and by far tlio most nunioious olas& of tho community, tv line each man is nu ulj 
on a lovol with Ills neigbboai, the native obtiiaotoi appodiis TVith less ilifiquiSG Tlio passions lu\ e a tiuu J.inm, 
and new eoiiAociiumcofa 010 soon to losnlt £inm tlio absunus oi tlio pinnaiy viituoiid sucioty Discoid, luticd 
abuse, sl.mdoib, m^oiios, complaints, and litigations, all tho otfacts ol selfishness unicsiiiinud by puucipk, 
piovail to a bnrpusinq device Tliey ovoispicad tlio land , tboy wmio pLipotiully 1 m line .ill mm in authmitj Tin 
dclibeiatc milue, the i.ilsclinod, tlio ealnmiues, and tlio avowed omuity with which the people pm sue ear h othci, 
and sometimes fnmi iatlioi to son, ottov avoiy mollifying tiow ot Llie liuinau lIi.ii ictui No shangri can sit 
down among them without bung Maude with tins teinpoi of malevolent unit en turn anil annnr»*-it \ , as a piuimnmit 
leatm e in tho cliaMatei oi the society It is seen in e\ciy village , the ml lain! ants live among carh ntliei m i suit ul 
lepulsivo side, nny, it cnteiH into almost oveiy iamily Hrhlom is time 1 linii^i liolil s\ it limit ils intiiriil 
diMsions uuL lasting enmities, most commonly, too, on the seme i >1 mlciest Tin* w union p u t the of this -.pint 
ol disrnicl Hr hi in bl.msli sub lection b> tlio mon, l<ho> use in ruiious pissmns against each nllwi, wlmli vent 
thenisLlves m rucIi loud, vuuh ut, and iiulercmt ladings, as air* luidly to he luairl m anv otliu )i.i i f ul Hit win Id 
“Though tho Bengalese, in ucmcial, have nut sulhcicnt lesoluliou In uni thin 1 1 sent mini- au.ini.t i u Ii ntliei 

in open lonilut, yet lubbmcs, tliells, buiulai k*s i i\ei pn am* 1 ., and all 'oil ol 
Bobhoiios, thefts, and other denicdulums, when* daikiiess, seeiei v, oi SHipii 1 e laii gm «nlvan 1 a«*i*, m is 

c €*i «L] iii» lv i onimoii, nnd h tu 1 been so in even pisl |m i uni ol wlm h tnv 'iu f unit 
is extant Their* airu asli s ol mb bo is md thieve*., who cimsnb i thenuiUes ail mg in then piupei pioh . ion, i t*i I 
ha\ mi* iinitid then laniilies, turn then e hildieu to it Now luie in tin 1 uni Id an mill hi i mine nil ml m nn » ( i 
lull dined Tumps ul these ItamlitLi, it is well known, aie gcucially tinpluvcd oi lia>|jinned liv tin Vn mmdai* id 1 1n 
ilisti nts, who au* slnu ois in then booty They hi*<|iictiM> nuke ill u ks iu budii*'., and on lima in * isiuiis tniiidi i 
is vei y ( miLmon lint besides llnse icgul.u imps, multitudes ul individuals employ tlieuiselvi . in ill* pmlip«< f In 11 
nut>li him is Not is it only m latgv anel populous plans, nnd flu 11 mhiiiI) that an li v lolem a an piailiul 

no pait ol 1 the orumtiy, no ullage, is sale limn them IJoinplaiiits ol dt pi i da liniii m rvrij «|iiaitei, on (lie 
highways, on IIuj water as well as the laud, aie pel petal il Though lhes( ne the mini * mm*e iminuli iti l 4 > 
vuthm MiimcuHi ul |u..1ue, and though niimheisol iiiniinals have Ik i ii, and an 1 , i senilul tlieivili till ulnid 
Doubtless, the (ouiipt administiatum ol criminal pistiicm Ihngal, Im many viai . midi i tin antlioiih id ilin 
Nabob, has giratly augiuval rd disoideis of tins nalme , but they have I In n oi igju hum the reimdn spun* 
llnbbois am mu' tlio Hindoos, ami iicqucnLly Uneven also, aie i dui tied liom Ihen ml me v hi Mh Mud 
that then pioleision is a lie'll! one No lay ol iiislnn Inm iimi lies them lu iiiiiviiiii Ilium id I In* i uni r n s, 
and the leebh Minings ol natmal rnnseienei aiesomi over bun le by example oiiil praifue l>< i h Mu, rln*v 
hold, mm nm mon with other Himluus, Mm piniciple ul III ill mi wlm h in then ina Iu nm >i pi tun uai « hn i 
They beheu that they am dixtmed by an inevitable nei essily to Mn n* pinlisiimi, and Iu, ill dial il« ill In t ill ifnm 
in it, lliey iliei el ore go on without eonipnuetinii, and arc* pnpamMo resign hie* win in \n I be apjHinilcd jimud 
shall come, with ustriiiishiug mrlifleience , considering I be law Mia t eundeniiii them, not a* Mu in itnniu id ut 
Justice*, but u4 tin* powei of a strongri paity And hem, again, it evident, Mint a imlual <huu"ciii prnuiple 
must Ixi picHliieed, More a spirit ol lapuu* limit iiom islnil ran he t uml, 

“ Heiu vo1c*im n Iioh been npicscniorl ns a leadinc^ piimiple in Mu nniiilsol the llindout, but Mm e who muLetln , 

, assei liinn know little of Muir < liaiat It r llowt> it pi^ildi that lirnevoleneu 

lout but orueL should he mm ruin, wlieie pistin*, U ut Ii nnd *hnmI fail It aie mi ^u*iiMy waulmp v 

Oeitnm niodi*s, indeed, ot distulmtim* vicliuils Iu im iidunnf uml u si i upitluns 
abstinence Innn Home sm*ts ol ainnml loud, au* pu sc nhrd by the ivli>>um ol the llimluun lint the* n>.feiilulnms 


ilisirilml mills fiCMjueutly cmniiiiitative , itti oil emit; Item the ^inu of iiiHjiuly heduwi d on idle and Miml^ jmm Is 
And though a Hindoo would Hlnink with lion ui In mi tlm idea of dim lly Hla^im' a cow, wlm Ii o u t .mnl immnl 
ainoiiH them, jet lie wlu> times mie m his rarli, galled and cseoimli'd as she ullrn is by the joke, buh Inn unmem- 
tully horn hour in horn, without any euro m uinsidmatimi of Mu* i mih(H|in me Tlimudb thru loir. Die iiMlilutiun ot 
tho two practical* in epic stum may bo urged iih an urgiitm ut fin the ongimtlly bemvuleul turn ol the religion wlmli 
enjoined thorn, it will not at all Inflow Unit mdividiuN, who in lulim* ngen pnloim I hem, m uliHliruiHi tu that Mi* 
gum, muHt aIho bo benevolent , atul hu who is oruol evc*u to that mxiLtnv for wlnt It lie is tinighi b) lire i*ciiigiou Iu 
tiuteebun the luglmsb xsivomicr, gives tlio Miongcst pi out ol an unfeeling dmpnhd um It m true, that in iiinuy uisert 
they avo Hinrt iu obuorving luruiH Tliosu aie, mduoel, their 11*11^1011, mid tlio bmndaliou ul tluur liupcw , Mien* cimde* 
anumpluatod ui them, and m tiuiir wwtoH tbojr civil Htato and esmiloH Hut ul ihn sentiment 4 which tlm forms 
woultL uoeiu tu miliubto, thoy arc totally regoiillcHH Though lium tlm physical Hti*ueLim* of their IsuIiun they are 
ouHily Bu«oi*|)tiljlo oi lmpvutttiionij yot thut they liavo littlo ival tondmiuHH of mine], humum very ovidimt from novoml 
cuvumBUmcou T ho flrrt that shall bo memtioaod u tho shoohing bai'biuity of thuie puuinhuumtH. Tho outthig off 
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Mr Grant’s viows as to tho 
chaTaotor ot Mahomodaus 


logs, hands, noses and oars, patting out of eyes, and otlior pentd infhohons of a similar kind, oil pen* formed in the 
coaiSGbt mannoi, abundantly justify on i argument 

“ A sinulai disposition to enmity is hkewiso shown in then ficatmcnt nl vnnrpii&Lpil enonnon And m 
Absence of Patriotism gonei.il a want ni sensibility ior oihets jh a yoiy eminent rhiUALtmstie of tins 

pooplu Tho fl|kilh} with wluuli a Hiuilno views all poisons and nitucsbH mi- 
001 netted with himsolf, is snch as e\ cites the juriignifiou of J(Siii i o]mmiih At any rate, his legal ds ostein 1 Imt to 
avci) naiinw nicle PafiJiitism is absolutely nnknown in Jhiuloostan 

Tt i** nnt within the pi on net of this wink tn disrush how i.n tin *i bovo-t pintert news of Hr (Thailrs fhanf, 

_ , in mu ml to fhe condition ni ihnilno society, especially in Bengal, may he 

Groat moral and mtellootual lllw , (liil . 1 . A i *1 <7 , , 

advance in Bongal |iist ifi.ililr Ills mows vic.r icrmdorL just a routing ago, and il Jus estimate 

nl file moial iomlifiiiii ol the Hindoo population ol India, especially ol Bengal, 
In 1 taken to he even appniMmah l\ iminf 110 one at ipiaintcd with the pieseut rntulitimi oi flic Ihugalis \ an help 
ailmumg tho vast stndi* iowaith mlc Ilei filial, innial, so< tal, anil jiolitn ( tl pingicss whuli they have made dm 1111* a 
eoidni> nl Ihdisli mh, anil mail) hall a iinfiiiv nl t dm atom in flu languages, litnatni e, and sneners nl 
(heat lh itian 

^ _ I will now nuoie Mi Clriilis (Iraui^ uiwh, written 111 fhe stine iif»a.Use 

Mr Grant’s viows as to tho , , t . . . , . . , . , .. , . . . 

chaTaotor ot Mohomodans 111 ,,yni * d and sm lal lomlilioii ol t he AlahoniiMUnh ol India, a 

t enfiii) ago llrs 4 i\* — 

‘ 01 i In* M ihnim*«lans wlm mi \ in i nijiidriddi nmnliei^ with I In Imniei mlialidanfs ol all flu* eomdiies 
_ _ iiihdiu'd hi then* aims in IIindoiKlan >1 is in rissu v <l 1 m> In sav n h*w winds 

ddious licouUous and cruoi Hnginafly nl flu* l.nfii iait , pinud, liner and lawless , aflaehed also In i lien 

mijh 1 sill ion, wlmli elimslieil fliui native pi ojk usd 11 s, I In 1 ) 1 weie inideieil liy 
smeesi \el nune pmiiil, » angumai >, sens mil, and lugotteil Then govri niiieid, f hough no Isolated iimlei tlm House 
ol Tiimmi, w.e iitidnulif edl) a violent despoil an, .1 ml fin* di lr“,ih d admimsliat 1011 nl it, Inn olfrn u hcvciv oppiession 
Ibcaking f In 01114 li fhe mdiamtH oi iimials wlm li ohsh uefeil flu 11 way fn puwei, I In ) alferwaiils aliunloueil 
f liemselw s In f lie imi>t virion* indulgcm 1 s, anil Hie most niioeiou> er indites IVihdy in flnin, was mine signal 
than in flic Hindoos Kmie^sive heat In in s, n '.urinations, *m«l uaiipalioiis, iiunk flien liihloey more, pis Imps, 
ilimi lliaL ol 1111^ olihet people The pmii ssion ol mins was si udicd lij flieni, and (hey nilfivafed the Peisian 
learning Tlii i y intirndiiuil \1ah11 law*, ini turd Iru 1 uili and ignorant f 1 iIm*s mid in t lies aditiimstmtimi ol them, 
as may he pidgisl linm flu* s pm men above e\hilufei|, weie uinsf iniiupf. 

“lively woihlly pi ufc*sMOii, indeed every tsiiiiM* ol sieulat business, was in their u vowed opinion (an opinion 
Bogmd sooular businos* it- )* incs mu iliblr with strirt vntiiu Hinumeive, and flu 

rooonoiLublo with strict Virtue del ills ol fho linn ih e% fliey leit 1 hiefl) (0 the Hindoos, whom they dehpmefl 
und Eoligion. and msidfeil Wliem then government ntill jitevmls, Hie t lianu Lei ri*Niiliim* 

1 Mini ilieir miginal lempei und supers! 1I1011, iiugniviiftMl |jy fhe en|iij rnenf ol power, remains in lonie hi mu pus 
vineen, when* their aiiflmrdy is sub vetted, and whore many of them hill inlo file lower lines of hie, fliat ehamefer 
heisnueH less obvious , Imt wdli more knowhslge, and mnie pivleusmns fo udegrdy, I bey iwv os uuprimipled us the 
Ilind'Km* Then peiluly, however, und lieenlioiiMiesh, art* fhe perluly tind luetdioiiMtiesH of a liulder pisiple 

Kniiu tlm goveinnieut and 111 inruns Lure of flu* MnliomeiliuiH, llm Uiudonu have ei*H 4 iiuly tleiiv<‘il no 
Vioofl of IlmdooB and Maho- improvement of ehmiuder. The invuderH mny fanly be supposed to have 
modann, on tho wholo, similar, contributed (Jieir sinus* to Hie giMiend evilw, ntirl even fn have meiensed them 
owing to thoir mtormucturo Hut they 'lid 110L jmuluee Uioso evils, nor could fhej have perpefuulcMl them, 
111 opposition to the uoiiiuh and Hpn il. of f ho llindmiH, wlm aru m munhei, prolmhly, uh eight to <mo. Tiny 
may, Mien Ions be tonsidoiod mtlier ns ioiihI itiiting an uKVHsnm, limn oh giving a clniiuetor Lollu* unisH The viets, 
howcvei, oi llm MalimmsIaiiH imd Hindoos oil* so homogenous that in sUtmpf their cIIocLh, it is uot in.o einaio 
to apeak id Imlli (dtiHHus uiuloi tho dem riptiou of tho rmo cnlJurfivo body info wlnc.h lliey mo now (ortnod 

“ Upon llm whole, then, wo can not avoid teengiiizmg m tlm people td HimtooHtan, a iuan of mm Immnfiihly 

di*gi*nei*ato ami hiute, ndaimng but a fochlii hcuhc of moral ohligatum, yet oIn»H» 
rf^Mift 0taQ ^ ® a * 1TOS nale m thoir dwrogaMl of what they know to bo right, governed by muluvoleim 

and lioeutious jxinhioiih, rtituigly exemplifying tkoofloofH produced on Mooiety 
by groat ami gonoral oonuptioii of mannoiw, and gunk m imw»ry by thuir viooh, in a ernmtry peculiarly culoulated, 
by its natiunl mlvautagoH, in promote tho happmosa of Ik inhabitants Tho dohnoatiou from wluoli thi« ocmolumou 
ih formed, haa Ixion u tank ho jiamful, that nothing oaoopt tho ooiujoiowmeua of meaning to do good could have 


* Muted 1’wliamoatary f apm Mlailng to tho uttdn of India 1 Ctatrai, Ippowlia 1 1 Fubtu (1808), pp. 00-88. 
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induced the author to proceed in it Ho trusts he has an alFootmg sense of the gonoial lmperfoetion of hninnu 
liatmo, and would abhor tho idea of nQorlle&sly or contemptuously exposing tho defects of any man or sot of men 
If he has given au nnfavotuablo description, his wish is not to excite dutcsl ation, hut bo engage compassion, and 
tomato it appai ont, that what speculation may have ascribed to physical and xmohangoablo causes, spungs 
Item moral soilicch onpable of collection ”* 

This estimate of tho chaioctoi of tho Hahomedan population piescnts, no doubt, a pamtnl piotmc, bnt flu* 
BemarkB on Mr Grant’s esti- RT1 ^ 101 himsolf has oxpiessod his mows in an apologetic manner, and vv o have no 
mate of the character of Ma* reason io doubt tbo sincerity of philanthropic motives with winch he nppiMi s to 
homedans have loooided them Nor must wo loigoi that his opinions vveie loimeil mil 

wnttuu about a century ago, between tho years 1702 and 1707 — a pound when Iho hill nf Hie Mulumicd.iii Km pm 
had pioilncecl wuil<u o and anai chy, devastating Lbo countiy and bloating up the entire lain u of Mahomed m Hoc ict v 
and pnhtual mgainsatum Constant lapmo aiul hi uodshed had (m some time boon aging m Ilia Lmd, ending t 
stitc ot nisocuiily and convulsion which is destiactivo not only ol faucial oidoi but also cl all Hie aits of peue mil 
Ihe piogiess ot litciatmo and stirnus, wlmh r in tluivo only m peace and iiiuleL good oinmiineui Imleed, < \ei. 
i cuismy view of the histoi y ol India ol that pound will show tlut, with the downhill ol Ihe Mali min d m '•v f i in • it 
government, Ihe put suits and cluuartei ot Uie Mahrnucdaiih luul ulso decayi rl Out incident alone seniii Millie u nt 
lo lllnstmtc the rxtiWKio auaicliy anil wins k ol ihe social system ni the M iliomerlaiis ihu mg that pound, in n in lie 
f ditto ol Hie MulmmeiLui Knipne at Delhi, anil its iioighlxnu tug piovim es I Linnet beieniemheiecl Dial it w is in tie 
vuai I7SK that the Mahomedau system ol government had so eumplelil) bioken tip, that Du llohilla i Inel, (llmlmi 
K.uhi Khan, Ini ring auontianceiutolhe miperiul pubic i* at Ihllii, put nut IheiyeMtl 1 lu> t lit n inuiiitrli, Hli ill Mini, 
and that it was not till tlieyeai 1K0.1, when Loiil Lake, alter a vci \ sillies did cnmptiigii iiyainst Die Malinin , 
i.tpfimd Delhi mi behalf oi the Bust India Company, that peare and nnlci wen lestoml in theeapilal, mid siiilaMi* 
provision was made h>i tho lilmded ctupeioi, his hmuly and depeiidmts It mu <4 nevei In loigeDm Dial lie 
decay and downhill ol any political system oieilis anaiehy, ananliy pi educes diuiijilure ol * nc i«tl I le*, .ind 
nianneis, ioelnigw, and nu>tm*H ol actum , anil it can never l>o doubled that tho political downhill ol au> lace hunt 1 
with it muwil, mUlleitnal, and social deglutition sncli, indu'd, liad lieccmic llm eoiidilum id Die Mohoincdan 
Hneiety ol India upon tho down (all ol LheMugh.il Kmpire, and ll vveunelully stud) lie IiMoikuI cvenh ol Did 
pound, m sobci e.umsluess, wo shall piebald) lmd Hint iniieli ol Mi ('li.nlos Cli anf *H lomlemnaloi y c dunate ol 
the uuual and social concilium of the Mahomed uis luul ample excuse at the lime win n hi wmli 

Perhaps, nothing throws aiumo vivid mid pictmcsipie light upon the politiiuhiml vhmI dec ath me ni flu 
^ „ Mughal Kmpne, alMiut the time when Mi Dliailes (limit mole lie* Tii air \ 

vih oomposod by Shah Alum "■ UIUUI1 Kh*gy com posed in [Visum, m llm fomi of .i Wot <//, by Ihe hiiipiroi 
aflor being dopnvod of hmoyo- Hlmh A lam lumscll, mm uflei In had been dt pined ol bin eje-.mht m 
Bight in 1788,— on tho down- 17 HH The poem has been punted in an \ppemliv lo 11 Tfa Jin ho if of In* 
lall of tho Mughal Empire /iVe/w u j Hhah-Aithtni" by Onphiui W Kraiullin, [uihliidicd, mi hum imn a«* 

1 75>K, with u Leo tranNlatirm in Knglish veiue Tho hist m enl im|K>i lance and mfercst of Dm poem pi lily if 
lieiug quoted hero in tliu original, togcthei with Uuptain Kram klm's liuuslaiion nud NoIom - 

ho ^ Jlj* J oli t Lo ^ j* f* 

L« iff Jl^; p h— 4 i yf # pj b uLjT 

t® yp Ai? & pxu # *W yp ^ j\ aA | Lo pAfr 

I® afaf af b a— j g** . mn sl a fa 

1 ® ^ ^ ■■ a ^ i n r 1 d£ Am>| 4 , a^j sS m mjj t&jf 

U 1. i u ojL y * ah — aj ala ]j* 

Lo « aaa^ pa— oA iS 

to aja > — -** ^IjU tojS a paly JU ^ILJhb 

U isjf'd’j — ihr* * Ua mp* *ato j 

k cr* &*** C-Af y-wf 8# p^Afa r — 

k b —jl&S iimi # Mala a „ ^ ^Uif ^ 

*• aA fi** ) jy* ^ib • ^ + * iaf; i*f Jt 

* Printed Pnrluuncmtoy Papm minting to tho ofCam of India . Ownral, Appendix l) Futho (18W), pp 30 1. 
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Ifl yyl ^ j* 9*0. * 

L* cyA* J d -it 1 ; ^ A • 

Lo »i dal J*il Of A&b # 

l* ^)8 *u l 5 j/^ «— "**0 # 

Ic iSJjLj if A mwll V 0 fc*ik 9 

^ 1-0 4/^; Jj 1 — 93 5 f* * 

u ^5-jUja *d"i ^1 J *AJ jf £•* * 

La A—AiU 4jt Aa. * 

Lo jj— -*«* Oil *■ " *iS IdjA ;l* * 

*■ Whole * wifli Imulif pomp tlio slulely domes ,u me, 
In ynn dm k town m mied muium h lu^ 

Kin Ini n, dejecfed, Mini!, uplite with wins, 

In itM i h his tenei.ddr iNjit't ( sin us, 

As Muoui»li llu* Iniulv (01111*1 I huil m\ w.iv 
Himnds ht > in k in\ (Mi, wlin Ii «-md, oi teemed irisiiy 
k I jo, flic chi c lcni|icsi gallic i m<* 1 1 mu aim, 

In iheaillul c luiiils has tlmiinM the mipuial sfar , 

Has lo I lie winch, and blond evp.insenl heaven, 

Mv st if c, in \ 1 nil \ and k iikmIiiiii iriven 1 

Turn was, i) knii» 1 whenc lolled in power mi pi erne* 

Tli\ voice was hcaul, and nnhons had'd (lie fhcine, 

Now sail ii wise for sordid hist oi gold, 

li\ liaifoifiii^ wiles, fhy I In one and Kmpne sold 

See \nn (nice Al^lun, f with infeinpeiafe liasfe, 

Oleums like a mefeoi through (lie palace waste, 

K» owning, temlie, fhieufeiih wdli ugmve 
Tin pinoem, O Timnor, good and hiave, 

Yef, iioi flie f leulment lioin the inhnimiii Ine, 

Nof nil in) km«il > stale in dusf laid low, 

('an lo this In east such tort in iiih pnm import, 

\s does, O Nazir, | thy detested «rt 

Hut t ho* too late, the day ol reckoning come. 

The fyianl whom them serv’dHf has soal’il ill) diMiiu, 
Hus hurled thee, teliel, headlong liiini tho height 
Of powei aliuseel, and dune thy Hoveicigti nghL 
OluiHte part uern of my hed, and joys KOiene, 
t )nce my delight, Imt now liow changed the neencO 
Donriemned with me in plaintive Hltunw to mourn, 
The scanty piitanee fiom om oil spring tom f 
The vipei, whom with losfering earn I nurst, 


*Smm£> & A — (JS 

U&& J tu jAJj o o b a J */f | +M 
u*b c*-. a<o if jp jjU 

** j j*°\ j\) j **>1) 

bjji ) ujboUt JX+* jH AJU J U JL. 

uv* j — ?** u't*- J 1- j )j *y 

Alt j|^Ji Af _Jjy£j J| y AjfjjJf uJUal 

W JJJ * | iMs ;f u»L-ijf 

Deep m my hosnm plants his stint* tin nrsi , 

Hints in IiIochI, and heedless ol Ins word, 

Pauls foi file min of lim snmenpi lend 
Nobles inmate, tj upheld by jiower itml pnde, 

To whom om lav mils novel weie dc mod , 

Hee to wh d miseiy and due dis^oiee, 

>inii pulidy aiemsed, lias Imni^hi a> loyal race 
Hi mhl noi f honi stai hum CahuJ’H lealms mhunoo, 
t ni |H*i id I Timoor || poiAi I lie aveiif(iii^ lame 
On these ule imitois ipiuk desfrintnm pom. 

Hi chess my w i on 14 s, and kindly n^hls reside, 

Thee, too, O Sinduh, dlustiioiis ehiel, 

Who once daUi promise to iilioul icliel , 

Tine I invoke, exeiitliy ^eneieiiH aid. 

And o’oi their heads I114I1 wave ilia aviMi^m^ hhwle 
And ye, O faithful [ alia is of my Slufe, 

Hy I Headship hound, and hy my |miwim elaie, 

Htisfui, t) Asuf * and ye Hntrhsh eliiefn,* 1 ^ 

Nor hlush (o sooth an injured momirt Ii'h ^moCh , 
Hnthfny 1 my soul, nuwoifhy rnip* disown , 

Ijmiiii fosudaln the loss oi Ht^liimid tlimne, 
laiun that 1111pn1.1l pude, and sfar-ehyl fKiwar, 

Aie Imt. the fleeting (Nif'eanfH oi nil Inmi , 

Y11 Hie flue miuhlo of due cJinireHM, 

Ptu^ial of alloy, thy hoiuiwh Himti hIiuII eeiwn a 
Wlmt iiiou^li tho Kim or empite mid enmnmml, 

Hhotn oi itn luiamK, mdi^hfeiiH noL tho latul I 
Homo Iinpidnr day, n provideiiiinl nwo 
Again may rcmovnfn Urn falling Hint , 

Again, 0 King, rumo up thy illiistriuiiH men, 

(jluun thy sod mimJ, and olowe iliy days in |mace 1 * ”ff 


4 I huvi* thought tho flint hiv Uuuh, wtuc Ii nin rneu ly uitrcMluotary and cannot Tm wcHiiinfod any part of tfio Miginal, to Ihi beUe» 
ralciuluifsl lit goe h.iI inftn linn to Lho muhu, ihmi an uhrupt cuuinumiemcmt oi tlio olegy, an m the Kin^H own wonU 
* f Uholawm (himlu Klum 

i Mtintooi Ah klinu, Huponritondenl of tlm HchuhWiI. 

TI10 Mo^iit nohiluy, who abandoned tho King cm llm appioiuh of tho rohula 

Timoor Hindi, king of On bul, on Hu fotlmt, thn Abitallcsi n, but visit to Delhi, was marriod to a prmoomi of Uni loyal family, 
giviw Inn win, /annum Hindi, ncloun to tho thiono oi iiindoostan 
H AHuf Al Diiwla, Visit*) of I ho Hmpua 

*• it is rnunh to In* Umoufnd, that tlio slaUk of jmUUcsc at Oaloutta could not, at that ttma, adnU of (loveinmout intm f ermg <m 
tlio oecasioft-for aueh was tlm mfhumeo of tho UntiHh imrno, that hod ths clotachuumt statumod ab Auojmlme, only maruhod out ol 
1 lum rmiUmmoutai tha hrufvd tyrant would bar 0 douhtod, and U10 Klng^s mufortumw beau avortfd. 

tf it inMy not bo amliM to iimuuk that several MH ooplos of the abovo Hlegy having boon oiroulated lluoughout India, vnnoua 
nvulnnp msy hava oaobml Tho ono horn incwontod, was obtalMd by tbo author whilst st Delhi, and therefor©, apmaead to bun 
Miu most autheniw 1 Imt bo thinks iumaeli bound to ackuowlodgo ha has iml a pootto torsion of tho samo ttlogy, wnloli m*%nxi 
m tho Nttmm* Moyosme for May IW* said to bo w*Ufcm by Captain Hymos, from whoso romarohas Into tha hlitory and ante 
ipnfks of tho mtorostiay Kingdom of Am, the pubUo may ospete to dorite maoh tmafttl and instrootiva iufortuatiom 
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CHAPTER III. 


H Baling principle 


Mr CHARLES QUANT'S SCHEME FOR THE INTELLECTUAL, MORAL AND ROCTAL REGENERA- 
TION OP THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, AS PROPOUNDED IN HIM TREATISE, 1702 07 A D 
INTRODUCTION OF ENGLISH EDUCATION A MORAL DUTV OP THE STATE, 

AND NOT FRAUGHT WITH POLITICAL DANGER 
Evon mmc* mtorostiiuj than tlio passages quoted in ilie preceding chaptei, ih CMi-ijitei* IV, nl Mi Chilli^ 
Mr Grant’s Scheme for the Tioatisc*, umlui tbc heading h Itiqnmj utfo tin Mmsuns w/nt ft mqftl l»> 

improvement of the Natives d by Mrr/f lhtUmi, fm the Impuutonviii uj flu nimlitum uf ftn Asiatn Seh- 

o t India ropiesents typical pr/s, n*ul A ns uins tn Ubjt*hms ” I niav quote tin* following |m - sages hum it 
notions of eaiiy En gl ish phi- a* ilesuiptive ol the eailirst irtns of British |>Ii iliinl.lu upic slab miu ii k r»«u rliu«« 
lanthiopists, the* nitiodiictum til English education in India They an* dll (he nuni \alu ihli 

■is after iiliD la|ihe o t a routing of Bntu.1t mle, they r*n«Ujle us in (imipaie the* p ist with tin* piescnl -it.it i k nt tin* 
policy oi English education m India, and they mu deeply in teazling, as furnishing 1 hr means nl judging him tin tlu> 
antic i|M turns ol statesmen, in icgard to tin 1 pi ng u sh hi d effect nl English ecluc it ion among f lic» people ol India, 
have boon icilmed Mr U Italics Giant liogi us the l lupin with tho fnlhmmg obsmafmns — 

“ We now proceed to the main object ol tins work, — fm I hr sake* ol which alHhc pirmling topics ami <1 is 
rnsFiirms have* hre.ni (nought foi ward, — an inquiry into the 1 means ol remedying dismilcis, which lmvr become 
thus inveUuato m tho state* ol hoc uty among out Amain subjects, which destiny tliuir happiness, ami ohufiml 
eveiy hpeH ich of improvement aiming tlunn 

“That it is m tho highest degree drsuablr, that a healing |iimriple» shmihl hr introduced, no man, much, will 
Healing principle <h* n y Mupposmg it to hr in om puwei to coiiwjicc them ol fhu uiiniualitv ol 

the* annnal mien fir i» ol so many hum mi vufiriu on tlir furun.il [>ilr , ol (lie pm- 
foflffion of lobbny, cnnipioliemhng niuiclei , ol tho imliilgiiicc cil om* class nl people m tin* wlmli oifalngiic ol llayi- 
tionH cnmcH, without any aduquato pimishmr nt , of the* ini'lcitmc ol (.hr lives of id In is, accordin'' to fliru m dilutes, 
foi tho mnest IriHrs, of tlu* ai bitiat} imposifirni nl hinf liriuimir nies, clrvoul ol all inoial woifh, of fin* pinsuil 
ni liveugc, by o firings to mihIilIivo deities, ol the* csfalilishrnc lit of Iving, la 1st evidence, gaming, ami other mi- 
nioialdirs, by law , ol tlu* paichm of capital oil cures fm ruonc) , of li\nig in pm chase flu* t*\piafion ol wilful uul 
habitual iniquity, by coiomonial obsc*i vant es , and of tlu* wcunhip of slocks, stones, uupim* mid uialrvolruf duties, 
no man living, siuoly, would uflltm Unit we ought, that we air af Illicit}, to withhold lioni (hem fills ccmviehon 
u Aio wo bciunil for over in piesorvc all tho e*mumitu*s in tin* Hindoo H\H(ctu v Ila\e wr lie*eotm the guardians 
Great Britain not bound to ol em *y punuplr and pun fire which it. contains 1 '' An* we plnlend 

preserve the enormities in the fo Mippoit, foi all grnci nl.imiH, by (lie* aiillionty ol out government anil fin 
Hindoo system powe*t ol oui arms, the* imsi*in*h which igmirunee and kiiavriy liuw* so long 

cntflilrel upon a laigo poiticm of thu human nice? Is this flu* pmf which a free*, a humane, nml tut enhghfemsl 
notion, a nation itsell piofessing piinripleH diamrtncally opposite to those* in question, Inis ingtiged fo art louiucls 
its own Hubjurts f It would lie too absurd ami extravagant to nuiuitain, flint any nngiignnierit ol f his kind r \isfs , 
thaf Gioat Bntaiti i« undei any obligation, finest or iiiiplu*d, to iipluihl ermiH ami usages, ginns and liimlammilal, 
mibvoiNivc* of the Hi ht pnm i i|ilc*s o( icomiii, moral it}, nml reliunm 

" Jf wr had ronquoiod such a Kingdom ns Mc*\ic*o, wdierc* a mirnbrr ol hmntnt urfims werr irgulnrly ofleic*d 

Example of Mexico ov<,,,y J " ,u ll,M,n 1,111 1,1 ihi ' MllUl hbmM ,,aV4 ‘ vnlm b 'luuw «d m (his 

lnni'nl modi* of Imfeheiy V Yel, lor near llmly yems, we have*, with |«*rlee*t 
urrimooni, soon rite*H, in ie*ahly moto mid and nironmih, piactiHoei in our Indian femhuies If human life nmsf be 
HatTiflrcMl to supcihl.itinn, at lesmt the incur imelewc, woithloss, m uiiromic*c*b»d mmnbeeH ol tho Hourly might be 
devoted But m IlindcNJHtau, inntlicTH of fanulies are taken fiom the midst of fhe»ir ehddren, who havo jUHtlriht 
tliuir (atlicn also, and liy a most diabolical coin plication of foi i*o arid hand, uio dnvun into tlio flameH 

u Shall we bo m all time to cioino, os wo lnthuito have been, passive Hpc»c*tatoiH of thm uimaf.uml wielcodiMWH f 
Ho attempt made to recall It may, indeed, well appear Hurpiming lliab in I ho long period timing which 
the Hindoos to the dictates of we have held those temtomcH, wo have made no Morions attempt to roeall the 
Truth and Morality* Hmdcx>« to tho dictates of Truth and Morality This is a morUfylug proof 

hew little it hoi been considered} that tho ends of government, and tho good oi society, have an inseparable 
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No foioe but Reason to be 
employed 


connection with light piraciples We have boen satisfied with the apparent subnussn encss of these popple, and have* 
attended ohiofiy to tho maintenance of otu anthoiity ovei the countiy, and the augmentation of ora commerce and 
revenues , but have never, with a view to the promotion of thBii happiness, looked thoi oughly into their internal state 1 . 
“If, then, we ought to wish foi the coirention of those criminal habits and pi notices wlnoh prevail among 

them, it cannot reasonably be questioned, that we ought also to make allow- 
able attempts for this end , and it remains, therefore, only to oonsidei m what 
manner this design may be host pursued 
“ Shull wo lesort to the power we possess, to destioy their distinctions of castes, and to demolish their idols ** 
Assmodly, not "Potpo, instead of convincing them of their onoi, would foitify them in the persuasion of being 
light, and the use of it, oven if it piomisod liappiez consequences, would still ho altogether unjust 

“ To the use of teason and oigumeut, however, 111 opposing thoir eirois, there ran bo no objection There is, 
indood, tho sbzongeat obligation to make those enois manifest, since they gemnate and tend to poipotnate all the 
nnsmen which have heon sot foith, and which our duty, as mleiB, instead of peimitting ns to viow with fill out 
indiffeiraipc, calls npcm ns by ovei> piopci method to pio\enfc 

“ Tho ti uo cm o of darkness, is the mtiurluctinn of light Tho Hindoos err, hoennse they are ignoiant, raid 

llu n ctiois hate novel fraily been laid before them Tbe cnnimnnuatimi of 

mimieatedto irntwea of Indm’ 0UI Mul to them, would pinve the IiokI rnneily lot then dis- 

niders, imd Hub romcilv is pioposod, fimn a full convict ion, that if judiciously 
and patiently applied, it would hasp gi cat and liapp\ clli^ts upon them t lire is luniouiable and advantageous for us 
“Theie aio two ways of making this ooiinniniuahmi the one is, by the medium of tho languages of those 
Whether through their own countries, the otlici is, by tlu 1 medium oi our own Tn general, when fnnugn 

Languages, or through Rug- teailieis have proposed tomstiiH l the inhabitants of any count] y, they have 
P usnl the V< mueular tongue r»J tlmt people, foi a natural and iiGoossaiy reason* 

that, they could not hope to make any other means of < ommnnii ation intelligible in them Tins is not our awe in 
respect ol om Iflastei n dependent it*s They aie our own, wo have jiossi^wed thorn long, many Englishmen lotudo 
among the Natives, our langnagr 1 ih not unknown theie, and it ih piactieahlo to difFimcit more wuloly Tho choice, 
tli ensure, of either mode, lira npcm to uh , and we aio at liberty to consider which ih entitled to pisifercnco Upon 
thw fliibja t, it ih not ink tided to pass an evilusive decision here , the points absolutely kj bo contended for are, that 
we ought k) impart out superior lights, and that tins ih practicable [hat it ih piaoticnble by two ways, ran uevei bo 
an argument why neiihet should he attempted Indeed, no gi cat reason appears why either should bo systema- 
tically mtoidif ksl, Hinee paikeular coach may loooinmond, even that which in, m general leivst eligible 

“ The ac ijuiHitum ol a lorngri longungc ih, to mm of cultivated nmidH, a mattei of no great difficulty English 

teachers could, therefore, bo sooner qualified to offer instruction in tho native 
t,,an t,1 '° ,I ' ,?iaTl4 w " ul<1 iw P’ 9 l H “° a u> toomiPil mourn Thw 
method would honor crime into ojicmtiiln mom speedily than tho other, and it 
would uIho bo Httrndod with tho advantage ol ft moio ciucfnl fielortion of thu matter of niHbnetion Iiut it would 
bo far mom confined und Iphh effectual , it may ho termed a species of fleripheiing Tho deeiphem is required to 
unfold, in intelligible words, what was before hidden XTpim oveiy now oousum, lie lion ft similar labour to perform, 
and tho information iililui noil from him in limited to tho single commumoution then mode All other wutings, in 
tho name character, ntill remain, to those who are ignorant oi it, unknown ; hut if thoy ore taught tho character 
itHoir, thoy can at onco road ovory wilting in which it is UNed Thun, suponor in point of ultimate advantage 
does tho employment of tho TCnghsh language appear ; and upon this ground, we giro a preference to that mo do, 
proposing lieie, that tlio eommuTneatum of our knowledge shall bo made by tho medium of onr own language. 
Thill proposition will bring at onco to Lual, both tho pihjoiple of suoh oommumoation, and that modo of convoy- 
anoe which can alone bo questioned , for llm admission of tho prmoiplo mnst, at loaNt, include in it tlio 
admission of tho nor ro went moons miitod to tho ond, whioh wo oonooivo to bo tho native languages The pnnoi- 
plo, however, and tho mode, are ntill diHtinot qno*lionn, and any opinion wluoh may be ontutained of tbo latter 
cannot affeot the former \ but it ia hoped, that wlial ehall bo offend here oonooramg thorn, will bo found sufficient 
to justify both. 

"We proceed, then, to observo, that it ia perfectly m the power of tbia country, by degreea, to impart to the 

Hindoos our language , ofterworda, through that medium, to mako than ao- 

betaSSt taiSS&ei| llW, ^ d our eas 7 K*wwy ooapoaitiona, upon a vauety of aubjaota t and, 

U * B ' lot not the idea haatily excite deru ion, progreufoely with tho simple elements of 

our arts, our philosophy, and religion Those acquisitions would silently undermine, and at length subvert, the 
fcbr^ok of error ; aad »U tho objections that may be apprehended against such a ohango, are, it it ooafidantly bolieved, 
capable of a solid angwer. 
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u The first communication, and the instrument of introducing the rest, must he the English language , thu is 
a key which will open to them a world of new ideas, and policy alone might have impelled us, long since, to put it 
into their hands 

14 To introduce the language of the Conquerors, seems to be an obvious means of assimilating a conquered people 
T ^rampift of Hahomedan to them Tho Mahomedans fiom the beginning of their power, employed fch» 
Conquerors introducing Per- Pei si an language in the affairs of government, and in tho public departments 
slBZLa This piaotioe aided thorn in maintaining thou superiority, and enabled them, 

instead of depending bhndly on native agents, to look into the conduct and details of public business, as well os 
to keop intelligible registers of the income and expenditure of the State Natives readily learnt tho laugunge 
of Government, finding that it was necessary in evory concern oi Revenue and oi Justice, they nevt bee ami* 
teacheis of it, and in all tho provinces over which tho Mogul Empire extended, it ib still undei stood ami 
taught by numbois of Hindoos 

It would have boon our intei ost to have followed their oxamplo , and had wo done ho, on the nMiunptirm of 
Should have been followed Druanner, or some ycaib afterwords, tho English language would now 
by the British, with much bene- have boon spnkan arid btudiod by multitudoh oi Hindoos thinughnut mu 
fit to Administration pinvmcoq Tho details of the revenue would, horn the hogmnmq, have hem 

open to our inspection, and by facility oi examination on our part, and difficulty or fabiicatinn on that nf 
the natives, manifold impositions of a gioss nature, which havo been practiced upon us, would have been pie- 
eluded An easy channel of eommunu ation also, would always have been open hotween the inters and the sub- 
jects, and numberless grievances would have been represented, 1 allowed, or prevented, which tho ignorance of tin* 
former in tho country languages, and tho hinder anoos cxpeneucul by thu latter m making their approaches, have 
sometimes suffered to pees with impunity, to tho enoouiagemont of now abuses Wo wore long hold in tho dark, 
both m India and m Europe, by tho use of a technical Revenue language , anil a man oi oonsideiable judgment, 
who was a member of tho Bengal Administration near twenty yoais huh o, publicly animadverted on the absurdity 
of our submitting to employ the unknown |nrgon d a compioiocl people It in roi Lun, that tho Hindoos would easily 
have conformed to tho use of English , and they would still bo glad to possoss the language of thru mantels, the 
language whuli always gives woight anil consoquonco to tho Natives who havo any a(<|iiaintanrr with it, and which 
would enable every Native to make his own rcpicsontation ducrtly io the Go vet nor -General himself, who, it may 
bo presumed, will not commonly, heucuibi th, bo chosen fi am the line of the Coinpany’H mu vants , ami tlicu ohu c, may 
not speak tho dudeeth ol the country Oi wlut importance it might he to the publu mteiust, that a man in that 
station should not l>e obhqed to depend on a medium with which lie is iiTiaiMjuainteii, may ti.ulily be conceived 

w It would bo oxtiumdy easy Ioj Government to establish, ai a nxidciatc expense, in vaiious pails of the pio- 
Fswlity of imparting Eng- TOIC * B > ° r ffwAniloui. instruction in reading and wilting English , multi- 
lish Education gratuitously, to tudos, especially of tho young, would llock to them, and the cosy books used in 
supplant Persian ul Ad mims - teaching, might at tho same timo convoy obvious truths on different subjuds. 
^^on. Tho teachers should bo pci sous of knowledge, morals, and demotion t and men 

of thin character could impart to ihoir pupils much useful mfoimation in discourse lunl to locihliole the attainment 
of that ob]ect, they might, at first, make some use of tho Bengalese tongue* Tho Hindoos would, in time, income 
teachers of English themsulvoH , and the employment of our language in public business, for winch every political 
mason remains in full force, would, m the com so of another generation, mako it veiy general throughout the country, 
There is nothing wonting to the success of this plan, but the hcaity patronage ol Government if they wish it to 
suoocei], it can and must succeed The introduction of English in tin* Administration of the Revenue, m Judicial 
proceedings, and in other businosH of Government, wherein Persian is now used, anil thu (Ktablisliimmi of free 
wheels, for instruction in this language, would insuio its diffusion over the country, Tor the reason already BUggusiod, 
that the mUmsit oi tho Natives would induce them to aequuo it. Neither would much confusion arise, even at 
first, upon such a change , for them are now a great number of l’ui tugueso ami Bengali so clerks m tho piovinoos, 
who understand both tho lliudoostonny and English languages To employ them in drawing up petitions io 
Government, or its officers, would bo no additional hardship U]K>n tho pool or people, who arc new assisted tn that 
way by Persian clerks , and tho oppoi faunity afforded to others who have sufficient loisarc, of learning the language 
of tho Government gratuitously, would be an advantage never enjoyed under Mahomodan Rulers, 

94 With our language, much of our useful literature might, and would, an tune, lie communicated. Tho art of 
Art of Printing great help printing would enable us to duwominat© our waitings in a way the Persians 
to dissemination of English never could have done, though thoir compositions had boon as numerous as 
ideas* ours Hence the Hindoos would see tho great use we make of reason on 

aU subjects, sad in all affairs \ they also would learn to reason, they would become acquainted with the history 
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m their mm species, the peat and pres ant state of the world , their affections would gradually beco me interested 
by various engaging works, composed to recommend virtue, and to deter from vice, the general mass of their 
opinions would be lactifiod , and above ell, they would aee a better system of principles and morals New views 
of duty, as lational creatures, would open upon them , and that mental bondage in which they have long beon 
holdon would gi adually dissolve 

“ To this change, the true knowledge of Nature would contubute , and some of our easy «T pl n w.™. P , 0 f naturol 
A true knowledge of Nature philosophy might undoubtedly, by pioper means, bo made intelligible to 
would break the febnok of thorn Except a few Biahnuna, who consider the concealment ot their loaLiune 
the Hindu BeUgion as pait of their leligion, the people aio totally muled as to tho system 

and phenomena ol Nature and then onoih m this branch of soionoe, npon which divers important conclusions 
rest, may bo moio easily rlemonstiated to them, than the absuidity and falsehood of then mythological legends 
fiom tho dom (initiation <d the truo cause nJt odipsos, the story of Bagoo and Keton, tho diagons, who when the 
sun and the moon ai o obscured, aio supposed to bo assaulting them, a etoiy which has lath into been on article 
ot religions hath, pioduotivc ol loligious services among tho Hindoos, would fall to the giimtid, the lomoval of 
•mo pillar, would weaken tho iabiiok ol lalsohood, tho dismvoiy of one palpable on or, would open tho mind 
to faitliei conviction , and the piogefihive ilisoovoiy of tiuthb lather to unknown, would dibhipate as many supot. 
htitious cluraeias, the p.u ents of Use foam, .mil f dso hopes Every bi,moh of natuial philobopliy uugbt m Limo be 
introduced and diffused among tho Hindoos Their audei standings would thonoo be strengthened, as well as their 

minds mioTinul, and enoi lio dxspidled xn propoitum 

“Bnt, pei haps, no acquisition m nntuial philosophy would h o cffoctnally enlighten the mass of the people, as 
And enlighten tho Hindus < he intioduolion of tlu* pumiplos of Mechanics, aud Hum applic at ion to agn- 
by promoting moehanioal in- culture and the useful aith Not that tho Hindoos arc wholly clestituto of 
▼ontions simple mochanieol contiivanoos Some manufactures, which dopond upon 

patient attention and delicacy or haml, aro earned to a conhiileroble dogieool peifuciinn among them , but for a 
senebol ages, pei haps for two thousand jeais, they do not appear to luvo made any conwdoiable addition to tho 
.u ts ol life Invi iiticni seems wholly Unpul among thorn , in a low things, tliey have impioved by tlicn intoioonrso 
with Em opium,, of whose numenso supoi unity they aio at length convinced , but thu. cflett is partial, and. not 
discernible in tho hulk of tho people The scope for improvement, in this inspect, is prodigious 

“ What groat aceessions of wealth would Bengal doiive from a people intelligent in the principles of agricol- 
Improvomont in Agnoul- shilled to muko tho must of soils and seasons, to lmprovu tho existing 
turo, *o, would ensue by modus of onltmo, of pastui ago, of real mg cattle, ol del unoo against o voes sos 
introduction of machinery. of di ought, and ol rain, and time to meliorate the quality of all the ptodueo 
of tho eountiy All these arts aro Htdl in infancy. The husbandman of Bengal just turns np tho soil with 
a diminutive plough, diawn by a couple ol miseialilo eattlo, and if dtouglit paiohus, m tlio ram mundato tho 
nop, ho lias no resource , ho tlnnkH ho is destined to tins suffering, and is far uoio likoly to die from want, 
to whose himself by any now or oxtraoi dniary effort Hortioultiiru is also in its first stage thovaiious fruits and 
osoulent herbs, with which Hindooslan abounds, aro nearly in a state of natnro, though tliey aio planted in inclosed 
gardoiis, little skill is employed to reclaim thorn Jn this respect, likewise, wo might communicate information 
of material use to tho comfort of life, and to tho prevention of famine In silk, indigo, sugar, and in many othor 
articles, what vast improvements might bo effected by tho introduction of machinery The skilful application of 
fire, of water, and of utoora, improvements which would thus immediately oonoeni tho interest of the oommon 
people, would awaken thorn from their teipor, and give activity to their minds At piesont, it is wonderful to 
see how entirely they rosign themselves to precedent eiulom is tho strongest law to thoin Following itnyfioftfy, 
seems fe he mstinotevo with them, in small things ae well os gzoat Tho path which tho first passongor has 
marked over tho soft soil, is trodden so undovmtmgly in all its curves, by every succeeding traveller, that when 
it is poilcrtly beaten, it lias still only tho width of a single Hack 

“ But, undoubtedly, the most important communication which tho I Lndoos could receive, through the modium of 
Wim Hi important oommtmios- language, would be the knowledge of our religion, the principles of wluoh are 

tton to tho Hindus, through explained in a dear, easy way, m various tracts cumulating among us, aud m 
X nglish, would be Ohnstaani- completely oontauiod in the uostimable volume of Sonptwo. Thonoo they 
e te aimstttaf 1 ^ 1 ^ Mol&togy and would be instructed in tho nature and porfeotwms of the Ono True God, sad in 
999 0 tho real lustoiy of man his oreatum, lapsed state, and tho mnf« H 0 f his re- 

oovery, on all which points they hold false and extravagant opinions , they would see a puro, complete, and perfect 
system of morals and. of duly, enforced by the most awful soaetions, sad reoommeudod by the most interesting 
motives; they would Item the aooomitableneai of man, the final judgment he is to undergo, «ad tho if nuns 1 state 
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aim'll is in follow Wliercvei this knowledge should he am icumI, Idulati y, with all tin* lahlilu of its impure deities, 
its monsters of wood and stone, iU false piniriplefl and cininpl pi.uticcs, its delusno hnjws and vain turns iln 
lidicnlnas coi'cmrmies and derailing fiupri si i firms, its him* legends and ii.iudulcnt impositions, would tall The 
rtasouahle service of the only, and the minutely pcilnt Clod, would lie establish i il Imo to I Inn, peau 1 *w»d good- 
will towai rts men, would he tell as obligatm \ pi inr lplcs 

<h Lt is not assorted, that surli effects would ho lmmeihafe or umvcwil hut admitting them to be pmgiessivt, 

Mini partial only, \i'i how meat would t In* iliangc }>n, and how liappv at leiurth 
bo^JaT 011 G ^° to Ini the nutwaid pinspci if anil iiilein.il piatc ol scanty aniting the Hindoos 1 

Hen would he lestoied to llu use ol then irasoii, .ill t lu udyanfagcs nl happy 
soil, climate, and situation, would lie uhsmed and linpioycd , flic minim ts and (timmuiMh of hie would lie 
itirmised, the cult n if ion of the mind, am! iafion.il infei ioumc, \ iluod , the piople would ns< m flie stale of 
human hennas, ami as flu«> found then chaiaclu, then state, and then cumloits impimed, they would pti/r 
moie hiulilv the sceuiily and the happinr «i of a m ll-mdered Homely Such a < hanue would t umsi (hose sad 
disrudets whuli have liecii discnbed und lot wlmli no olhei icnicily lias hien piopoird, noi is in (he n.iluit ol 
flinty to lie found ” * 

Haying thus pto|Kinitded Ins si lieine lor iceciiciatmg India and ami limatinu flie iiitclhefual, soenl, and mmal 

Ob}00tionrt to Mr. Grants condition ol the liihuhilanU, Mi (Hi.iih . (Ii ml liasili mini a mu iilei ilde pm- 
Sohonio* tho xnom objection lion of his treatise lothe diM k us k um and lelut.ilioti ol oiglit piineipal oli|et lions, 
being Political Danger mgnl on tlu k opposite aide In llio.e who lit Id dilloienJ \u w a* tu t lu amis 

oh|iits, and ptim iph <» ol the Ihifisli Itulc hi India Ol llnue ohjii lions I here i. one wlm Ii (list 1 \i especial nieii- 
fion lose, as il is elnsely mtifieclcd willi (he plotless ol Kicli.li 1 duration in India, and hi a duct I bc.imur upon 
its (‘fleets, sti lai as shry luive shown llicmselycs in the pi opal’ll nil i ol the political agitation in India, wlmli hits 
duiuur remit, ycuis been tamed tin by flic "Iwlitm Ntihuual I'«w/ms” I Sit 111 its sliuii"c t ami amph -I It mis, flu 
objection was thus evpicshcd 1 ‘ II the Knglish litmriinge, il Mnghsli opinions, ami iiiifirrivi*iii« a iit* 4 aie ant 11 *d need m 
our Asiatic possessions, into Hcmml, [01 instance , il (llinsliniiita, esper i.lIIj, is e dnMislit r| m that t|U,iih 1 , and if, 
toget her with these cliaugrw, many Knglisliinen colom/c t liens null viol file people louni hi dcsno Knglish liber 
ami tlie KSiighsh form of Government, a share in the legislation ol Ihcirowu (oimfij, and t ommimuiH in flu tinny 
maintained ui that country > Willuot the army tltenrc In come, 111 time, wholly pioynn ini, nlluricil by natives of 
India, without nflat liineni to Hie Kovcicign Stale ^ Will not Hie people at It mrtli t nine (0 think it a linrrMup (o be 
mrb|eet, and fo pay tribute, to a 1 0111411 ismnfiy ** And liimllj, will llit> not. ia.1 nil lli.d subjei lion, ami asseii fhur 
indc|iciidi*iM e 

Till . question is discussed at ennsnh cable length by tho author,} and lie end* bis rli ( tissiun upon Hie siibju t 
with Hie following obscivat ion s in regaid to the 1x1(1 mini turn ol I be Kiigliih language in Hu 1 mi ilium ol instruction 
to the pctiple of India. 

“ In corning, as we now do, to the t lose of the answer lo Hie last and most ntnlcn.il of the object ime- which are 

Engluth Language should, bo ^ ,,,,S4nin -■VMn'A the pmptKul w lieme, (hat ob|C(inm which ipusinm-* ihe e\- 
introduced, and failing that, In pidieneyol using Hie English buigiuipe, it will he piupn to cull lo icrollcc* 

dian Languages may bo adopt turn wind was hinted in flie Imd o|H‘iimgo( if, that lint pi'uinjitf ot m>iii 

id^®tfcittiediumof iUBtruotion niunniilmg our light and knnwledye, and the riant nti 01 mmU* ol eommitiiiea^ 

taon, were two diMtinet things, that the mlmi..siou ot tho (urm< t did not depend on tho choice winch might Ire made 
of Hi 11 laUcr, itud was alone alisoluldy loiitcnded lor The elmnncl ol the Kngliah languages however, Ima hta k n 
pndened, in tlui pu^ent plan, its being decunsl the must ample and eflci Inal , and though new, nlhii wife amt highly 
advantage oiik Against this clmurud, however, tin* writer UmikH it. poMatlilo, Hint mlucianciuH m«iy re mum when 
arguments arc obviated Klimigly us he xs himself persuaded, that gnsit ami pet ulitn advantages would flow from 
it, h« nuviu tholchh would do ni|iistree to the cuuho for which ho plcudu, if ho were (0 suspend it*. HiimiNs entindy 
upon iho adoption ot this modi* Tho channel of tho eouutiy fanginigeM, though IisiH Hpnoiomt, clear, Ichh aul* 
cutated to trAHHinit tin* gc k ucjnl light of our opinhuiN, our axis and HaumccH, Icsh fm* uIho lor tho oonvejams) of the 
light of rdlgiim ituolf, ih nevorthclcMi so far oa)mb]e of rendering thin bint and moat important Morvico, in which aru 
csmnitndly iuTolvod all the other proponed melsomtiouH, that it the quiwlum wms* hetwism making no attempt, or 
making it in tbift way, umlouhfodly, thwu could bn no hemUtmn, Thin mode ought hy no inoaTM to bo doclinod or 
aeglccUsi, if there were no otlior. Through the medium of the country languagon, though more oontraotorl, more 

• Prlntod Ptrbattenttty rap on relating tn the Affaire of India 1 Gtniral, Appendix 1 1 PM%o ( 18 SP), pp. BO-OS. 

f fb», p Wi 

t The remark* of K w Ohertae Gmoi are no into** ting end laitaioth#, that they have been oxtmoted vmbatto, aud printed to 
a later pert of tWeerorto 
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dun and distant, still something may bo done, and that in a conf oin which is nf tho last iinpm tanoe to pieseut ami 
to futme happiness Bat in choomng this method, moie mstiumcnits ought nocessai lly to he employed , and then 
the mehoiations which aio so much wanted, may in time bo paitly affected, and tho appiehenbious which some 
may entoitam tiom tho diffusion of the English language, will have no place But still it mubt he maintained, 
tliat foi oveiy gieat pniposo of tho pioposed schcmo, the introduction and t use of tliat language would he 
most oif actual , and tho evclusiou of it, tho loss of unspeakable benefits, and a |ust Hubjoot of oxtteme 
logict 1,1 

In summing up his tioatiso, ur to the moans of lmpioxmg tho intellectual, moial, and social condition of tin* 
Mr Grant’s Summary of his l ,e0 I^ CMJ ^ India, Mr Cliailcs Hunt lias made reilam ohseivations an the con- 
Thosis, and conclusions in re- d tiding poi turn of his thosin Those ubsuivations aio highly intei oh img, as 
gard to introduction of Eng- showing tho eaily policy of- tho scheme ioi s pleading English education in 
lish Education inJndia India, ami what was at that time expected liom it The passages may In* 

quoted 1 lou\ as they aie not easily accessible, being in au old Pailunicntaiy Bluo-book, punted so long ago uh Ih hi 
They descivo peinsal, both owing In tboii mti insic woitli and hisioncal mipoitance, ui uauating tho oaily phases 
of thepoliLy ol English education in India AHcl stating hii icasniis, tile autlioi obsnvos — 

“QUjuh, wutLnbt, it lias been evinced, that although many excellent i mpiovom cuts Iiaxc ol late ycaiH been 
Improvement of India con bo 1,1 Huicinmcnl ol oiu Indian tun i Un ies, llieimnal < 1 ui.lt Lei and 

offbetod by tho introduction condition ol the Ka ti\ cs ol Hum ih oxtmncly clcpiavcd, anil that the stale 
of tho Eughflh Languago, and ol sot ief\ among that people is, in i onsoi|uenee, wick lied These evils li.ne 
Christianity, been shown in lie beyond Ibe luulioi mu icgulutions, liictcly, jmlitu 1 1, 

howevei good, lliey lia\e been liar ed to t In it mil and n ligunis nisi Hu lions , they have been piou'd to mheie 
in the gems id spuil and m my positive emu tineiils of tin u* lawn , ami lnnie powc tlully still ml lie false, cm nipt, 
unpuie, cxl.iav ilmtiI, and 1 11I11 ulfius pnviciplcs and fends ol the 11 icligiou Upon any ol these points, it is 
emit ei \< d, that pel sons wlmeithei loiiutheii opinion, fioin m fual observation, in fiotn fin* f niient ol testimony, 
will no! gieifly dilii i , sliadts oi distnu turn tluu may he between them, but no substantial, iadi< al coutiaiief} 

A mnedy lias been pioposed for these evils, Hie inti mine lion ol mu light and knowledge among that benighted 
people, espis mil y the puns sal utouy, wise pi meiples ol oui divine leligion That lemci I y Ims appealed to he, m 
its niiiiiM, suilnblo and adequate , the pioctiiubility ulsooi applying it., li.is been sullic icnHy established , mu 
obligation to i in pa it it lias been uigned, we would hope, eonvnn ingly, liom Hie past elicits of out iidiiiimsfiatioii 
in Hume i oimtiies, limn the more impel ions i onsulei af ion ol the dunes we owe In Hie people ol them as mu sub jet is, 
iiud Irotn mu own evident udeiest, an mvolied ami consulted in llieir well.ue Hue obligation lias been, likewise, 
urged liom another argument, the autlioi lty and eoiimiiiml ol that tine leligion wliieli we have outsi'Ivoh the 
happiness tiO eupiy and proles f As the leading sub|e< t oi tliw ICssny has been mtentmimlly treated, chiefly u|sm 
pollluiil grounds, the aigument now mentioned has not been insisted upon nt gi eat length , but all its gtsl light* 
me illumed Ioi it, uml it is tiuTiseemleiit anil conclusive 

« Nothing, it would smn, besides these inti insic pi opes ties ol the pioposed hums me, uml these powoi iul 

extraneous motive*, can he lieeessmy to teeommeml the adoption oi it Yet 
Vrom whioh no political H||(l(i Wl(ll(l p t , lH ons hiixc appiaied to think, that the improvement which they 
danger should bo antioipa . a j| ow ^ j )n likely limn the pioseeuiioti ol the suggested w heme, might, hy 
producing a course ol mi erasing prosperity, at length, open the way to consequences unlavouiablc to the stalnlify 
ol our Indian possessions, these conceived consequences have also been largely exam med , ami if the whole of the 
iciwomng used by the writer him not Iwoti enoneous, they have been found ‘to lesolvo themselves, at last, into 
mere apprehensions, c onpicturus, and geneiul HUimises, which the eauscs assigned fm them seem so little to wauiuit, 
that m prnpmtmu to thodegieo in wlueli those eauses may uc LmUly <ms t, elicits propitious to tho peimaneme, 
as well .w prosperity of our Eastern Domimmi, ell rets mom pi opitiouN Llian om pieseut system ran giucufle, 
may rnlhei be expected fwm them; as indued, it would not be h*s a phonmneimn in the political than in tin 
natural woilil, I bat liom a loot tho most excel lent, the worst, frmt should bo pioduml Thu prnuiple also upon 
which such eimsw|uenci»s ate ohjoctml, and the impiovemont of our Heathen subjects opposed, tlio pimeiple 
of keeping them for evei in tbirkness ami ciTor, lest our mtoiost should sufler hy a change, has Iwcm shown to bu 
utterly irittdmishiblo in a moral viuw, as it is IiLuwjho contrary to all just policy 


* Printed Parliamentary Papnra relating to the Affairs of India Qintral, Appendix I, Pubbr (1812J» pp H5, 0 
f To disallow dUuMf the fitness of our religion as a lomedy, or our obligation to piomobo tbs kuonrledgu of it, would be to diffui 
from the reasoning ol this Iflisoy, m flut prtnoiplos , and ineh a difforsnooi d any rnrnd wsxo inttnonoed by it to rssist tho projoeteni 
eommuiuoation* ought, in ojandour, to bo avowed* 
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‘‘In leaBonrag about thing*! future and contingent, the wntoi would wish to stand remote Eiora wlmtuor 

should have the appeaianoo of dogmatical decision, which, indeed, is nnt the 
Ana no reasons to the con- , . • .. 

feary have been shown n Bht of oven snpeuoi penotiation, and to speak with that diffidence of him- 

self, and dotei*enco tor ntlicis, mhuli so wdl berome him , ho would wish to 
speak for no cause fnither than the truth will boar lnm out , but the news he entertains oi tho pi*osent subject, 
afford him no other conclusions than those lie has nthaiKcd, and in them ho thinks bo is moll supported Tint n 
gioat lemody ih wanted, th it we li.no an rxccllont one m our hands, that it is nm duty, on goncial and special 
giounda, to apply it, all those aio, inlns appichensimi, positions uc.ul\ self -cm dent fi nm ill esc alone a strong 
pi Dsumption, ho coneenes, anscs, that it mnst be om mtciesl in mal e tlio application , and ll cogent, sjh « ihr 
icasnns aie fnitbei ndducod, to pmve that out liitoiost mould, in fact, ilnis be piomnfeil nppris ilinii to tins si heme 
imalit, in Ins opinion, to be justified by aignmcuts vc*iy cleai and wry power ful , anil null, he innht honestly say, 
he Lis not been nldo to disc ovei 

“ This snlijrM't has not hi tlicuio lereneil n loimal consult rai ion , lint the objection which would legist all 
It would bo odious and im- lll| ] >,mi ‘ ,iu ‘ l| t* l' 1 ^* Inf me liicnmcuu uco shrmlil .mse hum it,iiicessaiili Imnes 
moral to hoop India ignorant, im Hi is dciisi\e question, mlulliei me shall, in all time to come pissiitls 
owing to approhondod risks to Ic.iumuii Milijcrts in the daikucss, cum, and mural lurpifude mmlmh ilu\ 
British Buie now gnucl, or shall cmmminitafo fo them the light of Tmth, and ilie me ms nl 

inclioralioii, mid of happiness, personal and mu lal v The question may mote prnpcily be,— Whether me slmuld Im p 
our siih|iifs in Him jnesent stile w KW if improvement nua lit tint to lie rntniiiunirnfrd to them, we stmnlil nut 
bemeiel} passive, but lie iai i Ini to exclude it , ns, on the oilier Lind, if it ouuht fo he enmiuunu aied , 01 il it i. 
possible that any ia>4 oi light may foiluilnusly break m lijirm I, hem, me should nut leave the lask fo olheis, m io 
( liatue, hut be nutselvcs the dispensers of the new principles they neeive, and regulate tho admin is! ml ion nl I lieui 
This question then ib to deteimine the giaml uioial anil political piineijile, by mini h wesluil) hem eloiili, ami m 
til Inline general loiiM, govern anil deal with om Asntu subjects Whether me shall make it one study to iiiijmiM 
to them knowledge, light, and lui|)pimhs, or, nuclei the notion nl holding them more qim fly m suh|cct ion, shall 
'•eok to keep them ignruant, r oi rupt, anil nmtualU mjm ions, ns they aienovv 9 The qmstinii is not mhetlni me 
shall liHoit to uny per ms lition, to any compulsion, to uuy simsfei means No, Hie idea li.u been lieqiien! I\ dis- 
i lunnwl , it h an odious idea, alilun lent liom the spuit ol fine leliuiou , hit I whillici, 1 miming us me do Hie 
talselioml ami impiety nl idolatnms pohllicisln supcidiiiiDiis, knoming the u unities, (lie iinmoi alii u s, flu di‘>udiuv 
« vtiaxugaiicies ami nnjiO'Uliovis of the llimloo system, me shall siloullv ami eilnily leiiae llu m in nil tin luluis* 
id then operation, w it lionL telling om suhjci Is, mho ought to be om ehildii n, lhat they an* mionu, I hat tho an 
deluded, uml hem e plunged min many imsei ii‘s ^ Whether, ins ti ad ol i ifinualh, luililU i K|il.i iiiiiil* to llu ru t lie 
divine prim iplcsol nioial and icligious ti utli, m Inch have raised us m llu 1 seuh 1 ol Long, uml we I lie Iniuidulrmi ol .ill 
icnl goodness mid happiness, me shall wink a,l the hlujuduy which me deem piolitahle Ions, and ns governors, he 
in cHint, the coimcrvatois ol that system mini h deceives the jicuph* 4 ’' Whether, in a wonl, we shall do nil this 
merely (row fear, lest in emerging finin ignorance and en or, they should be less easy tiimle, mid our dominion 
rwn them ho evjmsed to any risk 

“The wisdom, iw well us the fairness of such a proceeding, must also lie determined, whether, mi the whole, it 

w f nuld bo the host policy lor our own interest, even d we look only to Hie imluriil ojicrulinii of tilings* mid hen*, 

at least, wo should he careful and cleat , for if we mistake out mieiertf, me hrse our all, the very Hung to wlinh 

wesaciiliee other considei’almiiH , (•spec tally, it uliould ho pondeied, whethei, Iwdieving the moral government of the 

world, we i*nn cvpcctHie appinhatinnaud continued suppoiiol the Supreme Ruler ol it, by mdlmgly at quiescing in ho 

nmdi orine, so inueli moral and politual evil, when ho many just means loe the alleviation ol Hum are in our power 

“These are tho mquiricH mhult ill ih suh|oel picstnts, tlte mquiricM mlueli fidelity to if, and to all (lie 

HitcrcHtiH involved in if, mould not peiimt the wntei to niippivsH wheu lie 

Importing Xnowlodgo and onginally uniHideicd it, and the same motives, to who'll he may add, Hie 
Moral Instillation a Htriot dutv * . r 

of the Bntuih to India duty ol the station whet mu lie linn Hineii had the honour to he placed, Imhicl 

him to keep thorn back now Hut dm'H he, m stating them, mean to point 

them oJTonbivoly lo uny imlmdual or body of tnon V No, fai fivun it , they were, at hr«L, punned, oh they am 

now delivered, in good wdl ami with a gmmral aim , m this great question he HtnvcH mther to abatriiot Ins mi ml 

fwun jwihcwa] recollocrfimm 5 and iT it glances involuntarily at the idea of any one mho ho feavu may not nurord 

wiLli I118 flontamonta, if ho flhould oHpueially dread to find among huoIi any wlumn lie (Hirtieulatly riwpeetM and 

toves, it ih a painful wound to hln feelings He oaunat wish to offund or to diHpute, -lio has no object* to Hmvo 

Iry such nioanH ; and m HUffloumtly aware of tho situation in which a work of Huh nature may place him, both 

in ttaiopo and in India, nom* to have brought it forward, but from Homo soiiuus ueuso of duly. This question is a 


Moral Inoti notion a ctnot duty 
of the British to India 
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gsneial one , if it ssem to cairy m it any letiospoctive censure, that oensuro applies to the oonntiy and to the *ige 
Cuuunstanoe* have now called foi amoio paiticnlai oonsirloiatiou of it) and of the lesnlt of that oonsidoiation he 
out ei tains encom aging hopes Ho will not allow himself to believe, that when so many noble and bonuficial ends 
may bo seized by oni possession of an Bmpiie m the East, wo shall content omselvos with tho mean os t and tlie least, 
and foi tho sako of this, frustrate all tlio rest He tiusts wo shall dare to do justice, liberal justice, and be* poi- 
huatlod, that this piinmplo will carry us to gt eater heights of prospeiity, than tbo precautions ol a holfudi policy 
Faluic events ore msuutable to the keenest specnlatjon, but tho path of duty is open, tho timo pros cut is ours 
By planting our language, om knowledge, om opinions, and our ichgiun, in oui -Asiatic ten ltonos, we bholl put a gi eat 
work beyond ilie zrach of contingencies , wo shall pzobably have wedded tho inhabitants of those toiiitones to this 
uinnii y , but, at any zate, we shall have done on act of stiiri duty to thum, and a lasting wi vioo to mankind 

w ln confa] doimg the offons of the \soild, as under tho control of tlu k Supiemo Dispohox, and those distant 
teuitoiies, as by stiangc events, ptovulonlialljr put into oui hands, is it not xeohonablc, in it not nocoHhai>, tc» 
conclude that they were given to us, nut meiely that wo might draw an annual pioflt horn them, but that wo might 
UilJuso among then inhabitants, long hunk in daikiioss, vice and misery, the light and the benign influences of 
Truth, the blessings of wcll-iegnlatoil mx ic <), the improvements anil the comloits ol active imlnsiiy P And that, 
in pmdfntly and bincoi L*ljr endeavouring to atiswci these ends, we niav not only humbly hope lor some iruMhure of 
the same Hneeess, which him usually ail ended sc nous and mtumal attempts lor the prepii gallon ol that pm e and 
subluno religion which comes fiom fiod, but besf sccmo the piotectirm ol Ins pi evidential government, ut which 
we now see such awful marks m the events of tho a or Id 

u hi cvoiy progressive step ol thin woik, we shall also sei vo Hie original design with which wo visited India, 

__ , ih it design sfill so important In tins count] v— Hie extension oi our eornmeue 

moroo will ensue ftom tho ” by ^ n that so Jew ol one inaniiiaetuies and cnmmodiiies are vuiderl there ^ 
onlightonmont of India. Not widely because the tnstc of the people is not geucially formed to tho uni* 

ol them, but bi*oauKC they have not the means ol pui chasing Hum The pro- 
poned uijpmvcnieutH would mtiodnee both As it js, oui woollens, our manufuctuicH in iron, copper, and steel, out 
clocks, watches, and toys ol dilleient kinds, our glass-ware, and vuiiolik other at Helen aieudunml there, and would 
sell in gicat quantities if Hie people were i roll enough to buy them Ijct mvcntioTi bo mice awukeneil among them, 
let them liu inmisisI to inipiovcments at Inane, let thorn Im led by ruduntiy to multiply, an they nuiy eveeedmgly, the 
evchmigreblo product mils of then country, let the mm quire a relish for the ingenious e\ei turns ol tho human rnnidin 
Muiojie, for the beauties and lellnenients, endlcHHly diversified, of Kurepeaii ai t and screnee, and we shall hence obtain 
for om selves the Rupply ol foiir-and-twcnty milliotiH ol distant subjects How gioally will our conntiy bo thus aided 
hi i wing still Mipciioi to all bin difficulties , aurl how Htahle, oh well os unrivalled, may wo hope our cmnmovoo 
will be, when wo tliUH mu it mi right principles, and make it tho means of their extension' ft might Ik* tern 
sanguine to lorm into a wish, nil idea most pleasing and desirable m itself, that our lebgion and om knowledge 
might be difTuMsl ovci other dark pnriiouM of the globe, where Nature lias been mme kind than human mstitutlonH 
Thw ih tho noblest species ol conquest, and wherever, wo may ventmu to say, our puneiploH and language are 
inlrocliu rd, out coimncm will follow 

“ To i est in the present Htivto of UnngH, or to detm m inu that tho Hituation of our Asiatic Hnbjec l«, and our connec- 
tion with them, aro such iik tlioy ought to bo for all tuna to come* hwoih too daring a eombiHion , and if a change*, a 
girnt changes bo mressary, no ivanon can bo awugnod for it^i eomiuonecmunt, at any futmo period, which will not 
initially, nay, more utrongly, recommend ito eonmionooment now To nay, that things may lie left to thcii own 
umrHo, or that our Kimipeau HottlomentH may pnive a miflieieni nimieiy of moral and iclIginuH inHtniotion for tho 
NativoH, will be, in eflect, io dcolato, that there shall bo no alteration at tonal no offecluul and safo ono 

“Tho Mahomcdann, living for oeutiirioH iiitorinursl in great numbers with tho 1 1 indoon, produced no radical 
HAhomodans, though fbr i ^ i,,,n K c * 111 tlioir character, not merely bocauso they midorwi themselves dm- 
oenturioi mtormlxod with the agreeable then Hubieetw, hut buoatmo tlioy left thomi wubjoctH, during thuf 
Hindus, produced no radical whole period, oh uimiHtruolud m Phscntial points as they found them Wo are 
angom u a r called lotherto nmUto tho Roman Conquerors, who civilised and improved 

the nations whom they subdued j and wo 01*0 called to Huh, not only by tho obvious wisdom which directed tbcur 
poboy, bat by local circumstancoH, oh well m by souiulor prinopIoH and higher motives than they prmHiwmd. 

“Tho oxamjdos also of modoru Muropoan Nations ]>ass in review boforc us We arc tho lourth of thoao who 

have possessed an Indian Mmpiro That of tho Portuguese, though oogujml 
by romantic bravery, was unsystematic and rapacious ; the short <mo ot thu 
Froiioh was the meteor of a rain ambition , tho Hatch acted upon the prin- 
ciples of a selfish commercial policy ; and those, under which they apparently 


Tor similar rations, the Por- 
tuguese, the Dutch, and the 
Trench fsiled to produce a per- 
manent effect upon India* 
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fLonnsliod for a timB, have been the cause of their decline and fall None of those nations sought to establish them- 
selves in the Auctions of then acquired sub] pots, or to asmmilato them to their manners , and those subjects, Ur 
from suppoitmg them, 1 6] Diced in their defeat , some attempts they made to instinct the Natives, 'which hail their 
use, hnt soi did viows o\ei whelmed tlieii effects It lcmams lor ns to show how we shall bo distinguished from 
these nations m the histoij ol mankind , whether conquest shall have been m mu hands the means, not merely of 
displaying a Government unequalled m India foi adinimsti ativo |ustn e, kindness, and inodeiation y not mracij of 
mcionsmgthesocui.it) ol tlie subject and piospruiy ol the country, but of advancing social happiness, ol molioiat- 
ing tho moi jl state oi moil, and of oxtondmg a sup rum light, iiuthuL than the Rinnan Magic pi di flow 

bC If the nmcltv, tlui impracticability, tlie dangin of tho puqiosril scheme, Ik» urged ag unsb it, tlicso object ions 

catmot all be consistent , and the l ist, wluc h is tlie only one that < unld base 

SchenTo^no 1 ' ^^d^o^eotion TV01 ^^* r ,0 "'‘ ll PP ,Jslls sllC[l * ss In suciess would lie nui safety, not orn danger 
against its introduction must lie in pm smug, hom uiigouoinus ends, a ionise rimti.ii ted 

and lllilieiul , but in following an opposite ionise, in <oinmi«imatmg light, 
knowledge, ami nnpi moment, we shall ubc\ the dictates ol duty, oL philanthropy, anil nt polui , wi *h<ill take the 
i* lust ui tn mul means to lemove mliiieiit, gioat ilismihis, to attach the Hindoo piople In nm hi lu to ctisiiic the 
sulci) oi mu possessions, to enh litre (outimiall^ their \alue to us, toiaiscalau and, durable ninuiimuit Lo tlu 
u liny oi tins couuti}, and to men ase the happiness oi tlie human iaiu" k 


CHAPTER IV. 

HARLY KFFOIITB FOR THE EDITCJATION OK TIFM NATIVES OP I NTH A TUB OAMlirm 
M.ADIUHHA FOUNDED IN 17M, AND TUB HANHKHIT (IDLLEflE AT HENARKH, 

IN 1701 LORD MINTO’H MINUTE ON EDtTUATION, 1KU 
Whilst opinions anil sentiments, sut li us those ol Mt (Similes Giant, quoted in the pireiiling iliaptei, were 
Mr Fishor’s Memoir on Edu- being rnteituinod ami discussed li> plulaiiihio|m Ilnfidi Klutcsinen ol the 
cation in India written in inoie advanced type, m then del ihei alums usjiei ting the future moral anil 
1827-32, intelluctiial progress ol tho Natives of hitlm, it is imjmrUnt to consider what 

hail actually been done by tho Government of the Hast India ComjMiiy in ugaul tai tlie Hptead of Mdiuatum in 
Tudm Upon (hwjiait of the flubjeif. full and valuables information is contained m an eLibnrato Afmon, dated, 
7irli Kobrurtiy, 1R27, with a Mupploincnt, dated 2!>id hVbruaiy, 18.J2, prepared under official outers, bv Mr Thmuus 
FihIu r, who then held tho office ol “NwirW of thr Itn m ds,” at the Must India Ilimsi, in Loudon This 
Memrm has been piintedf as an Appendix. to the Pnrliumcntui j I’npeiH ol uml I will Imriow extiacls ieom 
it lot the present put pones, as it is the most authoritative himicoof inhumation avuilablo 

“ Thf* Ualutlla or Atuhomnlnn (W/rr/e, was founded at the rccpieHtnl ho vein I Maliomeclans of distmo* 

. „ tion, in the year 17HI, hy the Govermn^fieueral, Warren llithtings, Msmiirv, 

m who provided a building lor it, at Ikjk owii expense, amounting to Rh. fi7,7<W», 

bnt wlueli waH afterwnidH charged to the Ouinpany The Heugul Government, 
also, at the rcrormunnriatiou of Mr i Listings, assigned lauds of the estimated value of Ik 2*1,000 per annum, for 
the HupiMi t ol the I nstitii Lion The original intention ol the Pounder appear** to have been, to promote tho 
HtiUtly of (ho Aruba and Persian. langiugcH, and oi the Miilionieihm Law, with a view, more imperially, to the pro- 
duction ol welUepialdled nfficeis for tlie OmutH ol Justus* In 17Kb, the lamlx which hail boon granted for its support 
wero regularly assigned hy Hmnatl^ to be held diitmg tho pleasure ol Government, to Mahomed Maix-oo-doen, who 
had boon appointed Kupurioi, or Guardian ol tho luHtitution, anil to Iiih HuciesHorH In tlim officer wan veHt>od the 
immoihatn management ol all the alfairn ol ilia MadriHsa, anil the ftilimmstratiou ol its iwennes lie wmh dirootod to 
deliver* in to the Ooimiuttee of Revenue, monthly Htatomenis of tho numlier oi students aotually maintained on the 
OMtahlishmcnt, with thuir numcH aud salatieH A Mem hot of the Committee of Rovonue woh authorixorl iurd mi- 

jmncfl, once m every three moxitl&H or of tenor, to vent tho Modrissa, ih ordoj to boo that tho building won kept iu 

* 

* Pnntod rwlmmontaiy Paper* rotating to the A Sain of India . Omtrt it, Appundut I , Public (1883), pp 88-80 
f A , pp. 306-488 
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proper repair, and that, m all other respects, the efficiency of the Institution was maintained The Noth Ntmn t, or 
principal officer of the Native Courts of Law, was also ms ti noted that, whenever vacancies should aiise in the 
Foujdaery couits, they should he filled from the students of the Madnssa, upon the production of certificates from 
the Supaxioi, that the individuals nominated by him were duly qualified for their respective appointments ”* 

In 1788 and 1791 ceitam xefoims were introduced, as to the management and working of the College, and the 

control of the Institution was placed in the hands of a Committee, and the 
jeots^aTata^presonb^l. following ires the principal Bubpote pi escribed for study — i Natuial Philo- 

sophy, Theology, Law, Astronomy, Q-eometiy, Arithmetic, Logic, Rhetoric, 
Oiatory and (Grammar Subsequently, reforms and changes in the management of the Institution continued, hut 
it is neediest to enter into the details, beyond saying that the English language was not mtiodnoed as one of the 
subjects of study, although considoiable sums of monoy were spent upon thB Madnssa, — the amount appropriated 
lor its espouses, from its foundation m 1781 to thB end of the year 1824, being no less than Rs 12,20,479 + 

The Hindoo Hanthixt College at Benmes was projected by Mi Jonathan Duncan, thB Resident at Benares, m 
Benares Sanskrit College 1791, os a moans of omploymg, beneficially for the country, some part of a 
founded m 1791, and the sub- surplus which the public revenues yielded over then estimated amount 
jeots of study prescribed Tli 0 expense for the hist yoai was limited to Rs 14,000 — but an the 

following yeai it was augmented to Rs 20,000 The object of this Institution was the preservation and cultivation 
of the Laws, Literature, and Religion of the Hindoos (anil more particularly of thou laws) in thoir sacred city, a 
measuio which it was conceived would ho equally advantageous to the Native*, and honourable to the British 
Government among them The internal dihoiplino was to bo mall respects conformable to the JJharma Shabfoa, 
m the Oliaptci on Education, and the prosuiborl course of studies in tlio College oompiohondod Theology and 
Ritual, Medium*, including Botany, Ac, Music, Mechanic*, Arts, Gi<tminni, Prosody, and Sacred Lexicography, 
Mathematics, MeUjdiysiob, Logic, Law, ITistoiy, Ethics, Philnsnjihy and Poetry 

Changes and r cfoims woio made from time to timo in thi* Institution, and a oousulerahlo amount of monoy wan 
spent upon it, the pecuniary aid given by Government, from it b foundation in the year 1791 to the ond of the year 
1821, being no lo*s than R* 0,74,900 } 

On the Oth of March, 1811, Loid Mmto, the then Governnr-Oenoral, wrote a Minute § on the subject of 

Education m India, aod, as it form* an important document oonnoctod with 
tSmSd tho oaily policy of the British Rule in togard to Education, some significant 

* ’ passages may bo quoted from it, as showing tho honeficont spirit which then 

provailcd in the Counsels of Government The Goveinoi-G-enoiUil observed — 

“It is a common i uraurk, that scicnco and litoiatuio aio in a piogieshivo state of decay among the Natives of 

India From every liiquny winch T have boon enabled to make on this 
Decay of Looming m India, ^^^ng sub|oot, that remark appeals to mo but too well founded The 

number of tho Iwitned is not only dimiuishod, hnt the circle of learning, ovon among those who still devote them- 
selves to it, apprais to ho considmably contracted Tho abbtiact buiences arc abandoned, polite htoratuzc neglected, 
and no branch ol learning cultivated hut what is oonnooted with the peculiar religious doctrines of tho people 
Tho immediate consequence of this state of things is, the disuse, and even actual loss, of many valuable books; 
and it js to bo apprehended, that unloss Government interpose with a Xo*toung hand, tho rivival of Letter's may 
shortly become hopeless, from a want of books, or of poisons capable of explaining thorn 

“ Tho pnnciplo cause of tho present neglected state of Literature m India is to bo traced to tho want of that 

encouragement which was formerly afforded to it by Pnnoos, Ohioftains, and 
And its Causes, Want of individuals under tbo Native Government finch encouragement 

Eoteonago raust always opoiato as a sti ong lncentivo to study and litciary exertions, but 

ospociftlly in India, whoro tlio ldftfnod professions bavo little, if any, other support The justness of these observa- 
tions might bo illustrated by a detailed consideration of the former and prosent state of Soumco and Literature 
at tho throe priumpal seats of Hindoo learning, viz , Bonaios, Tnhoot, and Nuddoa Such a roviBw would bring 
before as the liberal patronage which was formerly bestowed, not only by Pnnoos, and others m power and 
authority, Imt also by tho Zemindars, on persons who had distinguished themselves by the successful cultivation 
of Letters at those places It would tqially bung to our view the present neglected state ol learning at those 
onee-oelobrated places ; and wo should hare to remark with regret that the cultivation of letters was now confined 
to the few surviving persons who had been patrothsed by the Native Prmoes and others, under the former Govern* 

* Printed Parlieaeutay Papers relating to the Attsbs of India . General, Appendix 1 1 PvibUo (1882), pp, 390, 897. 

+ Ib„ pp. 898, 999. J It., pp, 899*401. 
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manta, or to finch of tho immediate desoondanta of those persons as had imbibed n love of science from thou 
paients 

“ It is seriously to bo lamented that a nation paiticmloily distinguished for its love, and successful cultivation 

of Letters in othei parts ol the Empue, should liavo failed to evtend its fosteimg taio to tho Liteiatuio of the 

Hindoos, and to aid m opening to tho learned in Emopo tho iLposi tones ol ih it liteiaturc 

“ ft is not, howovui, the nodit alone of tho national diarac tut whit h is alien it d by tho piostmt neglected stati 

* . . . . - ol Joajniiio m the East The li’imiaiicc nl the Natives m the ihilriimt (lasses 

Ignorance ox the .Natives or 

India obstiuots good Oovurn- ninety, ansnig ftom tho want oh pinpei tdmaiiou, is griuiallj acknow- 
mant, and is conducive to lodged This dUret not onl\ cvc link's tin mas indiwdii iU fimuihi uir]Cj i )im id 
^ xime ot .ill those eomtmts and be»m hl.s whit h Hie c nil i\ dion ol hlti is is natui ill \ 

calculated to ajrmd, hut npeiating, ah it iloes, tin oug Iioii k almost the whole mass nt tin popiilalem, tends niatcnallv 
to obstiutt the inuasuret adopted ioi their bctfei Hows milt nt Little. dunht < in be elite i tamed that the piewilnie t 
of the crimes ol peijiiiy and fni"oiv, so li l«|uc ni I v nofieeil in 1 lie Olliual llepoiK, is ni a gnat me a->uie asuiLilde , 
buhh in the MahonnHlaus and 1 1 1 iuIum, to thu ucuit ol din 1 insli iielion in llie moial and i« ligions tuiets ol then 
respective 1a lths It lia » bei n even snggi sled, and appai nitl> not' vw l limit limndalioii, that fo the urn nlliwdi I 
•si tti ol I he iniinls id the Natives is in u in i at digiee to he asu ibed I he pn vali urn ol those c mm s w hit li \iu ■ 
MciMiily so piial a si mu ue In tin enimli\ 

41 The laltei nil cures ag mist the peace and happiness ol Nonet) lnm , mrleej, (oi the pie end, been male 1 1 ill 

< lies Led b\ Hie \r»ilaine «i ml c >u i v ol I lie poke e, bid it e pinhald) eadv l»\ 

the mole <*eiieial dill iisioii eil knov h l«»e amoiiu I In git at IjchI v ol the puipli 

that the m mIh ed these evils (an Ih 1 eliee fn.illv di dinted 1 
The (louMoin-fSeiK'i ill’s Minute, allei simgislmu I, lie ptine i(ih s ed a a Kienir im pi mooting and nnmil miiie* 

Obfvorv.ifcions as to RcmvnLol 11,1 ‘'ml.iiti' Hit Ml.miiif- ult.cn, Unnis in 11 14.ini to 

Li*art un e ornw g thoMaho mo- MaIhmumI.iii*' 111 ,1 11 ti. ul.ti - 

duns, in Lord HLmto’u Minute 14 It will be oh* rived that, in Hie Ion >rnn\ mnaik\ I have < online d m\hill 
of 1811 almost exclusively to the plan neee >*\i) lobe ulopled Im tin leslniation ol 

Hindu seieiuc and 1 decal, mo ( 7 onsii 1 eiutimishiiiiil.ii to those vvliuh hue weighed wdli me in leeoinim mini" that 

plum would tint ii i .i II \ inline e me to pioposi hiiiiI i.r ai langeimid ■ Im tlm i'*\ival ol la I lei s amuii'j mu M ihonu dan 
snb|iK Is, and the* nimo geueial dillusion ol knowledge annum tlml pait ol tin eonminnih \vilh the dilhiMiu 
only in the population ol Hindus and M ilumieiliiiH. all I lie aigumeid'i wine h have bn n ilu«\ c staled in suppoit ol 
tin an angeme ids pioposed to be adopted lor the pi opa gallon ol know lrd.».» ainoiej the lonnei, in mild eipnllv uppl\ 
tohiimlai infill litmus loi the lieuclit ed the Malinin ndaiih A henlmu nt of dele lenu, Inmoici, ioi I lie lloiioinabh 
(limit ol Dmctois irstiams me limn ire mini lend mg any i \lension ol the plan imldllim unit is hIiuII haw hemi 
i rrciwd mi the 1 siib|cet ^nieiaTl) ol this Minute I deem d, there I ore, hiilliuuit in add, on tho piowut men ioii 4 
Hint Mnhoinedau Oollegen might In 1 lamcdienilly ehluldihlic i el at lilt«iiii»iil|K»i i% Jonnpoie fwheie IN imuii and Amine 
hlmatuie Invnuoly tlom ihIicmI ), mid at some pl.iee in the (Jiileil and (Jonijueied INo\inw k h, mid that it might In 
iidiiMaldo to leloini Hiu Madriss.g oi Malmmculan (jedlegmte liihldufiiiii at (Ndeidiii, on the piimijdes rmeimmcudcd 
with K‘hpi*Lt to tlu» Hindu (Ndlcgi'H 11 f 


Which can bo remedied by 
Education 


* Piuitwl I’ulinmcnUiy Papcis leLitmg to the 1 Attain* ol India ffeueiW, Appi ucliv 1 , 7 'mWii (lHttit), p *184 
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CHAPTER V. 

FIRST LEG TSLATIVE PROVISION FOR PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN INDIA ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 
5J GEO IH„ 0 115 DESPATCH OF THE COURT OF DIRECTORS, DATED 3ui JUNE, 
isy, ON EDUCATION EARLY EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS OF TICE MISSIONARIES 
LORD MOIRA’S EDUCATIONAL MINUTE OF 2 nd OCTOBER, 1815 

It will bo obseiveil, liom tlio nnuntivo conUinoil m tho piocpditu^ cliaptoi, that, wlulsfc iluiing tho tluity 
Public instruction not yet hum. tliu foundation of tho Ca.lon.tU Mull una, m 1781, down to the time 

recogmeod as pait of a octLlod when Lewd Mmto lucoidorl his Mmuto oi Gilt ALiicli, L8IL, 3 n dm duals ol ]n^h 
State Policy ufnu.il uuk m 1h< Admimsti.ition oi hull* nuio not .illoqothw ohlivimih ol tho 

nim.il duty am 1 jdmiinsliatne iiotesNii) nl spiruclmu knowledge a mmiy tho peuph* ol India, no rfyntonuiic uilmt 
was in.ide to |i!.ul tliu eiliu bUon ol the* NaLus npnu i film and oi^am/i il looting, aq ,i p.u t ol 11 te Htite 
Policy Time w is uhIkmI, a io,st anil pnwmlul sertnm ol Au^ln- Iiulwii AdmmiMriluis, \vlir> weio L.u» hum 
i muudm^ lh.it Ihibln lusi-i ur lum should i illioi In mitlciUlmi by tin* Stale, m, wa-i iiue Jimn siiioun |ii>htiral 
damans in the mm hi it y ol Mulish dominion in India Tin onl> ellnt >el »i>en U tlie polity ol udui'af jii*» Hie 
Naims n( India ion -.i .led in I lie louinlaliim ol the Hah iitia Madias^a Vi> W.uiiii U.istin^s, iu 1781, and ol tho 
Hanskut ( 1 olli > ne at Ihn ms, by Mi Jonathan Human, in J7!)J But hut li Hiom* Instil nitons \veu»,on the one hand, 
Jim el) (huidal in llien einiiso ol studies (as has lieen (Usui bill ill tho pmiMliut* i li.ipln J, ami on the othei hand, 
then ni.iiii nh|i c I \>.ih lo provide a ie»nlai Mippl) ol «|ii.ilifn*«l Hindu and Mahniiiedaii law-nlluuM s lot the jndicial 
idiuiiiisliiatioii The pinjHisalh (quilaiiKMl in Loid MmioV Minutool bill ALmli, IMJ, m ii^nid to ilio islabhsh- 
liient nl Hindu Colleges, in Niulilea and Tti limit, pi newel upon pi me iples sinuhii to those ol the Hup, hi it. Collide 
at. Beua i is , hut llinsn piojnisulh neem to have unnamed in aln^.vnn toi Nome jeiu i, as will bu hIjowu liemaltei, 
and fiii.illy , the) look the lot in oi the establishment ol n Hnida Kinski it Collide at H.ileutU 

Men a while, iinjHii taut events neu* lakitu* place in Kii<*l«uid m ie«i,ird to lliu lent wnl ol the East India Hum* 

Inquiry by PHrliumont mto *»> ,ll ‘‘ I’.wlumiul, .i.ul mum* they liavo an nnpoita„i 

Indi.n.ul.urn, 4 iid.ryuow.il of Ih«uii« iifion the ip uu.il mUaiiccmcnl »l India, inn] in.ul: mi epoch in the 
tho 3 I Company's Chai lor, liislmy ol the ulmatnuml polity o( the Mulish rule in I udio, nMioitupcount 
by Act 63, Ooo III, o 15S, in l( | tin- tiniw.u turns ol ih.it pr*i mil mil not ho out ot pi, urn here Ah uni ly .is 

the >iui IhOH, n lule Mu* llousi* ol Oonimoiis .t,i,ioin( ml u Helect Committee to 
oiii, him* into tin* stale or sll.m f> of ilu* Ifliisl fiulu (lotiipimy, Mi* Dmiilas, oii the pint ol tin* Uo.m l of Control uml 
tin* Crown, suggested to tho Uiicclms Mu* propriety ol (,‘iidcuvoui iug, without rleltiy, to iimio to mi undoi slamling on 
Mu* hiili,i 1 1 ol it now Clou tor, u. onh*i* that it might ho submitted to the* o.uly ijdumiIl'i i.tiou ol I’tuluuncnl Nego- 
tiations between tho (lovorumont uml tho Mit cotoi k ot tin* Coiup.uiy (*ndo«l in 1 .11 In: (>, ami “ on tlio H2ml ol March, 
lHUt, Lord fliUitloi on^li Hubmittod to Uu* lluusu of CommoiiH a minoh of thirtorii lonolatmiiH, oouUuung' tho lumlinfl 
pioviHioiiH, winch it was pvopiacd to cmUxly in an Aot .(mowing tho ConipiHiy’H Cliurtui Most of tho qucationo 
dmcuHHod were then novol, and holh tho ihuigutH upprohomU*d hy tho ono jiarty, and tho orpootatiom onto, tamed 
by tho othur, miulo it nooofihtti'y fm tho LeifiHluturu to piocood with tho utmimt caution Information was nought 
hum all quartern, and whole volumobol ovule two worn taken from thowo who woxe mippooed iuohI oompotont to give 
it In tho dcbatcH wluoh aitoiwauU eiibiiod, ihoro wore low Hjmakoi-H of oiuinouoo in either Iioiiho who dul not 
del ivor Mum HentimoutH, and doom tlioiu of to much impoitauoo an to piHiafy tho onbfloqnunt lovuul and pnhlicafciun 
ol then hperohen Ho great, howovoi, has been the piogrow. of Political Kuoncmy as a ouonco, and so ationg the 
light wluoh has boon thrown npou it by oxpoMoncu, hiuoo this famous dobato, that many of the propositions most 
olaboraiuly argued, ate now rogoidod as truisms, and muoh of tho alarm soandod is Colt to bo nioro eaaggin ation 
The result is, thorutore, the only thing whioh now ponsossa. maeh histomoal interest, and nothing mote jh neoessaiy 
here than to givo a Tory hnof analysis of the most important sootions of the Act, 53 Oeo III, 0 155, which, while 
essentially modifying and oiutndug tho privilogus formerly pouossod by the Company, miowod thou* Chaster tor 
another poriod of twenty years, to be eompatod from the 10th day of April 1814” * 

• Bevendge's Emtory ef JMUt Toi. 111., pp t, 4 
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ENULISH EDUCATION IN INDIA, 


Lord CaatlBreagh’s Resolu- 
tion recognizing the duty of 
Great Britain to educate the 
Natives of India, passed by 
Parliament m 1813 


It is not necessary for tho present pm poses to give an account of the various provisions of the Act relating to 

the administration and tiade of India, but it is dean able to dosoii.be the pro* 

Po^^of Mu^at^^^ndi^ 0 visi0ns of the 80 f-a as tbay z elated to the education of India, as they 
1011 maak tho first definite step taken by the State in this ducction, in tho shape 

of legislative afhunation of tbo educational policy of the Butish Bnle in Indio — a. policy which till thou was Lu 
from being founded on a sound and stable basis A passage from Mi Beveridge's llibtoiy of Indio (vol ITT, p 5) 
may bo quotul hero as containing the requisite intoi motion Speaking of tho provisions of tlio Act 53, Goo 
III, c 135, which was passed in 1813, ho goes on to say — 

“ Tho above piovisions for opening and zogulating the tzado with India constitute tbo mom featmes m the 

Act, bnt thoici wore others not of a commeiual natmo which met with hticziu-* 
ons opposition, and woie denounced by many as damjcions m the e\ti emc, 
il not absolutely incompatible with the distance of the Bntish powei m 
India Aftei leading tho earnest and vuulcnt declamation diueted against 
tlio 13th Resolution proposed by Lind Oastiei cagh, one is suipnsid, tmd at 
the same time leliuved, on hndmg that, both as it was oiigniully expiessod and as it now stands unbodied in the 
i h cl Hcotion oi the Act, it ploriged the Logiblatin e to nothing moie than the following simple pi nposition That 6 it 
is the duty of this couniiy to pi imiotc the interest and happmoss of the native inhabitants ol the Ihilisli dominions 
in India, and such measures ought to bo adopted as may tend to the inti eduction among them ni useful knowledge, 
and ol ichgions and inoial impurvemcnt, and m iuitliDiance of the aIkivo ob|ects, sulfinini. facilities ought to lie 
afioidud by law to poisons desurms of gmng to and leniauung in India, lot the pm pose of at eoiuphsliing those 
benevolent designs, so uh tho authonty of the LoluI Governments, lespoi ting the intercom sc of Wuiopcans with the 
intend of tho country, bo pioseived, and the pnnoiplus oi the BtiLudi Government, on wlnili the natives of India 
have hitherto nliod for the Lee oicieiso of then lchgion, he inviolably maintained ’ In cider to give clfeet to 
this declaration, the Section pioceedb to enaeb, that ‘ persons dosuouh id going to and icinnining in India tin tho 
above pmposob,’ or * for othci lawful pm poscH,’ should apply 1m pot mission to the Com t oi Dueetuis, who should 
either grant it, or, m the event of lofnsal, transmit tho application, within one month oi the jeeeipt of it, to the 
Boaiduf Contiid, who wot e empowered tmally to dispose oi it All poisons obtaining pci mission, whither limn 
tho Coat t or fiom the Board, weic to be rurnishiHl by the Dncetois with cei titrates, entitling them, , «o lung us 
they shall propotly couduet themsolves, to tho countcnanoo and protection ol the several Government s oi the said 
Company in Llio Bast Indies, and pints aforesaid, in then luspcctivo pursuits, subjoit to all sueli pi uvisimis and 
restrictions as aie now uiiorco, oi may hoiealtor bo judged necessary with regutd to peisons muling in hidin' 
The only pecuniary provision made in oonnootion with this Mention, was the allotment ol a Hum til not less than 
£10,000 annually, for the * revival and nnpinvomcut ol hteiatnio, and tho encouragement ol the learned natives 
of I ndia, ami foi tlio introduction and pi emotion of a knowledge ol the sciences among the inhabitants of the 
British temtoiies in India’ Snell a sum, paltry os it was, was not pei untied bo do the good which might have liecn 
cipootod fiom it, and mstcsid of bemg employed in jnstructing tho Natives geneially, cuntnimul for many years 
to bo partly paid away to learned Mahomedaus and Hindus, for explaining and inculcating tlnsr respective dogmas, 
and paitly allowed to accumulate, as if expenditure for native education woie impracticable or uhcIwh * " 

Tho abovomentionad Beotian, 43, of tho Act ol Parliament, Ht 53 Goo III , Oliap 155, may bo said to lsqncseut 

the beginning of a now epmJi in tlio histoiy ol public education in Indio, anrl, 
Section 48, Statute 88, Gfeo, foeing the first Icgislativo ciioetmont in that behalf, possesses histoneal value 
a ** maI * and interest, as mdicatiug, m formal longuugo, the curly policy of public 

instruction as part of tho admiuistiution of the British Rule* The Kection 


runs in tlio following weals — 

ct And tout fuithor enacted, that it shall bo lawful foi* the Govomor-Gencual in Gounnl to direct that out 
of any tun plus which may roniam oi tlio rents, * overmen, and profits aiming liom tlio said territorial acquisitions, 
after defraying the expenses of tlio military, civil, and commeicial osUbhshnicnts, and paying the mteiost of the debt, 
in moxunor hereinafter provided, a sum of not loss than one lac of rupees m each year shall be set aisirt and applied 
to tho revival and improvement of Latoi'atiire, and tho encouragement of tho loarnod natives of India, and for tho 
introduction and promotion of a knowledge of tho smonous among the inhabitants of tho British tori itoi ioh in India ; 
and that any schools, public looturos, or other institutions, for tbo purposos aforesaid, which shall bo founded at 
the Prosidonoies of Verb William, Fort St George, or Bombay, or m any other parts of tho Bntish tomtonos in 
India, in virtue of tbs Aot, shall bo govomod by suoh Regulation* as may from tune to tune bo made by the said 


* Bsvondgs's lllitny of India, Vol, III,, pj» A & 
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Governor- General in Council, anlrjoct, nevertheless, to such powers as are herein vested in the said Board of 
Gommi&sioneis for the Ait on s of India, respecting colleges and seminaries , piovided always, that all appointments 
to offices in such schools, lootmchhips, and othei institutions, shall be made by or under the authonty of the 
Governments within which the samo shall be situated ” 

In a lottci dated tho Gth September, 1813, the Oonrt of Directors called the attention of the Governor- 

The first Despatch of the in O 0111101 ! to the above Section of the new Act of PailuTnont, and 

Court of Directors to the Go* promised to take an eaily opportunity of commumcatiTig their lnsti notions 
vernor- General, dated 3rd a& mode in which “ the wise and liberal intention of tho Legislature 

June, 1814, conveying dueo- in this respect should bo accomplished'’ Accordingly, on the 3rd Jane, 1814, 
tions on the sulqeot of educa- they dospatohod a letter to tho Govemoi-GonDial m Council upon tho 

subject That lottci appeals to bo the first Official Despatch addressed by 
tho Conit of Duortois to tho anthoutios in India, on the sub|eot of odacatiou, and possosses much histouoal 
mtoiest, as showing tho oai liost beginning of tlie State policy in legard to the natmo oi tho measures winch might 
be adopted ioi tho oduratiou ol tlio people of Jndu Some passages fiom tho lottei may bo qaotod lieie with 
advantage — 

“In mu lottei ol tho Gth September last, in tho Public Department, wo ducctod ynm attention gcnmnlly 

Directions as to the mode of ^ ^hiuso m tho Act of tho Slid of tlio King, by which oni tiovoiuoi- 

givmg olToot to Sec 48, of Sta- ^minal 111 Count il is empnwoi ed trj du ect that a sum of not loss than one hit 
tute 63, Goo III,C 150 ol tupecs, ont nf any smplus levennes th.it may icmain, shall bo annually 

applied to the icvival and impi oicin cut oi Liteiatme, and the ciiGomngenicnt 
of the learned naims oi India We pm pose in this Despatch io eouvoy to you mil sentivnrntfl as to tho mode m 
wlueb it will lie advisable you should proceed, and the measuics it may bo piopei you should adopt with icferonce 
to that siibjeet In the ermsidu atinu ol it, wi havo kept in view those pei uliai cur umstances ol our political 
lelation with India wliuli, baling netcssanly tiinislciicd all power 1 and pi ei lmuenee limn Nati\o to Wniopean 
Agency, ha \iu nuclei ed it inumibent upon us, fiom motives of policy as well us Jirun a ptmciplc of justice, to 
consult the feelings, and even to yield to tho prejudices, ol tlio Natives, wliimovei it iau be done with safety to our 
dominions 


“The eluuse piesentq two distinct propositioiiH for considei alien Fusl t the eneomagemcnit of the J earned 


Two objoots of tho Clause in 
the Act oi Parliament,— can- 
not bo gained by establishing 
OoUogos. 


Nalivus ol India, and the leuval and nupi moment of Liieiutuio, w outfit/, the 
pioiuotion of a knowledge oi tlio sciences amongst the inhabitants of tliat 
eonntiy Neithei ot those objects is, wo apprehend, to he obtained through 
the medium ol public Colleges, if established under tho nilcs, and upon a plan 


similar to those that have been founded at our Umvei sities, because the Natives el caste and of reputation will not 


milimili to the Hiilmiilinatioii and diHciplme ol aColloge, and we doubt whether it would be pnietieable to devise 


any spoulie plan which would promise tho successful aiinmiplihUmcmt of thu objects umlei eimsideiation Wo am 
im lined to think tliat the mode by whieh tlio learned Hindoos might be disposed to nmcui itli hr in pioseeuting 


thnso ob|eits, would he by our leaving them to the piuetiro of an usage, long established amongst thorn, of giving 
instruction at then own houses, and hy onr en< our aging them in the e\m rise ami cultivation of then* talents, by 


tlio Ntimuliis of lionoraiy minks ol distinction, and in Romo instances by grants of peeuniaiy assistant o 

u lu a political point of view, oonsidnahlo advantugcH might, wo conceive, be made to flow from the measure 
Political ospoot of Education P m P 0Hr( i, ri >t should bo conducted with duo attention to tlio usages and habits 
with rospoot to tho feelings of the Natives They are known to attach a notion oi sum tity to the soil, tho 
tho Natives as to tho sanctity buildings, and othei objoots of devout meet, mid poiiiculuily to that at 


of Bunnros 


UonuicH, which is Togutded as tlio eentral point ol then irligiouH worship, and 


as tho gi eat rc'|KMiiflry of their learning Tho possession of this venciatod city, to which evoi y olass and iank of 
the Hindoos is oteasumally attracted, has jilarod m tho hands of tlio British (Jovoinmont a powetful instrument of 
connexion and conciliation, especially with the Mahrattas, who aro inoiti stiongly attached than any other to tho 
snpix«u*d sanctity of Hoiuuos Deojily irapioHBod with tlioso sentiments, wo dosiro that your attention may bo 
directed m an especial manner to llonaros, and that you call upon your public representatives tlioi-o to report to you 
what anciout eHtablishmonts oro still oxwting for tho diffusion of knowlotlgo xn that <uty , what bianrhos of solcnec 
and literature are taught there , by wliat moons tho pi-ofossors and teachers oro supported , and in what way their 
fluent oslablish meats might bo improved to most advantage In the poisuxt of this information they will have 
opportunitios of obtaining a knowlodgo of mdividnal oharooters, which may enable them to point ont to your notice 
those natives with whom it might bo desirable yon should consult, and through whose iiistrumontaJity tho liberal 
intentions of tho Legislature might most advantageously be advanced..,,.., 
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* c yTq ap© informed that there are m the Sanscrit language many excellent Hystcnu> of etlucs, "With Codes of 

and compendium^ of tho dtitios relating to ovciy class of the people, 
Sanskrit Learning to be en- tll0 6tndy ^hith mi gbt be useful tr> tlioso native^ who may be destined lot 
oonraged ^ Judicial Dopaitmont of Q-ovoinmont Thuo aio also many tiacts of 

merit, wo aio told, on tlio vutues oL plants and dings, and on tho application of thorn 1a medicine, the knowledge 
of which might piove desnable to the Emopean piaciitionoi , and there .no tieatises on Astiuuomy and Mathema- 
tics!, including U comet j y aud Algo bid, win oh, though they may uoj# *vdd now lights to Em npcan science, might he 
mode to ioiin links ol communication between the natives and the gentlemen in oui si mce, who aio attached to 
the Obsei \atoiy and lo tho Dopiutinont of Euginems, and by such lntoieniuse the Natives might ciadually be 
lod to adopt the modem impiov emonts in these and othoi scumcos With a vuw io tin se soveial objects, we 
liavo ilctuuiuiorl that duo uuimnagoment should bo given to sueh ot oai scivauts, in any ciL those drpattmenfs, as 
may be disposed to apply themselves to tho study ol tho Sanskut language, ami we disne fhaf tho teaulieis, who 
may be employed nmlei 1 ynui authority loi this purpose, may be selected Horn those amongst the Natives who 
mil) ha\e inode some pinficiomy an the sciences 111 (piestion, .mil that then i eioinpc 11st should he lihei d 

“We em oui age oiu selves to hope, that a foundation may in this w ly hi laid Im giung full oil erf. in the 
ciiuisc oL time to the liberal intentions of tho Legislature , and we shall consnlei the miitiey fhat iuay he allotted to 
this semre as benefit tally employed, if it should ptove the muaus, hy an niipinved infeiiouisc of the tiuinpums with 
the Natives, lo produce tluwe reripioeal ioelings uf legavd and icspoct which aie esseulial to the pei inaneut niton sts 
of the Dnfisli fOmjnu in India 1 ’ f 

Hue h wcmc flu eat lust instnu lions issued by the Com t of Dim fins to the ant hot Hits in India on the suh|eet 
Threo noticeublo points in of They u«pii«,i*nl Hit* inilwjiinu 01 ini.iniilu st«ui* ol llu* policy 

tho Despatch of tho Court of of spreading Mdm iitum and enlightenment among the people ol India Thiee 
Directors, dated 3rd June, nupoitautpumtN are, however, noticeable m Hum Pnst, that they are ( k nnlined 

to tho pi emotion of Hansknt learning among the Hindus, siwz/d/i/, that they 
entirely ignore (ho interests of the Alaliovnoduu Uorauniuit), und of then learning and *•( lences, contained in Arabic 
and 1V» suui works, and, Utmlh/i that they do not aJlotd tho least indication of any intention to uitmrlmo a 
knowledge ol the English language, literature, and hi lonres among tlm people of India 

At the time when the Despatch hi rived, the Government ol India was engaged m the win wdh Nepal, and 

MibMequently m tiani|uilismg Oential India, and the expense aiid financ ml 
O^ xon ^ to^ aot upon tho onibaiiasHinentH imt ailed by these measuies, prevented uiiiiiediute .it fen (ion 
^ being paid to tho vie wh ol tlir Court of Diioetm s in ugurd to ulueation, and 

the Indian OovemiuuiiL, during this period, bConiH to have had no settled policy or even intuition cm the subject 
of edurufinn 

“About tliiH time a now stimulus began to he applied to the oause of edue.ition in India, of a rial uie which 1 ihs 

been steadily me teasing in powei horn that day to tins, wlnr U m ^luwin^ 
° m0a ^ 111 and of which it ih impossible to foresee the result It woiild uumiHonubly 
prolong 1 this Note to attempt to give any history of Missionaiy entm prise m 
this country, except m so fui on it hearH upon cslueational progruttH, hut the ulliams* of the two had been celebrated 
in 1813, and the InutH oi the alliance wen* now to appear Towards the end ol 1 7110, two JUptist Missionueies, 
Mai sh man and Ward, of Hmall meow* anil liumble origin, landed m Oahu l U, with tho intention ol joining Air 
Carey, who had Iksiii deputcal thither hy the same Hoi loiy uhrmf six years* previously Doing pimuled with no 
lieotiso horn the East India Company, aud feaifnl ol being sent bark in England, they settled themselves in Ihe 
nmall Danish Hettleuumt ol Heranipui Their jiiolesseil object won ((inversion, and if, iidiculet m Mug In ml oi din* 
oouragomenL m Jnclui could have thwai ted them, their elloits would have been short-lived Not ihatiho Oovornoi* 
Qouoml pei’sonuily woh mehned to tn*at (hem wdh ligour On Hie csini.ru>, ls>rd Wellesley appointed Mr Caiuy 
Hansorit Professor ni the nowly-estuhlished College of Fort Willmnuuud generally secmiH to Imvci held an even balnneo 
between the neotion n k pienent<Ml by Mi CliarJen (I rant und Hir John Hlioie on tho one hand, and tho unti-edueatlcmal 
party on the other In 18(17, however, the little oolouy had a narrow escape Certain iwIiIihsuum to tho Ilimlus und 
MuHHaluumH, publuliod at Herampoie, and marked by moto fei your than discretion, nttracitod the attontirm oi Lord 
MiuUi'h Oovonunout, and an oidoi was pasaod that the Press, anil tliosn who maintained it, nlmuld bo lomoved to 
aurvuillanoo at Caloutta The order was withdrawn at tho matuneo of tho DauiHlr Covomment, und on tho 
roooijit of a temper ato and roapootiul momarial from the miHHioimrieH, who rogrottod the publieatiomi complained 


* Pnotnd railiamontavy ?opm mlfitiDg to tho Affiaua of India Hi n*i al, Appendix I , Pubkc ( 1832}, pp. 480, 487 
t Boo Jfdtnb tttpA JBo ow#*-' rt Mhaa Manm/’ 1806 
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of, and pxonusei to issue no more of a similar character But the warning was nnmistaJceahle, and the pro- 
ceedings of tho Government were appioved by the Court of Duectors, m a despatch (dated 7th September, 1808) 
v hich contains then fii&t decimation of stiict leligions neutrality, and of the refusal to add the influence of 
authouty to any attempt made to piopagate the Chiistian religion From that date until the renewal of the 
Chaitor in 1813, the Mis won was oontomptuoubly toleiated by the local anthoiities , but its labours wore onoossant, 
it continued the Punting Fross, and edited a seiiBS of Yemaoular wozks for educational purposes, and by 1615, it 
had ost ibhsbcd no loss than 20 schools m tho neighbouihood of Calcutta, containing about 800 native ohildien 
Tho Calcutta Benevolent Institution, founded in 1809, foi the instruction of poor Chiistian and othoi ohildien, 
btill remains as a monument of tho Mission’s excntions 

“ On lus letumfrom tho Noith- Western Piovmces, Loid Moua issued, on thB 2nd October, 1815, a Minute 
L rd Moira’s Edncat onal ^ 0C ^ Dam 6 kib solicitude foi the moial and intellectual condition of the Nativos, 
Minute of 2nd October 1815 ani ^ his an310 ^y 800 established ond maintained some system of public 

education He thought that the humblo but valuable class of village school- 
mistois claimed the fiist plaee m tho discussion, and that tho efforts of Q-ovomment should be dnectod to the 
uapiovemont of existing tuition, and to tlio diiinsion of it to places and poisons now out of its leach Tho Minute 
was followed liy a diicct application to the Couit of Puectois foi peimihsion to oueomage schools formed on 
principles alingoblin diifeicnt iiom tho Oucntal Institutions, wluoli alone, up to that date, had enjoyed thB regular 
snpprnt of Uri\ eminent In Novcmboi, 1815, Loid Mona xisitcd the little culony at Sciampoio, a stop woith 
iccntding, as i lie hist kind of duoct oncuuiagomont, which Missionaiy olfoitm behalf of education hadieceivsd 
iiom a Oovcinoi-Uoncial of Iniha ”* 


CHAPTER VI 


ORIGIN OP UNOLTHTI EDUCATION —THE “ 7IDYALA7A ” OR ANGLO-INDIAN COLLEGE 
POUNDEI) BY HINDUS OF CALCUTTA IN 1816— RAJA RAM MOHUN ROY’S 
ADVOCACY OF PNOLISH EDUCATION— COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION ESTABLISHED IN CALCUTTA IN 1823— ITS 
PROCEEDINGS UP TO THE END OF 1831 


Till* hlll)|[‘Oi 


of Education seems to have been regarded with much apathy by tho authontioa m India at tLB 


Apathy of tho Indian Govern- 
ment towards English. Edu- 
cation, nndsoolof tho sdvanoed 
Hindus who ioundod the 
“ VUlyaUtyu,” or Anglo-Indian 
College ut Calcutta in 1819 


time when the Court of Dirootois sent thorn first Eduetioual Despatch of 
1814, and no significant measures seem to have boon adopted lor some years 
to fulfil the intentions of tho Act of Parliament abovementionod The more 
ad vanned section of tho Hinds community, however, seem to havo boon alive 
to tho expediency and benefit of introducing a knowledge of the Eng h ^ 
literature and hoiouoob among thou countrymen, and m the year 1816 some 


of the native gentlemen of Calcutta, possessing wealth, mtelligenoo, and public spirit, associated together and 
Htibsc tilled u e.ipital sum oJ Its 113,171), to found a Sominaiy for the instruction of the sons of Hindus in tho 
Hutopun find Ahialie languages and smonccs The institution was called the Yidyulaya or Anglo-Indian College, 
and represents the ihst oflort mode by tho natives of India themsolvos, for the education of their ohildien in the 
English language and hteiatiuo The origin of the institution is extremely interesting, and may be desanbod m 
the words of llev A Duff, 1)1), m his evidenee before a Select Oomnuttoe of the House of Lords, on the 3rd 


June, HUM. He said — 

41 English Education was m a manner forced upon the British Government } it did not itself spontaneously 
Origin of • awgi.«-h Hdu o a tioa. originate it Tho system of English Bdnoatwn commenced in the following very 
in Xadia Mr David Hare simple way in Bengal, There were two persons who hod to do with it, ons was 
and Baja Ban Mohun Boy. Mr. David Hare, and tho other was a Native, Ram Mohnn Roy. In the year 


4 


* In India, yrwr to ISM. By Arthar Howell* JB*quir», pp 6,0. 
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ll«), tiioy were m consultation ono ovarunq Willi a fow friends, as to what should bo done with a view 
tlio olo vail on oi tho nntivo mind ami oliauictci Ram Molum Roy \ piopositiou was tleit tlmy should 
tablish an Assembly, 01 Convocation, m which, what aic called tlio lngluu iji pm ci dogmas ot Vodautisin 
ancient Hinduism, might bo taught, m hlioit, tho F.uitliciSiU oi tho H ol thou ET/wwi Jiru/s, but what 
.auiMolmn Roy dohglifodto rail by tho muio goiual titlo oi Mono theism Mi D.vvid Ifaio 'was a watch-maker 
1 Cali utt i <iu oulmai y iHitin ato man lmnsLlf , but homg a man ol gir.it inngy aiul stiong pi actual seine, lie 
uil the plan should be in institute an English School, oi College, lot tin institution ot native youth Auoid- 
tgly, ho slmju diow up, and issued a cneulai on tlio subject, whuh giadu.ill) attiacleiL the atUnlioii oi the loading 
luiopoans, and among otliois, ot the ULiui: Justuo, Su Hyde East Rung lid to tnii-mlu tlio piopnsed nuasiuu, 
ic culcuil hcaiuly into it, and got a meoting of Euiupoan gentlemen ussrinhlod m May lSJl» Ho muted also 
omr ol tho influential Natives to attunl Thor it was unaniinously igioeil that fhe\ should ton mien to an jh- 
.Jifnfiion lot tho toachuig oi English to the tluldion ol the lugliu dassis, to he design.it id l Tlic Hindu Colli gi ot 
\ileuUii 1 A Luge Joint Oi mini it tec oi Emopoius atui Values was appoint* d to i mj tin ill si«n into (‘fleet 
n tlio beginning ril 1817 the College, oi lathei slIiooI, was opened, audit w is the veiy In si English Hi inin.it \ m 
Utngal, nr even in India, as taL as 1 know In the Joint Cimuiultei time was a ]n i |M»ndeiaiu e ol N,iliw , 
ami partly fioui the 11 mc\pei lenie ami inaptitude, and putly lioin Hun ahsiud piepidius, and pahnisus it 
was mil very well managed noi vuiy suceesslul Imbued, hail it. not bien Ini the iintiiitm peisi veiatii i ol Mi Ilaio, 
it would luvosoim crime to mi end Tho nutubei oi pupils < mol lid at it*. Inst oju aing wa-. bill small, not o'unl- 
mg 20 , aid oven, all along, lot the suhsupiuiit five oi sis yeais, the iiuiiiIn i did not i isr ilmu MI in 70 Then it 
was, when tiny weie well nigh in a state ol total \wcih, and most of the Kuiopi hi. li.nl lelnril liom the inaiwoi 
inent hi disgust, that Mi ilaio and a lew otlims resolved to appl^ to Ihe Hovermneiii loi help, as f In only im.ius 
ol saving the sinking Institution lioiu aieti ie\ able tuiri The Huvi ■ n incut, whin thus ippealed to, did eonu 
lor wait! and piotlci its aid, upon ec»itam loasimahle turns and emuli turns , and it was in Hus way that Ihe Hi it i h 
tiovLiuniuut was Inst In ought into active [uutu ipatum in the euiise of Engli Ji Hdm.it urn 11 A 

The Institution grew m |M>]>ulai ity, and soon t l.iuueil siipenoiitv nvei any nllim Humnaiy (such as MisSimiaiy 
Pofutoty and success of Kdiools, Ar ) alloidmg instiuelion to Ihe Natives in the Eiigli di language Tin* 
the ik f MlyalftijaS* or Indian Report ol IHJ'V gius a still mom lavoiiialde view ol i In* m him il « liaiai Iit ot 
Collogo tho Institution, the hntefifs id which Hu mod. lespeitalde iL.se.. ol ilie 

native eimi in unify nl Calcutta bad evinced a disposition to sfeiini to then chililiui, hy sending Hunt to pa \ lm 
their eiliu tliini, — a sl.ito ol things nsuilied pi mi lpally to 41 the ilitl iisirni ol liheial idea., uni to the miiliih lire tell. 
by tho parents ui Hie pupils to Hie pi orient sy si c in ol inanagi men I ” The iiinnhci ol siliolais w is sf itnl at *200, 
and it was added that, so long as such a liumhei, all respec I ably < minis tod, 11 tan hi ti lined m u.ilul I nowlidgc 
and tin English language, a gi eat mi prow men t may lie < onlidcntly anticipated in the intellci lual i li.nnclci ol Hie 
pinnipal mhabitiiiiLs oi Hah utt a "f Tin* rc|Kiits ol LH27 and IS28 si, tie that* Tin sludici in (his I n .1 it ul mu were 
natuiahmd evjicumenial philosophy, i hoiimtiy, matliematn*s, algihri, TytieiV Elmmnt.i oJ Hi iin.il llMnry, 
Russell’s Modern Europe, with Miltim anil Hhakes|ieare , Unit the piognssol the student i had hem -Nil isfut tor y , 
that it had momised gi adu Uly, and won in thu yiar 1828, gieali r than in any pus riling yi ai ,f theiuunlxrol 
BLndmifcs having gimlually iisen to 

Nor wo» Oalnitta the only pbwa k wheie tho IlmdiiH evinud tin ir desne to adv.une Engliuh Kdiiealjmiiimmig 
An advanood Umdn, Jovna- i«nnft\uicn When the (iovuiioHhmeial vi>itnl the lJp|M*i Ihovims^ 

rain Gfrhoafml f iounds an Eng- m 181 1, Jujnaiain nn mhahilant ol Heuaiv, pi< smiled a piHhnn to 

Xiah Sobool at Bouaros, in 181tt | l|s j J()l Hlsliip, with juoposuls lor cikihhslmrf a si hoot in the m iplihoui hood ol 
thnteity, and ie[|iiest.imj that Goveriinient would nwivo in de|M*sit the Mini ol Hs the li <mI mliiesf of 

whu Ii, togetliei with tin levenue ni isuig fiiini eer tain lands, lie wislml to hi appropriated to (he e\|M n*a id' the 
institution The ihsigu lneiling with the appmhation ol flovei nnu lit, Joy uaram (iliosial was wspunuft d llnra** 
with. Accoidmgly, in duly IhlK, heioundod Iiih si hoot, appointing to the management I lie* col, ihe Kev, H (‘mrie, 
Oorronpondxng Memlar of the (Mlouttu Chinch Missioruuy Ko(icfy,mi(l ii mem hi v of tin rr ('oriuititlee, «uul lit the 
kUkine Utno Qoustiluf m«( the momhorH of that Commit Iw ti , ust( k (*H ”§ In this w IiimiI (ha English, Persuin, JlimluMiuii 
and ihnigali languages wme tauglit, and m April 182B, tho son of the, founder enlianeed tlio (mdowment hj u dona- 
tion ol its tit), 000. 

* Pnntwl Pmlmmontacy Pa|ioni (1882 58) Afrooid H«iioit of the Hrluit Oouuiiittoe ol tho Hauso ot UikIn ou Luiiiau TumtorivU, 
pp 48,40 

t Vrrntod Piuhamoutary LHvpon tebitmg to tlui Affuus oi Iwha (iuHrmt, Appcndis X, / p uthc (1882), p 110. 

t Ik , p, 487. { Ib >} p 4Wk 
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Thus whilst the Hindus wezo showing leadmuss, seal, and gcneiosity towauls the spread of English Educ.i- 
Inaotrvity of the M aho me- tl0n then countajinim, ovon at such an eaily pound, the Mahomoclnns 

dsns as to English Education worn to luxe lcmamod completely doimant, and indeed, took up a hostile 
The Calcutta School-book So- attitude tnwaicls thu piogioss of English eclucntion among ilion, as lull In 
oiety formed in lilT shewn latci on Among othin eftnifcs whicJi wcie made on btdialf of oclma- 

tion was the foundation ul tho Oalnilhi tfr Jinnl-lmth Hut whj “This institution had its origin in the yeai I8J7, 
and was Xoimcd with a view to the pi nmol mu oJ thu moij] anrl nil ollcc tual impingement ot the Natives, by t lie 
diffusion among them of useful elemuniaiy knowledge The plan ot the Society uucfully excludes all means 
calculated to excite irligious c Miti o\ ci sx , md its afl-ans aie ccmdnrted by a Comm it too composed of English 
gentlemen, Malinmodans, and Hindus, in ihnut tipial pi nfioi tions In ALay, IH21, tlie Sotiolv, having at that turn 
put into calculation 12(5, 14L> copies of \ ai 1011 s useful winks, found lis filiations in so low a state as to londo it 
iieross.il} to seek dssistancc iiotn tlie C iov eminent, which assistance was iininediatrly g can ted, to the extent ni 
Ri 7, ODD An annual gi nit id Its 0,01)1), in aid of the Institution, was nlsr> oidtml, accompanied hy the most 
limes ul \ed expiession of the noveinmeiit's vitisf u tion with tin* plan ami object of the Society, and w itli the 
inmle in winch its a II aiis appealed to have been umrliif fed ” f 

The* most significant measun adopted by (inn imiieiit at that penoil was the fonudatimi of the Calcutta 
The Calcutta Sanskrit Col- H 1111 * 11 Sunskut College, in lieu of flic two Colleges in Nmhlea and Tit hoot, 
lego founded by Govorniuout which had been piojeeleil in lionl Mmfos Minute of I8JI, fioin which pas 
at the suggestion of Sir H H ige> Ii.im ahead; bet it quoted miluswoik “ On the 21st ol AugiiHt, IH21 
Wilson, m IbJl the (ion mot -(ienei.il in Council having tal en mb) ronsidei alum the state ul 

the piojccted Institutions lot* f lie advam einenf ol Hindu Lite i at me in Nucldea and Tii hoot, the tailme of wine h 
ippeai mg lo admit nl no doubt, if was cntisideiisl f hut the (hivei inueiit was ic In veil hum the plnlge given ni 
1MII, lot the establishment of those nisi if ill ions A c oiiiniiiincMfion hum Mi II H Wilson, a nietnhei of (hi 1 
Benares Committee, was at the same lime (nought ufioii lecoid, cniifauuiig seveial reasons foi abandoning the 
design ol loi imiig Colleges in Nudihanml To hoof, and suggesting instead tlietisd, the inundation at the Presi- 
dency ol a siimlai Institution lo Ihat of Beii.ni s, hut upon a laigei scale The necessity I oi European Hnpuim 
U ndcuce, the loc ilitv with whu li it might, he obtained uv Calcutta, the ms cssibilit; of that eit.y to all paifs ol 
India, together with seveial olhei leasims suggested hy Mi Wilson, fh tes mined the Umei noi-Heneial in Cniim il 
to adopt the measure pioposcsl hy that gentleinim, anil est ihlisli in Calcutta a Hindu College siimlai to flint at 
Benin es, under a Committee ol Mu pci mlendenee " f 

Hmifig this period the siihjeef. ol educ at ion appeals to have engagisl special attention of the (Invemmctd, 

ami nelive measures weie adopted to place public instruction upon an orga- 
CoxnmittooofPubUeTnHtrue- mw ,,| fonfmtr as a pmt ol Hie state* adininisliatioii “On the I7tli July 
1M3 ° ^ ^ °uam t Ini (Sovernoe-f ieneial in Council took info consideration a Note m 

Memoiaiidiim, on (he subject ot Edueutioii and oi ilicimpinvcnicntnf IhemoiuN 
oi the Nativea ol India, wlm li had bcs»n jnepaied and siihinitted lo fliein by Mi Holt Mat kenaie, their Wecretaiy 
in the Tcmtnrial Depaitmeiit, and which is leisicrled on Ihc proceedings ol that date In pursuance of suggestions 
contained in the pupet a hovementioned, the Bengal Hovel ament resolved In form a Hems al Committee of Puhln 
Instruction, at the Pirsidcin v, forlhe pm pose of asc crUimng I ho Htato of education in the territories under (he 
Bengal Pmudenry, ami ol the public' institutions, designed for its promotion, ami of 4 ounsiclrring, and fiiiin 
time to time) submitting to Huvcnmieiit tho suggestion of huc li ineasuicN as it might appear expedient to adept 
with a view to the hettu mstruciion ol t In* people, to (he mti odurt ion aiming (linn of useful knowledge*, 
aud to the impiovcmcnt ol (heir inoial eliaiactci ' I'lm annual Hum ol one tat * of rupees, which hy tho Act oi 
Pailiamcut, VI, (leo III, 13 loo, w,ih appropnated to Ihe ptuposcH of islucatum, was phtecd at tho disposal 
ol the (lommittoe, which from this pet iod must Im reganleil ns tho solo ojgau ol tho (loverumout in ovorything 
that concsMMis public uiHti uehitm 

Nocm alf«c*i (lie Honmuttoo Imd ontered upog its doliheratioriH, u most Hignifieant event oecurnal, winch, tm the 
t Igniflcant Protest by 0110 light upon the* cHmchtiou of udvanocmiout ami onlighteinnont 

Sttlxghtwiml Hindus, through wluoli norm* of tho mom piomimmt IIiucIuh of Ikmgal had mnved, in isigard 
Baja Bam Mohuxi Boy, mlH28 v to ilioir doNim toiucpiiroa knowledge) ot Hnglmh litetaturv and Hokmeos, 
agaiust expendltupo of Honey and, on tlio other hand, hIiowh tho comparative apntliy of tho (lovermnont 
Ill|rtlea * towards tho lutrmluotion of tho English language and literature among tho 
BugUsu uoo on* people of India, Jiut as tho Hindus of Oalouttsa wore foromout in founding 

* PmtodFiwU Iiuasstuy rspera rotating to the AAuiaof India i Amoroi, Appondis Xr PshUe (18IM), p, 406, 

fi^p.40e. tJ^p.408* 
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the Vvlyalaya, or Anglo-Indian College, in 1 SI 6, foi educating tlroir sons in tho English language, literature and 
sciences, so they w eie now foiemost in piotostmg against the measuios which the Government was thon adopting 
to devote furthei funds to tho piomotion of Sanskrit learning in the Sanskrit College at Calcutta “ In Doumhcr 
1823, (Raja) Ram Moliuu Roy addi erased the Govcmoi-Cicneialfin tlionameof his Lountiymon, expressing an opinion 
adverse to the supposed object of the British Government, in tho iomulatinu oi this (Jollego in Calcutta, wliieh lie 
oousidorod as calculated only to poipetaato a species of litciatuie, whuli was, m his juilqiii cut, ami that of those 
whom he lepiesontoil, uttuily worthless, aiul locommeudiug, instead thei cot, tho ampin) limit of Em opt, ms oi 
< liar.vebei to instinct (he Natives ot India in mathematics, iutui.il plulosopli}, ilionnsli), anatomy and those 
othoi useful sciences, which the nations ul Huiopa Liail luiiuiI bo i pitch of pei foe turn, that hail raised tlic.ni .those* 
tho inhabitants ot other parts oi tliowcuhl (Lla|a) Ham Moluin Hoy pai to ulai l> ailvciiod to that jiciiod in the 
histoiy oi Gi oat Butain, when Loid Baum is considered, as lia\iiu> b> Ins wutingh, set aside the legendary lcuo oi 
the ilaik ages, and introduced true m lento in its Fiicad " 

Ra|a Rain Mobun Hoy was a distinguished patnot, having 11 k nnpiovement oE Ills oountiyincn Miimi 1> at 

heart, ind wo& Ml flu l nitty vvi 11 acquainted, both with Ui n ntal and Kmnpiun 
E^fesimMohm S R^ ini0n ho ft hle to hum ft I'oiioct opinum oi Him lcl.iliti* v duo HpisiL 

ingni lnm, and oi his oddioss to hind Amlin si, against Ot lenta I studies, 
Hihlmji Hebei, m a let I c i to Nn Wilmot Union, dated March, 1H2I*, published in the Appendix, to]iih,/iw/W, s.uil 
*• Hiiui Mulnm Rn\, a leaiiud Nttivo, who bus sometimes been called, though, I leai, without iimmih, a Chiistian, 
l enrolls! i at i d agunsb this system last yeai, in a paper which lie sent me to he put lido Ijui rl Am heist's hands, md 
which, i m iLs good Mnglisli, good sense, and luuihle aigununts, is a ical c uuosity us mining honi an Asintie ,f 
Tho Mcmm ial Jully dc senes the eulogiiim bestowed on it hy Ihslujp Ilibei, and, its it is an impmtiul dm uirmnt, 
Knowing light upon the mode oi thought and education tl aunn, it in ty he quoted line with advantage, m r.iMiv* 

The Mcmmial inns thus - 

11 To Ihfl Excellency the Ri^lit llenoniable IjuhI Amheist, Unxeiiior-Gcmnal m Council 

4 < My Loud, 

Humbly i duct ant as the unlives of India are to obhuile 141011 the twine of Government the seulimenlH 
Hwy enbortam on any public moasuie, thei 0 aio oik umsUneis when silence would ho e.11 1) tng tins respei < ful lei 1- 

I iEumMohmiBoy’s Me- rug to uiljmhlo oxcoss The pieseut rulem oi India, coming hom a distance 

monal, in flavour of English of ninny thousand miles, to govern a people whose language, litciatuie, 
Education, presented to Lord nianueiH, oustomb, and ideas, ate almost entirely new and strange to them, 
Amherst in 1828. cannot easily become ho intimately acquainted with then teal nieiiniHtaiiu^s 

as tbo natives of the country 01*0 themselves Wo should, therefore, bo guilty oi a glass deudietien of duty to 
oursclvoa, mid afford om rnlois just gr*ound ot complaint at our apathy, did we omit, oil omihioiiH oi importance 
like tho pieacnt, to supply them with hucIi aceuiato Jtiicuiuation as might enable them to devise and adopt 
mo&HUies calculated to bo beurheiul to tho eouutry, and thus socond, by our local knowledge* and experience, their 
declined beuovolont intentions lor its imjuovevjieiits 

“ The oMtablislimcmt of a new Sanskrit School in (J.ilcuttn ovineos tho laudable desire oi Government to im- 
prove tho natives of India hy odn cation, -a blessing for wluoli they niuHt over lx* grateful , and every well -wisher of 
tho human rare must bo dosuouB that the efforts made to promote) it shoulil bo guided by the most euhgbtoned 
principles, so that the stream ol intelligence may flow in the most uhoIuI eiiaumds, 

II When this semitiaiy of learning was projiosed, we understood that the Government in England hud nrdoied 
a considerable sum of money to ho annually devoted to the mail uction of 1 to Indian Hubjcsds Wo were tilled with 
bangmno hopes that this sum would be laid out in employing Kuropran gentlemen oi toleuto and education to 
instraut tho natives oi India in mathematic h, natural philosophy, chemistry, anatomy, and ollioi useful sciences, 
which the nations of Europe Irnvo earned to a dogioo of perfection that has luised them above tbo inhabitants of 
other parts of the world 

“ Whdo wo looked forward with pleasing hope to the dawn of knowledge thus promised to the ruung gene- 
ration, our hearts wore tilled with mingled fool mgs of dohght and gxntitude, wo already offered up thanks to 
Pwmdenee for inspiring tho most generous and enlightened nations of tho Wost with the glorious ambition oi 
planting ur Asia tho arts and soionoos of modern Kuiopo 

“Wo find that tho Government are establishing a Sanskrit School under Hindu Pundits, to import snob 
knowledge as is already current in India This Remmory (similar in character to those which existed in Btuope 


* Printed Pariimitttsty Papers relating to the Affairs of India. Gfineral, Appedix 1 , Paths [1888), p 48$, 
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before the time of Loid Bacon) can only be expected to load, the minis of youth with grammatical 'niceties and 
metaphysical distinctions, of little 01 no pxactioal use to the possessors or to Society The pupils will there acquire 
what was known two thousand years agD, with the addition of ram and empty suhtilties since produced by 
speculative men, such as is already commonly taught m all paits of Indi a 

“ The Sanskut language, so diffic ult that almost a lifetime is necessary for its acquisition, is well-known to 
have been foi ages a lamentable chock on the diffusion of knowledge , i vnd the learning concealed undei this 
almost impel vious veil, is fax from sufficient to zewaid the labout of acqanmg it But if it wexe thought neces- 
sary to peipetuate this language for the sake of the poition of valuable information it contains, this might be 
much moi o easily accomplished by othei means than the establishment of a new Sanskirt College , fox there have 
been always, and axe now, numeious piofessors of Sanskiit in the diffeient paits of the country, engaged m teaching 
this language as well as the othei blanches of literatuie whioh aze to be the object of the new Seminary Tlieie- 
inio, thou inoio diligent cultivation, if definable, would be effectually pi omoted by bolding out premiums, and grant- 
ing ccitain allowances to thou most eminent piolessois, who have olzeady undei taken, on then own account, to teach 
them, and would by such rewords be stimulated to still gr eater exeitions 

“ From these consideiatious, as the sum set apart for the ins ti notion of the natives of India was intended 
b\ the (rov eminent in England foi tlio impiovement of its Indian sub]oots, I beg leave to stAto, with due deference 
to jnni Loidslup’s oxaltod situation, that if the plan now adopted be followed, it will completely defeat the 
object piopcsod , Him o no impj ovemont con be expected from inducing young men to consume a dozen of yeais 
nf the most valuable period of then lives in acquiring the niceties of Byakuan, 01 Sanskiit giammoi Foi in- 
stance, in learning to discuss such points a* the following khad, signifying to oat, Miadut t, ho, 01 she, 01 it eats , 
qnri), wbctluH does khndtih, taken as a whole, convey the meaning he, she, 01 it oats, 01 aie sepaiate paits of this 
meaning conveyed by distinctions of tlic woids P As if, m the English language, it wbio asked, hew much mean- 
ing is thcio m tlic rat, how much in the s p and is the whole meaning of the woid conveyed by those two poztions 
dI it distinctly, ni by them taken jointly P 

“ Neithei can ninth impiovomont anso fiom such speculations as the following, whioh aro the themos suggested 
by the Vt dttut —In whut maiinoi is the soul absorbed mto the Deity P What relation does it hear to thB divine 
essence p Not will youths bo litted to be bettor members of Society by tho Yedantio dootnnes, which teach them 
to believe that all visible tilings liavo no rool existence , that as fatboi, biotboi, Ac, have no aotnal entity, thoy con- 
sequently di sci ve no real affection, and, theiefoie, tbo soonoi wo o&cape fiom them, and leave tho world, the hotter 
Again, no essential benefit oan be doiivBd by the student of the Ifmangsa, from knowing what it is that makes the 
killei of a goat sinless on pi enouncing ceitain passages of the Vedant , and what is the zeal nntuie and operative 
influence oi passages of tlic Va&as, Ac 

“ The student of the NyaitjUhJuHfoa cannot bo said to havo improved bis mind after be has learned fiom it into 
bow man) ideal classes tho ob]ects in tbo Umvorse are divided, and what speculative relation the soul hears to tho 
Ixuly, the body to tho soul, the eye to tlic oai, Ac 

“ In order to enable your hoi ilship to appreciato the utility of encouraging such imaginary learning as above 
characterised, T beg youi Lordship will bo pleased to compare tho state of science and liteiatuzo in Euxope before 
flic tune of [johI Baoan with tbo piogi*es 8 of knowledge made since be wzoto 

“ II it had boon intended to keep the Bntish nation in ignorance of real knowledge, the Baconian philosophy 
would not have boon allowed to displace tho system of the Bchool-men, whioh was the best calculated to perpetuate 
ignorance In the same manner the Sanskrit system of education would he the best calculated to keep this country 
in darkness, if such had boon tho policy of tho Bzitish Legislature But as the improvement of tho native population 
is tlu* object of tho Government, it will consequently promote a more libeial and enlightened system of mstx notion , 
embiooing mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, anatomy, with other useful sciences, which may be accom- 
plished with tho sum proposed, by employing a few gentlemen of talents and learning 1 , educated w Europo, and 
providing a College furnishod with the necessary books, instruments, and other apparatus 

“ In representing this subject to your Lordship, I conceive myself discharging a solemn duty which I owe to 
my countiymon, and also to that enlightened sovereign and legislature whioh have extended then benevolent care 
to this distant land, actuated by a doaire to improve its inhabitants, and, therefore, humbly trust you will excuse 
the liberty I havo taken in thus expressing my sentiments to your Lordship 

“ I have the honour, Ac,, 

(Signed) Bah Mohuh Box/'* 

i 
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The Government of Bengal logardod this lottci as haying boon penned unrler a somowhai en rvnoous 1m- 

piession lospecting tlio views or Government m the establishment of tin 
by Gk>yeocnmwt^ < ^ LBr 0 S ar[ l G< ^ Sanslu it College, hnt foiwaidedtho loiiei to the CommitteD of PubliL lu- 

sti action foi then mfoi motion Tho fate it met with may be conjectuiocl Uoiu 
the spn it which then animated that body The Memoual i emaincd unanswered, end the design ot founding a new 
San shut College was c lined into operation 

The questicm as to the iiatuie of tho studies to bo enoouiagcil in Indio, ippeais to base been the snb|eit ot 
Views of the Court of Di- consideration by tho Court of Ihicetois, on an ouasitm when tho Ilmira I 
rectors as to the nature of the Government had icpni ted cei tain nieasuips adopted l>v it Ini the 1 of nun id 
studies, in then Despatch of tlie existing Onontal Colleges, and the establishment of I lie new NansLnf 


18th Veboruaty, 1824 


College, at Calcutta The Despatch 1 of the (%im i of Duet Inis to I lie 


Useful knowledge to be en- 
eo at aged 


Oriental eoienoos useless 


Bengal Government, dated the lHfcli Fcbiuaiy, 1H21« T rontams ohscivations, as follows - 

“The ends proposed m the mstitulion uf tlie Ifftu doe College, anrl tho same ma) be atTunieil ol I lie Mahomed in, 

weie two the lust, to make a tavern able impiessnm, li\ mu emoui menu nt 
ol thru htetatm c y n]ion the minds ol the Nalivus , anil the second, In pioinoli 
useful learning You a (‘knowledge that il tlie plan li.is lnd anv ell ref. of tin* 

fm mm kind, it has harl none of the latter , and you add, that * it must be leaved t hut lie disci i ilif aflat lung in sin h 

a failure has gone lai In destiny I he influent r whudi the liheiality ul the endowment wnulil ijIIimwim* hast 1 had 

M We have limn lime to time been assui ed that them* Colleges, though the) hail not fill tie u Ivccii u a fill, 
weir 1 , in etiuscquriuc 1 id ptoposed aiiangc merits, just about to bei*oiue so, and w< haw iem\i d fiom you a siniilai 
pushc'lum on the piesenl oceasion 

“ We are by nu means sanguine in om expectation that the sliulit l elm ms which \ oil Imw pinposuf lo mini, 
duce will be lollnwid by mm h impiuvrincnt , and we ugiee with you in ccifam dnulils, whethei n uiealei diene 
of activity, even if it weie piuilueed, on the jidit of the masters, would, in piesent mi imislauu s, he aiteudid 
with the most di suable results 

M With ic*Npoiit to the* Ncuuoes, it is woise than a wtsfeol lime fio employ pci sons eilliei In teai h ot to li ai n 

them, ill the static 1 in whirh they air lound m the Omni il brinks As lai a 1 * 

an) histniual documents may be found m the Otic ulal languages, w lial m 
ilofliralde is, that they should be translated, and time, it is evident, will best be ac< oiuplislu d b\ Nuiope.ms, who haw 
acquired ilia tetpiisilr knowledge Beyond these In am hew, wliat lemams m Onental Iiieialme is poelij, Iml it 
has uevot been thought nuesMiy to establish Colleges feu the lullivalum of po*dn , nor is it ceilam thal fins 
would Ikj the most rflectual expedient loi the attainment ol the end In the hum id one, we wish you lo he lullv 
appnxrrlot out veal fru tho progiess find improvement of education among the Natives ol India, and ol nui will- 
ingness to make c oiihiilerable sauifnes tn that important end, il pmper means loi the aliumnu lit of d eould be 
pointed out to us But we apprehend that the plan of the institutions, to the nnpi owmeiil r>| whit h nut uttc ufimi 
is now (hreetod, w.is originally and fundameiiUlly enonoouH The gvo.it end should not haw* been lo ti*aeh Hindoo 
learning, or Malinmedan learning, but useful learning No doubt, m tea idling nsei id learning In the IImuIooh oi 
M aliomedaus, Ihmluo invtltti or Malinmedan raninr, as lor as they weiu lound moNl eilei tu.il, would have been pisiper 
to bo employed, and Hindoo and Mahmnedaii prepidmeH would have uihhIpcI lo he consulted, while every tiling 
wluth wan uHoiul hi Hindoo or Mahomedan literature, it would have lieen piopei to letam , nor would theie have 
becMi any insuperable difhc ultv in mtrodut mg, unrler tl>c*sn i esc r vat ions, a hj stein of uistriirtioii fimn whirh great 
advantage) might have been derived In piolissing, on the other lnmd, to eHluhlisli s< rrunanes lor the* purpose of 
teuelimg inuici Hindoo, oi mine Mahomedan li trial uir, you bound youiselvt*s to liarh a gieaf. deal ol what wuh (m* 
vnloiut, not a liltle of what was puioly mischievous, uni I amnall lennunder, indissl, m winch utility was m nti> way 
eomsorued We think that you have taken, upon the wholes a rational view ol wh.il. is best lo Im done In the 
mHtLtiitioiiH whu h c vist on a particular fool mg, ul trial ions should not be uitrcHluced mom rapidly fli.m a due regard 
jjo ojrintuig IntoiesliH and IcsdingH will diokitc*, at the name tune, that mresHant undoavemrs should Ik* used to super* 
soda what vs uHolesH or worse, in the pisscent rout He uf Htudy, l>y what your lH»tU*i knowhslge will ts*(s»mmeml ,v f 
llio lottar of the Court of Directors, front which these exlmels have been taken, wiw eommuiiieatisl hy the 
Bengal Uovemmont to tho Oonmnttoo of Ibibho Instruction, who in reply, hu bin i tied Home obnerviitiouH, whteh 
may bo cjuotod hero, m ehowing tho viowh than ontortamod by themi m u^gtusl to the ptincsipleH aucl nature 


• The Dcwpatch u «iud to have boon dmiteU by Mr. Jamoe Mill, Uiu jifulogophioiU biotcirmn of itritufi CudiUj who who tJicm 
amployod in tho India Office 

f tfnnbod FarhameaUry Peyom mlntuig to the Attorn oi India Umml t Appoudw 1 , VM\c ( 1888 ), p 480 , oUo at p. 4 BA 
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if (lie o ducat] on untiusted to their supervision and contiol They defend their views m a letter,* dated the 
Observations on the above -^th August, 3824, addi eased to Lend Amheist, Gcvomoi-Ganaial m Council 
Despat oh by the Committee of They obsoivo — 

Public Instruction, m their “ In the filbl place, without denying that the objeot of introducing Euiu- 

^ overi ^ lri011 ^ dated pe^ literature and science may have been somewhat too long overlooked, it 
18th August, 1824 J 

may bB questioned whethei the Government could ozigmally have louudcd 

any othoi seminaries than those which it actually established, via , the Madiessa, to teach Mahomedan htBiatuie 
anil law, and the Benaies College, to toach Sanscrit liteiatmie and Hindoo law Thoso Colleges were founded toi 
Mahmnulans and Hindoos, respectively, and would have been ol little value to eithei, if they had pioposed to teach 
wliat neither woi o dibp used to learn It may be added — What else had the Gtoveinmont to offei on any extensive 
icalu ,pj What means existed of commum eating anything but Mahomedan and Hindoo bteiatuie, either by teachcis 
oi books * It was, thozofoie, a case of necessity , and almost all that the Government, in instituting a benunaiy 
hn the 1 lie>1iqi classes, could give, oi the people would accept, through such a channel, was Onental litoiatuie, 
Malioineddu cu Hindoo Libtiuction in the English language and liteiatuio could have been attempted only on the 
most limited scale, and as they could not, we appieliand, have been at all introduced into seminar lbs designed for 
the guiici al instruction oi tho educated and influential class bs of tho Natives, the buocobs of the attempt may well 
he duubtLd i i * i s * t v * * 

“Jn piopohing the lmpiovenient of men’s minds, it is fust necossaiy to secure thou conviction that sue h 
iikipi uvuiiiuut is desiiahle Now, however satisfied we may fBol that the Native subjects of this Government 
stand in need ot improved instruction, yot ovary une in the habit of communicating with both the laai nod and 
union noil classes, must 1 >b woll awaio that they oontmue to hold European literature and science m vory blight 
estimation A knowledge of English, for tho purpose of gaming a livelihood is, to a oeitam extent, a popular 
attainment, and a low oi tho Natives employed by Europeans, accustomed to an intimate mteicoui&e with thou 
tii . is ti 1 1 h, may pci uuvo that their ouuutiymon have something in the way of practical science to learn These impres- 
sions, huwovri, aio still very partial, and tire Maulavi and Pundit, satisfied with his own loarmng, is httle inqui- 
sitive as to an ytlung beyond it, and is not disposed to legard the lrteiatnre and scienco of the West as worth 
tin 1 Inbmii ot attainment Ah long as tins is the case, and wo cannot anticipate the voiy neai extinction ot such 
pM'|uilii e, any attempt to eiihnoo an acknowledgment ot the snpeiiouty of intellectual produce amongst the Natives 
ol the West, could mil y ufuto dissatisfaction, and would detoi thoso whose improvement it is most impoitant to 
piomoto, as the best means of bocuimg a more goneial amelioration, tha mcmbeis of the liteiaiy classes, from 
availing tliemsulves oi tho benohceuoo Of the Government, by placing thorns bIvos within the reach of instruction 
x i »■*«*»**** 

“ Without wishing to unluvneo the value of Oneutal studies boyond a fan and ]nst standard, we must beg 
till IiIum pet mission to state, tlratin our judgment the Honourable Court has been led to form ou estimate of then 
usteut uni hum it-, not btnctly acciuato Tho Honourable Court ore pleased to observe, that ‘it is worso than 
lb \\ as! i 1 fil lime * to omplny poisons cither to toach or loam the sciences, in tho state in which they ore found m 
Oriental books This position is ol so i-ompi ehonbivo a natuia, that it obviously roqpmes a considerable modifi- 
i alum, and the dillomit bi audios of scumoo intondod to be included m it, must bo paiticularisod, before a correct 
applet iatum can be (milled of thou absolute and comparative value The metaphysical sciences, as found in 
Sanskrit aud Viable wiitniftH, arc, wo believe, fully as woithy of being studied m thoso languages as in any other 
Tim Anthmetu and Algebra ol the Hindoos load to tho same results, and are grounded on the same principles 
oh I lii iso til Km npn , and in the Madiessa, the olomonts of mathamatical sciences which aro taught, are those of 
Km lid, law, a principal cib|ett ol study in all the institutions, is one oL vital importance to the good government 
ol t>lie country, c£nd langimge w tho groand-woik upon which all future lmprovomentb must materially depend 
To difluse a knowledge of those things, languaqo and law especially, cannot tlroieloie be considered a waste of 
time, and, with unleignod dofoionce to tho Honourable Court, we most respectfully bring to their more deliberate 
attention, that in l ho Httttod estimate of the value of the Oriental sciences, several important branohes appear to 
have escaped their consideration ” t 

Whilst holding thoso views, tho first measures of the Committee of Puhbo Instruction were to complete the 
Meaeures adopted by Com- organisation of the Sanskrit College, then lately established by the Govem- 
xruttee of Public Instruction, at Calcutta, to take under their patronage and gieatly to improve the 

Agra College founded in 1828, ^ . Anglo-Indian College, which, as has already been slated, had been 
and a College at Delhi In 1829 y B 

• Printed Parhuaentery Papon Bwtk Report of tha Select Committee of the Houbo of Commons on Indwa Territories (1868J, 
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ioundcil so fai tack as 1816 , by the voluntary conti lbutions of tho Hindoo gently for tho education of thou 3 oath 
111 English liteidtuic and science Tho Oommittoo also founded two entucly now CJullmcs, one at Apia in lH2*f 
and anotliei about tho samo time «it Delhi, f 01 tho culliv ation of Oiicni.il li L01.it uio Its fiuthei moasiuos wen 
11 to commenco tho punting ot Sanekui and Aiahic Looke on a gicat scale, besides lil ici ally onco waging Midi 
undertakings by othci & and to employ an accomplished Oi wntal schoUi in ti anxLiting Euiope.111 scientific w or hs 
into Aiabie, upon wludi undcitaking laige sums wexo subsequently upended English class* s won altciwnnU 
established 111 connection -with tho Maliomcdiin and Rajibknt Colleges al Call lit la the Wanskni College at Jimmies 
ami tho Apia College, anil a scpaiatc institution was lrmmlul at Delhi, m 1 H 29 , (ni tin cultivation ot Wcstim 
liamma, m compliance with the mgent solu itatmn of tho aaithni itic s at that plat e ” ' 

At this stage it is impoitant to consul?] the exact liatuio ol the cducutiuu.il policy w hie li the Point ot Duec- 
First indications of the Policy ^ 0Lh had m view It lias .iliuidv been shown, tli.it 111 tin 11 iailici l)isp.it< lit -> 
of English. Education in tne nostiesb was laid lipini the fiimnuln.it ion nl Engli-h 1 1I111 aiuui nnoiig thi 

natiMS oJ Tmlia. Almost the lust 1 ml nation of then i liaime oi polity m 
iiinmi oi English iKlm.it ion is to lu lounil in a litter aildii sell bv (In rn to 
flit flou 11101 -Cleueial 111 Coumil ol Driigul, daftcl the 20tli Hep tom bn 1HJI), iimn wlmli tin inllowih" c* li.n Is ,110 
sufluiontly iinpoitant to bequoti'd Altoi a uuewr ol tho state ol the hiveial CuIIm'I^ wlmli li.nl bun [damf 
underfill Mipervuiun ami umtiol ol the (Winitloe ol Public luslt 111 lion, tin lettei urn s on to h.i ( \ -- 

fc ‘Huc*li having hem the him ess ol the scitmimcs toi u.iiivr rilur it ion alii n I \ estahlelml, anil the jn ofi« 1 rnr \ 
as well as the inmibi 1 ol the students at e.u li, iem\ nig e\ei y ye, 11 1 < nienh i.ibh tin 1 r 1 < tlnei nr I itutmi, , muM 
now a 111111 illy semi loitli a uuinhei ol stmli ids, who h ivi h ai noil all whu li tin Colli m - win i< {lies wen ulur.ihd 
me «uU ijUitl t , on then piesrul looting, to leai li , anil it. is then loin ol tin gic.ili tmipnilimt tliillotliui uul to 
ot lit 1 ^ rd the native youth, the means should be iftmded ol uiltivaliiig tin English l.mmi e»e ami life ntim , and 
m quo ing a knowledge of Euiopeun seienie, and a laiuili.n ity with Kuiofic 1111 nh is, in a liedin dcici than lue yi 
liit'ii within tlu 11 powei The dm 111 11 nits now umlei 11 view olfoid most giatilvimj pi unis that .1 srlu 1111 oi tin .1 \ 
tended ualiuo would im\r k k wai ml} wclcumcd by tho higliri i.inkt ol tlu N.divc* iinih 1 vuiii tiovm nun nt OI 
tilie spmt wlneli pi evails in the Lower Cion lines, the Cht.thlisliineiil, and suuvss ol the Anulo Indian Colli 01 is 
Miflicicmi evidence And we loam with cxIhiuc pleahiue the opinum ol (lie <!i nei.il ('onnmliteol I'uIjJm hiMnit- 
tiun, [Mitly f mini led on the peiMiii.il obseivatnni and lmputies nl si u mini then ineinln is, llial Mtie lime lias 
anived when English tuition will lx* widely areepiable to the Natives m the lippei Piuv lines’ 

“Youi attention has been anxiously diluted lo the uuaiis ol .lennupli ihiim till « nbp 1 1 , uml, in pm In iil.ir, 
to t.In* coni pai at 1 ve expedient y ol ostubhshiug sepaiato English eoliegei, 01 ol nikiigiiig I, In plan ol tin ruling 
institutions, so as to lender them adequate to that nunc extensive [impose \ 011 him* Ir.msiiiitlid tou,se\einl 
most interesting connuuiiu at 1011s I10111 tho Ceneral Uimiuiitteu of Puhlio Inslimlnm, aiul liom the Local <W 
luitteool tho Delhi College, on this question 

** Doth the CoinmitteoH givu a deudwl pndeieneo to the plan of establishing m pointo (Vlhges loi the study 

oi English, nml tor tho cultivation of Euiopeun knrmlod<ce, lluough tho 
^ ^ ,,IH,,,un oi Dn» English language Tiny in/»e, Mini, a Miomuvh knowledge 
ol English can onlj kaupmeil by Natives tlmmgli a com aM»l study, lieqin- 
ninp eaily* 111 lilc and coTitaimed for many yeais , that thi> knowledge ol mu hinguagn and ol Eiutipeun siieiue, 
wlucli euald be aequned m a com so ot cdmation inninly duveted to otlur olipets, would not contribute in any 
high degree to tho mipiovcmeiiL of the native ilmr tutor ami ikitillut, while the native languages and hlcruluie 
may bo adequately puisued, ah a subordinate biaueh ol edmafion, in an English college, mid that anj thing 
beyond the meini elemunts of Euixipeau knowledge ih most mlvautageously taught tlimugli the Kuiopuui liiiijMiuges, 
with the additional UH*onimeTidutnm, that, when so laaght, it conus into less direct eollisitm with the s.n led Uaikn 
of the MahoiricHlans and IIimlouH 

41 By these argmuentn you have ken eonvineed, and you have accordingly authorised! I lie establishment of an 
Enghnla colleges at Delhi, and another ak Htmnt cm Tho phijuct of CHtabliKliiug one at Calcutta hcciuh (0 Imvo been 
tacitly abandoned , the Anglo-Indian College, under its picsent Niipunntemlenec, la mg found capable of answering 
tho porpewf 

“ While we attach miieli morn importance than m attnehed by tho two CumnijUrcH, to the amount of uauful 
inatructioa whiiih can bo roxnmunicuted to tho Natives, through their own hingiuigcH, wo fully cmu.ur with them m 
thinking it higlily advieablo to onablo and onoonrago a huge numkir of the Nat Ivch to mw{uidj a thorough know- 
ledge of ttngluh , being oonvincod that the higlior ton© and U'ttor spirit ol European lUoi’aluro, can produce (heir 

* Trevelyan, on tho Hdnoation of the People of India, pp. S, 4 . 
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full effect only on those who become familiar with them in the original languages While, too, we agree with the 
Committee that the highei branches of science may be more advantageously studied in the languages of Europe, 
than in translations into the Onental tongues, it is also to be consideied that the fittest poisons for translating 
English scientific books, 01 foi putting their substance into a shape adapted to Asiatic students, are Natives who 
have studied piofoundly the oiiginal woiks 

“ On these giounds we con cm with you in thinking it desirable that the English corns? of education should bB 
kept separate fiom the couise of OiiBntal study at the native Colleges, and should be attended for the most part 
by a difluieiit set of students This, howevei, does not necessoiily imply that the two oouises of study should be 
piosecutod in two separate institutions At the Agia College the Persian and the Hindoo blanches aie perfectly 
distinct, and though some of the students aie attached to both departments, the giBatei numbei confine themselves 
to ono oi tho other H an English department were similarly attached to that College, or to the College at Delhi, 
the English language and liteiatuie might be taught classically, and the sciences might be taught in English, not- 
withstanding that studies of another character weia pursued within the same walls ****** 

“ While wo thus appiovo and sanction tho measures which you piopose for diffusing a knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language, and tliB study of European science through its medium, we 
English Science may be en- a t ifie same time put you on yout guard against a disposition oi which 

we perceive some traces in the General Committee, and still moio m the local 
CJnminittco of Delhi, to undenato the importance of what may bB dono to spiead useful knowledge among the 
Natives tin oui»h tho medium o£ books and oial ins ti notion in then own languages That more complete education 
which is to commonco by a thoi ough study of the English language, can bo plaood within tho loach of a veiy small 
piopoition of the Natives of India, bnt intelligent Natives who havo been thus odnoatod, may, as toacheis in 
colleges and schools, or as the wutcis or tiaufilatois of useful books, conti rbute m an eminent degree to tho more 
gcuoiitl oxtpnsion among tliou countzymon at a portion of tho acquirements which they have themselves gamed, 
and may communicate in some degieB to the native literature, and to the minds of tho native community, that im- 
plored spirit which it is to bo hoped they will themselves havo imbibed fiom the influence of Euiopeau ideas and 
MutnnpntN You should cause it to bo generally known that eveay qualified Native who will zealously devote him- 
self to this task, will bo bold m high honour by you , that eveiy assistance and encouragement, peouiuaiy oi othei- 
wiso, which tlic case may requito, will bo hbcially afforded , and that no service which it is m tho powei of a Native 
to icndei to the JJntihli Govemmont, will be mine highly acceptable n f * * * * 

*114 I **«»«** 

“ hi tlu 1 meantime we wish jou to bo tally assuied, not only of oui anxiety that the pdinial offices to whioh 

Natives are at piesent eligible should be pioporly filled, but of our earnest 
wish and hope to see them qualified for situations of higher importance and 
ti ast Thor o is no point of view in which we look with gi eater interest at th 
(‘mm L ions you aie now making fox tho instruction of the Natives, than as being calculated to raise up a class of 
pel sons qualified, by then intelligence and moiality, for high employments in tho Oml Administration of India As 
the meitiiH of hi inging about tins most dosu able ob]eot, wo ldy chiefly on their becoming, through a familiarity 
Willi Kuiopuiui I itoi at or o and science, imbued with the ideas and ioebngs of civilized Eui ope, on the general cultiva- 
tion of then understandings, and spoorfically on their instruction on tho piinciples of moials and genoral inrispiu- 
diuiee We wish you to oonhidoi this os otu deliberate view oi tho scope and end to which all oui endeavours with 
respect to the education o£ the Natives should idol And the active spirit of bonevolenoe, guided by -judgment, 
wliudi 1ms li i lihcrto < liai actor used > oui excitrons, assures ns oi your ieady and zoalous co-opoiation towards an end 
winch wi have w> deeply at huait 

« VVith a view to give tho Natives an additional motive to the acquisition of tho English language, you have it 

in contemplation gradually to introduce English as the language of public 
English to be gradually business in rill its departments , and you have dQtermuied to begin at onoe by 

adopted m official business adopting the piaotico of corresponding in English with all Native Princes oi 

persons of rank who are known to understand that language, or to have persons about them who understand it 
Prom tho meditated ohaugo in tho language of public business, including judicial proceedings, you anticipate 
several udlatoinl advantages, tho punoipal of which is, that the judge, or other European officer, being thoroughly 
acquainted with ilio language m which the pioooodings are held, will be, and appear to be, loss dependent upon the 
Natives by whom lie is surrounded, and thoso Natives will, m consequence, enjoy feweT opportunities of bribery or 
other undue emolument 

t Printed Perbsnumtsiy Ptpm rdafeing to the Attain of India GmuraZ, Appendix I , Fu&Zto (1982), pp 101, 405 
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tl If the question wero solely between 10 taming tho Peisian as the language of public business and lcplacmg it 
by ilie English, the change would not be p*vnul fna? decidedly objectionable, and we should willingly idy upon 
your judgment and supcnoi local knowledge as a secunty that its advantages and mcom eiucnccs would be duly 
weighed But ll any change bo mode m tho existing practice, it is deserting nl gieat oolishIoi ation, wliethei that 
change ought not lather to bo the adoption of the Veinaculai language than of om own, .is tho language at least of 
judicial pioooedingh 

“It is highly important that justice should bo admnusteicd in a language familiar to tlio judge, but it is of 

no loss mipoi tame that it should be adnumstoierl in a language (amiluL to the 
1,h <“ 1 t[> lhL * u rtd " h ' " l * tl “ Vni*« at Lugo , aiul it is easioi h.. 

tlio judge to acqime the language nf the people than lui the people to acquut 
tho laugnago at tho judge You ate indeed parti) influenced h) a dosuo to under tins last at [pin ement niou 
common, hnt tho pooici classes, who aio tho p it tics concerned m the gnut nmjonty nl llm ia-.es which come 
befoio nm omuls, cannot ho expected to Learn a imeiqn laimingi, and we, theicfmo, .nc of opinion, that at. hast 
the pi ik codings n( tho Courts of Jnstue should he e\ciptc d (loin the pinctno which >tm piopnsr uiadualH in m- 
tuiiluco, and ho conducted in the Vuinarnhu language uf the pdituul.u stlltifi, m distmt, unless, upon cousuhia- 
t.ion, ym should sec good icasoiis Jot ad liming to the picscnt pi ac tic c * 1 * 

Wlulo sudi was the policy hi icgaul to education laul duw n h\ f lie < *0111 t ol Dins 1 ms m Him Despatch 

Prinoiplos of their proceed- ol lhp ' 1WJ,, » >«»» " l» rl ‘ tlu- .il.i.ve i \Ii«hN have In hi i,u»n i[, 

inga explained by tho Com- it w imiioiUnUo miumiIc lhi> iiiiiuijiUs mWIi hiii.IhI tin jitoi iwluuc nl ilu 
mittoo of Public Instruction Committee ol Public Ins lain turn since its esl ihlislmu ut midei tin* (invetuoi- 
m thoir loport m December, (Joneial’s resolution ol 17 tliJul>, IH 2 JI Those pmuiples wue explained 
1831 by the Uouiniittoo in then punted lepoit dated iiiDeimnhei, lHM,<indlhf 

following oxtmetH fiom it may be quoted an thi owing light, upon one nnpoi hint nl ago ol flu pmgiess of education 
in India. The Jloport ol tho Committee runs thus — 

“ The introduction of useful knowledge ih the gicat object which they lux* proposed us the* mil of tin 
meoHuros udopted or Toeonimcmded l>y thom, keeping in view the necessity of mm is id ting the In hugs and c ou- 
cilinlmg the confidence of those toi wboae advantage their ineasuies arc designed 

“Tho Committee has, thoiofcno, eontmuecl to enonurago the aerjunenienf. of the ii.itm* life i.ifmc of hotli 
Ifibhomoclans and Hindoos, in the HintitutionH wludi they found established fnt these pin poses, as tho M.uh iss.i n[ 
Calcutta, .uni Sanskrit College of Benuics They have ilIho endeavoured in pi o mote Uicuc livity of sinnlai estah- 
lislinieuts, of which Imal considozatioiiH dictated tho lnrmation, os the Sausknt Oullege of ( 1 almfta and the 
Colleges ol Agi a ami Delhi, an it is to such alone, even in Lho present day, that the influent in I and leal nisi 
cIohhcs, those who me by birthright or profession teachers and expounder of liteiatuie, law, nnd religion, Mau- 
Iuvih mid Pundit h, willingly rcmoit 

41 In the nl) Henoo of tlieir natural patronn, tho noli and poweilnl ol tlinir own creeds, flu* Dommitfee haw 
felt it inniun bent upon them to contribute to tho support of the* learned oIussch of India* l>y literal y endow incuts, 
which provide, not only dircotly foi a certain nnmboi, but liidueetly foi many more, who derive lioin collcgiufe 
acrpureimmtH, a couHidei ation and subsistence amongst then countrymen. As far also, as Malinmechin and Hindoo 
law am emu eraed, an avorme ih thus opened for them to public cnijiloj merit, and the State is pio\i dec! with u 
sujiplj of able servants and valnablo subjects, for then* is no doubt that, rmpoifcet as Oriental learning may 
be rn many respects, yet the higher tho degi oo ol lho attainments even m it, possessed by any Native, the moie 
intelligent and It bond lie will prove, and the better qualihed to appreciate the arts ami designs of the dm eminent, 
ui Dot whilst every reasonable micouragcuirut ih given to indigenous native* education, no uppmliinit) litis Im o 
emitted hy the CJommittee of improving its quality and adihng toils vulue In all tin (JoJIeges thoHiipenii- 
tendonee ik Kinnpcan, and thm eirt uniHtance ih ol itself au evufeme and a niuse ol very impoiLiut ameliordlion 
In tho Modusstt of Caleuttn., ami tlio IIindcK) (College of Jfeiuuos, iriHtiiutioim ol rsu lie* t Ley h, UiuopeuTi sujmi inlioinhoiee 
was for many years Hti rmurusly and HueioHKlully lswHtod Thw oppositum has long reused Tim eoimeipiem es 
arc a Hyntematio eourso of study, diligent and icgular habits, au&cl au jjnpaitml appreciation of menlH, which no 
uistitntion loft to Native Htipcrinfaendenou alone has over been known to nuuiiftuu 

“ r ^ K * P^ ttn Btuf ^y ®doptc»d ui the Collegos ib, hi genoiivl, an improvement upon tho Nutivo tnodo, and is 
intended to convey a wall-founded knowledge of tho languagOH atuihecl, with a widen rang© of aeqummiont than 
ui oemmon, and to offeot thin in tho leant poMsiblo timo Agisioably to the Native mode ol nihtructlon, lor hiHtanoe, 
a Uindoo or Matomedan lawyer d ovate# tho beet yoar# ot bin life to tho xusimremont of law nlcmo, aud jk very 

■ * Parha«Mmtoy rtiateuag to tho Affairs of India . Appendix 1 1 Putho (im), p. d07, 
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mperfeotly acquainted with the language which tieats of the subject of his studies In the Madnssa and Sanskrit 
College the hist part of the course is now calculated to form a really good Arabic and Sanskrit scholar, and a 
competent knowledge of law is then aoquned, with comparative facility, and contemporaneously with other branches 
of Hindoo 01 Mahomedan learning 

“ Again, the improvements effected have not been limited to a reformation m the course and scope of native 
study , but whenever opportunity has favoured, new and better instruction has been grafted upon the original plan 
Thus m the Madnssa, Euclid has been long studied, and with considerable advantage Euiopean anatomy has 
also been introduced In the Sanskrit College of Calcutta, European anatomy and medicine have nearly supplant- 
ed the native systems At Agra and at Delhi the elements of geography and astronomy, and mathematics, are also 
pait of the College course To the Madnssa, the Sanskrit College of Calcutta, and the Agra College, also, English 
classes are attached, whilst at Delhi and Benares distinct schools have been formed for the dissemination of the 
English language Without off anng therefoze any violence to native prejudices, and whilst giving hbeial en- 
couragement to purely native education, the punciple of connecting it with the introduction of real knowledge has 
never been lost sight of, and the foundation has been laid of great and beneficial change m the minis of thosB who, 
by thou character and pioiossion, direct and influence the intellect of Hindustan 

11 In addition to the measures adopted tor the diffusion of English in the provinces, and which su e yet only m 

their infancy, the enoouxagoment of the FtrifyaZaya, or Hindoo College of 
Spread of English, ideas Calcutta, has always been one of tho chief objects of tho Committee’s atten- 
tion The consoqnonce has surpassed expectation A command of the English language, and a famihaiity with 
its litoratuio aud science have been acquired to an extent raiely oquaJlod by any schools m Euiope A taste 
hn English has been widely disseminated, and independent schools, conducted by young men leared m the V%dyalaya, 
aio spunging up in cveiy direction The moral effect has been equally lemarkable, and an impatience of tho 
iosti ictions of Hinduism, and a disiegard of its cmemomes are openly avowed by many young men of respectable 
birth and talents, and ontsi tamed by many more who outwardly conform to the practices of thenr countrymen 
Another generation will probably witness a veiy mateiial alteration in the notions and feelings of the educated 
( lassos of tho Ilindoo community of Calcutta ” 4 


CHAPTER VII. 

KAIUjY MEASURES FOR EDUCATION' IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY — RIR THOMAS 
MUNUO’S MINUTES ON EDUCATION, IN 1822 AND 1826. — COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION APPOINTED IN MADRAS IN 1826 

Tt will not lio ont of place loro to tako a bnef survey of -what had in tho meantime boon done in the Presi- 
dencies of Madias and Bombay, in regard to the odnoatian of tho Natives of tliono temtaxioe 

In tho I’i cHidonuy of Madras it appeals that fiom a very early period, “ the Protestant Mission, nnder the pa- 

ti image of the Sooioty f oi Promoting Obiistian Knowledge, had schools at their 

Early Educational Measures flBVOra i H tatione, of Madras, Ouddalore, Tanjme and Tiiohmopoli, in which 
u Madras they mytructod the Natives, and m aid of wluoh they obtained occasional grants 

Irom the Loral Government*., aud poimiHMon fiora tho Oorntof Dmwtois to reowvo from the Society in England 
vimious HuppIicH hot* of fioiglit In 3787 tho Oomt of Duectors authoiised a permanent annual grant 
towatdh the mippoit of throe schools, wbioli had boon established with tho sanction of the lespeobvo Rajas, at Ten- 
pin RamenodaiKMinn and Shovagunga, of 2fi0 pagodas each These sohoole wero under the direction of Mi 
H warts Tho Oonrt fuithor dneertod that a similar allowance should ho granted to any other sohodls which might 
ho opened for the same puipose ” f Accordingly, a Protestant School was opened at Combaoonum, and in January 
1 H 1 2 , u Sunday School was established at St, Thomas’ Mount, at the suggestion end nndoi the direction of the 
Military Chaplain at that cantonment, and by the voluntary contributions of several Europeans of the Presidency 
Tbo object oi this school was to afford elementary instruction to the half-oaete and native ohildxen of the military 
and others resident these In 3817 and 3818, the Reverend Mr Hough, Chaplain at Palamcottah, established a Free 

* Quoted in Trevelyan, On the B&ueatvm tf tho toopU of Indta, pp 1-8 
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Kchool tlieie, and another at Tumevelly, undoi tho auspices ol tho Madias Coi responding Committee of tlie Church 
Missianaiy Society, foi the lnstiuctitm oi unlive youth iu loading, wilting, aiitlmictn, aud the elements of English 
giammai, but those weie not suppoifcod by the Government 

No systomatiD ehoit, howevoi, appeals to have been made in Madras by tho Government till 811 Thomas Mumo, 
lm : Thomas Munro’s Minutes Govumoi ot tho Picsulency, wiotc a Minute x on tho subject, on tho 2oth June 
on Education, da ted 25th June 1822, ipgotu momling, as an object oL lutei i*st and nnpm tance, that tho best mini - 
1622, and 10th March 1826 niatirm should bo obtained oi the actual stale oi education m itH i auuus hi audios 
among the native inhabitants ot tho piovintos mule l tho Madias Goveimncnt A Cimilai Lot lei was auuidingl} 
addressed to the sex rial UciIIcm tms, i cm pm mg them to iuinish mi m mation upon icitam sprulird points, and on the 
10th Mai eh, 182b, »Su Thouus Mumo locoideil anothei Mniute-f micwnig the mlonii.it inn wliu h li id thus Iiclii c id- 
iot ted, and sonic passages thu\ he quoted hum il, as show mg the rihu atunijl comb turn nl (hi pc i»|ili> al that tunc, and 
tho uatui o oi tho measuics whuh that eminent, si iLsium pi nposed lor tin* pmgicss oi education lie ohsi ivccl — 
‘ The slato ol oiluLation lime exhibited, low as it is loinpai oil with that ol oui own cniiutn, is higher than 

it was m mint Muioptan (nu nines at no veiy dislanl pnmd It has no doubt 
MadraB B ^ a ^ e Education in j, mt ]n billet turns, but tin t lie* last cuntmy il dui not appe ai In 

have uudeiguuc nil) othei change than wlmt aiose luma the iuuiiIhi of sc Ium»|s 
diminishing in one place and inn easing m aunllui in c nnserjiieni e oi the shilling ol the |inpulaf mn, hum \>ai, 
and other causes The great number ol schools has been supposed to contribute to the keeping ol rduiaii n in a low 
slate, because it does not give a su flic lent number ol scholats to smite the set vu e ol able teai lu is Tin monthly 
late paid by each sc hol.u is iimu loin, to hi\ oi eight .nuns Tcacheis, m guieial, do not cam mote than « i\ 
m severn iiipers monthly, which is not an allowance siilTiricul to induce men piopei ly qualified to follow (lie 
piolessicm It may also bo said that the general ign manu ol the tcacheis themselves is one cause why none of 
them draw a laigc body of suholais tngethei , lint the uiiiin causes oi the low stale ol (due .it ion .no the liUle 
eneouiugcuionl which it loceives, fiom there being but little* deniand lot it, and the poveity ol the people 

“ TIjchq chilli ultios may Ik* gradually suimcmntod tin* himltaiue who h is given to education liy the poveity oi 

the people*, may in agieat dogicc, he iotiiovcmI by t.ln* endow mint ol schools 
G^wnmo^ °* ®°^ l00 ^ S throughout the country hy Government, and Hie want ol cn courage im nt will lie 

rcmieilu*il hy gnod education bung ic*mlcml mote nis) and gi mi il, and by the 
pi eieruLce which will uatmally he given In will-edncuted men in all public olliees No ptngirss, however, can In 
made without a body ol better -msti m ted teachers than we have at present, but such a body r aimed, be* had with- 
out an income sufficient 1 o allonl a toinloi I able livelihood to each individual belonging to it, a moileinic ullowame 
should, theietoie, he secured to them by Government, suflmont to place them above want, Uh* lest should be 
doiived limn their own indiintiy II tlioy am superior, both m knowledge) and clibgi nee, to the common village 
schoolmaster's, h< holats will ilock to them anil augment thou* income ******* 
Whalovur expense (lovorument may ini tu in the [‘duration of the people, will he* amply topiuil hy the improvement 
of the country , for tho gonoial diflumim of knowledge ih inseparably (ol lowed by inure oi drily habits, by mmamiig 
industry, by a tauio for the comforts of lilo, hy exertion to acquiro them, and by tho growing piospctiLy ol the 
people It will lie advisable to appoint a Committee of Public TiihL? ucH.ion, m or dm to HujrcnnUml the (*sl.iblihhing 
of the public schools , to fix on the plaura most proper lot them, and the books to bo used in them , to uscnliun in 
what manner tho mstruotion of tho Native** may bo bcHt promoted, and to i*eport to Government the result oi their 
inquiries on this important subject ”f 

Kir Thomas Munro’s yiowh were accepted l»y the Madras Gounod, with very slight modifications, and a Commit* 
Oommittoo of Public Instruo- 400 ^ Irihlrueticm was appointed at Madras, and the mem lierw were 

tion» appomtod in Madras, informed that tho object ol then appointment wan the general itnprovumcmt 
1226- of tho education of tho p«)pln in tho ic»i intones Hubject to FoitKt fleorgt* 

They woro directed to acquaint themselves fully with its actual state, and to consider and to rojioi t to Government, 
from timo to time, tins risrultn of their onqumcn and delihciationn respecting tho b<*Ht mcanK of improving it Tlmy 
wore alao informed that it wan intended to commit to them tho duty of directing and Hupurmtevuling tho conduct of 
fltush xnewmron as miglit bo doomed proper to adopt with reference to that great object Detailed itwiruetionH wore 
given to them, founded on tho suggestion* eon tamed m tho Minute by Mu* Thoman Munro, and nearly m the tomiN 
of that Minute, end the Oommittoo submitted ita prelnmnory repot! on tho JOth May 1H2& A Holwol*Book tiociety 
wee also eatabluhed m Madras, the constitution of which was similar to that at Calcutta, | 


Endowment of Schools by 
Govornmonl 


t Prated Pirbamentaxy V§gm rehUing to the Afisin of India Gtatrol, Appendlr I , PM* (1832), p. 000. 
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rhe measures adopted by the Government of Madras, and especially the appointment of the Committee of 
Approval by the Court of Instruction, weie approved by the Court of Directors, but the Coxzmut- 

Direotors ■ their Despatch of touted its efforts to pi unary or elementary education The Court of 
the 20th September, 1830, asto Dueotois, however, m a Despatch, dated the 29th September, 1830, oommuni- 
Engllsh Education oated important instructions to the Government of Madias, and the following 

passages may he quoted from it, as showing the improvement which the Educational Policy had nndeigone in favoui 
of higher education of the English type — 

1 By the measures oiiginally contemplated by yoni Government, no pi o vision was made for the msti notion of 
Higher branches of Enow- ^7 poition of the Natives m the highei hi inches of knowledge A furthei 
ledge to be encouraged for extension of the elementary education which alieady existed, and an 
Public Service. unpiovement of its quality, by the multiplication and diffusion of useful 

books in the native languages, was all that was then aimed at It was, indeed, pzoposed to establish at thB Pib&i- 
rlonc) , a cential school for the eduoation of teachers , but the teachers were to be instructed only in those elementary 
acquirements, which they weie after waids to teach in the Tehsildary and Colleotoiate Schools ThB improvements 
in education, however, which most effectually contribute to elevate the moral and intellectual condition of a people, 
ai o thoso which concern the education of the higher classes of the poisons possessing leisure and natmal influent o 


over the minds of thou countrymen By raising the standard of instruction among these classes, you would even- 
tually produce a much greater and more beneficial change m the ideas and feelings of the community than you uan 
hope to produce by acting duootly on tho min a numerous class You are, moreover, acquainted with out anxious 
(losnc 1o have at oni disposal a body of Natives, qualified, by their habits and acquirements, to take a larger shaie, 
and occupy higher situations in the Oivil Administration of thou country, than has hitherto been tho practice 
undei om Indian Govnnmonts The measure* foi native education, which have as yet been adopted oi plauned 


at youi Piosidoncy, have had no tendency to piodnco such persons 

“Measures have boon adopted by the Supreme Government for placing within the icaoh of the highei classes 
English Eduoation to be en- Natives, under the Presidency of Bengal, instruction in the English lam- 
oouraged on same Principles guago and in European hteiatuie and science These measures have been 
as m Bengal att ende d with a degree of success, which, considering the shoit tune during 

which they have boon m opeiation, is in thB lughost dogieo satisfactory, and justifies the most sanguine hopes 
with i oh poet to tho piaoticability of spieading useful knowledge among the natives of India, and diffusing among 
thorn the ideas and sen timent s prevalent in civilized Europe We are desirous that simil ar measures should be 
adopted at your Piobidonoy 

“Wo havo directed the Supreme Government to put you in possession of such pail of their proceedings, and uf 
the inlormation which they have collected, as i& calculated to aid yon in giving effect to our wishes , and in mdei 
1.0 place you generally m possession of our views on the course which ought to he pursued, we enclose (as numbers 
in the packet) two Despatches, which we have addressed to the Supreme Government, under date, thB 5th September 
1827, and 20th Soptemboi, No 89, of 1830 We wish yon to take into consideration the expediency of enlarging 
the plan of the Central School for the oducation of teachers, and rendering it a seminary for the instruction of 
the Natives generally, m the highei branches of knowledge We wish that there should he an English teacher 
at tho Institution, who should not only give ins traction m the English language to such students as maybe 
desirous of acquiring it, but who may, likewise, be capable of assisting them in the study of European science * * 


• Printed Parliamentary Papers relating to the Affairs of India Gtowroi, Appendix I, PM%c (1830), pp 510, 511 
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EARLY MEASURES FOR EDUCATION IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY DURING 1818-23 —MINUTES 
BY TIIE HON'BLE MOUNTSTUART ELP1IINSTONE AND THE HON'D LE F WARDEN, ON 
EDUCATION, JN 1823 AND 1B28— SIR JOHN MALCOLM’S VIEWS AGAINST GENERAL EDUCA- 
TION IN ENGLISH, IN 1IIS MTNUTE OF 1828 — DESPATCH OF TIIE COURT OF DIRECTORS 
TO THE BOMBAY GOVERNMENT, DATED 21hi SEPTEMBER 1820, FAVOURING STUDY OF 
ENGLISH— SIR JOHN MALCOLM’S MODIFIED VIEWS, LN HIS MINUTE, DATED Klin OCTO- 
BER, 1S20 — DESPATCH OF THE COURT OF 1)1 RECTORS TO TIIE BOMBAY GOVERNMENT 
DATED 2‘lru SEPTEMBER, 1KSU, IN FAVOUR OF ENGLISH EDUCATION -THE EL1MIINSTONE 
INSTITUTION FOR ENGLISH EDUCATION IN BOMBAY 


Eaxly educational measures 
in Bombay 


lu tliL President y ol Bombay also, .is m Madias, tin* cause nl education liail a small and unrii'.'nni/ed lit t* iiiiiifi*.' 

The lihiinti nance ol Chant) Schools toi crucial education uppeu is lu him 
been a pui t of tin* dutj ol tin* East India Compuii)'s CHia jil-Litih, fen which 
they ouasioiullj lemved special allowances ui gratuities In Matik, 17 i2, 
two additional Chaplains wore appointed fm Tellicliniy and Anpugo, u t1nit the using gems at um might be instinct eel 
in ilie Piotostant religion” Thu (limited Unuitors, m 1780, also icrorn mended to the Bombay Gowinincnt “the 
setting up anil ostabludung Olianty Schools, wherein the < Illicit en ol soldiers, manners, fnpasses, mid others, mu- lit 
he educated, an well at the Subordinates, as at Bombay,” and promised tin Company's ass island* m I he c 'edition ol 
any plan which might be ituind practicable Bj a MibsHjuont mrici, bast aids, anil the chihlmi ol dans, on one 
nide, wei*o in be admitted in the sehnnls, il the dull lien would nn\ with thi m } 

Nothing id importance, however, appeals to have ueeuned till llie 2 ( >bh Jummr), lHlft, when a voluntary assent 
Sooioty for Promotion of Id) ol llu inhahitnnts <ii Bomba) took phue in tin Vest ij - room, at wlmh 
Education m Bombay, founded aSocietv was foiincd, itiidei flu ilesi gn.it nm id u Htmthf /«/ I'nnutthut/ flu A?r/«- 
inlBl6 uihun uj the /W luthni tin (inmumrul uj Ihmhatf ” Tin plan ol tuition 

adopted by the Soeiety was that whieh had been ascribed to Dr Bell, and umloi its auspices a Cent lal School 
was established at Bombay, and m iHIHand Ifilf), lour native schools wise also established m lhaieity, wlulsl in 
1817, it luul established schools at But at, Tannali, ami Bioueh (let bum Regimental Schools were also pluied under 
the* management of the Society, which letoivcsl from tho Bombay Govcrnuumt, giants ol giouncl foe the sites of iU 
several schools + 

Bf fm the most important educational mcAHinc adopted at that tune was the inundation of the* Hindoo College, 

at Poona, wluc li wuh projected liy Mi Chaplm the OotniniHsumer in the Dec mm, 
Poona m 1821 ^ bounded at A n C | «^stulilislKM( by authority ol the Bom hay Government, on the 7ih 

October, 1H21, at an annuul charge to tlm Most India Company ol about 
Its 18,280, which wuh coufnmed bj the Com Lot Dneetois The College wan designed to contain I (K> Htudents, 
divided into 111 i lasses tliM k e ol divinity, emo ol medicine, one ol metaphysics, one ol mat hematic s and usticmomy, 
one ni law, one of logic, one ol hvfhk UUhh and rhetoric, und one ol gnmimat At the instance of Mr Wmcleu, u 
leletenee was iniule to Hus College in 1KJ8, desiring to know wbethei they weie willing to have a branch oJ 
English education added to the institution, and holding out the pumped, of being supplied with a binary ol the 
most uwdiii woiks,— elemental y aud piuelieal,- m all departments of hleiatuio, tots, and sciences Tim piopoKid 
wan acceded to with leadiness J 

The Bombay Natiw StlmMmh awl Mum! Hocw(\^ wuh formed at Bomhiy, m the jear 1823, for the purpose of 
^ ^ * jnomoting education among the Natives, by the establishment of schools, and 

Soa0ty» founded m 1823 by patumuBing and oxicuui aging the compilation of elementary books in tlm 

native languages, as well .w by pui chasing and disseminating sunb as might 
be judged worthy of tho oounteuanoo oi the Society It w<w one of tlio fundamental prlnciplen of the Soeiety to 


* Printed Perhamentey Papeiw relating to the Affairs of India (fr/wtd, Appendix I , PuWw (1881), p. 4l7« 
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^dherd to the principles and rules on which odnoation is conducted by the Natives themselves In October, 1824, 
the Society applied to the Goveinoz in Council foi pecuniary aid in furtherance of then plans, and obtained a grant 
of Be 12,720 pei a n n um The Bombay Government also supphed the Society, gratuitously, with a lithographic 
pi ess, and lecommended the publication of several useful woiks, paitioulaily elomentaiy books in geomotiy and in 
ethics, so wutten as to discountonanoe the maiiiage of infants, expensive feasts, and othei eiioneous practices of 
the Hindoos * Tn 1824-2J a liberal contiibution was made by certain native gentlemen towards mooting buildings 
toi tho uso of tbo Society, and Blemontaiy woiks weze punted and published, rv>mpi eh nr i dTn g gi aminai s, dictionaries, 
and sjiolling books of the Mahiattoo, Goojzatee, and Hindoostanoe languages, with some el smo n tar y books of Antli- 
ineiio, Geomotiy and Geography and a few books of fables and tales 

The hist measme of any lmpoitanoe, however, in bBlialf of education m tho Bombay Piesidoncy, appears to 
Hon’ble Mr Elphmstone’s * 1AV0 013 ? m ^ted in a Mrnnto, dated the 13th December, 1823, locmded by the 
Minute on Education, dated lloiiouiablo Mountstnait Elplnnstono, tlien Govoinor of Bombay The views 
18th. December, 1828 expressed by that eminent statesman may be quoted hoi o, os tbi owing light 

upon tho then state of education in Bombay, and also as indicating the sketch oi tho plan which he pioposcd lor its 
iinpj oveniout He observes — 

“ 1 have altondcil, as fai as was in my powoi, since T liavo boon in Bombay, to tho means ol pi omoting educa- 
tion among the Natives, and ft out all tliat I have obseivcd, and lc.ii noil by i oi i espondraice, 1 am pcLfcctly convinced 
that, wilihnut gnsii assistance fiom Government, no piogicss can bo inode in that linpoitant undertaking A gioat 
deal appeals to have boon peiionued by tlio Education Hriciot} in Bengal, and it m ay bo expected that tho same 
oiict'is should In 1 pi mimed by the same means at this Presidency But the number of Eumpeana hoie is so small, 
and oui umiustiun wiLli the NativuH so ruicnt, that mueli gieatei exertions are loqmsito on this side of India than 
on the otlu t 

“ The nicumstawc ol oiu having lately succeeded to a Btulmnn Government, likewise, by making it dangerous 
to ran outage the labours oi tlio missiouai ies, dopnves the oauso oi Education of tho sci vires oi a body oi men who 
liavo more zeal and moio time to devote to the object, than any other class oi Europeans can bo expected to 


possess 

“It it be admitted that tlio assistance oi Government is neecssaiy, tlio noxt question is, how it can best bu 
The Bombay Education So- Voided, and thou* ate two ways wlmb pi oscut themselves ioi consideration 
eioty to be holped by Govern- The Government may lake the odiu atum oi the Natives entiiely on itself, or 
tQOn ^ it may increase tlio means and stimulate tlio c\ortums oi tho Society already 

i oi nied for that purpose The host result wdl probably bo produced by a combination of tboso two modes ol 
pine ceding Many oi the moasuios neecssaiy fur tho diffusion of education must depend on tbo spontaneous 
jsoal of individuals, and could not be effected by any icHolutions of the Govornmont The promotion of those 
measures, thracfoie, should bo committod to tho Society , but tlioio arc othoiw winch require on oiguiuoed system, 
ami a giuaira drgwoof tegulonty and pormanenoo than can bo expected from any plan, the ruooohs of which 
is to dqiond upon poisoiml diameter This last hranch, therefore, must bo nndottokon by tlio Govornmont 

“ It would, liowovof, bo requisite, when so much was entrusted by Goveinment to the Society, that all the 
material proceedings of that body should bo made known to Government, and that it should bo dearly understood 
that neither religion nor any topic likely to eioito discontent among tho Natives should over bu touchod on in 
its schools oi publications 

“The following ate tho principal measures requnod for the diffusion of knowledge among tho Natives JW, 

To imjprtm the modo of teaching at tho native schools, and to mot eat* the 
gMtod atl ° nal m0a8Ur6S 8U,f “ numb or of hoIiooIh Bmmd, To supply thorn with Hchool-booka Thud, To 

hold out Homo enoounigomout to tho lowoi oxdorii ol nativuH to avail thonwolvis 
ol tho mntnH of niHti > noti(m than affoi dad thorn. Font tit, To ontabluili Hclioolh loi> teaching tho European soioncos aaul 
improvemoutH in tho higher branch oh of oduoatiou To piovido for tho preparation and publication nt 

iKHika of mom] and plxymoal ooionco in native languagoti Ruth, To ontablinh Hchoolw tor the purpoto oi teaching 
Wiiglmh to thorn 1 diHpiwcd to pntmio it ana olasmoal langnage, and ah a means of aoquuinga knowledge of the 
European duoovorxcH Ravinth, To hold forth onoonrugouxont to tho Nativos ui tho pursuit ol thono lant biunohos of 
knowledge " f 

Alter diHonshing thoeo vat ions head* of enquiry, tho Minuto onds in the 
° 8 following declaration of educational policy, and roligiouu neutrality in auoli 

matter* . — 


• *taateA FwUemoatuj Ptpen reletlag to the Again of India • Oumti, Appaadu I , Fuita (1888), p. 419 t it, pp 611, 619 
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ct T can oonceiveno objection. that can be mged to the^e piopopuils, except the greatnose of the expense, to 
which 1 would oppose the magnitude of the olqoct It is difficult to imagine an undci taking in which oui duly, 
oui mteiest, and oni honum aio moie immediately umccmod It is now well understood, that in all countiies the 
lmppmcss of tho pool depends m a yn?al hilmhiu t on then education it is by menu*, of it alone that they can 
acquire those habits oi piuduito and self-i psped tioin wlmli all otlm i> im il! qualities spuny, and if uvui thoie was 
a countiy whoie Midi habits aio lcijuued, it is tins Wo lia\c all ui 1 1 u lioai d ol the ills of rail) maiiiaqrs and 
on inflowing population , oi tlic sa\niys ol a life squandered on sonic one occasion oi It stmt ) , ot tho helplessness 
oi the r>ots, which remit i s thorn apu) to ulcmii \ -IliiiIi is, of Him indiliimuc to good c lollies oi houses, which 
lias hocn in yrd on some occasions as an uyuim'iit against hammy tlicpuhlu ih mauds on them , and, finill\, 
ol tho raiut) ol all laws to plot uH them, when no indiNulu.il ran ho ioiuid who has spn it enough In lake advan- 
tage* ol those enact ul in then iavmu theie is Imt imo 1 1 mi Ms lot all tins, which is cdmaluin 

U II theie bi a wish to cmitiilmtc to tho abolition ot tlu lumoin of sill-iiuiiiolaUou ami nl mlaulii ule, ami ulti- 
l.uttlj tntho distaiution ol snpu stihon in Imlii, it is siuncl) mnessai) now to pio\c that thounlv means of 
sMwchs lie* m ilu 1 diffusion of kuowh dgl 

u Iti the mean tune the 1 daiiyos in wlinli wo aio isposnl hum tin sousiiiu ih.uaiiii ol tin ti liyimi ol the 

Natnoh, ami tin* slippei \ iniirul.it n m id mu ( Ionpi lmieut, owing in the lotil 
ttolf&tive^ 8onsitlV0I10flS °* s< paiai ion hot \Nt on us and rim siilqoi Is, icqimi tin adopliontd sunn uh.niih 

to < nil til pi ar t fhoiu and Hie mil) one is. In i minis c tlu u pi i<imlir i s, and In 

ponimum< ate oui own principles and opinions In tin diHusion nl ,i iahun.il odinafion 

u It li is been ti iyod against oui Indian Move i nun lit, 1 lial wi li i \ « hiIinciIi d tlu Slah^nl tin K.isl and hut up 

all tho ‘■mini's hum w liu li ih m miiifm mo ol tho cmuttiN was del iwd, and 

Wogleot of Education, a. ro- jjnf W( . j um » n ,,i oui si his mndi m h d a smyli wmk, iillici of ulilitv m 
proaoh to the Bri t i sh Eulo. n 

hplomlm It mav ho alley id, with mori pistn o, that wo ha so di iod up Hie 

h mut am of native talont, and that, Iioni I In* naluio ol out rmupud, nol mil) all emum lycmt id to tho advaiuo- 

i tent of knowledge is witlidiawu, hut on on Mir aifual learning of flio nation is like l\ to hi lir*l,aml f lie piodin tum- 
id lonnci genius to ho loiyultcn Hornet limy should suiol) hi iluno to j onimi this ii pioai h 

* V * 1 i / t • i \ i M 

“Ti> tho nn \ tin i b of i dig i on, oni n in tho sliylit.rst. ilogi oo, wifhiuu plans of ediicitirm, I uiiisl dimiyl) nlip'i | 

I f annul .lyic o hi ( log with aiiN ailditum.il diflir nil \ a pliu wliuli lias alt (Mils 

Boligious neutrality m Edu- S o maiiN nlislmr I, inns to mii numiil I un roiiMiuoil that tin un>nrrnit nl (ho 
CttuIOfi 

Naim's uiiisl mlallihl) losull limn tho dilliMnn ol knowledge aimmy (hi'in 
Kwdontl) tlu 1 ) mo not aw mu of tin c niinn iiun, oi all all«K ks on tlu n mnniaiui wmilil hi as Nigumusl) losislod as 

ii tho) wi'io rm lilion ichginn Tho mil) r licit of m(i miming (Mn isi.iumt) mto oui si funds would (m to simiui tho 
alaini, ami to wain the Biuhmins ol tho nppioaolimg iluuyci , o\on that wain my might pci haps he my hit, i d tm 
long ns no convcits wore made , Imt it is a sullioiont aiguinciil ayaiiisl. tho plan, that it oim mil,) lie sale us lung us 
it ih mcdiiM tual , and in this nmtanoo, tho dangci involves not only failure ol our plans of education, Imt tlio disso- 
lution of our Mnipne M 1 

Homewhut difloioiit views won* entei tamed h ( \ Mi Kiaiiois Warili it Momhoi ol tho (invmmi^H (Inline il at. Born- 

DJasontiont Minute of ainl on tho 2!Hh Dei i'iiiIh>i, JHlid, ho roomdod a dissentient Minute limn 
Hon’blo V Wsidon, dated wliu h fho lollmviny passayis| may la'qunliilas lino winy light upon the iia.tmo 
39th Docombor, 1623 „j ^| 1( W niii*nu»is> Mi Waiilm nhsmotl 

ht I mi mu i to ( on loud that India is tint witlmnl the nuiiiis ot suppl\iny ayi nts, imt only loi the ufiairri ol tho 

Govornmont should not un- fbiNoimiionl, Imt also fm flu* ad\auooinoiil ol uulmdital inleicHts I ipunlmn 
dortoko too groat rosponsibi wind hoi the mlollott ol flic mass ol the population is in a mot e ilogi mlcd 
hty inBdaoatJon slato in India than Hint of thollinhd Kmydom Hut it is Urn Imt. host fiom 

my mtcul.ioii hioonf emit hat a lnyhoi mdoi of oduoatinn, ami hi pari ion far a holfoi, a piim, ami more poi foe t 
4>htoiu of morality ih not indispousuhl} n< rossiuy But tho means h) which flint inipiovcuioiit ih to bo attained, ih 
ariciuntc and dillioult q iioh1ii>ii I must icpout my opinion that the (hivoniinout should not ho too forwaml m 
taking' tho education of tho Nativce oiutsolf, nor interim) loo much in the lustitutioiiH that oust in tho country, 
impuT'Icr.t oh they may bo. 

“ Though aware of tho impolicy of tho fmmur mcasnn 1 , the OoviMiior'H propoHitions yet uppriir to in fringe 
on both thuso pomtums m too great a degtoo Vtvm an ovoi aiixudy to uimplcto ho good a work, wo run tho 

* Pnntsd Parliamentary Pnpou ralatnug to tho Affnim of In rim ft noia/, Appouduc I ( Public (183S), pp 517-410 
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danger of atlieznptiiig too much at onoa, and defeating our object I would leave the native village sohuolB 
untouched and unnoticed, without attempting to institutB examinations, or to distribute piizos, on the part of the 
Government I question whether this Interfax enee, even if practicable through so extensive a range of country, 
would not be prejudicial The schools to be established on a battei model, in addition to these, ehould be few m 
number, but efficient in tbe miwna of instruction, end of producing schoolmasters 

“ I would not ostensibly, but mdnectly, give every encouragement to the Missionaries, for although I 
Missionaries should be ul- entirely con our with the Governor m the expediency of abstaining fiom all 
directly encouraged and help- attempts at religious improvement, yet so long as tbe Natives do not corn- 
ed by Government plain of the interference of the Missionaries with their piejudioes, and so 

long as they prosecute their labours with the caution and judgment they have hitherto manifested, their exertions 
cannot fail of being profitable, even if they combine leligious with moial instruction, no danger will azise out of 
their agency The beneficial result may not be immediately conspicuous, yet it must ultimately appear, even 
if limited to the education of the lower desses of the Natives If education should not pioduoe a lapid change 
in then opinions on the fallacy of their own religion, it will at least lender them moie honest and mdn&tnoua 
subjects 


“ If types aae to bo bought and distributed throughout the country, boys ought to he attached to the chffeient 

Presses at Bombay to loom the duty of ODmpositoiB Whatever may be my 
Dangers of introducing . , , , . _ - , , 

printing m India own views on the subject, a most important question, which has been 

much discussed under the Presidency of Bengal, pi esents itself, what would 
he the olteots of tho power and influence of the Press in the piesent state of the country, if the Natives are to be 
ting lit tho oi t of punting p The dissomnution of whatever they choose to publish, would, of course, immediately 
follow If wc could conti bl the Press, which a distiibution of types would necessarily establish and multiply, by 
publishing only what tbo local outhoiities might approve, it would be well , but subh a pie caution would manifest 
to tlio (liHCiimmotion of the Natives, so great a dread of the effect of our own policy m facilitating the means of 
diffusing knowledge, that we should exoite a spirit of enquiry and of agitation under a controlled system, which 
would not bo vary favourable to our bharaoter for consistency, 01 to any confidence m the stability of our supre- 
macy Tho distribution of typos throughout tho oountiy demands tho giavost considoiation 

kl No doubt tliB progress of knowledge can be most effectually and economically promoted by a study of the 

English language, wherein, m eveiy branch of science, we have, ready com- 

Bnglish Language fit best the most useful words, which cannot be compiessed in tracts and 

moans of Education ^ , 

translated in. the native languages, without great oxpenso and the labour of 

yours A classical knowledge of English ought to constitute the chief object of the Bombay Seminary As far as 
I lmvo couveisud with tho Nativos, they are anxious that their childien should be thoroughly grounded m the Eng- 
lish language , some of tho wealthiest would be glad to send their children to England foi education, weio it not 
tor the clamorous objection of then mothers , nothing bo moio favourable fox commencing, or for the establish- 
ment of a good system of education, than snch a disposition ” * 

Tho dcsiro ioi* English education appoors to have rapidly increased in the Bombay Pi osidenoy among the 
Natives of Bombay aid and population “ In November, 1027, when Mr Elphinsfono was about to 

encourage of uiwgii.i., Thy losign lufl office of President of the Bombay Council, the principal native 
founding English Professor- pnnoea, ohioftains, and gentlemen oonnootod with the Woet of Tnfh a, aesem- 
ahipa m honour of Ur Iffphxn- ^ ieB olvod to subboi lbo a mm of money to bo mvobtsd at a in endowment 

stone,— 1887 ±(W t]uoe ^ tho English language and European sate and eoienoeb, 

mil to lifjnoht that tho Government would permit a part of the Town Hall to ho opprqpiiatod for the several estab- 
lishments 1 in native education, and solicit tbo Court of Directors to allow pioperly qualified porbons to proceed to 
Bomba), thoi>o to rosnlo m the capacity of teachers. Tho nubsciiption and proposod Libtitution wcae declared to be 
m honour oi tho Governor, then about to rstum to Europe, attei whom they wote to be designated, 1 The Bl^hxnefoni 
PKrfeiaonfnjH ’ Tlio Bombay Government acquiesced m the suggestion, and committed to the Native Education 
Sooidy the measures wlnoh might he eonsidersil proper for carrying the proposal into effect That Society imme- 
diately took ohargo of the subscription, which then amounted to Es 120,000, oompoaei of sums of money of whioh 
the largest single subseuption was Bs 17,800 and the smallest Be 300, and which had been collected witiun the 
spaoe of three months The Education Society also proposed that tho persons to be selected should he truly 
«imn«iit men, selected from other candidates 1 by public examination as to their fitness, and on no aeoount to be 

• Printed Ptrli mats lory Papers relating to the Affairs of India . Ge nnal, Appendix I . PuW*e (1838), PP 880-888 
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nominated by pi irate choice or paticmago The sphere of emo Piofossm to bo longnagos and geneiol litoiatruo , of 
aiiot li qi, mathematics and uatnial philosophy, mcluling astionomy, elemental y and physical , of thu thud, ohcmis- 
ti») , mclarhng geology and botany, tho knowledge oi the two last Piofcssuis to be paihcriLuly unpaited 'with ic L a- 
tum to the useful aits and tho futuie profitable employment oi it b> tho Nativ ls hi liio ’ ” x 

Those pioposals led to a discussion b) the Government oi Bombay on thu subject of native edaLatirm gcnoially, 
Dissentient op inio ns in re- and onclcrl in a diiiciuncc ul opinion among tJio uitmbois nJ tin, Government 
gard to piomotion of English Mi Fiances Waidcn, ono oi tlu Alimlieisol the Council, taking a view cntucJy 
Education in Bombay ni f ^voixi id English Kdm ilnm, whilst Sil John Malcolm, the (iuv unuu of 

Dombar, uncivil Unoflvviu, anotlici membei ol Council taking a chlle'icnt mow They i miulnl sr pm ate Minutes on 
tho sulijeil, mid since they 1 elate 1 lo some of tho ladical pinmplcs oi eiliuaiioiuil poln v at that lime, some passages 
may with advantage bo quoted tinni them Mi Wmdeu’s Minute, ilulod the StLh Mauh, 1 KJS, h is the lollowmg — 
- yielding to no individual in u cun vu turn of the advantages ol education to e\ei> remnt 1 \ , I have > c l. iliili ml 
Mr Wardon’sMinuto of 24th vilely ul lesjiut to the bust means ot siuu sslull) piusunitmg that ohjeil I 
Moroh, 1828)111 favour of en am so hi Imui ahanduiiing the gioiiiuls nl that iipmimi, that even vi u's ex- 
po ur using English. penciiic iaMiei (imlums me in its hoiimluess I have uigid the pulu \ nl 

dneetmg cun duel (Unit to one nhjeet, to a diffusion ot a knowledge nl the* English language, as best (.iliulateil in 
t.uiliUtc the* intellectual mil mot.il impi ovenicnt ot India We hav< as >el. made that <ml> nseemuluiv itlijot f 
“ I must (onliss that 1 did not e\peit toiei eive so iuii|ii«ililicd a < nun hoi at inn ot tin pnpulaidy at hast of that 
opinion among tin Nitivis, as is allot tied by the letlci lioiu the leading liirndieis ot the native i tiniiu unit \ ol Mom* 
b,ij, luuiging Irjiwiud a piopnsif.inn tot establishing piniesseii ships to he denominated 1 Tfo I'Uphnislunt Pinj* <vn- 
shifts^ Ini the pmpnseof tcaehing the Natives, the English language, md the ait sl lend ■» and liteiutuic ot 
Km ope, to he held, m the lust institute, by Itsmud nun to lie lUMtecliioiu (heat Ihiiaiu, until nativi sol tlmcuuutiy 
shall lie I oiiiid polled l> (competent Lo uuduit ike tin oflue 

Nm did I expect to luid so dicihive a pined oi the tocility with wliuli tlu Mimlish language could Ik 1 dill used, 
as is evidenced l>v tho repmt meiifcly published in the p.ipci s, nl an examination at Calcutta, ol the Natives edu 
caled at tlwt. Piosnloncy, winch exhibits a display ol pmliMoucy in that tongue almost imndilde llmlei tin ,r 
linpicssiuns, 1 suhsenhe entmly tnilie opinion expicssed h> the aut lien id tin 1 ‘Political lle-teny ni India,’ tli.it it i. 
Iiettci ami haler to commence 1 liy giving a good dial ot knowledge to a lew, than a little to many , to he satislu d with 
laMng the Inundation stone ol a good ucLitn e, and not desue to accomplish tu a day whutmusl helliewoikol a 
century 

“ I Jut tho object ot giving a jDfood deal ul knowledge to a lew can only he piomotecl by a hettei system ot 

odiiratiuu, and the huicvdi mode ol dill using a hettc»i* s^slemi is by muking I he 
English Stuc^r, pnmoiy ob- ^ U( jy 0 j u lt , English language the and not tin* merely Hn nml.it y 

joo o a ro uoa n ohjeet ol ntLonlum in tin imIiumIioii ol the Natives The tevuwer ol the 

work uliovu alluded to jemai ks, hi vvlneli 1 Mill moie ocudially cmieur, that a mine I aim liar ami extended ari|U.nnt- 
anee with the Knghsh language would, to the Natives, he the Miiest Hornet* td intellectual no pi ovum lit, mid might 
heroine the most durable tie between Ihitain and India In any plan, llietefoie, tor tho ptiblie ediieution nl (In 1 
Natives, the* complete 1 knowledge ot cun language ought to leu in ho prominent mi object ns to lay ground Ini its 
gradually heeuming at lesist the establislied vehicle ol legal and olluinl business The English longue 1 would m 
India, an in Auieiua, lie the lusting monument eil oui dominion, and it is not too much to hope I hat it might, also 
lx* the medium tluoiigli vvhn h the inhabit in it* ul those vast legions might herealtei tival the lost nl the eivihaed 
world, in the espnssion ol all that mejst exeieisis mid distinguishes Iiuiiian intellect 

u II it bo rli'Hit «ililo to dilliihu a belter system oi ciIihmIiiiii, we ought at emiu to emenuiMge Ihe study of the 
English tongue, us tho leading Nhjeet. with the 1 Native 1 Education Mneieiy I attended its lust Annual Meeting, 
am] had only to icgiet that a Millie unit pi ogit^s had not Ime ii much by the Natives to enable* llioiu to Ircnefif by I he* 
highet mvitiuetmn to be derived itom thn Piolensoih mi theirumval in India, lUHtruetnui vvlin h must be giveu m 
the Hngludi langmige , its study then should bo strongly leisiinindiiclfsl to the Native Melucation Koeioty No one, 
I miagum, oemtatu plates tlu cubic ai ion ol a hundred million or of sovim million oi Natives in the English huiguagt*, 
but! porcenvo nothing cdumeiioul in laying tho feuimlatiem-Htono of a good (slitlcm fot teswdnng what the higher 
classes ol NatxveB aio cnger to accjuiro a knowledge of English. The example will bo lollowoel, anil it«i effects m 
diffusing a bettor system than in sending forth, as at present, scliool-maHters, and m circulating translations which 
not ono in a lmndrod oan road or under stand, with a smattering of knowledge, will very soon bo seem and folt ”f 

* Pnntod Parlounentery Papers relating to the Affairs of India CfoasreZ, Appendix I , Pu&be (1882), p» 469 
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employment or natives in administration Id 

On the other hand, Sn John Malcolm’s opinion was opposed to any general introduction of English education 
8m John Haloolm’s views emong the people of T-ndu^ and since his views are still shared by some 
nf M TiimVi_ ^ enarft ^ Education in thinkers on the problems of Indian Education, the following passages from 

his Minute, wiitten in 1828, may be quoted here with advantage TIlb eailiei 
part of his Minute has the following 

I concur with Ml Warden as to the desuable ob]ect of diffusing education, but differ as to the mode I am 
His Minute, written in 1828, of opinion the method adopted at this Pleaidenoy is of all otheis the best that 
CBtion° Ur Vernaoular Edu- can be pursued The ohiBf ground on which I anticipate advantages from 

the establishment of the Elphinstone Professorships, is, that a cer tain propoi- 
tion oi the Natives will be instructed by them not only m the English language, but m eveiy branch of useful 
science To Natives so educated, I look for aid, in the diffusion of knowledge among their oountiymen, thiongh 
tbe medium of their Vernacular dialects , and I certainly tbrnlr it is only by knowledge being accessible through 
tho latter medium, that it ever can be propagated to any general or beneficial purpose 

“ This question may be decided by lofeience to the History of England Befaie the Reformation, our best books 
Example of English. History 011 re ^8 lon « morality, philosophy, and science waie veiled m the classical lan- 

guages of Greece and Rome , and it is a remarkable fact, that since all those 
woiks have beou translated into the Vernacular language of our native country, though gentlemen, men of learned 
professions, and those who aie to instruct youth, still study the classical languages, as the fountains of oui know- 
lodge, these aie unknown to tho great bulk of our countrymen, to whom impioved education has bBon bo useful 
The i oason is plain , tho latter have neither that tame noi money to spare which is necessary for such studies 
Tkoio is a stall gicatei necessity that the natives of India, whom it is oui object to instruct, should have the path 
of knowledge rendered os fJioit and as smooth as possible , all that we are now dr^ -n g t end s to that object, th e 
complete accomplishment of winch will be effected by the establishment of the Elphinstone Professors, whose dnty 
it will be to teach tho fow who aro to teach the many, and from whom, as a source, the Natives of this quarter of 
India will be able to obtain that information and knowledge which is best suited to their wishes, their talents, and 
their various occupations in lile 

“ I have on political grounds a consolation, derived from my conviction of the impossibility of oui over dis- 
heminatmg that half-knowledge of out language, which is all, any considerable numbei of tho Natives could attain 
It would doc rosso that positive necessity which now exists for the servants ot Government -m airing themselves 
masters of tbe languages of tho countries m which they are employed, and without which they never pan become 
m any respect competent to their public duties 

“ One of tho chief objects, I expect, fiom diffusing education among the natives of India, is our increased power 

of associating them m every part of our administration This I deem essen- 
^ 011 grounds of economy, of improvement, and of security I cannot look 

for reduction of expense in the different branches of our Government from 
any diminution ot tho salaries now enjoyed by European public servants, but I do look to it from many of the 
dntios thoy now have to porform being executed by Natives on diminished salaries. I fuithei look to the employ- 
ment of tho latter in such duties of trust and lesponmbility, as the only mode in which we can promote their im- 
provement , and 1 must deem the instruction we are giving them dangerous, instead of useful, unless the load is 
opened wide to those who xecoivo it, to eveiy prospect of honest ambition and honourable distinction 

“ To render men who aio employed beyond the immediate limits of the Presidency fit fox such duties, 1 oon- 
Enowledge of mwgiidh not template, no knowledge of the English language is necessary The acquisition 
necessary for Natives beyond of that would occupy a period fox other studies and pursuits, but it is quite 
the Presidency essential to aspiring Natives that they should have the advantage of transla- 

tions from our language of the works which are best calculated to improve tbeir minds, and increase them know- 
lodge, not only of genual science, but to enable them to understand the grounds which led us to introduce into 
tho system of tho administration we have adopted for India the more liberal views and sounder m a x i ms of our 
policy and legislation in England It is to the labours of the Elphinstone Professors that we must look for that 
mstmotum which is to form the native instruments that must become the medium of diffusing such knowledge , 
and as no duty can bo moie important than that of men who are placed at the very head of this course of instruc- 
tion, and as the power of selecting those qualified for the important task will much depend upon the liberality of 
the salanes assigned them, I trust, with Mr Warden, that the Honourable Court will make a grant, to promote 
this Institution, of a sum at least equal to that subscribed by the Natives of this Presidency”* 

s Ptaited of India* Staffs!, Appendixl, FuMm (IBM), p. B26, 
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The vlowb of Sir John Malcolm were generally concurred in by Mr Goodwin, hia colleague in Council, but 

A ^ ^ . - when the matter went np to the Court of Directors, they, without laying 

Despatch of the Court of r ’ J B 

Directors of 21st September, down any definite decision between the conflicting views, as to the excep- 

1826, to the Government of tional claims of English Education advocated by Mr Warden, and the kind 
Bombay, favouring the study 0 f education pioposed by Sn John Malcolm, lecorded a Despatch, dated the 
of Bngkiih 21st SBptemboi 1829, to tlio Bombay Government, m which, lefmnng to the 

hubjeot of Education they made the following significant observations — 

« The measuios winch you have as jot adoptod for tlio fuitheianco of this important object, aio lnconsidciablo, 
compared with those winch you have in comtomplation Thoie is one of them, howovor, to ahull wo aiedis- 
pobod to attach vexy cansiilmAble impoitanoo, the establishment of an English School at tlio Picfiidency (nndei 
the supinintendonco of the Committee ofc tlio Native School-Book Society), where English may bo taught giam- 
maticall}, and where instmotion may be given in that language, on history, geography, and the populai hianehos 
of suioni^o, and we ate happy to Hurl tliat Mi Waidun boai s testimony to the anxious debit e of many among 
the Natives to ohtam the benefit of an English Education fox thou children 11 * 

In the meantime, Sir John Mnholm appears in have modified Ins views in 
modified m favour of Bnglish ‘“ipudto Khh1m.1i Education, an ih hlmwn from the following paswfio in a 
E ducation, in hia Minute, Minuto lucoidod l»y him on tlio 10th October, 18211 — 
dated 10th October, 1829 

“I liave hitch my Hontimcnts most fully upon tlic inexpediency, oh well as impructieitbilil), of i nnvey mg 

gpnei.il nisfiucfion to mu uaiive Mib|i*i1s in I mini, thioui>li llie medium nt 
tabhahed ^ ^e ^ TII ’' 1S ' 1 hii 4 >ii.i!>e, l»wt I by no tiieuns ilesun to ex pi ess an opinion that 

fieliools ioi ih.il pmpohc should not liu extuuled While iwoids ol ofines, a 
piu t of tlie puheuil prnooodmqs, and all eoi tespondence and auumnU, .no wt itlen in English, tliei e w ill lie piolifahle 
employment for all who learn to ie.nl and wiitn this language, anil a fainilmiity with it will open lo I hose who pos- 
sess it, new Mint uw of knowledge, and qualify them to punnoti* impi nvcinent Kiom Kuglish m IiikiIk Ik mg estab- 
lished at no place, lmt Bombay, the pay of wrileih and .uioiinianfa is immwleiafely high , and alien these move 
fmni the Piosideney, they ictjuiM still higliei wages , and when well qualilicil, they eim, finni then linuled iiuuiIhu's, 
imnniand almost any pay they demand This inlimlnics a time ol exlinvng.inee of demuiiilliom this iluss lit 
persons m all our deptu tmmts Of Home leinedies fin this evil I shall speak lici'caTtci , lull, the teal mode to 
iloueaso ptieo is to multiply the aitiele Knglisli Kelmols should ho established or eni ouiagisl at Smut mid Poona, 
and I look to tho small colony oi Kust Indians about to ho cHtablislieil at Phoolshehcr, with gnsvt hope of aid in 
this as iu othor branches nt improvement ” f 

In tboir Dospatch, dated tho iSflth Kuplomlioi, lfl!IO, to tho Government of Horn I my, tho Court of Ihns*tom 
Despatch of tho Court of howevci, gave cleai”o\preHsion to tlieir views in irgaxl to English Kdueatum, 
Directors to the Bombay Gov *h ih hIiowu by tho following otliaet fioni that Despatch — 
eminent, dated 29th Septem- “ It ih our anaious dusno Lo afloid to tho lugliei dosses of the nativcH 
Bduortaon ^ ^ vour Boglish () f the means of uihLi uution in Kimipean scumoc, and of access to the 

litoraturo of civil used Kumpr Tho character winch may Ik* given to tho 
daises pnHBomod of loiRure and natural uifluenee, ultunatoly determines that of tho whole people We am sensible, 
mornovor, that it ih our duty to aflord tho bust equivalent in our power to these (laHSCH, for the advantages of 
which, tho introduotion of out (lovommeut Iiiim depuvod them , and for thm and other masons, of whioli you lira 
wolf awaio, wo am extremely deHirmis that thou (‘ducal inn should bn sueli ns to qualify thorn for luglict situations 
m tho Civil (lovommeut ol Indus, than any to which Natives liave luUioito boon eligible 

“Tliat tho timo him ai rived when oflorts may he made for tins puipose, with a raoHimahlo probability of 
sucoom, w ovnloiiood by various farts, on« of tlio moHt striking of whnh ih, tho liberal Hulwonption whioli has 
recently boon raised among tlio Natives under jour Prosidcncy for tho foundatirm of an inHtitutlon, at which 
lustruotion la to ho given in tho Knglodi language and literature, and iu Kmopoan soionco, through tho medium of 
bho Bnglish language To this projected institution wo liavo already, at your msimmondatuin, oxprewed our will- 
ingnosH to afford liberal sujipoi t, bat wo dolayed aatlionsing any spuciiu. suhsoi'iption, In oonnoquenoo of our not 
having xoooivad, either from youraelvoH or from the native subsoiibors, any matuvo and woll-digestod plan. 

“ Wo have since reooived from tho Supreme Govommont a further report of tho program of tho aommarioa for 
the eduoatioa of the Natives, which have boon established under tho Presidency of Bengal Tho suooess of 
those institutions has been m tho highest degree satisfactory ; and tbe’varioas experiments whioh have been made 

* PrtutwJ Farhusmtuy Paper* mktioe to th» Aflain el India. Omtrtl, Appendix 1 1 FuUw (L8SS), p Hi. t^p,U9, 
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in that part of India, have afforded so much valuable expedience, that we now no longer feel that uncertainty 
which we expressed in our Despatch last referred to, with respect to the choice of means, for an end we have so 
deeply at heart 

“Among the Native Colleges which now exist and flourish in Bengal, none has had bo great success as the 

Anglo-Indian College, whioh originated, like the proposed Elphmstone 

Example of successful Eng- Institution, in a subscription among the Natives, and is directed to the a*™* 
hmk Education, in Bengal objects This College is partly supported by Government, and is under the 

inspection of the General Committee which has been appointed by the Supieme Government for the Superinten- 
dence of Public Inflti notion 

“In forming a plan for the Elphmstone Institution, it is of course proper that the wishes of thB subsoiibers 

The Blphinstone Institution should be consulted They, however, like the Natives who established the 
may be helped* like the Anglo- Anglo-Indian College, would, we have little doubt, be willing that thB institution 
Indian College at Calcutta should be nndei your general superintendence, and a Committee of their own 
body might bo associated in the management, with some officer, or officers, of Government, in such rrmnnw u y oa 
might judge most advisable 

“ If the subscriber are willing to acquiesce in such an arrangement, we authorize yon to concert with them a 
plan for the foimation of the projected institution, taking the Anglo-Indian College at Calcutta, generally, for your 
model , and if the plan when completed should not differ very mat an ally fiom that of the college last mentioned, 
we authorize you to make such donation, or such annual subscription, to the Elphmstone Institution, as may appear 
to you advisable, with reference to the impoitance of the object in view ” * 

In November 1630, the total amount of subscriptions fexr the Elphmstone Ins titution at Bombay 

reached Bs 2,15,000, and the Court of Directors weis requested to subscribe a 
similar amount on the part of the Company, and to receive the total sum so 
subscribed by the natives of Bombay and the Government, on interest at 6 
per cent , into the Pnblio Tieasury at Bombay— the interest of this Capital 
Fund to go towards defraying the expenses of the Institution Relative to 
this subject, the following extract from the Despatch of the Court of Directors 
to the Government of Bombay, dated the 12th December, 1832, may be quoted, 
ab showing how far the policy of impacting English education to the natives of Lidia had advanced in that Piesi- 
deuoy The passage runs as follows — 

“ Wo have already, in our lettoi of 19th September, 1830, empowered you to grant such s um as yon ma y 
doom advisable, m aid of the proposed Blphinstone Institution , your suggestions a* to the mode of constituting 

that institution appear jndioious Yon think that the teachers to be furnished from this country should be, 4 one 

bupouoi PiofcHHot of mathematics, astronomy, and all branches of natural philosophy, together with an under 
PiofoHBoz oi teachei, who ought to possess a complete knowledge of the practical application of the sciences of 
aiohitecture, hydraulics, mechanics, Ao , to the useful pntposes of life 1 To the latter person you propose allotting 
Rs 600 per mensem , to the former, Rs 800, with use of the house built for the astronomer, and the charge 
oi the Observatory and instruments As the study of the English language and literature was one of the mam 
objects for which the institution was founded, it is, of course, intended that either the head Professor, or his assist 
ant should be competent to give instruction on those subjects as well as on science ”f 


Subscriptions for the Elphin- 
stone Institution The Court 
of Director's Despatch to the 
Bombay Government, dated 
12th December, 1882, regard- 
ing Aid and Superintendence 
of the Institution 


* Punted Parliamentary Fapara relating to the Attain of India titan el, Appendix I , PvhUe (1982), p 542 f lb , p 548 
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CHAPTER IX, 


SUMMARY OP THE VARIOUS STAGES OP THE MEASURES POR EDUCATION OP THE NATIVES 
OP INDIA, AND EXPENDITURE INCURRED BY THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, UNDER THE 
ACT OP PARLIAMENT, STATUTE 53, GKO I1J , CHAPTER 155,— PROM 3813 TO 1830 


TIlb -narrative contained in the preceding’ chaptcis may bo Rumman/ed as indie «itmg cei lain marked stages 
Stages of the policy of Edu °* the P«VfiPSh and development of the policy ol education in India The 
cation m India. The earliest cailiest siigo w,w the ponod when education of the natives ni Tndia was 
stage— Inactivity not teq aided as a pact of the adraimstiatnvc policy of the East India Cuni- 

pany, which, indeed, did not at that time possess any texntoiial dominion oi lotogmved political authouty Such 
authoi lty had it* legal beginning m the giant of the lJuoant of Bengal, Behai and Onssa, by the Emperor Shah 
Alow, to the K«uvfc India Company, in 1735, and the political ui ouiustam es oi that penod left no time oi inclination 
foi the promotion ol learning, or humuUtum of any educational jmliey 

The *voiMiHtago was the Inundation, by Wauen JI. 1 st. 1 n 4 s, oi the Calcutta Madussa, 111 17H1, and the Beuaith 
The 2nd Stage— Enconr College* in 1791, ioi the ptu pose oi i Mining Mahomedan and Hindu ofheers 
agoment of Onental Studies, fm lanks m the Judieial and otlioi Ailinunstiative ofhces oi Lin* Company 
1781 to 1791. 


Thu thud stage wan, whilst in vai 10 ns places, some individual ellm Is were nunlc fm pi (minting education, no 

organised system rusted, noi had the piini lples oi a delimte edmational policy 
The 3rd Stage— Unorga- , , , ' , . . . 1 1 

zusod Individual Efforts been ^eclated This howevei, was an impoitant one, as discussions, 

as to the expediency and policy of educating the natives of India., ( ugaged 
attention, as fdiown by the olahorate treatise of Mi Ohailes Giant, which wan wntten dining 17,93, mid submitted 
to tho Court of Diioctmh in 17H7, anil also by Loid Minto’b Minuto on Education, wntten 111 1817 

The fomth Btago m ropiesmted by the Resolution passed by the House of Commons dec la nng it to be the 
The 4th Stage— Legislative duty of England to pinmoto the lntei'ests and happiness ol the native mhuhi- 
reoogmtion of Education, as tanta of the Bntisli dominions in India* and to adopt siuli measures uh may 
a duty of the State, m 1818. tend to the introduction among them of useful knowledge and moral improve- 
ment — a decimation to which offoot was given in section 43 oi tho Act ol Parliament, 5.3, (Sim III , Chapter 155, 
which was passed in 181,3 

Tho jijih stage is one of compaiativo apathy, on tho part of tho authorities in India, liecuuse, notwithstanding 
The 5th Stage— Apathy of the fact that the Court of Diruclors, in then Despatch ol the 3id June, 1814, 
the Indian Government to- invited the special attention ol the Governor-General to the provisions of tin* 
words Education* new Aut regarding Education, no im'iuuircs ol any significant kind wore taken 

foi sumo years, to gjvo effect to the benevolent intentions of the Act ol Pai h ament 

Tho bsrfAHtagois mmukublo foi the activity of tho authorities in lnduw, in adopting sysfiematic TneamuoH for pro- 
The Oth Stags— Appointment acting education among the people It was during this period that the Oom- 
of Oorannttees of Public In- nufcteos of Public Instruction were appointed One at Calcutta 111 1823, 
structioa, 1823 to 18S6, another in Madras 111 1836, ami tho Education Kmsiety at Bemlsiy, rn 182,3 

The operation of those ftueietios, ami the policy ol (iovrrnmont on the subjected education, have horn d<»* 
Th BBtion. of E gli h Bt * n * )cc * I ,m *°dnig chaptem, and it is uppaient that up to tho year 1830 
Bduifatmn^emaine unsettled. ^ l0 educational policy in regard to tho conflicting claims ol Onental learning 

on thu one hand, and of English education on the othei, had not boon sottlod 
cither by tbc Governments of the throe Presidencies in India, or by the Court of Directors 111 England Nor dues 
it appear that tho spread of education was rogardod, during this period, as having higbot anus than a desire to 
procure a supply of trained native officials to fill sulxirdmatp ranks m the administration 

ft will bo the object of the following chapter to describe how a groat and radical bhango camo upon tho Bdn- 
Bxpendite# om Education polioy of Government, immediately after this period, dooisivdy m 

In India, under Section 48 of favour of English Education, as distinguished bom Onental studios in Arabic 
Act of Parliament, 58, Geo. and Sanskrit* In tho moantuno, however, it will bo interesting to see how 
IQ., 0*155,1818 to 1880, the Government in India had carried out the intentions of Parliament 
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EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1813-1830 

expressed in Section 43, of the Act, 53 Geo III , chapter 155, which laid down that M a sum of not leas than one 
lac of mpoefl m each year shall he set apart and applied to the revival and improvement of literature, and the 
enoomagemont of the learned natives of India, and for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the 
sciences among the inhabitants of the British tea nt ones in India ” It will be remembered that the Act was 
passed m the yoar 1813, and the following table, taken from the printed Failiamentary Papers * of 1882, gives an 
account of all sums that had been applied to the pnipose of educating the natives of India, from the yeai 1813 to 
the yeai 1830, both inclusive, covering a period of 18 yeais — 



Ben on 

TWatitiah 

Bombay 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1H1S 

4,207 

480 

442 

5,129 

lfili 

11,606 

480 

499 

12,585 

JHL5 

4,405 

480 

537 

5,422 

1816 

5,146 

480 

578 

6,204 

1817 

5,177 

480 

795 

6,452 

1818 

5,211 

480 

630 

6,321 

1818 

7,191 

4SD 

1,270 

8,941 

1820 

5,807 

460 

1,401 

7,688 

1821 

6,882 

480 

594 

7,956 

1822 

9,081 

480 

594 

10,155 

1H23 

6,134 

480 

594 

7,208 

1821 

19,970 

460 

1,434 

21,884 

1821 

57,122 

460 

8,961 

66,563 

1820 

21,623 

480 

5,309 

27,412 

1827 

30,077 

2,140 

13,096 

45,313 

1828 

22,797 

2 980 

10,064 

35,841 

1820 

24 663 

3,614 

9,799 

38,076 

1810 

28,748 

2,946 

12,636 

44,330 

(hand Total, 1813 to 183 0 

2,75,847 

18,400 

69,233 

8,63,480 


This account yields an average expenditure of £20,193 a year, which, even acooiding to the higher value of the 
Actual Sraanditure double lu P eo m those days, may he roundly statod to be moie than two Zacs of rupees, 
the minimum amount required that is, maze than double the amount required by the abovomentioned Act at 
by the Act of Parliament Parliament to he spont on education in India Whatever, therefore, may be 

haul ah to tho Educational Policy of the East Lidia Company during this period, and apart from the question 
whether tho hum of one lac of rupees, named as the minimum annual expenditure on Education by the Act of 
Parliament was nnflloiont, noithot the Court of Directors norths authoiitieB in India can ho accused either of 
having endeavoured to evade the intentions of Parliament, or to have ox erased undue parsimony in giving eftect 
to those mtcntimiH 

* Printed Parliamentary Papers rotating to the Affairs of India Ghnei oZ Appendix I , Public [1832), p 488. 
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CHAPTER X. 

RENEWAL OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY’S CHARTER IN 18 W — ARRIVAL OF LORD 
MACAULAY IN INDIA AS A MEMBER OF THE GOVERNOR- GENERAL’S COUNCIL, IN mil — 
CONTROVERSY AS TO THE COMPARATIVE MERITS OF ORIENTAL LEARNING 
AND ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR EDUCATION — LORI) WILLIAM 
BENTINCK’S EDUCATIONAL RESOLUTION OF PROTEST OF 

MAUOUHDAVH AGAINST THE RESOLUTION 

Tins Chapter npoiiH with perhaps tlio must important pun nil jn the annals <d Ednratiim in India, unrki tin 
Most important period in ilisli mlo The tuim nf tlic Ch.utui oi the East Lidia Company, w Inc h 
the History of Education in had limi lonewed lor tw imty ^ u.u s hy thu Act nl Pailinuuid, VI, (Jm III, 
India— 1880 to 1835. CJlripter Ifm, was io espuo on tho l Oth til Apt tl, iS!5 t, anil giau disc nnsiniis 

iu*ose ui England ns to whether it ought to he renewed at all, and if reiiewid, nnilei what c tmrlit ions 1,1 Vs t.n K is 
JbSJi), the leading iowns of tlio Uintod Kingdom had hegnti longdate the Miliject, and In load the Lillies oi hoNi 
Houses ul Piihamenl with petition** against the lenowal oi the Oh u lei , «iud in February, lbdfl, Sc hit Cminmltces 
weie appointed, on the icco nun nidation tiliumistris themselves, — Lend Elhuhoirmgh making the iiinhnn in llu 
Louis, mid Sn Hubert# Puel in the Uuunmms Ruth Illinois caielully ahstanu il limn umng any iiiduMtiou ol the \ u ws 
enter t, mu d by I lie Cabinet, and the Committees wciu simplv appointed Ho unpin u into the piesent state* ol the alians 
oi the Font India Company, anil into the Itaile lietween (Lent Hi i tain and China, and to lepoittlien ohsei Nations 
thereupon to the House 1 n 1 It is f j om llio lepoi Is ol the Parliamentary Com entires soappomtul, and the enunnons 
moRHoI oral anil dot urnentnry civnleneo wlm 11 they uirileotcrd, printed in bulky Pailiazneniiuy Hlur-honks, in lb 12, 
that n ecmsirieiable poition of tho inhumation and ipiotntrcms given in the preceding ( liapter shave huen eolleetcd 
It fulls he) mid the scope of this wink to dismiss the unions political and column rial alia it s with which 
Ronowal of tho East India I^ihanuiit was then eorueined, lint it is necess.ii> to nuntimi such uialteis 
Company's Charter by Parlia- ns Imve a bearing upon the subjeit of erliuatimi in India It is enough to siy 
mont, in 1333 that on the 1‘Sth ol June I Kill, the Hiih|<»etol the lenowal ol the Corn pain \ 

Oh.irtu was mtiodueed to the House* of ConimoiH hy Mr Charles Mi ant f (afleiwmds Loul flleurlg) the* Pir*suhnl 
of the Hnatd nl Control, who enm hided a long explanatory spruuli, hy moving tin eo resolutions, ol winch tlio thud, 
lunmg alieaium upon the subject of education in Imho, may heipioted heiv Tlio resohilnm run as follows - 
41 That, it is oxpedumt that lire (lover mnent nl the British Possessions in Lidia be intnisted to tlu* said Company, 

under such conditions and regulations uh Phi liament shall enant, for the* pm. 
Parliamentary Hosolution m pose oi extending the enmmerro ol tins eonnliy, and ol securing the good 
favour of oduootmg India. government, and pi (minting tlio religious and moral improvement of tin* peo- 

ple of India” 

Tho resolution is unpoitunt, us showing, that among the objects for which the Compiiny w.is to he ndiusled 

Promotion of Education ro w,lh t,,,, I,W " WII ‘ 1,1 Uu ‘ |{ " 1,hh |,, ’ ss,,hh,fmH 1,1 win, 

oognuod as duty of the Com* llw rolnjumi uiul i maul uiipioonmul of llw pvoplo of l mini, " Vaguo and 
pany’B Govommont Abuonoo iu, lln-sc mpiissmim wm>, tlu i y may lurnihlia prutiMt bo Ihoho who 

of uitoroBt in Indian a Clairs in ,. AVl | (V j, 1UMS | n,,, ^ )W( ; /m? motiv.") ol f.lui Jlniihli ml<< m India, in it^onl In ih 
P arliament policy of k’ni'lish cilucnf ion , for saying Unit Uh mil olyrit was t» pmnnto 

nmvumltffl to (Mmsliuiuty Am tlimwing lmlit upon the hiiuiII mnoimt of iiiU'ithI iliou tikoii l>y Pai I lament in 
Indian affairfl, tlio liiHtoti.ui{ oalK aiirnl .1011 to tlio Fai-l that tlio ltoholul.ioiiH, thoupfli mvnli nuc tho fnturo Govmimtufc 
of India, and tlio oonhw|ii«nt ronditiou ol itH inyiiadH of luhaliiUnK ww p.<^rd almost without (IwruflAimi, and 
awnkonud bo Uttlo mtui rsL that a my largo niajmsty oi llu 1 nimhiM* ol tho JhiiiHo of (lotnmmm did nob ovon doign 
to bo pifMonU Adverting to tbo (not a few wookM ai forwards, Lmd ilamulay thiiH o\[ironflod himuolf — “ Tho Hounc 

*0«vo)ulgo'i ffutwy Vol. IN,, p >30 

t Son of tlio Right RonooMlila Ohiulni Urarvt, from whoKi trootiw on tlio " (ImUilum if II* Nation of India," quotations have 
boon glvoa in tho pi ooodmg chapter, of tin. work, 
t Boromdfo’i Jtotory tf Itik, VoL HI , p, 884 
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The Act of Parliament for the 
better Government of India, 
8and4Wm IV., o. 85, received 
Royal assent on 28th August, 
1888 Bights of Educated Na- 
tives to State offloes affirmed 


has neither the tune, nor the knowledge, nor the inclination to attend to an Indian Budgot, or to the statement of 
Indian extravagance, or to the discussion of Indian local grievances A broken head in Coldbath Fields excites 
greater intei est in this House than three pitched battles in India ever would ezoite This is not a figure of 
speech, but a literal description of fact, and were I called upon for proof of it, I would refer to a circumstance 
which must be still in the recollection of the house When my light honourable fnend, Mr Charles Grant, brought 
forwai d his important propositions for the future Government of India, there were not as many members present 
as generally attend upon an ordinary turnpike bill " 

Tho Bill which gave effect to the abovemention ed Besoluticms, was passed by Parliament and icoeived the Boyal 

assent on the 28th of August, 1833 It lanks m the Statute-book as 3 and 4 
Wm IV , C 85, and is entitled, “ An Act for effeohng an arrangement with ths 
Hast India Company, and for the better Government of Sis Majesty'* Indian 
Ten vtmxes, Ml the 30 th day of April, 1854 11 As bearing upon the prospects of 
the educated natives of India, the 67th Section of tliB Act is liupoitant, which 
enacts, “ That no native of tho said tenitones, nor any natuial-boin subject of 
His Ma|Osiy, lesident thoiein, shall, by leason only of his religion, place of buth, descent, colour, or any of thorn, 
bo disabled, horn holding any place, office, or emplnymont undei the said Company 11 The Act introduced oon- 
wdoi able changes in the admmistiativo machineiy of the Government of India, and undei one of its provisions, 
Lord Macaulay was appointed tho fiist Law Membor of the Council of the Governor-General, and ainved m India 
on tho lOtb Juno, 1834, and soon joined Lord William Boutmck, then Governor- General of India 

Loid Macaulay’s arrival in India to hold such a high office in the admmistiation of the country, was on unpor- 
Lord Macaulay’s arrival m taut event in the histoiy of education in India, as it was principally due to his 
India, m 1834, an important personality and opinions, which were adopted by tho Govoinoi-Genei aJ, that 
event m Educational Policy* the advancement of English education found a docisi ve aud emphatio declara- 
tion of policy, and a him basis, upon which tho prosent system still i Bsts As to tho stato of things which then 
pievailorl m rog«ud to odacation m India, I bonow the following ohscivations horn a contemporary- witness, Su 
Chailos Tiovclyan In his treatise on tho c< Educahov of the People of India," ho says — 

* lt MoauwhiLo, the progioss of ovents was loading to tho neoossity of adopting a moio decided course Tho taste 
Taste for English Literature * 01 hooame moio and more * widely disseminated ’ A loud call arose 

widely disseminated, as con- ioi tho mean* of mstruction m it, and tho subject was pi essed on the Oommit- 
trasted with Onental learn- too from vanous quarters English books only wore m any demand upwards 
mg of thuty-onp^ thousand English books were sold by the School-book Society 

in the com hO of two yoars, while the Education OummitteB did not dispose of Arabic and Sanskrit volumes enough, 
m tluee yews to pay the expense of keeping thorn for two months, to say nothing of the punting expenses 
Among o th (i signs of tho times, a petition was presented to tho Committee by anumborof young men who had 
been In ought up at tho Hondo it Onllogo, pathetically lepros anting that, notwithstanding the long and elaborate 
course of study winch they had gone throngh, they had littlo prospect of bottenng thoir oondition , that the indiffer- 
ence with which they were generally rogai led by thoir oountrymon loft them no hopo of assistance fiom them, 
and that they, tlieiofoie, trustod that tho Govcrment, which had made thorn what they were, would not abandon 
them to destitution and neglect Tho English Classes which had been tacked on to this and othoi Omental Colleges, 
had entirely failed in their object Tho boys had not tamo to go through an English, in addition to an Omental 
oornse, and the study which was secondary was naturally neglected Tho translations into Aiahio, also, appeared 
to liuvo made as littlo impression upon tho few who knew that langu age, as upon tho mass of the people who 
wore entirely unacquainted with it 

■« Under these circumstances, a difference of opinion arose w the Committee One section of it was for 

following out the existing system,— for continuing the Arabic translations, — 
the profuse patronage of Ai&bio and Sanskrit woiks, and the pirating 
operations , by all which means fresh masses would have been added to an 
already unsaleable and useless hoard An edition of Avicenna was also 
projected, at an expense of 2,000 1 , and as it was found that, after hiring 
students to attend the Arabic College, and hating teanslationfl made for their use at an expense of thirty-two 
shillings a page, neither students nor teaohBrs oould understand them, it was proposed to employ the translator 
as the mtei^retor of his own writings, at a farther expense of 3 DO rupees a month Tho other section of the 
Committee wished to dispense with this cumbrous and expensive machinery for teaching English science thiough 
the medium of the Arabic language to give no .1 bounties in the shape of stipends to students, tor the encourage- 
mentof ipj particular kind of learning; to purchase erprwt enjysmch Arabic and Sanskrit books as might 
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actually be loqunorl foi the use of the diffeient oollBges , and to employ that poition of then annual income, which 
would by these moans be set fiee, in the establishment of new bommaiios for giving instruction in English and the 
Yeinacnlat languages, at the places wheie such institutions weie must m demand 

u This fundamental diffaience of opinion long obsti noted the businuss of tho Committee Almost eveiything 

which came bcfoio them v\as mojo 01 loss involved in it Tlic two pax tics 
Obstruction caused in con- WC10 e( j n(JL iiy balanced as to bu unable in make a loi waul movement m 
sequence an ^ (Inaction Ap.utuuLu point might occasionally be decided by an acci- 

dental majouty of oilo 01 two, but as the decision was likely in be iovclmcL the no\t lime tho subjULt came uiulei 
eoiifudoi atinn, this only added inconsistent y in inefficiency This statu ol tilings lasted foi about tin oev luts, 
until liotli pactios bee iUuq con vmcoil that tlie usefulness and jle*s put ability of then bud) would be uttc.il) cuni- 
piumisocl by its longer ccmtinuanco The Committee had conus to a chad stop, ami the (hu eminent alone could 
sot it in motion again, b> giving a piepondniaiii e to one 01 tho othci nt the two opposite* sec tinns Tin muiibois, 
thncloir, took tho mil V" com so which lemamcd open to them, and laid bet mu the Government a statement of then 
ousting position, and ot the grounds of the ioufli< ling opinions held by tin in 

“The question was now fauly bv might to issue, and the Government v>as loiroil to make its flection between two 
Government e oll od upon opposite principles Ho luuc h, per baps, nevu depended upon flu ibhimina- 
to dooido the issue botwoon turn of am Government Happily, time was I Inn at* the head ol all ms one* 
English and Onontal looming 0 | tJie few who pui sue* the vulJaie of tin public , independent l\ olevei, pti- 
hrmal tousi delation happily, also, he was Mippciiticil by one who, after having ciiiIm llislied (lie hteiatiiic ot Eiunpe, 
came to H+> aid when it was tiemhling in tin* scale* with the liteiMi.iue ol Asia"' 

The Hist allusion m tlic pioeuding passage is to IjohI William Rent mik, them Govn mir-Gemial of India, and. 
Lord Macaulay’s celebrated S|l< h> hnd Macaulay, who 1 ml mouth amved linm England, as ,i 
Minute in favour of English Mcmbei ol tho new Supmne Ooiinc il in India “ On his aiuval, Maeaulay 
Education, dated 2nd Febiu- was appointed Prcnident of the (Jnmnuttec , hut lie declined to lake any 

active pint m its p'lncmlings until the Goveinnient had finally pionoinucd cm 
tho question at is*mo Litor, m Januaiy 1 H Ti, the* iwlvoeates ol the two s> stems, than whom ten abler men could 
not bo found jil the Hoi vice, laid then opinions hoi mu the Hupmiie Ocmni d , and, on the* ibid ol Febmaij , Mur.uihiv, 
ns a Member ot that Council, pi odu cud uMmuto in which liMiclopied and dciendrd the views id flic* English 
flection in the Ccmuuitteo ” t The Minute contains some p.issagcs which .tic interesting ami msli m I ivo, uh tlumving 
bglit upon the Hpn it. and natnie of the new educational polic y, und they ma> he ipioted here — 


“ How stands tho rune V We have* to edurate a people wlm cun not at pit sent be educated by means ol I ben 
English Literature pro-smi- w«Utc*» -longue We must teac li them some Jon ign bingmige Tho claims of 
nont, and boat suited foi Edu- mvn language it is haidly imceshary to lecupitulafe It stands pio-i un- 
oation in India ueul even among the langnageH ol the West It uhmindH w dli wm ks ot muigi- 

naliwi not inferior to thonohlont wlneh (time e lias bequeathed to uh , with models ol every spinier ol clnquc'iict , 
with histoi it al ei>mjK>hitumH, whuh, imiMtleied merely as uumtlives, have seldom boon surpassed, mill wine li, c nn- 
Hidureil hh velnolcH of ethical and political instruction, have nevci l>enn equalled , with just and lively repieseutu- 
lions ol hiunau life und human natuie, with the most profound specula! urns on metaphysics, moialN, government, 
juiiHjiru donee, and trade, with lull and eoi rec L infcnmation respecting eves y ospemvirninl hcicuco which tends to 
prisei ve tlm health, to nunoaso the eoiulort, or to ovpuiul tlie intellect ol man Whoever knows that langimge has 
ready itrews to all tho vast intellectual wealth wlneh all the* wisest iiafnnis ol thceuitli liavo eicatod und hourdcsl 
in the eourse of ninety gemmations It may sufely he said tli.it Mu hfrmtme now rvluut m (hat. Uiigmit'O in of fur 
greater vnliie than all tho literature wlneh Him* hunched yeai-H ago was evkint m all the languages ol thewoilcl 
together Noi m thm all In India, English is Urn language spoken by flu. tilling class It is spoken by the 
higher olasH ol Native at iho seats ol (lovenmirnt It ih likely to lieccAne the language ol rimimoire throughout 
tho so oh of tho Iflast It ih tho language* ot two ginat Eiuopean eominuuituH wlm h arc rinnig, the one in tho 
Houthof Africs*, tho other in AuHtmlaHja, comniunitioH whuh are cveiy year horomnig moro important, and more 
elouely oonnoetod with our Indian Hmpm Whether wo look at the intriiiHie value ol our lttomti«»o or at the par- 
tieulur Hituation of ihiH country, wo shall see tlio Htiimgost reason to think that, of all foreign tongucH, the EngliHh 
tongue ih that which would bo tho moflt useful to our Native subjects 

“Thu question now buforo uh Ih Himply whothor, when it ih in mu powui to leach tine languugo, wo shall touch 
knguagoe m which* by umvoraal coufoHHion, thuro arc no books on any nubjout, which duHcrvo to bo compared to 


# Trevolyoa— On th* AduwUon q f thd ptojpk trflndtt i, pp, 9-1$ 

t T»ndy*a'§ L\f§ of JUava itity, Del 1881 , p* S90 
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our own , whether, when we can teach Euiopean science, we shall teach systems which, by nmveisal confession, 
whenevei they diffei from those of Euiope, differ for the worse , and whether, when we patiomse sound philo- 
sophy and tine history, we shall countenance, at the public expense, medical doctrines, which would disgia.ce an 
English famei — astzonomy, which would move laughter m the guls at an English boarding-school — history, 
abounding with kings thnty feet high, and reigns thnty thousand yeais long — and geography made up of seas of 
tiBaolo and seas of buttei 

“We aie not without experience to guide us Histoiy furnishes several analog ous oas es, and they all teaoh 

the same lesson Theie aie in modem timos, to go no forth ei, two memor- 
able instances of a gi eat impulse given to the mind of a whole society — of 
piBjudice oveithiown — of knowledge diffused — of taste puiified — of aits and 
sciences planted in countries which had lecently been ignorant and barbarous 

“The first i n stance to which I lefei is the great revival of letteis among the WoBtem nations at the close of 

the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth contuiy At that time almost 
at^Ssfof Sd the eYBl J *krag that was 'noith reading was contained in the writings of the 

beg innin g of the lfitih century ancient G-ieeks and Romans Had our ancostois acted as the Committee of 

Public Ins ti notion has hitherto acted, had they neglected the language ot 
Ciceio and Tacitus , had they confined then attention to the old dialects of oui own island, had they punted 
nothing, and taught nothing at the universities, but chromolBb m Anglo-Saxon, and loman^es m Noiman-Frenoh, 
would England have been what she now is p What the Gieek and Latin weio to the GontompoiuLie6 of Moie and 
Asoham, our tongue is to the people of India The liteiatuie of England is now moie valuable than that of 
classical antiquity 1 doubt whethei the Sans cut hteratuie he as valuable as that of oui Saxon and Noiman 
piogemtois In some depoatments in histoiy, fox example, I am ceitam that it is much loss so 

“ Anothoi instance may bB said to be still bofoie our eyes Within the last hundied and twenty years, a nation 

which had previously been m a state as baibaious as that in which out ances- 

^Bm^UBBuT te ^ e ° tUa ^ ^ r °" * 01S Weie ^ e ^° 10 *k 0 Crusades, has gxadnally emeiged liom the ignorance in 
greBBin ussia which it was sunk, and has taken its place among civilised oommnnitiea I 

hpoak of Russia There is nowin that countiy a laige educated class, abounding with persons fit to seive the State 
in tho highest functions, and in no wise mfBiioi to the most accomplished men who adorn the best circles of Pans 
and London Theie is leason to hope that this vast Empne, which in the time of oui grandfathers was probably 
behind tho Punjab, may, in the time of oui giandcliildien, he pi easing dose on Fiance and Butain in tho oaioer of 
improvement And how was this change cheated ? Not by fUtteiing national piejndioes , not by feeding the mind 
of the }ouug Muscovite with the old woman’s stones which his rude fathois had believed , not by filling bis head 
with lying legends about St Nicholas, not by encour aging him to study the gi eat question, whethei the woild 
was oi was not cioatod on the 13th of SepbembBi , not by calling him ‘ a learned native, ’ when he has mastered all 
tli cso points of knowledge, hut by teaching him those foreign languages in which thB gieatest mass of mfoimation 
hail been laid up, and thus putting all that mfoimation within his reach The languages of western Europe civilised 
Russia 1 cannot doubt tliat they will do foi the Hindoo what they have done for the Taitai ' * 

Lord William Bentmok T1 ll& Minute was concurred in by Lord William Bentmok and his Council, 
ad opts Lord Macaulay's views, and on the 7th Mai oh, 1835, they passed the following Resolution, which set 

TO^Maroh 1 tM5 m favour of ^e question at lest once and foi ever, and which is one of the most memorable 
English Education. lecoxds an the history of Education in India It was thus worded — 

“ Tho Governor-General of India m Council has attentively considered the two lotteis from the Secretary 
to the Committee, dated tho 21st and 22nd Januaiy last, and the papers referred to in them 

“2mZ — His Lwdship m Council is of opinion that the great object of the Hntish Government ought to be 
tho promotion of European hteratuie and science amongst the natrvsB of India, and that all the funds appropri- 
ated lor the purposes of education would be best employed on English education alone 

“Snl—Bnt it ib not the intention of his Loidship in Council to abolish any college or school of native learn- 
ing, whilo the native population shall appear to be inclined to avail themselves of the advantages which it affords , 
and his Lordship vx Council directs that all the existing professors and students at all the institution* under the 
superintendence of the Committee shall continue to reoeive their stipends But his Lordship m Council decidedly 
objects to the practice which has hitherto prevailed, of supporting the students during the period of their educa- 
tion. He conceives that the only effect of suoh a system oan be to give artificial encouragement to branches of 
learning which, in the natural oottise of things, would he superseded by more useful studies , and he directs that 

* Trevelyan* s I*yft qf Jfactnttay, Ed. 1881 , pp 290-202 
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stipend bliall be given to any student who may hereaftoi enter any of these institutions, and that when any 
jfeasoi ot Oriental learning shall vacate his situation, the Committee shall lcpoit to the Government tho number 
d state of the class, in older that the Government may he able to decido upon the expediency ol appointing a 
ocessor 

“ 4dih — It >m f p oomo to the knowledge of the G-ovemoi - G-onaral m Counal that a laige sum has been expended 
the Committee, in the punting of Oriental woiks His Loidship in Council duocts that no portion of tho 
nds shall hereafter he so employed 

4l i>iA — His Loidship m Council directs, that all the funds which these refoims will leave at the disposal ot 
e Committee he henceforth employed m impai tang to the nativo population a knowlortgo ot English IiIlm atm e 
Ld science, through tho medium ol tho English language, and His Doidship m Council i etjuesfcs tho Oimimittee 
submit to Goveimnont, with all expedition, a plan foi tho accomplishment ot this puiposo ” * 

While such was the nature of tho futuie educational policy declaLorlby Govoinnioiit, it is unpin taut to inn- 
Feelings of the Hindus en- sidoi the feelings with winch it was icgaidod by tlio Native population H 
tirely in flavour of English has alioady boon shown that tlio Hindus in Bengal had dlruady bien foil most 
Education. in thru desuo to loam tho English languigo, liLoiatmo, anil snow os, and had 

i this purpose founded tho Vidyalaya, 01 Anglo-Indian College, tiniu tliou own vuluntai v onntiihu turns, so tai hac k as 
UG, and, that Raja Bam Mohun Roy, tho lecognisod loadei ot tlipn advanced and enlight oned j»aity, had siilinut- 
d his able and eloquent Mg menial, in 1823, piotosting against tlio e\pLiicbtnt p ol mom y on Ranski it leaniing, and 
aying that all available funds and endeavours should be devoted to tlio pi emotion fil eilmation in tin* English 
jign ag o, litoiatuio, and sciences, among tho people of India It has also been stated that, in lh«27, the Hindus ol 
omhay i awed a vast subHLiiption exceeding two fores ot iupees as an endowment Ini I^nicssms of flu* English 
ngnago, and Eoiopoan arts and sciences, in honoi ol Mi Elphinstono, tin late (loveiiioi' ol Hie Piosnlimw, and 
mt thorn oftoits rosultod in the foundation ol the Elphmstoue Institution, in Colli ge, in Bombay Tin re oan, 
loioforo, ho no doubt that the Govornoi-Ounoiars Resolution id tho 7th March, lWi, was giiclerl with |ii\ b\ Hie 
jndus, and contompoiary evidence m not wanting to show that such was tho case Hu Charles Trevelyan, who 
j that timo hold important office in tho Indian Civil 8onn.ee, hears his testimony to the tlien state ol tilings, m Ihe 


dlowing woids — 

11 Tins brings ns to tho sooond point which wo had to consider, namely, whether, supposing English hi mature* 
Sir Charles Trevelyan’s tes- to be host adapted for the improvement ul the people of India, they ( in them- 
timony as to the popularity of solvos loady to profit liy tlm advantages whn li it holds nut, II if ran he 
English Education among the p 10V ed that tuition in Emupean science lias become one of Hie sensible wauls 

of tho people, and that, so fai horn being satisfied with their own leai rung, 
liey display on oagoi avidity to avail thoinsolvoK ot ovoiy opportunity of aiqumiig the knowledge of the Wist, 
i must bo admitted fJiat tho easo put by the Committee ot 1824 lias occuiml, and thuf, iu milling to then own 
ulo, the time lias ainvod when imdii action in Western literature ami science may be given on au ev tensive stale, 
nth out any fear of producing a zo-action 

“Tho proofs that such w the actual state of things have been already touched upon As the punt iple ol tin* 

School-book Hoeioty ih, to print only such hooks as are in tUniarul, ami to dis- 

B«Sol3£oL' dnrm/r iSfiSiB* pUh ° ol thom ovi * 10 ihoh ° who PV ,<J, ‘ *i operations inmihli, perhups, 

tlio tout tout ol tho ovistiiiff condition of public feeling m is^iusl to tho 
Itfforont Byatomfl of learning which aio HinialtanoMiiily oiillivntod m India It appeal h, iron) tlieir liiht printed 
topoit, that It cm January 1834 to Doconihor 1835, tho loUowmg Halos wm* ofleutod by thom 
“ English hooka 

.Anglo. Asiatic, or hookB pai tly in English and partly in some Eastern language 
Bengalee 


Hindnoo 
Hnudtuthanoo 
Persian 
Unya 
Arabic 
Sanskrit 


.) 1,0 lit 

W> 

5,754 
4,171 
3,384 
1,454 
834 
3(i 
10 


■ ■ ■ • »*e ■ av 

“ Jrdood, hooks In the learned nativo lan g u ages ore such a eomploto drug in tho market, tiiat tho School* 
hook Society hag foe soma timo past ooaeod to prut thom , and that Society, as well as tho Education Committee, 


, * TrtveJyaa— On Mi* Sfaeaho* of Ih ptopk a/ foita, pp 18-15. 
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has a considerable peat of its capital looked up m Sansknfc and Arabic lore, which was accumulated duiing the 
peziod when tho Omental Tnarnn. earned eveiything before it Twenty-three thousand such volumes, most of them 
folios and quartos, filled the libiaiy, or rathei the lumbei-room, of the Education Committee at the tune when the 
punting 1 was put a stop to, and during the preceding tluee yeaxs, their salB had not yielded quite one thousand 
rupees 

“At all the Oriental Colleges, besides being mstiuctBd gratuitously, the students had monthly stipends 

„ , ^ , allowed them, which weio periodically augmented till they quitted the m- 

Small sale of Oriental Books 

stitution At the English sommaiies, not only was this expedient 101 obtain- 
ing pupils quite superfluous, but the native youth weie ieady themselves to pay for the pimlege of being admitted 
The aveioge monthly collection on this account ftom the pupils of the Hindoo College, foi Febiuary and Maich, 1 836, 
was, sicca mpees, 1,325 Can there be moie conclusive evidence of the loal state of the demand than this p The 
Hindoo Collego is held under the same roof as the new Sanskrit College, at which thiity pupils weie hired at 
8 rupees each, and seventy at five mpees, or 593 rupees a month in oil 

“ The Hindoo College was founded by tho voluntary conti ibutaons of the Natives themselves, as eaily ae 181b 
Hindu Soholara educated m Inl831 > tbe Committee reported, that ‘ a taste foi Bug hah had been -widely 
the Fictyatof/a, propagate taste disseminated, and independent schools, conducted by young men reaped in the 
for English language and liter Vidyalaija (the Hindoo College), are spimgmg up m eveiy direction 9 This 
attire spirit, gathoimg stiength fiom time, and h. om many favouiable on enmatanoeb , 

had gained a great height in 1835 , seveial uch Natives had established English schools at their own expense , Asso- 
ciations had boon fanned for the same purpose at different places in tbe mtonor, similar to the one to which the 
Hindoo College owed its ongin The young men who had finished their education piopagated a taste for oui litera- 
ture, and, p flatly as teocheis of benevolent oi proprietary schools, partly as tutors in pnvate families, aided all 
classes in its acquirement The tide had set m strongly in favoui of English education, and when thB Committee 
declared itself on tho same side, the public support they received rather went beyond, than fell shoit of what was 
required More applications were leceived for the establishment of schools than could be complied with , there weio 
more candi dat es Eoi admission to many of those which were established than could be accommodated On the 
opening of tlio Hooghly College, in August, 1836, students of English flocked to it in such numbeis as to londei the 
oi gamzation and classification of them a matter of difficulty Twelve hundiod names weie onteiod on the hooks ot 
this department of the College within three days, and at tho end of the year there weie upwards of one thousand 
in lognlar attendance The Arabic and Persian classes of the institution at the same time mnsteiod less than two 
hundiod There appeals to be no limit to the nnmbei of scholais, except that of the number of teachers whom the 
Committoo is able to provide Notwithstanding the extiaoidinary oonooursB of English students at Hooghly, the 
demand was so little exhausted, that when an auxiliary school was lately opened within two miles of the College, 
tho English department of it was instantly filled, and numerous applicants weio sent away unsatisfied In the 
samo way, when additional means of instruction weie provided at Dacca, the number of pupils rose at onco from 
160 to upwards of 300, and more teachers were still called for The same thing also took place at Agra These 
aro not symptoms of a foioed and premature effort, which, as the Committee of 1824 justly observed, would have 
recoiled upon thomsclvos, and have retarded our ultimate success ”* 

This state of things was, however, limited to the Hindus Far different were the feelings of thB Mahomedans, 

whose attitude towards English education was anything but friendly Oon- 
Mahomedons oppose English ^ evidence of this circumstance is furnished by the evidence of the 

agunst'tifaw a gov wnmea t He! celebrated Sanskrit scholar, Mr H H Wilson, who at that penod, and since 
■elution of 7th March, 1885. 1823, had been a membai and Secretary of the Committee of Public Instruction 
Testimony of M* H. H Calcutta, and wae otherwise deeply interested and concerns i in the spread of 

Wilson. Education in India He wae examined upon the subjeot of the measures taken 

by Government in 1835, aa a witness before a Select Committee of the House of Commons, on the 18th July 1858 
The question put to him was “ Erom your intimate acquaintance with liteiaiy men, when yon were m India, what 
u your impression of the opinion that they formed of that neglect of the languages of India, which yon say has been 
p >' His answer was that, “ Upon the determination to abolish tbe stipends, and the proposal to appro- 
priate all the lands to English education, there was a petition from the Mahomedans of Calcutta, signed by about 
8 000 people, including all tbe most respectable Maulavis and native gentlemen of that oily After objecting to it 
aron g ener al principles, they said that tho evident object of the Government was tbe conversion of the Natives , 
that they encouraged English exclusively, and discouraged Mahomedan and Hindu studies, beowso they wonted 
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i induce the people to become CJnistians , tlicv looked upon their ciclusu o enrnui ogoraent of Englibh as a step 
maids ronvormon ”* 

Such feeling of aversion to waids English education entertained bv the Mahomodans, and cvincod so eaily as 
<15, stand m strong contiaxt to tho attitude o f the Hindu community, wlio, as has been shown, bail zealously proved 
leur desne to acquit e a knowledge of tlic English language, litoiataic, and sciences, by Founding tlio Anglo-Indian 
ollcge, so f .11 back -is 1RIG, and by the Momoiial which bad boon pi eseninl on then behalf In Raja Ram Molmu 
os to Lord Atnhet st, then flovoinoi-Qciieial of India This diUci cure hrtwocn the sentiments nl llir two enm- 
inmtios towards English education, is the leal key to the teasnns oi the vast. dispai it) oi pmgirss in English 
ducatinn which the two nationalities h«ive tespei tivcl\ made The elicits of iliis dispaiitv have liei n must bant ful 
■ the mtciests of Untish India in gineial, and to the Mahomed, m i umiuunitv in p.uluulai, and those dints have 
ot vet disappeared, as will he shown in a hit ci p.ut of tins vvmk 


CHAPTER XI. 
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PONTENDINfl ARGUMENTS OV THE ADVOCATES OP ENGLISH EDITGATION, AND THE 
SUPPORTERS OP ORIENTAL LE MINING IN AUMMO AND SANSKRIT 

In a Ins I, m ii al teview ol the progiess of iilmaiion in India, it, would seaieily he Ian that tin imnint of the 

until ovrisy vs hie It iagrd between the advocates id the Oneiit.il classical 
.7? 10 ^ Controvorey-— HngliBh mhuatmn, ami (lie advocates ol mini it tcni in the Engli ,li lauuuagc, liteiatme, 

and htiemes, should J>e limited to vvliut has been slated in Hie proudiiig 
rliaplri as to Lind Mai ui1it\ 9 s Minute ol 2nd Pchvuaiv 1HT» ami the diMsiou 
if Un i nnirnveisy by the Government Resohiiinn of 7t,h M im Ii 1H‘I5 Wlialcvci the met its nl the winlinvusv 
11 ay he, it, is on e ol so mur li import amc that it i an ncvei lose its lust otical ini no I The view*- and aiguniciils 
d the advni al.es r»l Eimlish eduralion base been smiiiui il up by Su Uhailes Ticvely ni in tin* following winds 

1 The llmdii systnn oi learning contains hii iiiiii Ii tiuth, as lo have laised the nation to Ms pnsent jHiint ol 

nvdi/aiion, ami In have kept it tliei e fm ages without i« Iummi ling, and ho 
lMI0| i * ,s ,c> h.iw pn'voiilisl it Iroiu making any sensible advance ilium# 
the same long pound Undci this system, lust in v is made upol fables, m wlueli 
the learned in v«uu endeavour to time the thiead ol anthentic nan alive, Ms liiediune is quin kei v , Ms geography 
■mil astronomy ai v a niemsti ous absunlily, its law is composed of loose umttadu toi> iiiawms, and Imi harems and 
ridiculous pmal ]itovisumK, its leligum is ululate) , its molality ih Midi ns might be e\ pitted Irnm the example 
til the gods uml the pieeepts id the religion Hullvt\ human himsi dices, (Ihinit muidei, iclignms sun idea, 

and otliei Htieh ev icsrencoH of Hinduism, ate either expressly enpmed by it, nr are dneitly deduced fioni the 
prinnpIcH lnruleuhsl by it This whole systi ui ol sin ml uml profane learning is knitted anil Imund together by 
the Hunt turn of lcligmn , evtM*y pint of it is ail aiiiclo of faith, and its seieneo is as uiu Iwtngenhlr .is its divinity 
Iicatnm# is confined h> it to the fhdhmmS' the high priests of the svstem, by vvliom and lor whom M, vv.ih devised 
All the other classes ai c condenined fo peipeiual itrnoinnre and dependence, then nppiopnaii oiuipatumH ws* 
aHMigneil by the laws id caste, and liniils arc* livid, bevouil vvliah no peisrmnl merM, m peisonal good fortune can 
mum them The peculiar wmiiloc ol the Hindu svstem ih, not that Mi contains so vnmh oi ho little true 
knowledge, hut Hint it Iioh been so skilliillv con Lived for art ehtuig the piugi'es of the human wind, ns to exhibit 
it. at tho end of two thnunund jc,arH hvecl at ucwl> the precise point at which it w ns In «t moulded The Mali o- 
mcitlan HyHtom of learning ih mini) degioeH better, anil ‘ i rMemblcH that which cunics! among tho uutionH of Europo 
bcfmc tho invention ni (uniting,* ho far cIoch even this full shoit of tho knowledge with which Hump? Ih 
now blcHsod Tbmjore tho HyHtcmw uiulur the ltifluetum of which the people of India have become what they me 
They have boon wmgliod in the lialame, and have been found wanting To perpetuate them, ih to puipotuate 
the degradation and tmaory of tho people Our duty ih not to teach, but to untcacli them, not tonvot the 
•haokloe which Irnvo for agon bound down tho mindg of oul* nubjoctw, but to allow them to drop off by the lapse 
of horn and the progress of evente 
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“ If we turn from Sanskrit and Axabio learning, and the state of Society which, has been fra. zned by it, to 
Western learning, and the improved and still lapidly lmpi oying condition of the Western nations, what a diffei ent 
spectacle piesents itself 1 Thiongh the medium of English, India has been brought into the most mtunate connec- 
tion with this fa\ ouied quart ei of the globe, and the paitichlai claims of the English language as an instrument ot 
Indian improvement have thns become a point of pai amount importance f * * * * 

11 As of all existing languages and litei&tuiBs the English is the most leplete with benefit to the human iace, 

so it is oveispi ending the eaith with a rapidity fai exceeding any other 
language 81100 English a p^al exception in Canada, English is the language of the Continent 

of America, north of Mexico , and at the existing rate of nun ease there will 
bo a bundled millions of people speaking English in the United StateB alone at thB end of this oentuiy In the 
West India Islands we have given our language to a population collected fiom various parts of Africa, and by this 
cuonmstance alone they have been brought many contones nearer to civilization than their countrymen in Africa, 
who may fra ages grope about in the datk, destitute of any means of acquiring tine leligion and science Then 
dialect is an uncouth praveision of English, suited to the piesont orade state of then ideas, but then liteiature will 
be the liteiatuie of England, and their language will giadually be confoi med to the same standard Moie recently 
the English language has taken root in the Continent at Africa, itself, and a nation is being formed by means of it 
in the extensive territory belonging to the Capo, out of a most ouiious mixture of different raoos Hut the scene of 
its gi oatost triumphs will bo in Asia To the South a now Continent is being peopled with the English race , to the 
north, an ancient people, who havB always token the lead m the progioss of religion and science in the East, have 
adopted tho English language as their language of education, by means of which they are becoming animated by a 
new spuit, and aae entenng at once upon the impiovod knowledge of Europe, thB fiuit of the labour and inven- 
tion of successive ages The English languago, not many gen orations hence, will bo spoken by millions in all the 
lour quartern of tho globe, and our learning, om morals, om principles of constitutional libra ty, and our religion, 
embodied in tho established hteratuio, and dithisei through tlio genius of the Vmnaculai languages, will spread 
far and wide among the nations 

“Tho objection, thorofrae, to the early proceedings of the Education Committee is, that thoy were calculated to 
Objections to the early pro- Produce a lovival, not of huund learning, but of antiquated and pernicious 
oeedings of the Education errors Thepupilsm the Oriented Seminaries were tiaoncd in a complete court* 
Committee. of Arabic and Sanskrit learning, including the thoology of tho Vedas and the 

KtiifM , and woio turned out accomplished Manias and Pundtfo , — -the very class whom the same Committee des- 
cribed as ‘satisfied with theu own learning, little inquisitive as to anything boy rad it, and not disposed to regard 
the litoiatuzo and science of the West as worth the Ubom of attainment ’ And, having been thus educated, they 
wno hunt to ovory part of tho country to fill tho most important situations which were open to the Natives, tho few 
who could not be provided loi in this way, taking sbtvicb as private tutors or family pnosts E\ery literary at- 
tempt ootmoctod with tho old learning, at tho same time, reoeivod the most liberal patronage, and tho country 
deluged with Arabic and Sanskiit books By acting thus, the Committee moatod the very evil which they pro- 
fessed to foar They established groat corporations, with ramifications in every District, the feelings and interest 
of wlioho mranbois woie deeply engaged on tho mde of the prevailing eriots All the murmuring which has been 
heard lias come from this quarter , all the opposition which has been oxpoiienced bas been headed by parsons sup- 
ported by oar stipends, and tnunod in our Collages The monoy spent on the Arabic and Sanskiit Oolloges was, 
therefore*, not moi idy a doad loss to the oauso of truth , it was bounty money paid to raise up champions of error, 
ami to call into being an Oi umtal mtoTost wlmh was hound by the o tradition of its existence to stand in the front of 
tho lwttlo against tho progiow. of Emopoan litevafcmo 11 } 

Professor H H Wilson’s Tho viowh cutortainod hy the opposite section oi the educationists may be 
▼rows in favour of Oriental ovplamod in tho woi ds of Profossoi WiIroe who, lefemng to the chango of 
rBe~ of 7th e du(\itional polioy uudor tho Resolution of Government, dated, the 7th Man h 
Maroh 1885 1B35, makes tho following observations — 

“ The elfintH made m tho temtouos moie favourably cucumstanced, to promote the advance of useful know- 
ledge, reoeivod Irom tho Governor- General the moht sohcitons encouragomont , and considerable progress was made 
under his auspices, in the multiplication of educational establishments, and tho cultivation of the English language 
and literature English classes or seminaries wore instituted at sevoial of the principal stations an the Upper 
Provinces, ae well as in Bengal , while at tho samo time the system of native study pursued at the Colleges, exolu- 
sivdy appropriated to tho education ol Hindus rad Mahomedans, was diligently supoi intended and improved, 
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lcli. lar Ik laiml t he 11 Hindu h ll«iv\ -i mmlnmui lnllie kuowhiUri <>i 1 1»« Kiejli h ktnuiuGr, litci duu, ami si ionics, 
luie r *»iim<iih ulli sulli ltd i*m it he. . el piuspriiti in all ilie i 11 mu < liiam lus id win Ml\ uMupatinns It has butm 
fliil upnii l In pa smug id t lu linui min ut Ihsnluiiminl tin 7lh 'I in h IhSu in Eimuu u) lisli education, 
tlmN w ei i* tin lit <«t In lai ii k tin n> lint tin i lmn&fii m tin ulm atinual pnlu . mmyiii.ilnl li\ that lh solid ion was 
din* t<» adandislno niniiii nl prop c mil!* ( *ln ist tan it \ aim mu thr |m»i|i1i nl India md tin \ su in to haw mme or 
Ms S ulluuil hi t In hi pit mn i'll nn in cut \i in 

TIil laitsni l.iHnn hnwiwi, ,Imw tint mil iih|m imii mn (UIiiiIn imimuuh I Wlnilmi tin mnnil m- 

div irlual jdhl int In *»|H !*• li* i Mi t 'li 1 1 H h» ml u Im m lumalU di mti d tliui 
Religious Noult ality m EdU- ii 1 1 | B | mu in tin mlfllitiii.il mmal •imIhhiiV will hi id I In piuplcol IuiIil, 
OQlif ii ttdoptod tin SUto Poll! V llltl , I, n , I , ,, ,, mil |, If ilu M <i. im m i.liimu vhIiIiuIm mui 

idupted j 1 1 1 1 1 i I \ 1 1 / iihj [iidn \ Tin I in!. 1 it i in nl iitnm 1 • nl tin \c 1 nl I 1 nil iiih ul d I it n III, I hip 1 » j, 
wlnl 1 » ( « jii it him I Ini k \ um id rmt l> lliiiini.f ho nl iij[im i n t ii li \ *• i ■ hall I m it ipnl nnl 1 1 »| 1 1 ii r 1 to tin 
levrul mil mi pi n\ i in* til nl lilii.ifiue ind tin i n mu cm iiimi! nl tin Ii .n t\\ d \ m\ i m linln md Ini i lu mtui 
dm mil md pi mail it *nii nl tin 1 i i« r*« i i minim tin mil del ml nl 1 In Him h limin' u iti India in du ihuliih!\ 
lift mi I'lmii nl i ii \ i « 1 i a > inn m liiulim. and tin* 1 it pildi nl tin t'miiinl (hn mi dihd i In lid.huu, 1 s 1 1 
iNpliiiiiim tin (Hi ifnl lint li»»i lalm pnm 'nn md i mitumiii'’ dm i I mu In tin I uni itiim id nl India i « «{ u«i 11% 
tin lid in i nidi'm mv nhni'it to n I.'jimi tn.lid nmi ludud f In mail nl tin M Mini an n In limn Inaniur 
*in\ inti ipn I if m*i nl Ijnnilvt. hi" f i mh iii lliat w In u m l w »•* tin im.l'mi, iiamiia In i hi i ipi dn in . o! mlm 
die my IjM'di Ii in I in i hmi tin p'llv wlm idvm jImI timid d h iiiium, i i i«»ti I* (uiihrimd lint. li i nm |||,. 

iiili nt mu nt I'i li.moul >u trial nm tin a i"imo id ln«i'*uuu'* il*i • idlnahuri nl mind li a. >mi • md tun pmi 

tipli u| ftiim, U ii In In mi* ahmii *i n n in il ul tin mi h ji s «i f « d unt til * haimimul tin hn it w Im li It id I dim 

mfu rn ' I* > t m i ifiM ipji ikc nl tin i ( 1 alimi nl flic pifnm m i. Im li li id m anc h id t im«* « hmn i \ r « mini to it hi ilu> 

Nitm Hindu Pi iimi ” Nut iii tin i.ii im. . Miutiti , inuidi »l In cimionl Atmln hull in <M ih an ii md ulhcr Suti 
(ia|ii t , m Ii a • H( ip Mi In 1 < liuni tin (unit >»l I In i » Inr » mi i In ailipi l ul edui itiuu, wlmlili.m Im * n ainpU i[ifulid 
ill flic pm'idiim i li.iptri i ul tin i tvmk, i tliili tin ha I It in* nl am h mli im l hi m il i tin i dm ihmi d pule \ nf 
tin Hi it i Ii Hide n im m mi pm .( K I */■!*■' Ilu natiNi ul India tn ('littiimiii Indud in flu i mn u dmid.iml 
ctdli "f » wlili Ii tin Mi ilunain hid lumuh d al tin u owui \pi ii i, I lit Ihldi t* i < npi nil iMimnm »l a . iili* Ihm d 

and itMnummi til flu duitnru ul t’hu limits lutitud [ml ul tin Him i nl fuda Hut t fir urn I ihinmn owed 

Ihm miuifi !«• pnmti iihanptiMn id nlmiuu pififdi in (in H llfilntiui Ainnua and had un i uirnn f am with 
tin Hruminu nl wlmliflnri c mm, h n uiiihuiid} adlicit d In (In* wi i* pi mi iph nl n li»iu>i . m uti.ilit\ imd fold 
«i < hmi iii rta if l * i ul f iiiMh hi tnn turn 

That'iuhwa ilM(aui*> l«>iin oiii hi ilu indium u| ullnial line uiiiud II ifipiar f Ii d the (Sninnl uf 

I'M in* 1 1 full iii M*ult is w hull had Im iii Iumni il nn I lu Inn id f In t uiuniillm 

Propo at! ill Wild rtii tt> intro* n j |*, 4 |,| lr InHnu rmu nl Ihicud addri snla litim In flm Hum inm ul Madirc 
diu a u the BiHUuih u Hans-book , . . , ... 

pi'ipnaii" flu i* 1 .1 lu i Ii tin nl ul fii'ial piumniil r Imnl .md 

that tin* llihli in iv l*i mlriHliKida a . i»li|n*l nl slinljv in the da i . n is »\ ivi ■ lin'd li nliu alimi 'Ilu httm was 
dali d ilu 1 1 1 Ii dull. I* Its and the M mpn « nl Twmldali tin ii dm nnini nl ilu Ph mImii v muididn Mmulis 

il.it* al tin * Ith Vn*»ii I, Ihlfl, fmni wliidi Ilu lullnwiu^ pa a ,i> i < liiai Im i|iiulf«f i. I» imii** l>«ilh iijhiii i Iti vulijcd 

*d hli'di Ii Kd in .it h all f find tin pnipn Hmn In udmilmi 1 flic Uidj nl l In Ihldc in Ilu* (Inn inmi nl nluudiunid 
in.il 1 1 nl i n 

* h Kiniu tin* tiutidM*r uf iittm Imifincf ** spukui in Hus l > n**nh nci , d r. ih*atl> id impni I uimi*. nidi pendent nf 

nflit r (•ure.idr lahon Unit fine univti.al luie'ii en* Kiedt h dimild hmn a 

Win nf h of tlio MnrquiH of | IJII|lllrM fl ( nl*|t f | of sludv ul the finwntnind Sdinnls Il will nl u lie (nund 
Twt will ilf, efutml 2-uh auv.mhi ", ... * , ^ , .... 

iii Iiivhui uf cho propound 1,14 U '* m l,u * w,i * 1 " { mi* ilu Innwlidm and the 

litfiHiiiie ul Miiin|rtsn i m It a * Im ilil.il m«> iim*h nut de ti,iie.ntum. heivu*en 
tin* rml lie tufuriHi tiilv and nipt huh nf K ^d' tiiidinu' tn the pm I inf Hiim PiiMdemv I lullv appnue. then dun, 
<il the ptuiuiueiK i pi vi n in the Ml inly ul Kaejlish, an phtpmird 

u l think ilu 1 1 imnl il h\«d h\ the ('muted* under present nn line lames, puliumis , Iml I w mi Id .eld n prcivihicm 
fur Npietal cneuM, that win never the ('mined nn* fcalMinl lliuf the riiadn uf a pmuneial nehuul is iulli eipml to 
(lie tahki and efttt hum .t eln^i uf »*tiidenl<i of cuprum iiitelleu*vir e t In Inmld lie iimj tilled tn timliml Hum eliutM m 
ul^ehra, nmtlimimtfrA, mui liimmmiii try, nml in Mniurtlun*; mme Hmn tin* ehmimdw nf ipMHftupliy mid hislut) 

11 1 uhserve (lint Ouuu m n prn|HMifimi nt the ('mined hi uitmilmc th< Hihh* min the Knidisli ehisf.eu t «s neliuw- 
IxKik, uud limn the mixed ehnrueler nl that lunly, I nmd tide that flu ('ouviril aw hilly «*iilisfied frmu their Knriwlrtlge 
of Nntivu HtK'bdy nt Man Vwjuhleuey, Umt Ohn imsmuie will nut mieiftur with the jbpmeial iisidrilmww of the Hchonts 
to lh« native oommuttitjr at largo ; amt I aiuleintaiul tlmt evfwrieinsi hna ulioivn hlilx to be the uvhl* 



8Tnn OF THH BIBL1 PROHIBITS!) Hf GOTBBNMEHT SEMINARIES SO 

“ 1 “ ° ,,s,,lei ihat ft m P ortant P«™o has been, added by the Cornual, m * , 1 That attendance cm the Bible- 

Attendance on the BMb- be laft entuely optional ' 
class to be optional “ la cariying out their pi opoaition, it appears to me necessary that there 

should be two classes for English leading, the one with, and the other without, 
i ’lass gi n ^ n 1 afiq ^° 0 ^ 9 °^^ ieiwis8 rTa ^ e might virtually negative the advantages to be derived from the English 

4fi To a\o«l all difficulties on this h B ad, I would propose that there should be invariably two classes for English 
i cat mi,, the ono with, and the othsi without the Bihlo, the lattor class to precede the formei m then hcmx of 
nisi i urtion, and those inclined should have the advantage of attending both classes, and in a very short time I have 
no doubt all would belong to the Bible-class 

‘ In considcu mg the important question of imparting education to the inhabitants of a country, the great object 

Moral Instruction necessary a ^ 0VBrnmBn t must always be to improve the moral character of the 

subjects over whom it lules , whilst, at the same tune, it affords facilities for 
» e < u iivatinn of thou minds , and thobo who have been engaged m the spread of education on these principles, 
mus ^ lavo witnessed tho elevation of mind and character which attonds such a combination of insti notion 

1 ho value of a religious and piactical education, to fit our own countrymen for the various duties of hie, ha? 

Religious Instruction advi- beon ^tabluhod beyond all doubt , and the increasing exertion which is now 
aablo making, to rescue those living in the dark recesses of oar gi eat cities at home, 

from the state of degradation consequent on theu vicious and depiaved ha bits, 
tho offspring of ignoianco and sensual indulgence, is tho most convincing evidence of the importance attached to 
the moral ihaiactei of all classos 1 should infer, that the ignoiance and degradation of a great bulk of the inha- 
bitants of this countiy requires a remedy as active, to bo applied by a process as simple, m order to elevate them 
in tin* wale ol human bungs, as that n coded by our unfortunate countrymen 

u Hvwi amongst tho more respectable classes employed in the service of Govsmment, wc have constant proofs 

More solid foundation of mo- 111 tlus coimtr y > li iequues a more solid foundation than is to bo found in 

rality required fbr Public Ser- Hindoo or Mahomedan faith, to bear the change which learning opeiates 
vico f than that to be found m on the mind of those who emerge out of a state of ignorance, and attain those 

mental acquirements which enlarged education gives, 01 who mo placed by 
theu superior ability m responsible situations in the employ of Government ”* 
Those views having boon communicated to the Court of Directors, they conveyed their orders in a Des- 
patch, dated the 23rd March, 1847, to the Governor of Madras, approving 
of the policy of founding schools, but prohibiting the introduction of the 
Bible as the subject of study in the Government educational institutions 
The words of the Despatch on this subject are as follows — 

“The Council of Education propose that tho Bible be included m the 
studies of the English classes, attendance on tho Bible-class being left optional 
You have suggested, in qualification of this proposal, that there shall be two sepai ate English classes, from one of 
which the Bible shall be excluded, and that it shall be left optional to the students to attend either class You 
have thought it nght, however, before sanctioning either of them, to solicit our instructions as to the desirable- 
ness of the measure, not only in regard to tbe provincial institutions, but as to its application to the University 

“ Tho Provincial Schools at the Madras University are intended for the especial instruction of Hindoos and 
Maliomodans ui tho English language and tho sciences of Europe , we cannot consider it oither expedient or prudent to 
introduce any launch of study which can in any way interfere with tbe religious feolmgs aud opinions of the people 
All ku< li tendency has boon carefully avoided at botli the other Presidencies, whete native education has been suo- 
oowfully prosecuted Wo direct you, theiofore, to refrain ftom any departure from the practice hitherto pursued ”f 

Notwithstanding sueh clear directions, the authorities in Madras appear to 
have given some cause of complaint to the native inhabitants of that Presi- 
dency, who, in a petition to Parliament, dated the 10th December, 1862, 
represented theu* grievances on the subject of religions partiality in eduoatum, 
as follows — 

u reference to the subject of National Education, your petitioners are anxious to bring to tbe notice 

of your Honourable House certain proceedings which are now in tram, in order to appropriate part of the 

e Printed Pachaneatsiy Pipers (1868} * 8%*ih Report of the Select Committee of the House of 0 ominous on Indian Temtones j 
pp.lM, 199. +jfb.,pl91 
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Educational Grant towards the assiatano© of Missionary, or conrorfasing operations, as they exist at vauous stations 
throughout this Presidency, nndei the name of a ‘ Grant-in-aid System,* by which it is pioposed to extend the 
pecuniary assist ance of Government * to othei mstitntionH, which aro now, 01 can bB made, the instruments of 
impai ting a sound and liberal education, whethei conducted by Missionary bodies 01 othei s ,* with which vipv 
the Government has issued a Circular, m the Public Depaitmeut, to the different Uolloctois, w which each is dn ected 
Muinish the Government with the best and fullest information in youi power logoiding the educational 
institutions within your distinct, wliuthei couductod by private paities, oi missionai y 01 oilier public bodies , ' 
,mrl has tuitboi lormdod in Minutes ot Consultation, dated 1st Novonihoi J852, ‘ The Governor in Council is not 
ot opinion that any Government Schools should hi' set up at stations m the pi ovincos whoie private M'sskhmiv 
m otlici public seminaries have alieady been establish Ld, »uid havB bum found adequate In the mstiuction of tic 
people To tli it opinion he will now add, that hr c (insulins it voiv desirable to tvknrl mnrhi itv pctuuiaiv 
assistant a to such schools, as a means ol iliifusiiig education, unsound and unc\cpptuinabli principles, anil In 
pi opuses that the Honourable Conut bo solicited to cut rust tlu Goveiinu put with a discretional > pnwui im this 
point ’ 

"That vom petotinucis would point out toi the con hi delation ni ^oui Honourable House lh.it tlm proposed 
Protest against appropriation opiiaiinn. ot tbe Education Eninls to the suppoit nJ Clue km Justiluf iui.% 

ol Educational Fundb to Chris- was ropctpdb) the Court nl Ducctius, m a Despatch to tin** Gnuim/ient iktrd 
tian IustttutiDns 2kh August, 1844, in lcplv to an othci.il application m In* hall ol an institution 

at the PlpsuLoiigv, call oil ' Bishop Courts Grammai Holmel,’ mi the ground that it did not ernne * within tlu oli,u I 
ot the t mills sit apail loi the promotion ni nati\ c edru ation 9 There is also on i eeoid u lettri id the Com t ol Dues - 
tins with ii'luuticu to the introduction ol the Bible as a cl.ih-> Iimik nil u llic hchunls in lie est ihlrshcd hum those 
Inndt, wlmh says, ‘The provincial schools and the Madias ITiiiiiisitv aie intended lor the especial uisti m turn id 
tlu Hindoos and Mahomed, ms m the English language and the si icnr cs ol Europe, we (.nmol consult r it cither 
expedient oi piudmit to mtinduco any branch ol study wlnili rail hi any wiry inter ioie with the religious feeling*- 
ami opinions ot the people All surli tendency has boon eai el ull> avoided at both the other Presidencies, when 
native education lias been sueccsslully piusctuted We rluoct you, theicduie, to lcliaru limn an) dipaitmc lioin lire 
pi act i< e lutliej to pm sued ’ 

“That )oiu petitioners hereupon represent to youi Honor u able House, it it bo cmitiai > to the intentions Im 

which the Educational Giant was bestowed, to devote an) pm turn ol it m aid 

Eduontional Oi nnt should rt j. M institution wlieio omimtisvn is ncillici pr niched nor piartiscd *s at 
not ho devoted to Pi osolvtrsm 

Bishop Cmne*H Mmnni'n Hi bool, oi to penmt the establishment oi a Bilili- 
ilass »n nnv oi the Gnvi innrent Schools, although the attendance at Mich class was to he lelt entirely optional with 
tlu pupils, it would he a much wider divergence iiom the object, and a uim h greater 1 uitei lei cm e with the r editi- 
ons ii lings and opinions oi the people,’ to apply tin* funds espouall) at the discretion oi the Maihas Govn nipeiil, 
at «dl limes uotmicms foi its proselyting prnjiunsities, in support ol Missionary Institutions, wlieiein tliL si ud \ of the* 
Bible is not optional, but compulsory, anil winch aic avowedly set on loot and maintained loi the single object ol 
tuna ci tisuig tlu* pupils, to whom on that ammut eduction is lmjiaitcd Ivec of cliaige, auilyoui pelitioncis eon- 
cTive that the rnipport oi Hitch institutions by the Government would bo jii mliietive of the worst consequences, ,*ts it 
would distinctly i dim til) tho tilling author dies with the ono grand ob|etl ol suih schools,— tlio pinselytism ol the 
Natives, the only dilieieui c between whn hand the undisguised pi act ice ol tonveitisin m the silu/ols snppoiied 
soleh In tlu Htnle would auinuut in this —Government would jia> twice the juice for a convert of its own diiecf 
muknig, which it would have tn pa> under the 4 Oiaiit-in-.ud, 1 to the seminaries of Uij* Mrssimianes , at the sanje 
time it would jilaccnt sell at the head of all the Missionary Moiietirs in tlu 1 Peesidene) , doubling tlien pctuuiun 
resources, enabling tlieiu to im lease tire iiurnbei of tlien 1 agents, anil to extend then eons n I is mg operations, 
t\uctly m propui tion to the 1 cIihi letiouuiy power* with which this Government, in the Mmidcs above quoted, 
dewnes to lie enti usted 

“ That your petitioneis cannot avoid lemaikmg, that the desire of the Madras Government, with ivgnul to 
Com plaint against the Mar- loudming tlu* educational hinds committed to it>s trnst subservient to tlu* pui- 
quis of Twsedldale’s Minute of pones oJ pronely tiam, ih of somo standing The Millijuih of Tweecfdale, while 
24£h Augtut» 1848 eutei*tauiing the piopoaition ol the Council ol Education, to adopt the Uibla 

as a clasa-book, recorded hie approbation of the meiwore, olwcrving, in a Minute, dated the 24th August, JR4h, 
4 The value of a xehgxcraH and practical education to tit our countrymen lor tiro vanona duties of life Ium been 
Mtabluhed beyond all doubt and again, * The reports and complaints ho cmiHtantly made to Government against 
tbo integrity of tbe native lervante, 01*0 Huf&eient ondenee that Homething is wanting to euHure* a taithtnl pot vice 
from them;' and again, 4 It rdqgjutoi a 4tou* eohd toundation than is to be found in tbe Hindu or Muhomofcirfaitte 
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1o l*«*i the change wbioh learning operates on the mind of those who are plaoed by then suponoi ability in respon- 
hi f nations in tlie employ of Oovemment * And the present Governor in Council, m his Minute, appiovmg of 
tho " ( h ant -in-aid 1 to the Missionaries, has deemed it expedient to record, 1 Although it is, perhaps, not immediately 
K'lcsflriit to the subject of these piooeedings, yet as it is a momentous point in looking at the general question of 
•vlnr ihrni in the NutncH, the Govoinoi in Council ib compelled to state, both fiom observation and sedulous 
iii*liiii y, that ho has ainvod at the conclusion, that the people of this pait d£ India, at least, have neither, by any 
iui ails, had then minds expanded and enlarged to the dogies that might have been anticipated thiough the mstruc- 
tim unci taro that has been bestowed upon them, noi has ho seen any sufficient zoasou to indulge a belief that then 
innate ju[*|iulicos have been icmoved oi oven lessened, oi their moicd ohtuactei and sense oi vmaoity, intogiit\, 
and jjmpui pnuciple, impiovod He does not dony, but that theie may be ocoasional blight exceptions , but he is 
ol opinion that, whatever system of education may be enforced heicaitoi, its chief aim ought to ho duoctod to moial 
nnprmonumt, oombmod with extirpating the foul vices of untiutHnlnoss and dishonesty, which oie haidiy now 
lu Id h} the* gioat masses to bo a i eflectiou, unless discoveiod ’ 

“That yow pctitionois do not considoi this the propci plate to lemazk upon the giatuitouB insult olforod to 
C om p lain t against the M ir ^on w bole community by t ae 0o\ oi nment, m iccoi ding such an opinion f oi the 
quia of Tweeddale’s insulting 6 °lo pnjpo^e of tiansmission to the Goveinois of the Madias Umvoisil y, one 
language towards the HatLVo halt oi whom, to the numboi of seven, aie Natives, under its Constitution, but 
Community they Leg to ohsoivo that it ill hei oxnuh the Qtjvoiumont to tauut the Natives 

with * Ihe insti iiition and ciu o that lias boon bestowed ou them , 9 whilst it has £di so manyyeaib declined disbursing 
one-hall ol the oduiatiniul giant, and coutoutod itself with keeping up a school ol lbO pupils, established so W 
liom the tuwn uL Madias as to make it meonveniunt loi pci sons to soncl thou chdilten, besides chaigmg a school fee 
In \nw1 the means oi payment hj tlio masses and when, besides this ill-locatod and ovoi-chatging institution, theie 
is not a Gmmnmiit School moi all tlio 140,000 squoio miles compiismg the Madias toiiiboncR 

“That the sweeping condemnation, it it ho justly founded, which youi petitionois aio idthei loth to belie vo, 

seeing that Sii Homy Pottuigei has noveL been known to mix with the 
10iWWrf " Natives, except now and then, when ho may liavo pi chided at the Annual 
for immorality LTmunsiis Examinations, and othei such meetings, and with the servants of 

Ills IniUM hold, exhibit tho ialluy ol liotli the past and present (1 o veil mien th, m imagining the study ol tlio Bible 
In lie a jntHittnt loi the k viusol lint mthJ uluess and dishonesty fin, as the whole ot the jnstiuction and oau 
beslownl on the Natives, beyond that bestowed upon tho 100 pupils of tho Univuisity, has been Missionary caie 
and msj i in t inn, devilled to Ihe itiuh ul the Hibl(,<uul that in the piupiutiou ol thousands to tons, it must bo 
appiiiehf {lull lln 1 hoi Liul and unoveptionablo pimwplos* adverted to ui tho Minute, have done litorally nothing 
Ini the 1 moial improvement 9 of the pupils into whose minds they have boon so sedulously installed , and thcietoio, 
there i ail he no valid leason loi o\ tending a 6 (iiant-in-<ud ’ to institutions which Iiavb thus essentially failed, 
lint there is a veiy strong i casern, against such aid being given, in older to assist m the conversion oi tho peoplL, 
with whose iiligjiius leclings anil npimons tlio Coiut ol Duectois has so hequontly pledgod itself not to mteilciD , 
and with rogaiil to whuh tho piosent Ohaetei A* t, pasned by tho Tmpenal Pailiament, onaota and lequuos, that 
tho < lover nor -deiuniil in Council shall, by lawH and regnlatums, piovido toi tho piotucfcnm of tlio Nativos within 
tho British ti'i'iitones liom insult anil outrage, in then peiaons, leligionfl, or opinions ” * 

No euuse lot any huoIi coni plaint appeals to have arisen in any otliei part of British India, noi dooa tho Govern- 
Attomnt to mtroduoo tho mi*nl ovt'i appeal io U*vb dtpd,rto<l horn ita wihe awl ttilnairi. pnnuplo of re- 
Bjftlo m O lvo mmo nt Semin, i- lignins m»ultAhty in adopting measures to promote ciluuntum among the 
fiOH not undo w any othor put natives ol India It ifl niileud tiao that tho Mishiomu tos and other tmvont 
of India Christians among the English oillcora ol the Government, from time to tame, 

ninwinl the viow that tho etudj ol tho Uihle, to-jethoi with elomenUty dootunoe of Ohubtianity, might ho made 
part of <tu optioiul cout ho of Htudj in (Jovunment Bthooln andOollogoe,, but «ooh viowb wozo liXTarmbly ro]octed 
In tho Government, wluuh hue, thwoh.ro, boon unduly blandered by thoeo who have atUibated to it a pioadytiamg 
tondonoy in ite odimilumal policy The Bobor opimoxw of the moro prommout end important English afluwre ol 
(lovwvmont wo ojrempliHoil by tho views expressed by Sir Frederick Halhday.t m Iub ovr dunce hofore a Select 
(loiiumtteu of tho House of Oonamia, m. tho 25th July, 1853 Hie opinion wm wked an to the propriety of mteo- 
ducing the Bible ae a olaw-book in the Goveinmout School*, and hu easwer wae m follows — 

• Printed ParUanuntwy Fnper* (1868) ft i »t Baport of the Select Oonumttee of the Home ot Oonunom on Iddun TemtoneJ , 

" f CHnlta wta w« •• 

Jtaigal. 
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Thoic rue two ways of introducing tho Bilile into flchnols One ima class-book , by winch T nndeittand * 

Six Frederic* Halliday’s evi- 1 “ u ‘ b " Hk fui tho rumly , that thev should read out oi that 

dence before the House of in piefeuuce to reading out erf any otlici Kn«lish hook Anothu woy is, that 
Commons, on 25th July, 1853, tto > '■lioultl lead out ot it intelligently, so as to inquire, and be mloiined, of 
against the introduction of the tho full meaning ol it, wlmh involves, ot com sc, the whole teaching ol Ohus- 
m &0Ternment Semina. trail it> 1 cannot understand tliiUliue is an v tliuilwiy of mtioducinp it 

Either the Bible is to ho read simply as a hook loi the teaching of English, oi 
it is to Ik mid as a means of aequnuig a know Indue ol CJlu istiaiiily It it be the lust whu li is meant, so fai as it 
<un her innsideicd entiielv distinct anil capable ol king sepaiated limn the actual It. idling of tllu istiauity , I 
should ob|cffc to it anywhcie as a rlcseciatuni I do not Hunk it is advisable that you should teach little boys to 
thninli f lie Bibb in Hi.il* way , thty leain to look upon if, in all altei life, as an abomination /,« which they weie 
flogged and mllid tluough then eai I v yiais, anil I Hunk I hat tlwt olips turn applus quite as rmuli to iMuistian 
count lies as In luothcii emintnes But it it he intended to nit induce the Bible, as a clasvliook, wluili shall Ik* read 
with a hi w to insli uetion in its doc tunes, and that, in tail, it shall he the means ol giving a knowledge «I (’hns- 
Honity, 1 oh|i*it to it its lx i ii if, in rny juilgtiu ut, v wi 011*4 means to a most disiiahli end, I king most suiously and 
cntucly sntislied tlint it is liy tlie 1 ucfal unit systematic keeping out ot the (luveiiimeiil Si liools, and out ot the 
Oovctiimi ut, pmelicc, all ton ihle and uilluential attemptis at loiiveisiini, that we*, land when we stand, ami that the 
Natives aic vvilluig to reicive Missumaiy teaching and to heai Missioimiics, and I hat, they do, 111 lai I, ctniic that 
very tuletumi, which is now brought tin waul by zealous peisonson that side ol the ijiiesiioti, is 1 uasou lot nllu- 
mir the hj stem bilk 1 to pui sued by the (loveinment ( hcluv the poisons who I ilk in that wav, we utUrly 
unaware ol the huiiil whit h has put, them when* they an*, and holds Hum where they an I lu low the vciy 
loleiaiiee, ol ns they Mmirtimes cult it, indifleienre oi the Natives to Alishioimiy tisu lung , and Hie vciy 1 canon 
why the Missionanes gom pctlcr L ms unty and teaih and pnaeli all ovci the tnuiitiy, without stmt 01 limit, 
without the slightest intei femioc, or men exciting the anget ol Hu Naims m any «ic.it degii o, is IliaUk 
Natives aie thoioughly pciMiided, hy a lone* isiuim* of observation of the ninduit ot (lie (lovririinriit, that the 
whole thing is a mattei of private exlmitatHiH anil piivatc influence , and flint the tone and influence ol the 
Government, wiuthci in the m liools 01 out ol the schoola, is uem intended <0 be applml to that purpose But 
1 have a very shong eonvu turn, that it any other eourse were pursued , it the Government, in the schools or out 
•if them hools were, hy teoson of the present quiet and apparent toleisinie ol the Natives, to attempt to convert 
cilhoi hy influent e 01 hy tons*, it might produce a very senous convulsion, which would throw the fdism.mam*, 
back a gieat numlrer of yeaia ” * 

Tho Biblo not to bo intro- being asked whether lie thought iloh|crtionnble that the (iovernmcmt 

dncod ©von as an optional sub- should give permission to any elasn in the (loicr-iimcnt Hrluicds, which wished It, 
joet in Government Schools to use the Bible, he said — ’ 

“ The meaning of that alwayH is lor I have seen it atteinphsl <0 Ik* introduced m a private school, about which 
theio was a great dim) of discussion, that if little hoys from 15 to 12 yrors old, under the mlluouee ol the muster, 
ran ho got to say they were willing to bn taught (Jhiwtiaiuty, they ought to he taught it, without refill cm e to the 
will of thou parents 1 look upon that to be the grossest hrul faith If you ate to tench (llimdiaiuty, let it be 
dune, not only with the knowledge of tlio children, who me hcHide (he qui stion altogetlier, hut also ol then* pnreuts 
and the people of the Miuntry ; hut do not entire people into the school under Hie pi oh ucn ot saying you will 
only teach them Ohnstimuty if thorn* little boys wihIi it, which is nothing hut nay mg thoL it ahull he taught at 
the nplteu mid dim n*fion of the maotor for the tune tiring If, however, it Ihi added, * ami witii the pemuKsmn ef 
their parents’ which Ih never added on this apeeu latum, then I tumwer that the ;h>i iniHsmu ol only one net of 
parents 01 even the majority of the parents lH*longlng to one school, would not suffice I do not think tho 
poimiwdon of even the wlmle set of pan*ntH of one school ought to sufllis*, in apolitual vu*w of the question, to 
indues tho Unvernmont to alter its system. Bnt if, wlucli u a thing not to be lwikml fin ward to, the 
parents all over India were of that opinion, then tho wliole aspect of the quest, ion would be changed ” f 
“ Tiro Bible is vory (atensively read by the Natives , if anybody says, as I mm him* been said in a {taper which 
has boon pat into my hands by a gentleman in this room, that the Bible m 'systematically prosculwd,’ or 
‘authoritatively proscribed,' X cannot understand tho meaning ol it, persons who write in that way mast 
moan something which I son unable to fathom, or they uxo sot acquainted pith tho foots It is not true that 
**» Bible is proscribed in the Government Schools ; it is put into the Govphunent School libraries universally, 

* Metsd PwUaaeatwy Pspars ( 1888 ) . SmA Bspsrt of the flsisst Oemalttesof the Henss ef OommeM os Indian VsmitaMs, 
P*«* +lt,pp. M,B«. 
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and the students are allowed, to the top of theu bent, to lead it from bogimnng to end J will not say 
that they aio encouraged to do so , bat when you consider that they have to load and ho examined in Milton 
in Johnson, in Aildisnn, m Abeiciomby’s Moial Philosophy, and in a vanoty of books of that doss, and 
looking also to tho soit oi examination which is lequncil of thorn, and the full, complete, and compiohonsivr 
knowledge of all tho subjects of which tho^o hooks treat, winch is oxpDctod horn tho&o young men, it is pcifocily 
deal that thoy ran do nothing without knowing that whuli appears spioutmg upon the surface of ovoiy one 
oi those hooks at all limes It has been tmly haul by Hu Charles Tr oval} an, in tho Committee of tho House of 
Loids, lliatwr aie not couscious omsi Ivi s to the lull extent oi the amount id Clm&tian teaching involved in a 
thuioughly classual Ihiglish ciliicaiiiuii, imlLpLndc ntly oi all ducct elicits at conversion [t lendeis nocossaiv 
a knowledge oi the Bible, and. I may say a knowledge of tho great doetunob of Chi lsliamty, which those young 
men who havo that porului dosn'o lo inipime thumsolvus, which is tho chaiactenstic of tho Natives oi liong&J, 
aro pciioctlv ablo to peieuive, and jKilccily desuous oi following out , tho crmsccpioneo is, that ihey do lead ami 
study tho Bible, no body objecting to, nt standing in the way of then si) doing T believe thin o is inoi o know- 
ledge ol tlu llihle m the Hindu College id CalcutLa, than time is in any public school in Knglaucl 

To the uvidcneo of Hu Vieilriuk Ilalliday may he aildid the stutomnri of aunthci iiiipoitaut witness, the 
Testimony of Mr John Wf N-hn«>wn Mi John Cl.uke Maisliman, whose unusual lv long lesideiuo 

Clarke Marshmm as to Jloli- in hnlia was devoted pi me ip ill ^ to uiaUcis i elating to (dm itninand cnligJiicti- 

gious Neutrality m G-ovoin- mrnit iiiiong Hie people ol India He w is examined hy tboHeleil Committee 

ment Schools (J j Hie Ibnise of Commons on the Hi li id July, lHoJJ, anil lioing nsked wlm 

the rule was in the Covet n in ent Hi bools lespiciiiig leligious msti iiefion, said 

fct Tlio Coveinmenl r (insnliis list If pledged lo the pum iple of peileet miiLiality on the subject ol lcliginn, 

and leligious mstnufiou is tlimlme euiiioly exiluileil limn the (ioveiiuncnt 
His Doposition given boforo ^j l<l(l | S| i|„. ediuutmn is oomph frly confined to mm sei ulai Inanelies cd 
tho Honso of Commons, on 8th |||S j (||l( tl0|l qq u , is altogethei cxiluded, and gieal an e is taken to 

JTJUy j Iquo . 

avoid any insiiuc tirni which might bo uitei jutted into a wish to use education 
as a ini ans of pmselytism, oi to lainjiei with the icligimii faith id tho students I have always thought that 
the union ol leligious and seeulai itiHhueiion was absolute ly lmliHjmnsahlo to a good and enmjdefe educ ation, 
and that the exclusion of all irfuiciieL to religious (mth m the (luvi inment institutions wow a mutter cd veiy grout 
logiot Tho Natives Uiemsol ves also liavu always been amiHtniued to give a veiy high leligiriim torn) to hocuUi 
education In fact, among tho Natives the msedves, iclignm is cunijdetely ident died with education , they go ho 
fai as to repiescnl even the viny alphabet as having been eon i mil moated to men hy the gcxln, and all the 
knowledge which tho Natives possess, relative to history, geography, ustiottcmiy, or tiny other kind of secular 
instiue.li on, is given to them under a religious sanction *>*■»»* The intmdiietion of the Jfihlo, oi the 
doetrinos of Cluistianity, into tlioso HcnunaiicH would cieuie the greatest possible agitation in Native Houuty 
in tact, such a degiooui oxcitememt oh we have neve*i seen befme, iai more intense than nn> thing which was 
laised upon ilie question of Suftn s, or even upon the teocut occasion ol the passing nl tbei Ijihcilyoi Conscieuoe 
Act The oithodox putty would he jemieel hy tho liberal paity, and they would immediately meoL, and piobably 
fonu a kind ol Committee of luligious safedy , they would, tluoughout tlu* nownpiipeiH, both Kiiglish and Native, 
upload tho import that the Oovorninonli, nltei having fm ho long a period nele*d upon tlm jumeiple of neutiolity, had 
now emtoiod upon a crusade againul their religion, ami that it was oneloavoui mg to make the education of tlu 1 
Natives the moans or proselytism This powerful body in Calcutta would vuy probably determine*, and tho 
dederminat ion would bo h up pot ted hy all tho Hindoos in Oalcuttu, to exclude Ircmi tho pule of Nativo Hoeioty 
oveiy individual who durod to m*nd Ihh eluldieu to tlnwo suhoedH, till tho edmoximiH rule wnn lejiealod The 
mti i id actum ihotofoio of ChusUan nmtiuetHm would bo a source* of ve*ry gieat emhamuisment to tho Qovesnment 
I thiuk tho iinnusliato olToct of it would he to e Iohi* Uio hoIhk> 1 m, and that it would ho found in somo meamire to 
shako fclio <*nhdeneu of tho coin muni ty in the maintenance) oi that prineiple of loligious ueuitiuht), which is at 
piesont ho gic.it a noueco of political scanty 

“ 1 think that another rnuion, whtch should not bo ovetlookeul, may be* found, although it is a Hiihjee t oi giesit 

delicacy lo touch on, in tho views ot Home of thoso who have supci intended 
Bnglirti Professors mdaffer- th 0 pu bl lfJ niHtitutious oonnc*etcil with tho Htuto l think them has boon a 
ent to Ohnetumity vovjr ^ Wlg jnipriwion upon LUo miaiU ol »*wy, thftt (hr i‘M«luhion of Chuh- 

tiarnty from tlxe public UHtitutionB yrts with thorn a houioo of no rvgtoti end thftl ilioy lmvo volunteuly plucd in 


• Pi into d PwliMMatwy Papon (1833)' SwA Aoport of the Soloot Oomnltioo of the Uuun ol Oommw» on In<lien Torntgn.o 
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\ uiy influential Bitnationa, m those institutions, mon tv ho woio avow cdJy indifferent to Chustiamty , and aomo who 
openly pi oiossed tho pnnciplos of infidelity I think that tlio cliai artca of thopicsent Members of the Commit- 
teo ol Public InsliuLlion nhuids a suikuont t>uai ontco against the i corn i cncu ot any such unpleasant and objec- 
tionable pioceedings, but still there aie, doubtless, aomo among Liu* EuiopeaiiR employed as tutois in tlio English 
(Alleges, who iegaid tho tiutlifl ot Cliiistianity with peitcct miLiHerraice, unit who, il an appeal woio made to them 
bv any of tlio students, il*uoi cling the pimciplos ot Cliiistianity, would veiv likcl> give such an .ms woi aa would 
i in pan the \alue oi those tiuths in the minds oi the Natives Wr must also lemembei, that a spry laigo propoi- 
tuni nf the trucliuis in the Go\ eminent Institutions are Natm*s, m i\ tc -.per tahh .indwell cdiuated Natives, but 
^Ull ITindns, who ilu not inusiib i Olmstiamlv to be a Divine u*\ rl itmn , and 1 r annul nuag me that thtip would bp 
in ucli advantage m the iiu uli at mn ni Gluistiau tmtli b\ thfisi who did no! appi mate its unpin Umc , and that it 
would lu luttn altoaethei to avoid any atit nipt to dissi mui.it t Olmstian truth in (In institutions id the Govptii- 
menl, when time was anv claimei of its bring iM.nui]i.mird with leniuiLs uihulatid to tliinw discusl it nprm the 
dm times ol tho lbble I think those cur iinisf am cs tc ml lalliei lu null "ale ilu icgiet that even snueic Chustian 
would olheiwine ieel at the euliiMnnol n lignins iiisLiiuliun, that is, u! ni-di lulmn in the tiuilis and doctimes of 
( 4u is! land y , i i mil Hu* piililn institutions of I he (io\ eminent ” * 

rhe most suitable way to chr-o this (Miapiei is to quote the IuIIiiuitj" p e-* iges (tom m olTu i.il public ationt 
Mr Aithur Howoll’s views fm tin* subject id eiluiafnm in Ihiti li India puui to IS5I*, hy Mi Aitliur 
on BoligioiLS Nuutiality in I low ill ( Under -Hen et ,n > to the lio\minieu< ol India;, whose views upon the 
Education subnet deserve eonsidet.it um — 

h lJelmo Limit; India, Loid Willum IL*iiliii(k h wl an oppoi I unit) ol dec I in ng, mi two memorable on oisums 

the stiu t* pidu > ol ii*lu>iiMih he lit i .1 li t \ , who Ii 1 *. still observed m the matter 

Boli giou»i Neutrality doolar- f| j w j, l( ^ hlll Alai mid lq tin views ol tli< Anglo ists, and li\ tin nimrmi of 
od by Lot d William Bontiuok . M . , .. . .. A 

the pioliahh result t>J the (onflow i*> nl tin d.iy, the Muss 1 1 man inhabit inta 

of Calcutta petitioned the tloveimiunt to spare the xMadiassa, and to abstain iioiu inea-iiues ‘ syslcniiitkally threetid 

tnwaids the destruction ril ilu litu at uieuiid it 1 ii>ioiih system id Islam,’ oi flu laic rl by tlie dcsiie to lot ward the 

viowh of those ‘who wish the eonwision ol all to t.lieii* own l.iith 1 The (imcnuir-flcneiil tc pi ini,} that ‘such 

motives noxet have iniliumed, nrvci e.m inlluenie, the Couuscls ol tfu (lnv< r iiiik lit,* mid that he would feel 

uneasiness il lie thought that the (luv eminent authorities had ni liny path ol then eondiiet afforded ground 

or occasion oi uny kind tm surh an ippic Illusion to he cute Gained by anv tlass ol the subjeciH of the 

State ’ 

1,1 In the same spint, in reply to a p'litinguddicss limn the Missionaries, the Govcrnm-d lntiei.il di clai ed that 

‘the luiiilamniitiil piiiiiiple ol Ihifish min, the c (impact to wlneli the Govorn- 
ftaio? 10U8 ^ ou * !r *^ r r0 " 0 ^ iiient stmids solemnly pleil^d, is stncL neiiiialily To this impot hint maxim, 

polity as w r ell as good faith have enjoined upon me the most seiupulous 
olmervamr The Bairn* maxim is peculiatly applicable to grnei.il edueation In all schools mid erdlegcH sup- 
ported by flavmuninl this juixieiple cannot lx* too Kticingly enloieisl, all inlet leieme mid ni|uduious tampering 
with Uio t cligioiiH brln 1 of the s Unhid s, all mingling duett ox unhurt Leaf lung oi UhiistiaiuLy with the system 
of uuitriK turn, ought to Tie positively fot hidden ' 

DoBpatoh of the Court of Di* “ It tuay not be out ol plane to teeord licit* how Mipso bentunonts of Lord 

rootors, datod 13th April, 185 H, William HenlmekV weie eordnmed twenty-thrx*e yearn alterwaiili., in one of 
as to strict Boligioua Noutrulity | | u » hwt Despatches^ issued tinrn the (kmitoi I)n*eelois 

“ 1 The rinvetiimeut will adheie, with goisl iuitli, to its am lent policy oi pc ilec t neutrality m matte y*h Affecting 
the religion of the people of India, and wi most enrnestly caution all those* in auflmrily under it, not to all or d, by 
thou conduct, the least color to the suspienm that that frolic v has undeiyono ot will iiudei<io any eliange 

It !h penhms for men in nuthoiity to do as lmlHiduols Lhat wlneli they ofliemlly condemn Tho intention of 
the Government will be uifcircil from their aetu, and t.liey may unwillingly expose it to the greatest of all danger, 
that of lming ivgarded with gim*iaJ distrust hy the people 
1,4 Wo roly upon the honorable feelmgH which ha^ ever clmtingmshisl our Herviec' for the* furtherance) of 
the view* which wo caprass When tho Government of India makra a promise to tho (Miopia, there must not be 
.iflordod to thorn ground h for a doubt an to its fidelity to it* word * 

• Printed Patlianaontwy Pajiorii (1803) Bulk Beport of tho Seloct Committee of the Ilonne of Oommonn on Indmn Temtoiio*, 
pp SO, S7 

t J'toft/iim to Xrituh TndU i prior to 18M By Arthur Howell, tinq , 1872 j pp 88 38 
t D*fc*d 8th Hatch, 1836. f No. 63, Unit* l$th April, 1838 



RELIGIOUS NEUTRALIST IN GOVERNMENT SEMINARIES 




'"I liavo quoted this Despatch which, as is wbII known, was strongly re-affiimed on the tiansfai of the sove- 

Rehgioua Neutrality aonai 1B1 8 n ^7 Crown, m older to show how firm is the basis of that most 

dered remarkable feature in Indian education, the Religions Neutrality of the Gov- 

ernment This f eatui e is no donbt a lelic of the extreme appreh ensi on which 
pi availed in 1793, and whether its original declaration was a wise Dn© or not is far too deep and many-sided a ques- 
tion to be discussed heio Wo must accept the fact as we find it But it is, I believB, absolutely without piecedent 
oi parallel elsBwheiB, besides being entirely opposed to the tiaditional idea of education cruiBnt in the East In 
Euiopo, it is almost an axiom that the connection of any State system of education with leligion is not the mBie 
icsult ol tiadilion ,* ‘it is an mdissolublo union, the bonds of which are pimoiples inseparable from tlio natnxo of 
education 1 This is admitted alino«.+ univci sally Even the French system is religious, not in the sense m which 
all Em opLau systems pi of css to he moic di Ibss so, in nicnlcatmg the piBCBpts of a cei t om universal and indisput- 
able nioiahty, but m inculcating moiality in the only way in which the masses of mankind will ever admit it, in 
its cornier tiou with thB doctimos oL leligion In Holland, pumaiy msti notion was decided in a much dtbatod law 
to bo designed to tiain ‘ to the exorcise of all Clmstian and social virtues,’ whib respecting the convictions of Dis- 
sciiteis In Switzerland, leligion stands on tho same footing as leading, writing, giammaa and arithmetic, as a 
iundamoiit.i] pait of the scheme In Germany, geneidlly, leligion still ioims, as it has always done, tho tnst and 
staple fiul)|Bct ol tho elemental y school, and tho leligion of the master must be m oonfoinuty with tlwt of the 
majoiity of Ins pupils The A moi icon system, while lepudiating all doctiinal oi dog ma tic teaching, provides 

evoiy wlioic foi the logulai daily loading of tbe Biblo and for piayoi And, lastly, tho fiameis of the English 
Education Ad, 1H7IJ, liavo boon able to assume as a matter of conise that every elementary school would be con- 
nected with a lcLDgnised icligious denomination, and that Government aid might, thojeloio, bo oHoicd to all alike 
fm soculai c duration only f 

“In India, not only is tlioic noioligions tnaclung of any kind in Govoinraont Schools, but even tlio aided schools 
No religious teaching in nn dor native managers, aio geuei ally adopting the samp principle I believe 
Government Schools this losult wa* never anticipated, and I am mho iticquues attention Looking 

to tho lapul growth oi oni educational system, and to tho enoiznons mfluenoo foi good or ovil that a single able and 
w( II -climated man may exorcise iu this conntiy, and looking to the dense but inflammable lgnmonce of the 
millions aiouml os, it seems a iiomondous experiment foi the State to undeitake, and in some Pi ovinoos almost 
monopolise, the duoct tiammg of wholo generations above then own mood, and above that sense of relation to 
anotlin win Id upon which they base all then moral obligations, and tho possible evil is obviously gi owing with 
Mm system It is Luo that things go smoothly and quietly, bat this is attained by ignoring not only tbe inevitable 
ri suits ol rally tiaiumg on tho oliaiactoi, and tho gioat ncods of human nature, especially m the East, but by also 
ignoiing tho i ospousibihty which devolves on the Government that assumes the entire contiol of direct education 
at. all II, UiihcIdic, while fanaticism is raging around, thore is a calm in our schools aud colleges, it is an 
ominous and auuatuial culm, ol impossible continuance tho oalm of tho centre of tho Cyclone 

“Tlio subject is one oi extreme difficulty, that glows with the consrdoiation devoted to it Of course, it u 

out of the question to recede m any degree Exom the pledges of the past, 
and it is probable that tbe evil is less senous in piimary schools whozo tbe 
instruction given does not neoesssanly destroy roligious belief, whereas our 
higher instruction does Theirfoio, although thB State may establish and maintain Primary Schools, wheie no local 
offort is forthcoming, it would still seem very desirable that it should retire as rapidly and as completely as 
practicable from the ontuc oontrol of all direct instruction, and especially high or instruction, and leave it to local 
management, to be encouiaged by tho State, anil aided m conformity with the English principle, which, without any 
intorfeiunco in the religious mstiuction imparted, practically ensues, by the constitution of the Local Boards, that 
some roligious instruction is regularly given.” J 


Question of Religious Ins- 
truction difficult. 


* Tubhc BduoaUon By fin J E Shntfcleworth, p 29 D 
t Mr dladitono'i speoth Jlaneai d, Vol ocu, p 267 

t MdacaUon tn Bnt*§h India p>to? to 1864 By Arthur Howell, Biq, , 1872 , pp 88-35 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

EFFECTS OF PURELY REOULVR BNOLTHH EDUCATION ON THE N\T1VK MTND— VTEWN OP 
MR MARSITM VN AND SIR CHARLES TREVELYAN AS TO THE CHRISTIANIZING INFLUENCE 
OP ENGLISH EDUCATION — MR HOWELL’S VIEWS AS TO THE FIRST EFFECTS OF 
ENGLISH AND MISSIONARY TEACHING — THE “ UHAIJMO H VMAJ ” MOVEMENT 

Mr M.irsh.inan's views ns to ^ * lP ll " Kw>lish mstnuticm had upon the 
tho effort of purely soouleu minds at the native si ndculs, was also tin siihpUol .v (piestiiiii m u*pH in 

English Education which Mt Mai simian said - 

‘ l llmik, Mlluniuh Chi isti.mil y is fiilm ly cvr luilul Jiom the Government Institutions, yellhe msiiutfioi. 
winch is«mn in tlnm has li.nl the elicit r»i t using tin* Natives iiilinili I) above ilmi mm n NI | Time , II( , 
low i»l tlnisi who have ictcivul i mmpletc ediii.il urn at Uu Govcnimeiil. Institution*. who Ho imtliiilil Hn> doctrines 
.mil pi nit iplrs <il II unionism in (lie incist I Inn uni'll <iiiilniu|tt Anil tins is i.isil ( \ at r mini ml J<>) bu .ill Uhim* 
fii<u> iaplui.il, mil .isli niKimu .il, and historical ahsuiililiis wine h ,ue In lie* i il In Hu llindon , an Hi>i immI i>ntiM>ly 
licnn llu> SAnslifis Tin* Native obl.inis lus lehgmus mini limn (he sum* mm e a- Ins w ii nlilw I now I imI.x* .mil 
It mu Ihes mie hunk*. whuh as Mi M.u .iul.iy nieiiticnieil in Ins Minnie mi Eiliii.ifiiui (mill Jtnn I In < vTsl i<iir (• 
of seas <il tu i eh and sons ol i l.mluil bultei Nnvv, viluni Hu Nilive hiulslliit flic < viil, m e ol Ihico tun seas 
and, milled, all Ihe laets i (ii.ii ilnn* grngiaphy anil liidoiy given m the , S'/ in>hn\ aiiuiliicU fabulous , when 
he- l nlli is sli-il in in one |x>r(mi) ol I lie svslnn, d i . si .inch |mssilili Ilia! if, should not. aim he shikiu m otJieis 
Such Ii. is liecii my evpei nine, that (.lie study id English lileiatme, and the ktmwlidgi 0 I Euiopiau snenee 

vi huh is nhtamed hv the Natives, although iiiiaiiumpatmil with iih»ums insliiulirni m m ,1 mi lion m ihe tiuths 

ol Glinsti.uuly, has pi minted Ihe nieat elicit ril shaking the iahiicol lliiidooisin In it.veiy loiiud.il ion , and 
that the indued icsult whuh has thus lollowtd Hu i \crtions ol Ihe Govi niment in the i.mse ol edm.ilion 

in highly salislac hit y At Ihe Mine time, I ought to rneiilmn 1li.it tlmsi N dm ■ v\ho have fl Ml j IOIIor 

eilue 1 1 urn, mid I hi ouch that edm alum have been laisevl above the ahsimlitn of Ihcn i hi d, aie still loiiml to be 
pei luips, the must sin minus opponents ol Chiisliamly , and the Missioii.iues Inn nm.ukid that they do not 
eniiiunlii niiue stienimus oppo.itwm liom any thee* than that ol ishunted ualive youths \ntl it is to this 
eiimmstami, that is, to tlu Natives having hem inised above then own snpeishlimis need, wit limit embwctng 
Cln ist hi, in I v Unit we .lie to atliibute lhegte.it Miives*. which has utlendi il the attempt toistuhljsli that sett 
ol \ edautists, migiiiiilly fnuudid by R.uu Moliuu Roy Tins soitnt Hie pit ant lime meliidi'H ‘Hut nr 4011 of the 
vety best educated Nilivesin Gall ill In, ttlitl no Glinsl tan i.iu in', ml the popular idolaliy ol Ihn eountiy wnth 
feelings ofun alet ismtein fit than tins Iwdy ol Vedaulists, who proless to dime Ihe doelrnu ol * One God ’ liom 
the Vedas They have vsUhlislud aGhapel m Gall utt'i, wliete (In v hold weel I; mi elim-H, <iiu| whole monotlieistie 
hymns liom tint Vedas uu* < hauled, mid some eminent Hialiiiiin lonmiled wilh ilmi Smiely stands up mid 
rcpistts some moral sentence fi mu Ihe Veihis, and evjiliims it to Mm assembled nuilii me, ami viuleavouin to 
enlmee its [liH'tnue upon their isiiihi leneea ” * 

Upon the Hid i pit ol leliRious inslnn turn m the Govei nmeiit Inslitiif ions, mid lln cvlenl to whu h n kiiowhslgu 
8ir Charlon TiwolyonVi views I dirisliamly is Jictpurcd by the students ol English hleintme, without tho 
SB to roligiouft lUHti notion mi Ihlile hung leguuled us u t lass-honk, mid nlso upon the uu ut, id the pohuy 
Govommout Sormnoriofl for ol Government ut Hus nudtei, the l.u ts ami upimouN Dialed by so eminent a 
touching English. slab anan us Nn Glia lies Tievehnn, m Ins d< position hifoien Nelwt Commit- 

tee of tlm lloimeof Lords, un the UNtli .lime, IHA.I, desnrvo spieml atlenimn, mid may hi ijuoted Imru iih tin owing 
oo model aide light upon tlui suliject, ns it was then i oiiHidered and ihmstssi d lie said - 

“ Tlve HiMit ih not .vlnntLxl oh a eUss-book. into the Goverumimt Hmumarnst Thin mle low beon ohjuctod to, 
m implying hoHtility to the ptsigtusK ol Glinsl i.m truth , but no opinion watt nvet mint mislaken Whon we termed 
English hhi'MioB in cmvmvtmn with thn ililfeumt Uovenimont uistituf ions, on the itMirgunmtilion ol tho Hysloin ol 
umti uotinn, After tho Rowilution of I&’lfl, tlu* Ihblo wiih plueod in all tho hhrnueH ; nml, X undoes Umd that it ut now 
doMirod. tluit Mant’a, snd other OommeutarloB on tlw Bible, should alno bo phiood thoro, to which 1 hoc no objoo tton ; nor 

* Printed PKluimmtaiiy Papon (1853) 8*»tb Soport of tho Soloot Oommlttoo of tho Hoorn of Commons on Xndm Tonrltonoo, 

p. 88. 
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ih bhei b any objection to the best leligious books being placed ttei e As has been all eady stated, the books of English 
Iiteiatme which uo oidimuily studied in the Government Seminal les, such as Milton, Bacon, Locke, Addison, and 
Johnson, aie leplsto with allusions to the Bible, and f 1 equent leteience to the Bible is mdi&ponsabl) necessaiy in 
oidoi to tl*cii being pi op oily undei stood The Bible is, at coidmgly, constantly zefened to by the teocheis and 
students, m tlio comae ol then mati action, and it is often lonnd at tho examinations that the young men have m 
tins wav, and Lv leading tho Bible out of school, acquned a consideiabta amount of Olnistian knowledge Tlieie is 
no lestiirtion whatevci to pievent it In lefeience to this pait ol the subject, I bog to lead the following ovtioct 
li um Mi Jw oil's Th U at/ of A T a/iti' Education in Bt nqal and Jgm 3 ‘ In none ut tho lules locentlv published is theic 

dulT such pi oinbition , and, in pi aclace, thu toachei is Iclt at hbci ty to spoah to his pujnls on 3 eligion, on Ghiistiautv 
un tho distinct evidences of Chustmint), with nearly the samofiecdom as he might do in a theological seminal) 
In institutions where Milton and Addison and Johnson aiu claas-books, it is impossible to abstain tiom all lefeience 
+ 0 1 eli g inn Bacon’s woik*, too, which foim one of om text-brinks, tlio Es^a ’S, the Ail\ aucement of Load mug, and 
men I ho Kontm Oiqautihi, aie lull of Sciiptui il lllusti ations ioi tho piopei umloi standing of wliith tho stndei.t 
must ho i oh lied to tho Bible It mi.y bo added, that om Wt-boohs on Moial Philosophy uo wholly Christian 
in tliLii limit uid tendcnc'v In Abeic tumble's JLitollc'ctuil Po\fi*i«i, a >iil1i i>. caiciaih studied w itliout coikul 
incut, blieio is a distinct ohaptoi on the Evidimucs of Chi as handy Ju thi i uno c >utlioL s wu 1 , uu the min.d 
toidmgs, w hicli is also studied without omitting* uiy put of it, tho « vistdii c and attubutes of Gu.l, J lio i elation 
ot man to God, the piohability ol a Dmno Be volution, the intone and pi ounce ol Faith- — all viewed m a I’luis- 
tian hgld.— aio somo of tho sub ]cits which loi.u 1 uniloi leupw, «rul winch oil btudiutq aie ospei ted to mastui 
Even At Lun Smith s a\ oik, which does not dnucLly tonrh on leligiou, is lull ol noble, and \vliat may tiuly bt 
tailed, UluiitiiJi soiitinients I do not pi usumu to say that loligion bums as piiuuiiiunb a hi uicli ol study in the 
Uo\eniuiLiit Cullen os as in too Missumai) Insfatutinns Bnt noithci is it (Alluded wiili tint jl iloas coio that 
is sometimes supposed Tliopiimaiy design of the Go veinmout scheme of education is to advance the pi ogress 
ot civilisation in India by tho diffusion oi useful knowledge, as the phia^e is goneiull) unde i stood The design 
of thu Missionary Institutions is to cnnvcit the Natives to Chustaiuty The two objects aie distinct, but 
they aLr by no lujans opposed to one anothci 1 It is added as a note lieio, ‘Addison doses the Essay 
No 7 oJ ‘The Spectator,’ m a slrom of souous piety ‘I know* bat ono way* says he, ‘ol foiftiying my 
soul ag mist these gloomy pies lges anil touois ot mmd, and that is by snail mg to myself the iiiendsLip and 
piotection of that Doing who disposes oi events and governs futuuty When [ laj mo down to sleep, Jiecom- 
mend m> sell to his c ai e , whon 1 awake, 1 give in) solf up to his duection * Con any one don lib that it must be 
inijiiovnig to Hindoo students, m a loligious and moial pomt of view, to lead such passigcs P AFhen tlie Essay 
was lead, not long ago, m one of the Colleges, tho tcacbci told his students that, though Hiudoos, tin 1 ) might well 
linital u tliL example oi Addison, ‘when they lay themselves down to sloop, i ecommcndmg themselves to God’s 
oaro , anil win n t hey awake, giving thcmsolv cs up to His du eetion ’ To this, as they alwa) s do w lien the convei- 
sation turns ujiun icligious subjects, they listened with scuous attention It is sometimes said that the education 
we give makes oni students sceptical It does mako them sceptical— sceptical ol all those clcgiadiuq ideas with 
which the notion ot a Dud) is assouatodm Hindoo minds’ 1 ' ' ‘In the lust place, tlio eiJ nits of the 

educational auth unties, and ot those immediately engaged m tho business of uihtimtion, ai e systematically 
directed tnwauls the object of communicating tiutb in histouoal, philosuj ihical, and scientific subjects Aio the 
opponents ol tho Government system piopaied to say that the umuuonicaliou of true knowledge on these subjects 
ban a tendency unfavorable to bcliel in tiuo i eligion P It would bo muensonable to supposo that it ban auy such 
tendency Secondly, it is slatcil, that wo take hum the Hindoos then own belief, and give them nothing in its 
place It is tme, licit the knowledge we communicate clears the Hindoo nund oi much that is luvolons and false 
in then own icligious system But it cannot be admitted that it shakes in the least then bcliel m those pimciples 
which ioim the founrlation ot all ichgiou, such as tho ovistonce of God, tho gieatncss and goodnesn ol God, the pio- 
vi douce of God, th e pt nbability ol a tutai o stato of i swards and pmusluneuls Uo lai ii om t hose mvoliiablo pi mciples 
being shaken by om system ot education, tlio) aie hi ought into deaiei light by it, aiul belief m them is contained. 
If our system had, indeed, tho cfloct oi dopimug tlio Hindoos oi tlicu belief m these pi maples, and of tho hop os built 
upon thorn, it might ianly be denounced os most pernicious Thu illy, il we look at actual lesults, it will be found 
tli at of tho well-odwatod con voits to Chiistiamt), nearly as many have come fiom tho Hindoo College and othez 
Government Institutions, as hom the Missionaiy Seminaries Tho fact is genm ally admitted , and pei haps it ih 
not so strange as may at first appear In the Missionary Seminanes religious instruction is commenced at an 
early ago, before the undoistandiiig is zipe for its leoeption The youths aie systematically dulled in Cate- 
chisms and in the Bndenoo* of Christianity* They acquire a habit of listening with apparent attention, of 
admitting every thing that the teacher requires , of answering questions on religion by rote, without any 
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«!\oinc0of the THidemtan ding Jn home cnars a hnbit of dissimulation ir fanned, nnknrrwn to the Missionary, 
who, unconsciously, and iioin tho host motives, lias hcon cultnv it mg nno of the piomment vices of tho native 
chai.xctm It is smell needless to 710111! out that tho youth in whom this habit of dissimulation lb toimed, 
is most unlikely oven to act with manliness, 01 to (lu mytlung that demands a saciihtc, such ah couvoiMon to 
Cflmstiamty vciy often demands Fiorn nil those dangeis tho Oov ei inn rnt institutions ai 0 lice The principles 
of a J-uioign ichgion aie not piessed piciuatiuely upon ntiiipc minds The pnjnls au expcLtod on 110 occasion 
to ovpiesswliat thrv do not believe When lliey begin, ul thin own annul, to turn then attention to tin 
Clnisiian iLligum to < iiIli into rum usatirm, and to Kail brink-. u|nm the sub jut, it is with a heui iilisli mil with 
minds uni nnfiil ln> Inhits nid.iv iru ride in a sinmc leiepLion n! r l 1 nili r J lie cnusiqiuniL is, tli.it sunn. of tin 
most iiil c lhgi lit a nn mg tin in, \cjlmit 11 iJ\ , ind hum the pmist nudivis, nullin'* CJn istian i \ ' 1 conn m 

tint it w cm Id not lie f 01 lltu advintigc ot Hm-diaii ti atli that the Bible slmiilil b fiedul is a lesvni-liook 
hn learning to iL.nl The system of teadimg the Ihlile as an iiidm.iiy (lass-hook is now gum 1 II ^ lepikd 
li\ pu soils who ta 1 ( an lidimt 111 uhu.hoii \Vc would not ti u li it to ocn own (liildim 111 tint Luaniici 
I11 m del tb.it llic IJilih ma\ hi sui 1 osslull) i mgld, frailuis should lie selected wlio b i\ r not mil* isatisliLton 
kimwUih'i ol the dm 1 1 nit «« id tin Ibid.*, lull who lun then Jnuit 111 ilu ob|iit ami slum eh ilisiii ltssiun s In 
ot liei wieds, il tie Ihbli wue In be I mgld. 111 Ilu (iiivn jumiit Minimal ju-., it would hi neiesun to niganoi 1 tlinu 

Ini tluolngu il mslnu tion, in the inuimei 111 wliiih 111 Hull's md nllui Id-iMon 11 > si hools .11 1 nig no id 11 tin 

Ihlde wen taught 111 a lanlm, peilmuloiy and m eumit iiinuiii h\ a nuiiniun maslei, n a 1 run mm 1 (lass 
hook, it w nil! d li im 111 in |ii 1 mil-, c Hi 1 1 u])ou I lie \ filing Natives, 1 1) pi ml 11 r mg a di trim ss md inililh mm m In hug , 
and il, lu \ mill 111 d Ilu purlins einphiMd lo it till ilu fhlik wue nnl lliunsi lu «. good t'hiidiiiii, and then 

lilt and uiiiihiii veie 110I coulm 111 ilde In win! Mu \ I night il would lim a must puiiKiinis (Hut iipon ilu 

pmiig in o 1 01 the Nitiw (luldmi ui nheuulv uuh, .mil an* \m guoil pulgis ol iliaiulu I (lnuloie 
Hunk il would la I 11 hiitu that thin -ilmiiM he a dn imoii ul 1 1 1 min 111 this 1-. wi II as 111 nthn sahjids, tint 
Hie <lo\u imn id should ( onliinu logo, .is li n Ilu y nali l> 1 111, 111 Ilu iii-.li 111 him given by flic in , Hut is, that 
fliej should give flu host {m^ilili piutuil onieial (diualuio, with a lnoiulh lei ling fowaids Dili isfi.m ti utb, 
ill 1 [milium with all otliei 1 1 lit h , mil Hi it the Mission. 11 ics, ami nllioih, incur 1 ilium di.ifi h mfeiesteil in the pio- 
giess ul Chnsfiimlv, should f i.ki my niene- they flunk pinpit lot msli in 1 11m and mfliir nr mg the voting 
nun so lu ought up Tin \ iniglif il lluw tl ought piopM islihli-.li a li 1 tin e-iouni opposite ivny oni ol the 
Duvet nun nl hislif nitons, a** Mi Dull did, opposite the Hindi' (killem Tin \ might ilisti ilmtc lhliles md 
leligioiK honk*,, and bools on Hu hhiiloiuo 1 ul < Mu isti.iinD , lu m\ intent lluw II1111I piopei , md I am s dished 
that, m iliii 111 iiiiii i, il l*ln isl ■ mil \ Ins a ‘ho (11 Id and lin lavom,' it 1111M ultimately pu \ ,il A 1 * long is Mu old 
sydi m, an oiiling to w hit li il< w 1 1 hi Id to hi the diil\ ol i Ik* hi 1 ..i-.ti.de In h lii.iintain ti uili, 1 ,h will as to ‘imi ill c 
I list li e. 1 pmailnl, flu mitiei w tsevliemely Miuple, and the iisoimes ol Ilu* Slate weie employed 111 tiai lung the 
pti tu nl 11 opinions lu Id by tlinsi w ho h ipjit iietl to Im lit tin* pussi ssmn ul f he flow niuioni Ihit sun e tin* pi m- 
nple ol tcili*! «i tion Ins heeu i htaldislied, lioiti thi 1 III loi mil ion dowuw 11 il-., \ii\ cnusiilt 1 ihh liiodifu at ions lu\c k 
been made in I hi 1 pmuiple Tin Siohhaud lush C’ulhy aioom mod 1 In ilioig and il ispiousdy outlnt model 
that the Chiu 1 iimoiil Si imiiuiios ne 1 si ililidied , that is, that ilu* \01111g 1111 11 alleml tin m daily, living at tin 11 own 
liome^ 01 111 ptu os piovuleil hy tin 11 1 plat urns 01 JiipiuIs, and icmpivi* mu h 1 el ig unis mslnu lion as tin 11 jelaiiims, 
.md otliPis udensied milieu wellue, thud piopei Till Rmy Count 1 1 sy deni, in its dealing with the DisseiiieiH, 
is aiudhei niodilu itiun of tin migiinl pmuiple Thai also I pinpise to lake ah the modi I of an advanced nieahiiie 
loi «ii ist iiil* and extending t elm itiun m India The rdi lets liom flu 1 Ihfde in flu 1 m hools in heliud loi in anoiliei 
instant p, lint I donot flunk it* will he piojiusid in exleiul llul h) deni to India Now, if it li m lieen npcessaiy 
Hint tin K k should hi a coinpiumiiP id Hus kind in Knglaiul, and in Hu United Kingdom, wlieie the iiligious rlillet 
(mhps an only liuiioi ililleiPiu e-» on Ilu non-essential point-, id CMnihliaint), how nimli inoie neeish.uj is it 111 
India, wlu le ilu diflemue is hetweeiH Mnistianity and ds oppusihs, - Ilimlooisin and Malimui daniHiu A 1017 
pluusildp piiMtl him argument inigld Ik adduied ol Huh kind 11 might he haul, happose that in any pai tu ulai 
dihtnit of Hiilish India, Dai <a lot iiisI.iiipi 1 , fwodhiids ol the Naims of the pin e weie willing that the Dible 
Hliouhl ho ml 1 ucliic chI into the Clovpiuinint tJollege, what solid oh|Piiiou ean theie ho in that, case to its nitra- 
dueiion V My aimwet w, fhat if the D.uta Dislut t c ompeelu vuIpiI the whole rd lii itihh Tiufia, certainly the point 
ought to be yielded, beeann* it is ileaily 0111 duty to give the Natives the best 11 nl rut tion which, on a bn ge and 
Bound viewoi thou pi evading iliHpoHition, tin*} are willing 1 to ireeive Rut the Dtuen Dihtnrt ih not the whole 
otBntish India There are hundieils ot other distmtfl whuli ate 111 very unoqnal Hkig-eH of advaiu ement \n 
moat ol tliern the Nativoa nm still, 1 cliginindy consulei tnl, m a very mu pfomted, unaflvancetl, and Honsitivo stato , 
ftnd if tho Bn ti Hh Government should tiepin I. ul anyone uihtauei* liom the gieat prmeiplo ot religioiiH noutrahiy, 
upon which, it hm ounstantly aoted up to tho ptoBont tunc, they would become eeiioualy aluxmod And xt, bebidos 
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that, conveisions took place in tho Dacca District, m consequence of the Bystem contended foi bo mg adopted, winch 
is tlio object aimed at by those who advocate the plan, thealaim would be stall moie muoasod I m unboned 
in my ioimei evidence, that one veiy rmpoitant featuio of the piosont stato of India is, that zealous, and vital 10I1- 
gion has mail o qio.it pi ogioss among tho Bui oyj cans, at which I greatly lopico But if tins dement is not 
pioptily dealt with, it may be pioductivo ot 1 01 y dang lm our and evil consequences So long as tho zealously ichgiou*. 
English people have no ofluial footing in tho Goveinuiint SeuunanoB, no liaim ijji ensue, and ill lii dloith 
find pltidy ol stnpo clsewhoic They uiiy pi nmole Missionaiy eftoits in any put of the count i y 'Jliev maj 
insfciuit it othei horns the joung men who au hi ought up it tho Oovuimnent Hcminaius, but, if 1 wl 1 muc, by 
allowing tho Bible to lv* siudiiil m tlio llovciuauiit Seuuu tins as a class-book, give tu volIijus (Jin ish ms in 
ofluial footing nifhnst siimnaiii's, it ^ impossible In say wliat fhe tonspcjuLiu es might lie VII bauiu* would 
then Iil bi nken down, md tin |ii mr i]j 1 l id lieutialil), which has lnthcito hicu om gicai sccuiity, anil the gnat 
rftuso of mil sni cess in e dulitMueg flic N««lius, both m sicnl.ii and dame knowhdgi, would bi at annul In 
thr M« dt is lh o-»uloncv, a dnJtmif miiiw Inis In m f >1 lowed, ancl tlio r ojisdijuuu o his been lli it while the Bmo- 
pean-. ln\e ban ilis^ufieg whethu i lIi»hmi slnmld be t night b\ the Government, Hie N dives ln\( , with i eiteni 
liiinli d ( vt options 1 1 m,i i in d without an> lush in Lnm , wlncli is the juuil to he legu lied, bit him 1 t hei e is no uitci- 
niedulc lang hi go in 1 In Midi is Pusideiicv like ihiH.i.i, wIiilIi so lime* biflleduui elicits in lieiu* il , and English 
isalieadv in L»feiisi\e u-a <i-> a uiinnum me. iliuiii of tinmimihi alum bilwiin jilisohs spi .iking ill (in cut l.uiguigts 
Lastlv, evuL sii 1 j|in> , m, tint iveiy oflui ub|ciimu In I he eiiiplov mi nt ol tin (in \ ci niiic n t Si niiiui n* , lm riving 
in slim, tin n to ihc NiIim hi rin i. u mu « wise mil moi, tin qm stum would liiiiiluLi Hclv .niso Wlhit loiiu til (Mu is- 
tmut^ * — aiifL t lie li I Ik uiili.i|ip> and d in* i“»n > I u t» ol Hit c \isti nc i ui c iitaidu ihle iliffi n mes ol opinuni among 
Clm-.li ms w i m i lil le m. nlc ippii'iit, i hi I tin s ] 1 1 1 1 1 ol 1 l lignms coiih ovt lsy , wlht h is li.ippilv ne uly diu maiiti in 
I mil i, Ih c a use (Mmsli nis ol c \ « h . \ pemt i-iion .lie on an <i|ii ilit\, .ind tiny all juiism then it-peihu objects on 
tlio vulnnt ii y pi mi ijilr willmiit uric . In mg will) l.hIi utliei, would beivokul 

Hu (Monies Tn \el\ in, limn whose c \ nit iu t k the pm oiling o'tiut lias been l tl on, belonged to th it cl iss ol 

„ - Augln-Jndi.m Hi ilcsmiu ol the lust-half of tin rnisint unhuv, wlm whilst 

Sir Ovules Txevclyan’n opi- Z 1 , i i . .. ,, . U1 . . 

illOUs a ad expect Cions a> to upholding tin pmitiple ol uliuiinih iiMitialit> in Uuvmiii mil Hdui.itnnial 

tho OliusinMusms uifluoitoo of Institution ,, oil t»u gioimdol good pnlu v, inaiiif.iiiieil the ujnuion t li.it the 

English hclucalioii liaLm il illut id tho gene ial aiK.tun ol the English l.iiigu.igt , lib i.iinie, and 

oiience, will be the pinp iq.it ion ol Clin istiauif \ aniiuiq the natives of iuiha The viewh of such an eminent 
stafctstn.iii upon sm Ii a ililiiaLe suhjeit, aie suflii jcnll \ iiii|iru t.ml. to bo (| not til m Jus own winds Heloioa Heh^t 
(Wmitlii id the House ol Louis, mi the 2Hlh Jmn, lSmJ, he slid — 

( naiei\( that we have 1 1 icheil an «ul\aiu id st ejre in tilt jji nqiess of aim at ion in India, namely, that all 
hilmols in wliu h .it,ood genual eilui at ion is t»i\ in, iii.i> he assisted, wliativoi iua> be the iLlignm t night, and 
1 believe that th it plan may now san 1 \ In idnptul , but lai be it hum me to say that tin time 111.13 ll(> ^ tome when 
dueit Clmstian insti 111 imu may In gmuiven 111 the (lov einimut Heumiaiies 1 uiineive Lint out iiiling piinuple 
ought to bi>, to give the hist id in at 1011 which, on a sound geiiei ill \ it vv, 0111 IlIIuw-miIiji r ts aie willing toiunvi 
Tlioic eau ho no doubt th it all ediiialmu is mijioi lei I, winch is not based 011 (Mmsli.ni iiisti uetion , anil it inllows, 
that when tho gi eati v p.u t of India has bei 11 bi might to a level with those pails which <110 most advanced, it will 
bo out rlnty to give Chnstian mstiuctimi But I urn of opinion that the time has not yet aiuvod to attempt this 
voiy tuiwaid anil advaiued step, which at this stige of out progiess would only load to a violent leaetion Wo 
ought Tiivei to lose sight of the possible effei t upon 0111 Mat ivo Anny, of any measuies that may be uiged upon uh 
which would lie likely to ouite the leligmus feelings of the M.iIioihoiLuih and Jim dims The ItajpootH woio to 
(jui piediiiessnis the Moguls, wli.it the sefioys aie fiO us , and the alienation of the Kajpoofs by inhgiims mtoleiaiiu, 
waH tlio hist step to tlio downfall of the Bmpiic 1 k * % * BeJoio l left Oalcutki, Iliad a bst made ol all 

tlio ennvciLs to (MiiHtianity f 1 nm Hie oduiateil 1 Uhh, and I found that at that time flip mijonly ol fins cI.lsh of 
convoiLs, whoso chai<iok k i and eultivafioii, and stiength ot mind, oJfei thu best asHisInnoo to Ohustianity, weie 
from the Hindoo (lollege 1 think many poisons mistake tho way 111 which the umvoisitmoJ India will be 
bi ought about 1 believe it will take place at last wholesale, |ust as out own ancestors weie oonvoited The country 
will have (Jliustuin lustnution lnfiiNCil into it in every way hy diroot mibsitmaiy insti m turn, anil imluocily 
through bookrt ot vauon* kinds, thumgh thu public papeiw, tluough c envoi fetation with Bui opeaus, and iu all tho 
oonooivablo ways in which knowledge ih rnuunuineated , and thon, at lamt, when Socaoty is com pit toly saturated witli 
Christian kuowlodgo, and public ojimion lm taken a ducidod turn that way, they will oomo ovoi by thouflandz ”f 
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Tliat sncli expectations of the wholesale conxoi sum of the natives of Inilia to Clnistianity thiough the agency 

ot English education, wine tutu eh iullaunufl, is shown by the loots of the 
CJuistianiamg influenoe of piogIC9s 0 L English education dunnq the last btt\ veais High education in 
English eduoataon a falLioy ^hu English Linn a u»e liteiatuie, and sciences, Ins undoubtedly tho aliect ot 
ippmq the Inundation* of nlobitir and supai station, .mil nnpiowiig the poiLoption ot the w ell-iet ognized pimciples 
L hum all h and link pendant thought, which tin educated nitne oi India is pione to slnie with the muie advanced 
uial .uni politiL.il ihmkeis ot Euiopc But so tai as m lujims tendencies ot EnuLsh odneatitm aie concerned, the 
'faisttau dm turn. L is i li Irs-s pinsputs nl accept m e tliar ties TlinuiJit, Scepticism, and Agnosticism Dootnnefi 
mu wL >1 ikin to nil *t 1* hiumu as the Plulosnphi nt Pusi lnsia nsu take the plnre ot icliginn, in the case ot 
>n Indian in’itli educated in the English liteiatiiie ’ml science cm 1 flic woildly enu'ejns ot this lilc seldom lea* t 
ul in 1 1! isidaatin l ot mi snch pn>*p ‘‘its ut i loum hiL is Chiistuiniti mai lino to uiici How the nnttei 
a* irjiiidi'd hi ulie .Muslim iuts i*. d ^nsicd m the toll iwiug [hapfei Me inwlulo tin fallow ng p images fiom an 

'juul p loIuilIt ni or the siihjpLt ol cde^atinu nur he quote li heie, as lepiesontmg the ins l oUects of English 

IniutifHi .rid mis^ininn ti ’iliiiiii op tat 17 ’tm ximul — 

1 In o iu oi his •'tnlc n_, oi uniis at toe cuiiioi it urn oi the L'aicutta Uiinej*>itv a lato Vite-Clnincelloi (Su 

TEonn 8 M'me, lFul-tn) ob*u ad tuatii the tuundeis oi i also s\ stems ot 
3? roii olfeoia Oj. English, and iciigion oi philn^ophv lud \.>inii.d thcnisi li es to Jisi losing xuoiol ciiois 
MiaoicnjijtaaoLxug on ^ W1 yujuMtious, tbnl t\«s anVuuwn anil mist in Wil Him enipuo 

imlil, m soaeaus, and u Uanilvin Onentil soon ties, lia*e bc,.«. pc ]jllui 1 Eat 1 iajipil\ loi tho limn lh i ili, 
)ui' tii niiunt nl ph v s] L d speudition lias hcuu built into cm* false swan Hoic is its weak point, — licio it is 
i it the shrlj ut physical science hum* the uietitaLk huddi th • lia illy leads to the uic tin ow ot the whole 
ihm Vlio icm«ik lOioneiL t imwciial lllustiiitMiii on thi hiM in min* turn of Euinpcau knowledge into India 
i* will know i rhit mligion is not nnoug ilie Hindoo* oi uuIcliI t'ic ila homed uis, as it is with us, a separate 
udi , hnt it p-»i\ ides almost cveii science, md almost evu \ sixi il lolalion The learned Natal o obtains his cueid 
id siiincG tiom lhe s m . 1 souics and it is nnpossibk to gi\o eien a iolexjble Sans Cl it oi Aiabic education with- 
it a gicat deal ot dr oct rnsti uc fcion in leliuion You cannot teach the Em ope in oy&tem of g^ogiaph) , astionomy, oi 
edicuio wnthoTil exphiilmg the Hindoo s^ sttm , jou cannot teach political economy, oi social bcience, without coming 
to collisinn with the thcoi v and piaitice ot caste In tlus lespect the IIoi an, the Hula> ah, and othu hlohomedaoi 
xkb die ot the same cli.nactez as the 8 hashtias The lcsult, theicJoic, ot mtioducuig the wide iango ot 
uiopein Lteiatuie and Hiinoc into tho native cDmmumti at Calcatta, woa to open i new, staange woildto 
udonts As Ltitek litdi itui e was in the Auguatan age at Rome, oi as Latin and Gieek weiu at tlio mediaeval 
vival ot lctteis in tho Western Woild, so English became to the loung Cullegianfi E\aiy diy opened to them, 
l the hist time, a succession ot new and stiange phonomina m tlic unsealed lealm of lnsluiy, sciciuc, and 
nlo uphy , the v w Lie suddinly tluovn aihiit horn the tnuonngs and anchoi ages ui old cueedb, and tossed npun 
e wit 1 o r uiol sjHxnl it ion and eidi iiae.uicc It was no wondei that moiol and socul obligations Leg .in to 
uiie the late ot religions belie Lb, and that the whole Lommiuuty was in aliiim at the bjucdd oi Llio new views 
fas was j) iec is ply tlio state ot tlung-s which Mi Chitles Miisli had elaijaentli anticipated duuug tho discusRion 
thi Chai Lei ot 1SL3 — ‘ It is one thing, ’ hi said, fc to dispel the duum tbit bimls maukmdtu esiabli*-licd habits 
id am lent obligationb, and anothei to tuia them ovci lit tlic discipline of new institutions and the auUionly ot 
*w doctunLfi In that dieadiul mtenal, — that dieaiy void wheiethe mind is left to wandci siid giojiejts 
ly wiihoiit the pi ops that haie lnthuto supported it, ui the hghts that luio guided it, — what uo the chances 
at the\ will discern tho beauties oi submit to tlie lestiamtb ot the uligion 3 ou pjoposo to give Ihisu ’ 

k The dieadiul mteival 1 and ‘ th^ (Lcai} void ’ had aimed, and it is impossible tu bayhiiw tu Naine Society 

mu 1 1 not havehcLn disoi eanibi d had nofrtiie Missionauos blepuuL 111 and him- 
Tho Biahmo Bmxabq move- , , , , „ , 4 

plud 1 new duk’Lliun to tho aw aliening ■scepticism, and .itu^h subject in at ft act 

the ncwly-oi oused spuit of spec ulutiou it was nut thii the inuueihale lesult 
as ccmveiflion to Chihtiuiiti, excejit 111 the case oi a ieiy few Tlic immediate lcsult was the establishment oi a 
>w cicod, which united the puto Theism ot tho Vedas to the moitdity oi the Gospel, with which it was eshontiall} 
ndied, and tiom which it chew all its best practical pieeepta The ui k w sect was subsLMjuently called tin Biahmo 

imaj , and so tai iiom it being tho caso as was anticipated, that imssiunaij teaching would Joini an adtlitiuiui 

ament to dangei and alaim, it is oeitam that when pupedar Hinduihm at Calcutta was cinmbli.ig into lams be- 
lo Emopean science, Mibfiionaiy teochuig pointed to a foundation upon which a pm ei stem might be built, 
ough the supeifitiuotuio might diifei 1 mm that which the Mifisionaiy liad hoped foi From thin time no account 
Uw state oi education in India would be at all adequate unless it included the results oi Misfiionaiy eftort “ t 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


VIEWS OP THE MISSIONARIES OPPOSED TO RELIGIOUS NEUT RAL ITY IN EDUCATION — 
TICE OBJECTS OP THE MISSIONARY EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS —REV A DUFF’* 
STATEMENT BEFORE THE HOUSE OF LORDS, IN 1853, AS TO MISSIONARY ENDEAVOURS 
FOR EDUCATION— HIS VIEWS AS TO EFFECTS OF PURELY SECULAR EDUCATION — 
OPINIONS OF THE CELEBRATED PHILOSOPHIC THINKER, REV SYDNEY SMITH, AS TO 
TITH EFFORTS OF THE MISSIONARIES IN INDIA 

Thoio can. be no donbt that whilst the (foveinmont soinpnlously adhered to the policy of isligious neutrality 
Religious neutrality in Edu- ln m ittei s ot public mstiuetion, the Missionaries rogaided such nentialit> 
cation disapproved by Mis- with disappi Dval As a specimen of then views upon the subject, some p as- 
sionauee sagos may bo quoted tiom the observations leooided by the well-known Res 

Alo\ in del Dull, I) D , on Loi d William Bontiiuk’s Resolution of the 7th Match, 1S35, regarding English education 
Dr Dutf was examined as a witness hy a Solixt Committoe ot the House of Loids, on Indian Temtoiies, on the did 
of Jane, 185 1, and in answoi to the question — ' What change in thB system ot education was otfeoted by that Resolu- 
tion, ho piesonted to tho Comnuttoo some written lemeiks, from which the following evtiaot may bo quoted as 
tin owing light upon tlio attitude of tho Missionaries and othn enthusiastic Chiistiane, on the subject of tho absent e 
of religious liuitmotion from tho Qoveinmont educational institutions — 

“Even sinco tho passing of Lord W Bontinck’s Aot, fow new institution* have been organized in Luge towns 
Urn A lexander Duff’s opi- along the GangeB, after the model of tho Calcutta College , and every yeas 
mon adverse to Religions Non- fresh, additions will bo made to the numbei What, then, will be the ultimate 
trality m education. effect of these yeaily augmenting educational y fences P We say ultimate, 

with ompbasis, because we aao no visionanos, wo do not expect muacles, we do not anticipate sudden and 
instantaneous changes , but wo do not look forward with confidence to a gieat ultimate i evolution We do legud 
Loid W Bentinck’s Aot as laying the foundation of a fa am ot causes which may for a while operate so insensibly 
as to pass unnotioed by caiulosa or casual obseiveis, but not the less smely as concerns the gieat and momentous 
wane like the laws which silently, bnt with resistless powei, regnlate the movements of the mateiial universe, 
theso educational y opoiations, whioh aie ot the natnie and force of moial laws, will pioceed onwatds till they 
terminate in oHecting a umveisal change m the national mind of India The sluices of a supenm and quickening 
knowledge have already been thrown open, and who shall dare to shut them upP The streams of enlivening 
information havo began to flow in upon the dry and paioked land, and who will ventw e to arrest their piogess P 

As well might we ask with the poet — 

4 Shall burning JStna, if a sago requires, 

Foiget her thunders, and i ccUl her fires ? 

When thr» loose mountain t zombies from on high, 

Shall gravitation oe ibq, while yon go by ? 

“ But highly as we approve of Lord W Bentmok’s enactment, so /at os *U goes, we must, ere we conclude, in 
mstioo to cm own views, and to tho highest and noblest cause on earth, take the liberty of stiongly expressing our 
1 honest conviction that it doe, not go far enough Truth is better than en or in any department of knowledge 
«.« humblest as well as the most exalted , honoe it is that we admne the moi al mtiopidity of the man who decreed 
the Oovoinmcmt Institutions of India, tine literature and true science should henceforth he substituted in 
7’ of false literature, false science, and false religion Bnt while we zejoice that true litmatiue and science is 
tZ substituted m place of what is demonstrably false, we cannot bat lament that no provision whatever has been 
made tor substituting the only tins religrcm-Ohnstiamty-m place of the false religion which onx literature and 

views of political expediency, and certain admitted peculiarities m our position 
‘ Mis- m India, tern to forbid the interference of Government in directly oommum- 
«SSfaTtoRebgioiiNea- eating a knowledge of Christianity to ite native subjects Into such views 

we could never enter Our firm bsM has always been, that if there wen the 
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legarding the absence of all provision foi the inculcation of Christian truth as a grand omission— a capital 
deficiency If man had been destined merely to * stmt his little hour 1 on the stage of Timo, and then dmp mtu <i 
state of non-existenoe, it would ho enough to piovide for tho interests of Time , but the case is widely diih ic nt, 
when reason and leyelation constrain ns to view him as destined to he an inhabitant of Eternity — an mhoi itrn nl 
ne\er-cnding bliss or nevei -ending woe Sntely, in this view of man’s destiny, it is, m the scale of divine in<unu 
tude, bnt a pitiable and anomalous philanthropy after all, that can oxpend all its energy in bedecking <uul g«u msli 
in 4 him to play his part well on the stage of Time, and then cagt him adiift, desolate and fcalom, wilhmit sliclti r 
and without rBfnge, on the shoieloss ocoan of Eternity 

16 But wo aie peisnaded that even time can novel be i%qhthj pi cm dec! foi by any iUgafiuto that shuts ( f c i n it \ 
Christianity should not be "wholly Dut of view So msepaiably and nnohaiigCiibl) poiliicHimI, in the u isi 
diency* 8 ^ WOr * ti ^ 0xpe- oidmation of PiovulonoB, mo tlio best mtiaosts ul Tunc anil the best inti it si 

°1 Eternity, that one ot the suiost ways of piovniing night lui I he hninei i 
to pzovide thou onghly and well fen tho lattoi Oar maxim, accoi dingly, has hoen, is now, inriem mil he, this - 
Tf/ieierpi, yjh pnpv&i, and btj whomsoevei , Ohnst\aiibty is s acnficcd on tht aUtu of mildly ft xjmlnuu^ thin runt thui hum 
H u 5 upiPMo good of man he hlrtthnij at %U haw 

But bocanse a Chiisfcian Qovoinmont bas chosen to nogloct its daty towatds the loligirm ninth il is sit n ills 
Neglect of Gover nm ent to * Jonnc ^ uphold, is that any lonsoii wliy the Olnu rlies ol Bnt.iui slmiihl m *• 
propagate the Gospel should lect then duty, too p Lot ns bo amused, then, fiouioai letlirita), mil >tim 
encourage the Christian to accomplish our pait It wo iueu/ji»p im Umt', wo may innuit I In Vi lull In 
tw™ 0 ^ 108 un ^ ,er ^ a ^ te Indian Ghrv oi nmoiit into an ally and a h lend Tlio i \tensi\e i m Iiuii ul u 

mntliineiy foi tho (Los ti notion ot ancient sapointition we ni.i^ leiiiinl as open 
inq up now facilities, mthe good pi ovi deuce of God, fen tho spiead ol the ovet lasting OnKfiel , as sen mu Uie p.nt 
ot a humble pioneox in oloaimg away a huge mass ol nihlrnh that would othoiwise have tended to nnpide tin I in 
dissemination of Divine Ti nth WIioibvoi a Govoinmont Sommoiy ih founded, which shall have thee Aim to! hiitti r 
ing down idolatiy and sup oi station, there let us bo piopaied to plant a Oliiistiaii institution that sliull, through the 
blessing of Heaven, bo tho instrument of icwa mg tho boautoous suporstj nctui o ol Chi istiamty on the ruins nl Imtli * 
Views finch as these wmc hold only by the Missionanos and bomo outlmfli^tic CJIu ishiaiis among the Emsipein 
Proselytizing views limited offiotns, who thought that English education might he safely »ml pi hjh i I\ 
to Missionaries and exception- rendmed the vein ole of Chiistion knowledge and a inruns ol m< jiMg.it mg 
aUy enthusiastic Europeans Clmstuwuty among tho natives of India But siuh \mws weie iiiulm mfi 
icpudutcd h> tile (tovoinmcnt in Tnrlia and the 1 lughci aatlwiitiob in England 

But whilst the Government fnmly tuok up a position of lrligious neuti.ihiy In English cirtu-bi h,u I lie 

Educational policy of the Ml5bl0,l ‘* 1K ‘ , > wllOb0 « ,eat Holji and mimgrtic ofi.» I* iiiid. 1 alw,i >h U- mng 
Missionaries, liueda&a piominont factor in tho mtolU'ctual piogiesh ol Imii.i, .uloptrd ,t 

policy which CiUi beHt ho doscnbed. m the woids ol the Itcv Alr\awli>i 
Dull, 0 D , in lus cvnionco hofoio a Buloit Comuuttoo of tho Hou&o of Lmds, on 3i il Juno, JRW — 

' not olhually, lira dutkui itati voly m any way, noi in omuu**.ion with tho (low niini'iit, but smiph 

Bt.tom.nt Bto.M "r, L 0 ” 0 ™ w ™ r rU.1, mm I, toll 

before the House of Lords, on 1110 "ati-vos wlint wo moan to teaoh Wo avow to thorn what out f*onml 
3rd Jane, 1863 n11 ^ ■'pocial objects <uo No Nativu nootl come to ns hut with Iiih (*yo« ojion, U ncj 

of his own fico aocoul, but ovMyhotly who (low, tome H|Hmt,imi*uhly, will 
bo Uuglit such .uirl Huoh Hnb)Ofis, tlio ilordamoh ot Chuhti.uuty boin^ am oHsontul pait, ol tho nihli ucl mu Willi 
togairl to tJio immediate ob jocls ol such an institution as that which f wah hont out to ostalilisli, they umy ho 
thuf. hi mlly stated Ono *ie*t ob|eot was to oouvoy, oh laiqoly as posnihlo, a knowlislffo of uuv oidiuaiy imiirosul 
hteratnio and huowco to thoso young poistms , but anotlusi and ammo vital obpst wu*, HimultanoouHly with 
that, oh altcady inrLoatod, to oonvey a ihoirragli knowledge of Chi ibtianity, with its ovidenooH and doritriuoH Oui 
puipoHP, thmcfoiD, was twofold, to oombiuo as ltwmo togethn, m dose, innoparablo and hannotnouH union 
what has boon called a useful seoulai, with a deoulodly i oligions education Tho ample leaching of our iniiiisiml 
Bui opean literatuie, philosophy, and science, wo kuow would bholtei the huge tabiio of poputot Himlooui i, and 
crumble it into fragments But os it ^ omiainly not good wmply to doshoy, and then leave men idly to ’ ooko 
over tho nuns , nor wibo to continue building on the walls of atottomg odiBoe, it has ever formoil the nnml 
and distinguishing glory of our institution, through the intioduotiou and ssoalous pursuit of GUiudmii ondonco 
and doetrme, to stave to supply the noblest substitute in plsoe of that winch has been domoh nli od , in tiw form 

• PrmW Farlwmentuy Papem (1858-68) 6 moa i Beport of the Scloot Oomautts» of the House of Lords on taduu TWinri... 
'pip 414, US App a 
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bound general knowledge and pure evangelical truth In this way we anticipated that, undei the ordinary 
Mossing of Divine Piovidfnce on the nee of appointed zneanB, many of the young men would become Christian 
in oiirloi st*m ding, and a fan proportion of them Christian in heart We then leokoned that if, of either or both 
of the sp classes, rmo and another were added m oontmned succession, the collective mind would at length he freely 
st *t' h)s«» fiom its ancient fixed and frozen state, and awakened into light, and life, and liberty And as 
life is sol f-pinpd gating and light communicative m its nature, we entei tamed the humble but confident hope that 
up uni* lit till mutely mid happily succeed in combining the thr ee inestimable blessings — individual good, the 
< \ 01-1 <* 110 v«i1mg punciple of self-pies ervation, and the power of indefinite extension of these, our immediate and 
iilf until e nli|t»r fs, nu concealment was evei made , on the contiaiy, they were at all times, and m eveiy imaginable 
foiin, openly avowed and pioclaimod And lest any Native should ho under any delusive impression on the 
suhji'ri, it was a standing iuIb in oui institution, finm its very commencement, that no young peison should be 
idnutfiHl unless his fathci, if he was alivo, oi his guardian, came along with him, and saw what was doing, and, 
l lit i ('fine, jn 1 ! Mina 11} could |ndgo foi himself whethei he would allow his son or ward to remain there oi not 

“The*} all conio to us at fust as Hindoos in point ol isligions faith, and as long as they are attending 
Hindu Students in mission- a Olmstian couise of instruction, they are namely learners oi scholars , they 
aiy Schools bocomo gradually two learning to know what the truth is, they are mastering the sub*|eot of 
christianized Christianity as faa. as tho human intellect, apart from Divine influence, can 

rnnsfet it, much in tho same way as they may come tlicie to mastei the true system of geography, or the tine 
h\ si cm of nsti onoiuy , oi any other tine system whatevei they begin with tho Hist elements or principles, and 
they arc initiated into tho lost, stop by step, so that at last they peinse every part of the Bible, and aie syste- 
matically mstnufed m the evidences, doctimcs, and piecopts of Christianity Christian books of eveiy desoiip- 
tum Hie tend by them, and they aio examined npon those, and li, in tho end, any of thorn should have then 
minds impicsscd with the tinth of those things, and thou hearts changed and turned to God, tli on they openly 
cmhiacc dhi istuiuty, as sovoial lia\o ftlioady done Many other s do become intellectually Christians, and are 
lit ought tlimdnic into a condition voiy much the same ns that of tho gloat bulk ot intelligent professing Christians 
in this count i y , who are Cluihtianh in hood oi intellect, but not m hoait , — nr tho case of all such thei e is intellec- 
tual ennvit ium, hut not heart rim version tho foi nior may come Horn man, the latter only from God ” 1 

Tho views ol tho Kov Alexander Duff, D D , ns to the political losnlts of a pnioly secular English education, 
Missionary viows as to mft Y he quoted heio with advantage, as thoy are typical, as zoprobentmg 
tho ofioots of purely secular tho opinions of the Missionaries and others seeking tho propagation of Cbris- 
Brrghah Education tiamty in India In reply to the question, what ho contemplated would be the 

iilfirnutc result to the British Government, if it succeeded in efiectmg a great improvement in the education of the 
Hindus, he said 

“ M> own impiehsion is, that if we go on giving them a thorough English secular education, without 
any mollil}ing and counteracting influences of sufhenont potency — distuibing them out of all their old ways 
and habits ol thinking and feeling, and creating tho very materials ont of which spung restlessness and 
discontent, envy and icalousy, selfish and exorbitant ambition for power and place, ureapoctivo of the needful 
moral and mental qualifications —there will not, theio cannot be, geneially speaking, that sontimont of devotod- 
tuw or loyalty to tho Bnlish flovoinraent, which, for theu own sakes and for tho sake of their country, wo 
should desire them to pohwns And the ultimate result of such unfriendly or disloyal sontimontq becoming 
widcHjnrud in the mso of men of quiokonod intelligence, and having unlimited command of a .Free Press, 
with the English os a common medium of communication, it is not ooztamly difficult to foroaeo I have a 
distinct impimion, on tho other hand, and I spoak in this respect from oxpouonoe, that any oduoation, however 
highly «ulvaue()(l, which may bo given to the natives of India, if accompanied by those mollifying and 
remntcrac ting influent os which arc connected with tho sober yot roalous inculcation of tho Christian faith, so far 
from producing any fooling of hostility or disloyalty towards tho Bntish Government, will pioduoo on effect 
entirely tho otlioi way 1 should say, without any hesitation, that, at this moment, thore axe not in all India more 
devoted and loyal sahjofts ol tho British Crown than those Natives who have oponly embraced Christianity , 
and, next to those, with the fooling of loyalty in varying degrees of strength, those Natives who have acquired 
this higher English education, in immediate and inseparable connexion with Christian knowledge and Christian 
mfluonco On this vitally important subject, alike as regards the honour and welfare of India and of Britain, 

I could well expatiate, equally in the way of argumont and foot , and shall be ready at any time to do so, if 
inquired Meanwhile, I have in answer to the question, briefly given expression to the conviction whioh has been 
* Printed Parliamouteay Papers (1855-53) Bsoond Baport of the Select Committee of the House of Lords on Indian Territories, 
pp 57, IW. 
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glowing in my own mind ever since I began to get practically acquainted with the real state and tendencies of thing* 
in India, 23 yeaas ago In the face of all plausible theories and apparent analogies, whether deduced horn the con- 
duct and policy of ancient Rome cn any other State — plainly involving conditions and lelations wholly incompatible* 
with any that can exist betwoen onis, as a Clmstian Government, and its non-Ohnstvwi subject** in India I have 
never ceased to piDnonnco the system of giving a high English education, without leligion, as a blind, shoit-sighteii, 
suicidal policy OntliB otliei hand, foi weighty loasons, I have nevei ceased to lechue that, if oai object Iil, 
not mmely fra oni own agginndisement, but veiy specially foi tbo welfare of the Natives, to retain oiu dominion 
m India, no wiflei 01 moie effective plan can be conceived than thit of bestowing tins TTigliei English education 
m close and inseparable alliance with tho dlnminmg, quickening, boautifj mg influences of the Clmstian faith , indeed, 
I have nevei scrupled to avow and pi o claim my sinceiB conviction, that the extension of suili lughci education, so 
combined, would only be the means of oonsohdating and poii>etnating thB Bntisb Einpue ni India foi yeais, m 
even ages to come — vastly, yea, almost lmmoaBUiably, to the real and enduiing honcht of both * 

Whilst such waie tho views entei tamed by the Missionanes as to the policy of English odnc.it ion, it may be 
Opinions of the celebrated mten esting to considei what opinions weio entoi tamed by nulepc nrlput plnlo- 
philoSDphio thinker, Rev Syd- sophio tlimkeisupon the subject As a specimen of then views, tin following 
ney Smith, as to the efforts of p^a^g hum the wiitmes of the colehiatod Rev 8} dun Hinilli may In* 
the Misaionanes in India quoted Ref oiling to the Missionanes, and then oftuits m Indio, Ins wi ltingb 


contain the following passages — 

“Tho plan, it seems, is this We aae to b ducat b India in Chustianity, as a pnicnt dors li is lIiiIiL, ami, 
whon it is poifeot in its catechism, then to pack up, quit it entnely, and. leave it to its own maiiagiMunit Tins 
is the evangelical project toi separating a colony fiom the paient country They sec uul lung ol the hlundsliuL, 
and massacres, and devastations, noi of the speeches in Failiamont, sqnandciod millions, Jiuitluss expeditions, |ob% 
and pensions, with which tho loss of cm Indian possessions would iiccussaiily be aoi om panic il , uoi will they 
see that these consequences could aaise fiom tho attempt, and not fiom the completion, ot thou scheme ot oou- 
Veision We should he swopt from, the peninsula by Fagan zealots , and should lose, among other things, all 
chance of over really oonvei ting them 

“ It may bB oui duty to make the Hindoos Ghustians — that is another Argument, buf, that wo shall by 
so doing stiengthon oni ompne, wontteily deny What signifies ldontifcy of ldigion to a question ol this kind 
Diversity ot bochly ooloui and d! language would soon oveipnwei this con suleiaiinii M.ikc the Hindoos i iitcr~ 
pi ising, active, and loasonable as yDursolves — destroy the eternal tiack m which thoy havo moved ioi ages — 
and, m a moment, they would sweep you off tho facB of the eaith 

“When the tenacity of the Hindoos on tho subject of their roligion is adduced as a leason aganiht the* 
success ot the Missions, the fiiends of this undei taking aie always fond of lcmmdiug us how pdticntly the* 
Hindoos submitted to the zeligious persecution and butchery of Tippo The ml mem e limn Mull i ilatiuiih is 
tiuly alaimmg It is tho lmpexions duty of Government to watch some of these men most uaii owly There 
ib nothing of which they arc not capable And what, after all, did Tippo effect in the way ol rouveiMoti * How 
many Mahomedans did he make P There was all the carnage of Moiloa’s Kettle, and none ol the transformation 
“Upon, the whole, it appears to us hardly possible to push the business of pioselytiHiu m India to any length, 
without mom ling the utmost risk of losing o nr empire Tho dang oi is mine treiuoudtmh, because it may bo so 
sudden, religious feats cue a veiy probablo canso of disafteotion in the troops, ll the troops me gem rally 
disaffected, oni Indian Empue may be lost to ns as suddenly as a fiigato ru a lot t 

“ No man (not an Anabaptist) will, wo pi csnme, contend that it is oat duty to prone h tbo Naim* into ,ui 
nisuiioction, oi to lay Lofoie them, so fully and emphatically, tho bchomo ol ihe Gospel, as to make l.liom use* 
up in the dead of the night and shoot thou ins ti actors through the hoad Even foi .Missionary pin poses, 
thciafoio, the utmost discretion is necessary, and if wo wish to teach tlic Natives a better leligion, we must 
take care to do it m a mannoi wlucli will not mspue thorn with a passion foi politic al change, nr we shall inevitably 
lose ouz disciples altogether To ns it appears quite cleai, that noithiu Hindoos noi Mahniiiedans ais* at all 
mdifioient to tho attacks made upon thou lehgion, the anoganco and uutabihty of the Mahometan mu universally 
acknowledged, noi do the Biahmans show tho smallest disposition to behuhl the encroachments upon tlion leligion 
with pashivenoss and unconcern 

“How is it m human nature that a Brahman should be mdificront to encroachments upon hiH religion? 
His reputation, hiB dignity, and in great measuie his wealth, depend upon the pi esorvatum ol the proseni 
superstitions , and why is it to be supposed that motives which azo so powotfnl with all utlici human beings, are 


* tented Parliamentary Papers (1852-63) Stoond Report of the Selea Oonuutteo of the House oi Lords on Inman Tomtoues, 

pp 88, 88 
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iiii))jm r itivp him nlrnxe P Tf tlie Biahmans, however, are disposed to excite a rebellion m suppoit of theu own 
niflueiii i 1 nn in \\\ who knows anything of India, can doubt that they have it in their power to Bfiect it 

Om nij|i it iheiofoie, is not only not to do anything violent and unjust upon subjects of religion) but not to 
ui\d an \ 'diinig polom to | colons and disaffected Natives for misiepresentmg your intentions 

\l! iIkh «>I»si i\ limns have tenfold foioe, when appbed to an empire which rests so entuely upon opinion 
II jiIinmi . tl inu*i» i mild be called in to stop the piogie&s of eiroi, wb could aifoid to be misrepi osented foi a season , 
lint »i W M m > w lute men In mg in the mist of 70 millions ot sable subjects, must bB always m the light, or, at least, 
m \ i i i •*|ii esenl oil as ginssly m the wiong Attention to the piejudices of the ^nhjoot is wisb in all Governments, 
lull i|iul< i ml i jK usable m a Government constituted as om Empue is India is constituted , wheio on unmteiiuplcd 
dedeions conduct 1 fa not only necossaiy to our piospciity, but tD om existence 
a \ on have Euioppans in India, and 60 millions of other subjects If pi oselytiMn wateto go on as lapidly 

i the mod \isionui} Anabaptists could di cam oi desuo, m what m anno i aro these peoplD to be ta ug ht tho 
"i'uiimii i mills mil piatticLs oh Gluistianitv l|> Whoie aio the deigy to como fiom P Who is to dofiay tho ex- 
pi nsi sol the establishment P — and who tan hoicsee the immense and peulous difficulties of bending tho laws, 
niii iiiii is «in<l iiislitiitions ol a ruuntiy, to tlio dictates, of a new lehgion P If it wcie oasy to persuade tho Hindoos 
Hull I heir own irlignm w is lolly, it would be minutely diflicult oifoctuaJly to teach them any othei They would 
I limlili tin n own idols into the moi, and jnn would build them uo chuiches you would destaoy all thou piesent 
itmtnos Ini doing nisht <mrl avoiding wiring, without hung ahlo to hx upon then minds tho more bubliniB motives 
b\ wIik Ii yon pioiiss 1/> be actuated 

11 II Him 1 wei e a Ian pmspect ol c allying the Gospol into legions wbeio it was before unknown, — it such a 
pmp'i I Mill noli c \pnsc the best possessions ol tlio countiy to extiomo daugoi, and if it was in tho bonds of men 
wlm \vi i e disc ici t a* well .is devout, wo should consider it to be a scheme ot tine piety, benevolence, and wisdom 
huMlic Imsi iuss and malignity oi fanaticism shall ncvoi pio\ out us bom attacking its an ogance, its ignoinuce, 
.mil its irhul.i h’oi what \ieo can ho tuoiq tiemondous than that which, while it wools tho outwaid appeal once 
ol m ligiun, drslioys the happiness ot man, and dishnnouib tho name of God p ,,+ 

It will be nbseived, that throughout tho discussion of the question, whcthei English education should ho 
Discussions as to English P uip l> socnlai, andwlint oitoctit was likely to have upon the loligious oon- 
Bducation take no special no- victions oi tho Nativos of India, views havo boon expressed only micgaid to 
tic© oi Mahomodans, as thoy tlio Hindus, anduo special rofei onoo has been made to tho Mahomoclans oi 
rohamod ft om such education t | )0JI xo ] li?10Uj 01 thoi by tlio witnesses evaminod by tho Select Oamnuttoos ot 
the I louses of l’ii liniment, ot by those who wioto upon tho sub] oct Theieason for this oiroumstanoe is not tar 
to seek The opposition ot the Mahomcdans to English education, f ounded as it was upon a zmsappi ehension of 
tlie mollies ol the edueatumal policy ot the Government, as load down in Loid William Bontmck's Resolution of 
the 7th ol Man h, IHitfi, was evinced by thorn so far back as tbat yoai, and oontmuod almost unabated, with tlie 
lmrietitiible losult iliul extieniely fow Mahomodan youths pursued the study of English, and consequently no 
Hpw lal ntiientioii appeal^ to have been given to theu spocial, social and political condition Thoir backward 
condition seems, indeed, to luivo zoummed almost unnoticed, till very recent years, as wdl be shown m anothor 
piut ol Uiih wmk 

* Tht H hi and Wu>tluin uj th® B*v By&nay Bmth Longmans, Green and Oo , London (1880), pp 6B-7i 
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CHAPTER XV. 


PROGRESS OF ENGLISH EDUCATION UNDER THE POLICY OF LORO WTLLrUI BENT I NCR'S 
EDUCATIONAL RESOLUTION OF 7th MARCH, 183.1 — LORD AUCKLAND’S Kllli' 1 \TIDV \L 
MINUTE OF 1839 — LORD HARDINGE’S EDUCATIONAL RESOLUTION OK ISU — I’DI.in <>F 
MAKING ENGLISH THE LANGUAGE OF OFFICIAL BUSINESS —I’ltOG II ESS OF ENGLISH 
EDUCATION IN BENGAL— VIEWS OF STR FREDERICK 1IALLIDAY 


Lord Auckland’s Eduon 
tiozul Minute of 24th No vena 
bar, 1830, slightly modifying 
the policy of exclusive English 
Education 


Tt is now noccssaiy to puisuo the lustoiy oi the piogioss of English education nmlot 1 1n* p* *1 «i v in iieMuatid 

by Loid WiJJiaiii Bimtmch’s Rducaimn il llrsnluliuti ol Till \liiili, 1^ • » 
Aftu tlio pasting oi that Resolution, Hit 1 suppni h 1 1 ol Hi until r * I m .Mioti 
weio n*it m fill ly dissatisfied at tin piospirt ol fin* nil i t k i il i aimliHn'i mI Mm i* 
favoniite Colleges, ami they ti icmI, again ami ugim, fo n't tlnl lb olio on 
abtngaled A now con ti omsy, m consequence, ampu* iniuni; onn I Imm ol (In 

old tinnunny, ho tlutai last Lonl Auokl.mil, thou Uovui not -( ltiioi.il, came Imwaid ippue'ill} as i mulnioi in Hn 
lndiLni, ami iot rn loti a Miunto, cLitcd NDVcmhoi liHli, Ihd'J, winch wis desigm d hi ollu I miiiu Ilium III » i ‘u.ip.o 
liuso betwem tin patties 0 no object oi his Minute was to uphold 1o I In uLninsI all Mi if laud Williun ll'iiiinik 
had dtnu with tlu* vil*w oi pioniotuig English htoi Atuit* and 6 c 11*111 c* I lining I) f In* nn ilium nl f lit* Mu li li Iiipmim 1 
but, 011 the othui hand, lim pui post was h> ibingato mj much ol Liml William HeiilimU\ Resolution in win! I0II10 
ultimate aboUtiou td the Banskiit and Maliumudan Colleges 1 1’iolessoi II II Wibon, 111 his IlMon ol I111I1.1 
(Vo) III , pp 307-H), ml 0111m; tn the Minute, says that, “ it gave flu* most libeial ciioimi ii*eimiii to I In e\li risnm 
ot English htndy, 1 esc noil llio Native Colleges hom tlio misappinpnaliou r>l ilie hinds speiutlh n igned to 
them , ami by a liboial dihtiibntioxi id Hchol.ufihips to all the semmaiies alike, mm died, 111 some iln>*i «m , f In 
disoontitmaiu o of the Subsistence Allowances, 011 winch most oi tlu shuli nts, like l.lie pool si linlu , ol tin nuddli 
ages 111 Jilin opo, hail been accustomed, mull 1 all picvious mil*, Hindoo, Al.iliomedaii, ot Chiisli.iu, lo di pi nd 

Lonl Aucddaiurb Educational Minute ol tho 2 till Novonihei, JH HI, oanmit be icgaided a* my in |ii> him Ihhh 

tbo principle ol pi emoting English education, ami I In* |n»Ii« \ upon who It laud 
William HoiiLmck’fi Educational Rfsulnlioii ol flu* 71 li Maicli, IMi, was lieeil 
English education oontmuod to lie flu* uidei ol Hip da} lint 4 flu 11 wa > 1 
crmsuletablr pic'iudiec in (be minds ol home metnheiH ol Hie < \ il Semn, and 
of ibo ofhcoi a of Government gc 111 tall}, at* ai list flip employ uu nt 111 I In Public 
Horvii 0 ol those who had luoeivorl this English education The plausible excuse wlueb fliey gave jot lliaf obps tmu 
was, that nun who wuo tiaiuuiod, a* they haul, with luatlieiuatich, ami weie able (0 lepeat Kliukespcaie, amt hi 
quote Johnson and Addison, woie unbttod lor tJio dufaes oi flu* Publu N< mee, w hull iccpmed a »»n af deal ol 
oiliuial knowledge imrl e\pei lenco , but 111 pi nportimi .w > the men who had adopted lliose pit |ii<ln «* 1 fill fin Scniei, 
the fueling giadually rliocl out, and 111 the comse oi time a cmmefion anise in flu* minds id flu mo. I iiilhn nltal 
nieniho] s of the Hei vice, that those suiimiaties ought to be nincle the nuisei y nl die Public S11 vu e, and lliaf the 


Loid Hat dingo’s Educa- 
tional Ee solution ofXOtb Octo- 
ber, it*44, in flavour of the em- 
ployment of successful Native 
Studonts 


Government, wlmdi was at ho Jaif;u an expense iot the pin poses ol Mi turn (mil, om;lif lo oldain huiiii henefif horn H, 
by heinti t iiablud lo pbwe tlio must ad>aucut htndruts 111 m l nations of public iiusf. It wan f Ins '•mwiu l q letditig 
wbuh i*.b\e use bo fbe celchtafed Notiheaficm id JjomI llaiduiqe, at HiimIosc ol 1H I f* That >11 il ili« ahou, known 
as “ JjiimI JIatilinqe'h Kdmational Resolution,’* of the 1 0f li Oitohcs, aimed ai imlim f> 1 neoiua^ismnl 

to lOnghsb csliiiaticm, by luddint? out piospoc^tn ol Government employment fu siiiephsliil and mm itoriou* sfiiduil 1 
Thu Pi me tpal pat t oi the Jbenolufion limb iw IoIIowh — 

“ The (lovoinm-Ueiieial having taken into Ins cenhiclei ation Hu* ouhluq* sfafe id edueutioiim Hemj>al, mid 
being eJ- lipiuuiu tliat it is highly definable to afimd it eveiy leusonuble eiuoupagcmieiii, by holding md fo f.bosi 
who havi3 Ukon advantage oi the uppru tunity ol msti iietion uiToided lo flieui, a fail pnwpect ol employ mud in 
the Public Hervxoo, and thaioby not aidy to lewaiil individual mei it, but to enable tlu* Hfute Lo peolit as lately, 


* Pi A tonndw BufTn evidpnoo— Punt(»il Porliameutaty Faiiois Btmtf Nripuit ol the Weleet Omnuiillpoof Hie IIoiihp of Utftbi 
(18H2-IHJ on J urban Tnntonov, p 54 

+ Mr J 0 Marflhmttu‘» svidwws— Punted Piuluuasakucy Papou Awf/i Ki‘poit of Lho feJoku Uommiliuu of the Huuho of Pom 
rums (185B) on Indian Tomtom#, p, 81, 
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rsoum as the lakottaob of offioul bubutiss 

tin! us oajI> as possible, by tho result of the measures adopted of late yeaia for the instruction of the people, as 
" L 1 *' ^ ^ l0 ' ni|W, <-'ut as by pm ate mdmduals and Societies, has lesolved that, in every possible case, a prefer - 
< ini shall Ik ^i\un in the selection of candidates foi public employment, to those who have been educated in the 
■ list kiii mu i tliir* established, and especially to those who have distinguished themselves theiein by a moie than 
mil • ii \ d’urccni mint aiul attainment ” < 

Ihii Ih iiiJiiLjuli, no doubt, gave considerable stimulus to English education, though some complaints were 
Policy of making English against its op eiation, audit had only a gift dual and partial effect 

tho langu'go of official bufil-~ Tho Resolution, howevci, is significant, as mai king nn important stop of the 
1S20 so early as policy of employing in the Government soi vice, pei sons who had satisfied 

the tests of the Government English educational institutions— -a policy which 
li.ul I.hii (hum, ml lui many ycais “ A veiy geneial opinion had piovailod foi somo jcdis past, tliat Pmsiun ought 
to In* di^ai (It'd , but, there was nut the sarao concmicuce of sentiment os to wliat language ought to bo substituted 
lot it Our paiij adioratid tho use of English, on the giuund, that it wa6 of mai e impoiiance that the pidgeH, 
a holt, ul to dmilr a <asc, should thin (Highly nndoi stand it, than tho poisons themselves who woi o interested mit 
tluif il tin Kumpe.in ollims iihod then own language m ofhcial piocoodmgs, they would be much moio independent 
»I tin* pi i mi ions iiilliLciir oof then adnuiiisli alive offic rus , and ilut fclie gcmoiai encouragement winch would 
Im uni'll to flu si u ol English, by if* adoption as tho official language 1 , would give a puwciJnl imp ids o to the 
(iinuii'is ol n.i 1 1 \ c culighleiniient Hume ^cmih ago tins opinion was tho prevailing ono among those who wut 
Jinhiii (hlr to I lie |il,m ol giving the Natives a libei al Em op can education, and it was ovan adoptod hy the Bengal 
I In v i 1 ! mill'll I Tins appiais irom a letter hum tho Her rutary to the Ilcngal Goveinmout (m tho Pension Depoit- 
iiH'iii l in llu* Uomiuiiti'c ui Public Lnsti uctiorr, dated the 2bth June, 1820, imm which tho following extract uuj 
be ifunh (I, as i In owing light upon the policy of introducing the English lauguago as the lan guage of business 
in puliln olliies, own it iliat only pound The letter iau as follows — 

1 One ol the mosi mi put taut questions coimocted with tlio present rtrscnwnon is, that of the nature and degree 

Lotlor ol tho Government of of 0,100111 ft£ 5 0,nei,t fco Ul ° biud y oI a,u lj3ll 8 llsL linage, which it is necessary 
Boh gal, da tod 20 th Juno, 1829, and desuabJo ioi tho Government to hold out, independently ol providing 
lunouneuig tho future adop- books, toaelioiH, and tho ordmaay means oi fcmtion Youi Couiun ttuo hob 
Ofho *b ^ m ^ u ^ho observed, that unless English bo made tlio language of business, political 

ntgoliation, and ]aiispiudenco, it will not be urnvci sally or extensively 
<iiinlu*il by om im(jw MibjeitH — Mr Wackeiusu*, in tbe Noto annexed to youi Rcpoifc, dated tho Jul instant, uiges 
dnnejN I lie espedu in*j ol a dedal a turn by Government, that tho English will bo eventually used ab tho language of 
IniMin ft . , ui Jin wise, with the uia priity ui oui solrolois, ho thinks, that all we ‘do to encouiago ihc nupusition 
mu d be migalmy , 1 and i enimiu ends that it bo immodiatoly notified, tliat, after the evpiiation ol tin oo j cars, 
a det ided pn i< ic me will be given to paudulatos for oillco, who may add a knowledge of English to otlioi quahhea- 
i ions The I lellu Ocmiuiitteu have also advocated, with gi oat foi oo and oanicstuoss, tho cxpedienoy ol miduriug 
I be English i be language ol onr public tribunals and Oom'spondcnoo, and the xtercssiiy oi niakiiig known that 
sin It is out even! n d pm pone, il wo wish tho study to bo suocosslnlly and extensively piosocutod 

I in pushed with a deep conviction ol tho liupoitauco oi the subject, — and coirlially dispon'd to promote tin 
great object ol unpin* mg Imlut, by spreading abioad iliu lights oi Euiopcan knowledge, morals, and civilisation, — 
Ins Loidhbip in Goum'il, Iiiih no hesitation m stating to youi' Committee, ami m authorising yim to onuoimoe to 
all emieei'iiod m the sufiei niteiidemuo til join Native Hcnn nai ics, tlmt it is tho wish, and admitted policy oi the 
Untidi Guv eminent to rnidei its own Ungnago gradually and ovontually tbe language oL public bubinosu, 

I lituiigliuiit Hie i f Mini i y , ami iliat it will omit no opportunity of giving every reasonable and practicable degree ol 
i'UNiiUM/»ement iri tlio eveuiiliun ul this jiiojeet At thy same time, his Lordship m ('ounul, is not prcpaiod to 
i nine lot wai d with any djhlmit and spuciho pledge as to tlio period and niaumi of diuting so groat a change m 
the sysleiu ol om internal economy, nor is such a pledge considered to bo at all mdisiuuiflablo to tho gradual and 
cuuiiDMH iiillilment of one views Lt ih coiiecivod Ural, ashunuug the oxis+anoo oi that disposition to octane a 
knowledge ul liiighsli, wlnehiH dooLivod in tho uonuspondenco nowboJcno Government, and forms tiro ground- 
work ot our present pioceiHliugH, a general asHuianoo io tire above eiioot, combined with tho anong^nonts m train 
for providing tlio imiaus oi instruction, will onsaro our obtaining, at no drat«urt period, a ooitain, though hmited, 
number ol roM[KKdablo native Englinh scholars , turd more uftoctual and decisive mcasur ob may bo adoptod hereafter, 
whim a body of competent toacliuTH shall Iravo boon provided in the Upper Fxovrnoes, and tho superiority of air 
English eduoatiou Is mom genowdly reoogmaod and appreciated 

* lit j* 0 UorshM&’f ondouoe Printed Parhamoatary Papen i B#th Beport of tho Soloofc Committee of the House of Com- 
minis (&Wj on Indian Vomtarta* p, 41fc App. P t TMW^y*n-*0s th$ Bdw*tm tfth$ P«»p U if Into*, p 145 
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ENGLISH EDUCATION HT INDIA 


Policy of adopting English 
aa the language of official busi- 
ness announced so early a a 
1829, and followed in Lord 
Hardings’s Resolution of 10th 
OQtohBr, 1844 


“ As intimated, however, by the Delhi Committee, the use of the English in our public correspondence 'with 
Natives of distmctioii, moiB especially in that which is of a complementary natuie, would in itself be an important 
demonstration in favoui of the new couise of study, as serving to indicate pietty doatly the fatal e intentions oi 
Government , and then b appeals to bB no objection to the immediate application of this incentive to a ceitam 
extent, and undoi the requisite limitations Tho expediency, mdBBd, of levuing the ftoveinoi- General" fi corres- 
pondence with the highei classes of Natives on the above principles, has befrao, more than onco, undergone* 
discussion and consideration , and the Goveinoi- General in Council, deems the piosont a suitable occasion loi 
resolving to address the Native Chiefs and nobility of India m the English language, (especially thuso losidmu 
in oar own Provinces,) whenever theic is reason to believe, cithci that tliBj have themselves acquired a knowledge 
of it, oi have about them persons possesbinq that knowledge, and, generally, m all instances whoie ilio adoption ol 
the new medium of con espondenoe would bo acceptable and agiecablo ” * 

The policy of ultimately adopting English as tho Hnguage of official business, though announced so far Inc k 

as 1829, as is apparent fiom tho pi o coding extiact, coni d not be put into 
opeiation foi many yoais to come, and, indeed, when that poliry was limit 
piacticall^ leoDgnizod by Loid Haidmge's Edacatioual Rosnlntion ul the JOtli 
Octoboi, 1814, mnch difficulty oaoso m putting it into opeiation Upon tho 
Resolution being communicated to tho Committee of Puhlir insiiiietinn, th.d 
body fiamod ceitam lulos for holding examinations loi tlioso who weic in 
lecmvo certificates of qualification foi Government service The scheme of examination thus establish* d g.ui* 
piommence to those subjects of study which woio locogmzDd in the Government Colleges, to the pm fusion ol 
subjects of aicligious chaiactoi, which foimod tho distinguishing fcatuie ol tho oducational institutions eslablislied 
by the Missionanes Rofeinng to this mattei, Mr J C Maiskinan, in his cvidenco before a Select Cnm nutter of 
the House of Commons, on tho 21st July, 185), said — 

“ Afeoling of tho greatest possible dissatisfaction was thus created among tho Missionaries, as m.iy well be 

Dissatisfaction caused by flll PP 0SD[i > ^ became a subject of lomonstianco with tho Coimiil of 
the proceedings of the Ednaa- Education, and this led to a long discussion, which was earned on, with 
turn Committee under that feelings not of mutual concession, and only endod in oxaspci atiiu* hotli 
Resolution paatios ThB education given in tho Missionaiy Schools ihiiot altourthei, 

but ve^y considerably, of aiehgious ohaiactei , consequently the books which aic nsrd diftei gicatly limn flioso 
which aiB employed m tho Government Institutions, and tho disoassion which aiosoliad tolaionu 1 tn Hit* hook <4 
which should be made the subject of examination Tho Missionaries had majiifeslod ail objpilnin in tfu> study 
of Shakespeaie and of the English diamatists On the othez hand, the Committee of Public iusi i nH ion hurt 
an equally strong objection to examine the students of the Missionary Institutions m Paloy’s Evident os of (Jluis- 
tiamty, and othei hooks of the same chaiactei Tho conboquonco has heon vmy doploiablo, bccanso it lias howh 
discoid among those who have the samB object in viow, namely, tho enlightenment ol thoNativcH It lias <i!mi 
produced a veiy unfavourable eltoct on the minds of the students of tho Misbionaty CoIlegcH , whether light or 
wrong, they have boen lod to suppose that thore wore two castes in education, tho Bialimm and tho Sooth a i asir, 
and that those who were tiained up in tho regnlai Oithodox Colleges of the Government writ* of tin* Ihalunui 
caste, and those who had been educated m the Missionaay Institutions belonged to a lowot and an iiifts itn t hiss 
Now, as tbe ob|eot of this e xamina tion was not to test the acquirements of tho students ui any paitu ulnr honk, 
but lather to ascertain then progress in general ktorature, it is very possible that a sjm it of ronriliaiion might, 
have lomovBd every difference, but theio was no spirit of conciliation, 1 am suuy to say, inuiiili'Htuil on rithrr 
part , and the oonsequenoo has been, that both paities are now exasporotod agamst oaoli other, anti \ do not huo any 
prospect whatever of having tlus discord hoalad under existing cucumstanocs ” f 

Loid Hardinge’a Resolution of 1844, ihtmgh intended to encourage English oduoatimi by offiaing prospects of 
Progress made by English Government patronage to those who had suorcshfully Intuit tho English 
Education, especially m Ben- language, could nut bo putmto opeiation as much an might bp oxpootrd, partly 

031 account of political and administrative reasons upon wlucli it ih unuum- 
sary to dwell here It is more to tbe puipcse to desciibo bow Car English oducalion hod made progm* at that 
ponod and for some years afterwards Speaking of the state of English oduoatiou, Mr J 0 Mawdimau gave the 
following description in his deposition befoie a Select Committee of the House of Commons, on tho 18th July, 181ft 


* Trevelyan — 0*ihs Mvoatton qf tha PtopU of Indw, pp 14 W47, nota i 

+ Hvidonoe of Mr J D Manhman--Pruted Parliamentary Pap sirs 8mth Eeporfc of the Select Oommiltoo of tho Bouea of Com- 
none [lBBftJ on Indian Territories, pp 81, 82 
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STATISTICS OF ENGLISH VDUOATIOir IH 1852 

“ Within the Bengal Presidency, we have three descriptions of English schools and seminaries The first 
consists of those which aze paid by the State, and are under the immediate direction of the Government In 
Bengal and J3ehar theie are 81 such schools and colleges, embracing 4,241 scholars The various Missionary 
So< ictus in tho same piovmcca, have also established vaaious schools and colleges, foi the education of the Native* 
in the English language and in Emopean scienco, and I find, accoiding to the latest letnm, that the number ui 
'•rlinolb and colleges connected with them amounted to 22, and that the nnmbei of students was about 6,000 As 
the fttnd) of English is exceedingly popnlai among the Natives of Bengal, and they ais anxious to give then 
* hildion as laigo a knowledge of it as possible, many of those Natives 'who liavB received on English education, 
hoi in tho Missionary or in the Government Schools, have established piopnetaiy schools foi English tuition, 
t‘ all those who aie ablo to pay either a smaller oi a laigei sum leoeive instruction I have novel been able to 
obtain any iBtuin, cither of the number of schools oi of the nuinhei of scholars m those piopiietury institutions , 
bat I should think that, in and about Calcutta, the numbei of scholars docs not fall much shuit of 1,500 The 
inimbw, howcvoi, may be consnleiably gi eater I find, accoiding tD the last Repent, in tho Agia Presidency, that 
tho numbei of Government Schools and Colleges amounts to eight, and the nnmbei of SLholais in them to 1,546 
In the sumo Presidency, the Missionaries have 22 English schools, in which 1,754 students aie receiving education , 
but as English is not so popular in tho North-Western Provinces a? rt is in Bengal, I am not aware that thoie are 
any pi opi jotary schools in any of the gieat cities in those Pi evinces The education has been earned bo a veiy 
high pitch m the Government Institutions Tho students receive the some kind of instruction which is comprised 
iu the compass oi a liberal education m tins count* y, and go through the whole cncle of literature, of philosophy 
and ut scionc o Many of the Missionary Schools also embi ace the same large lange of instruction, and the cducatiun 
gnun m them is etjually compi ehensive In some of the mfciioi Missionary Schools, and more particularly m the 
lower class oi pi opiictaiy schools, where they have not the some command of ibsouicbs tor obtaining supenoi 
tutois, the education is of lather an infenoi character, and more elemontoay than in the highei institutions The 
Natives exhibit gieat sharpness and great piecooity of intellect They have also very great powers of application 
In many oi those institutions, the youths, who have leachod the head of them, have obtained an amount of know- 
U ilgc, which would not do disoicdit to some of the best institutions m this country ” * 

Kiimlarprogtosfi, upon a more oi less extended scale, was made by English education m the Pi e&idencaes of 

Madras and Bombay, and the following Abstract Statement f respecting educa- 
iis^Bd^aUon^^B^V 0 tion under each Presidency m British India, dated East India House, 4th 

May, 1852, piesented to tho House of Lords, throws light upon the general 
4‘ihu statistics of that poiiod — 
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Rs 7,14,597 
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or £66,998 






" "• JBvidonoa of Mr J 0 Harshmaa — Pnnted Parliamentary Papers B%*t\ Report of tbs Select Committee of the House of 
Oommons (1633) on Indian Territories, pp 35, 36 _ _ “ 

t and Pip* t preaented to the House oi Lords, i elafeve to the aflairs of the Bait India Company (1865-53), p 87 
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B2T&LISB BDUOinOB IB HTDUe 


As a general view of the condition and progress of English education during the period to which this 
Sir Frederick Holliday’s ge- chapter relates, the following statement of Sir Frederick Holliday before a 
neral view as to the condition Select Committee of the House of Commone, on the 25th July, 1853, may 
of English. Education in 1858 j, e q^od 

“1 think the progress of education since 1833 has been satisfactory i it has been continuous, and, on the 
whole, in the light direction , the lBsnlts, as far as wo can judge of them by observing the conduct and oharactei 
of those who have been educated at the institutions, and have gtmo forth into the world, of whom a great many 
have been employed in Government situations, and a good many m pi i vat a situations, arc that they me improved 
vary much m morals, and in conduct, by the education which they have i eceivcd , I think the/ ore a suponoi 
class, altogethei to those who preceded them, who weie eithoi less educated according to oui views, or not educated 
at all Thme is yet, however, a good deal to he done , it is not the opinion of those who are interested in educa- 
tion m India, that enough money is spent upon it, the loason being, of bouts o, that thozc has not been hitherto, 
genei ally, money to spend , the desire is, that as fast as means con bB found, as fast as the Government is in 
possession of moans for that puiposo, those means should be applied to the extension of odu cation, it being a 
matter, in the opinion of poisons m anthaiity m Lidia, of the veiy last importance, supeuoi pci haps to all others, 
towards the nnpi ovemBnt of oui administration Theie is on opinion, also, that o duration lias not boon c ^tended 
huifieiontly m the way ot Vernacular teaching, and in that lespoct I see mem for lmpiotomcut , but on the whole, 
at> I began by saying, the lesults ate satisfactory and piomismg 11 * 


CHAPTER XVI. 

PROPOSALS TO ESTABLISH UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA IN l&tti — PARLIAMENTARY ENQUIRY 
INTO INDIAN AFFAIRS IN 1853 — PETITION TO PARLIAMENT BY MR 0 II CAMERON, 
FOR ESTABLISHING- UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA— VIEWS OF SIR OIIARLES TREVELYAN, 
MB MARSHMAN, PROFESSOR H H WILSON, AND SIR FREDERICK HALLIDAY, ON THE 
SUBJECT 

From the account which has been given in the preceding ohaptois, it is apparent that tlip earliest and 
Scheme of a University at 8 left * es * activity in the cause of Public Instruction was ovinced in Bengal, 
Calcutta, proposed in 1845 1104 only ty the Government, but also by the poople themselves ; who indeed, 

hod boon foremost m seeking English education It was, that dm e, m that 
Presidency, that the first proposal to found a Univemty in India was mode So for hack os the 25th ol Or tuber, 
1845, tho Council of Education at Calcutta, undar tho Presidency of Mr Charles JTay Oamoinn, piepaieil a plan 
or a University at Calcutta, Lorn which the following extract may ho qnotod, os thiowmg light upon the uai li 
ustmy of University Education m India The pioposod plan began with the following — 

“ Tho piesont advanood state of education in the Bengal Ficsuloney, with tho Luge aiul aunnall) me teasing 
rumba of highly-eduoatod pupils, both m public and piivats institutions, rendeis it not nulv t \ficrlirnt mid 
idvuablo, but a mattoi ot stiiot justice and necessity, to confer upon thorn sorue mink of distinction, by nhieit 
hqy may be looogmiscd as poisons of liboial education and enlightened minds, capable, from tlie lilemiy anil 
oientiho tramuigthoy have undo gone, of enteiing at once upon the active datum ol lile, of commencing the 
iraotioal puieuit oJ tho leaxnod piofossinns, including m this doscuption the hnsmess of lnsteuoliug tin 1 nsinp 
enemtion , of liolibng tlie higlioi offices uudoi Government opon to nativos, after duo official qualification , oi 
t taking the rank m eonoty act aided in Eniope to all members and graduates of the Universities - -The 
oly moans of accomplishing this gieat object n by the cstabbshmBnt ot a Central University, mined uith 
le powax of granting degrees iu Aits, Stienoo, Law, Medicine and Civil Engineering, incorporated by * Hjiwial 
4tof the Legislative Oounoxl of Indio, and endowed with the privileges onpiyod by all Chaitorod Uiimnsitios 
x Great Britain and Ireland After caiofully sladyxng the laws and constitution of tho Universities oi Oxford 

• Frutefi Parliamentary Pupon Buth Itepoit of tlie Select Uootmitteo of the Hoose of Oommona, on Indian Terri tori m (1058), 
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mid Comb] id go, wi th those of the recently establish©*! University of London, the latter alone appears adapted 
to the wants of tlie native community 11 * 

The Uinvoisity was to consist of a Chancelloi, a Viae-choncBlloi and Fellows, constituting a Senate divided 

Constitution of the r 121 * 0 Sc-ienoe and Oivil Engineeimg, Medicine and 

University at Calcutta ^ Suigeiy, and a Faonlty of Aits for gonoial oontiol and snpeuntendence 

An examiration of candidates, for UogieBS m all the Depot tments was to be 
held at least once a year, and conducted oither by Examine! s appointed fiom among the Senate, oi by any 
oilioi ru'isrms specially nominated by that body, and the benefits of those ovnminataons weie to be extended to all 
inshtiitirms, wlictlioi Government ot pnvate, appioved of by the Senite, piovidedthe candidates fiom such 
jnstH utnms cnnioim to such Regulations as may be enacted 1 espocting the comse, exfcont and duiation of study 
with the cut tihoates that will be lequued, authority being gi anted for the issue of the same Affcei giving an 
oii< I mp ol the pioposcd Regulations, tho scheme ended with th.B followmg ob solvations — 

k Tlio above is a inngh outline of a plan, ilio caiiyiug out of which would fotm one of the most impoitajit 

Benefits expected from the 01118 111 histoiy ot education m India It would open the paths of houuui 
proposed University at Cal- and distinction aliko to evciy clatf. and ovoiy institution , would onoouiage 
ouiiak a high stanilaidol qualification tluoughont the 1 Pi esidoney, by bestowing 

|iistly-eai ned lewaids upon th os o who had spout yeaisin the acquisition of knowlodgo, and lendrimg then 
litrury lnmonis a muuop ol oiiiolnnient as well as of social distinction It would ionio\e most of tho objcotiou^ 
in ged ag mist the o vi sting system of ovamiuation of camLilatcs £oi public omplnpnont, without lowoung the 
it unlaid ol mlmmation l oqan oil , and would in a voiy tew yeais pLorlnco a body of native public bcrvmts 
hiiponm m chaiailei, attain merits, and ofhuoncy, to any ot thou piedccesinis It wuuld cmcoaiago the cultivation 
ol jlie iif land sciences, and call into ovixtenco a cliss ot native uclntccts, onginooix, suiveyois and educated 
I iiiullioldi is, wlioso inlluimco would zapully and ceLtainly diliuse a taste loi the more refined and intellectual 
pleasures and pm suits oJ tho West, to tho qiadual extinction oi tho Biioivatiiig and degrading snpoi stations of tlie 
K iw t I iic l rased furihtieH ol nitmcoiuso, b} nru'aiis of Roiliuads, with tho mtenoi ol the countiy, the North-West 

Pi mini ( .i.iil with Eiunpc, would cause tlioso influences to ladiato fiom the ceutip of civilization, with a velocity 
and i‘lu' 1 1 hen tolirti unknown in India, and, m fact, would lie attended with all tho advantages that have boon 
t 4 »i iii ili'd in Instmj to have Jollowod a judumns, enlightened, ovtondod and sound system of oducution, eucomagod 
b\ suitable rewaids and ibbtinctioiiH The adoption oi tho plan would only be attended with a very trifling 
expeiiM 1 to Government m the commoncoment , foi in the oom se of a few yoais tho pi ocoeds of tho Fee Fund 
would In* moil 1 than Milhoient to duiiay ovoiy oxponsc attourlod upon tho University It would iaise tho charnctei 
and ini|Hiil.aii* , iuil tin 1 whole Education Depai tniuiit in public estimation, and ultimately placo the oiluritpd 
nata\ i*i ol this great eni|iiio upon a level with tluiiO of tho western woild That tliu timo for such a mousuie 
has ui livid, is lully piovud by tlie Bttmdiud of ovcolloiioo attainod lu the Fionioi solioLu ship ovaminations oi the 
Cim uni ni Education, anil tlio creditable skill and piohnonLy t vhibitod by the gioduatohot the Medical College, 
whoso exam mat urns, m (Montand ilifhcnlty, aie much gioatei than those of any of tho Colleges of Swqeons w 
(heat Biitam, and in a piuely piofcsumual point oi view, neaily on a pai with those lorpmed from the Medi&J 
gradual eu ol moht Butish Cnivoihitios fl + 

These pi oposals made so iar hack as 1845 for tho cstablishmont of a Umveifeity at Calcutta wero discoun- 
tenance! by tho authorities in England, and appear to have lam m abeyaaioe 
foi many yeais It was not tdl Pailiament took up tho subject of the re- 
newal oi tho East India Oompany’b Chailei in 1852-5*1, tliafc tho pioposals 
ipeoivod any tangible attention Undui the Act of Pailiamont 8 and 4, Wm 
IV , C 88, tho tuim ul the Comp any 1 b Govoiumout m Tndia was to expire cm 
tho 80th oi Apul, 1884, and it was deemed noues&aiy to liuid a Pailiamcntaiy 
enquiry into the Indian Hltaim as hail buou tho oubtom Lufoio lonowmg tho Ghaiter Foi this purpose Select Com- 
mitters of the House ot Louis, and oi tho House of Commons wero appointed, and they collected amass of evidence, 
fi mu w Inch nun h mlmmation can be gathered os to tho piogiose and policy ot Eughsh education in India The ou- 
qiui y rehuUrfsI m the Art of Pailunient, 10 and 17 Vjc , C 03, which was passed on tho 20th of Angnst, 1883, and by 
which, until Pailinmmt hliould otheiwise piovide, all tho territories then m tho possession and undoi the Govern- 
ment of the Want India Company, win e to continue under such Government, in trust faz Hoi Majesty Tho Aot 
was avowedly temporary, and romtunod m force only ior a very shozt peiiod, hut as having a bearing upon Englmh 

* Pi luted Pnrhttttiontary Fapoxs Stconi Eeport of tho Seloot Oomnuttoe of the House of Lords on Indian Temtones (185Xr-58), 
p 028, App O t A , P 820 
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education, it contained a pi ovision by wlndi the appomtmonts to the 0ml Sorvioe and tbo Medical Seivirp in 
India woie withdrawn fiom the Dnootors of tho Company end tin own open to public competition 

Tr» the course of the Paahamentaiy enquiry abovcmontioned, many petitions wcio pioscnted to P.uli inn nf, 
_ , . . , _ and among otheis, tlieie woe one which deserves luslont.il linpniluui 

Mr Charles Huy Cameionfor m connection with High English Mac .ition in I mini and in iv Ik ipwtid 

establishing Umvei sita.es in hoi e iw eitenso as it is fall nC impnit«int mnttei exptesstsd iu iciy hind 

India, dated a Oth November, language It innb as follow s — 

1852 “!77te hinnlle PolUion of Vhurh\ J[m/ Camuriu, info Fomllt 1 It min $ nj 

flu* Connnl of India, Pnsidmb of the Indian Laic Cw/iwuss/rw, and n/ ih (Jimntil nj Kdntnium fin JJuufttl 
“ HlJMliLT KlNAMf.1ir — 

“That, oh L^osidcnt of tho Conncil of Education tm 13onq.il, jum pot it j mu i hail oppnitmiiiiis nf obseiun-* 
the dosiio and the capacity of Lugo nnmheis nt the native 'youth nf India, lot the .uipiisit urn nf Em opt in 
litriatuie and science, as well as the capacity of the most distinguished among them, fm lilting fheni'elvi In 
cntci tli l Civil and Medical Un\ on anted Koi\ iocs of the East India Compauv, tml to piaclise in (hr lemud 

pi Dies sums 

fit That tlio said native y noth aio limdeied Liotti making nil the picigies* thev .lie capable of m flu o ipiMliou 
of the soul liteiatnie and Micnee 

tl Fu\t .Because tlieie is not m Iliitish India any CTnueisity, with pout i In giant. Begin n as is ihmi h\ 
U ni vlm situ s in Emopo 

u Hwtmtlly Because tho Em opcan lnstnutms of the said ii.it ive vmilh do not In long to anv ol tin t *i»\ ♦ 
nun ted Koiv ic es nf the Hast India Company, .mil do not, then Inn*, whafevci mav lie thin li .Lining and labuti, 
nt'cupy a position m Society wlin h Lonim anils tin i esprit nf thin pupils 

1 TIhhUi/ Because no pi*o vision has hern made im tlu educatiun of ail) of tin vml native > out li m Kii'daud 
without pii*|urlice to then < as to ot lohgious J tidings 
“Yoiu pctitionoi, thcioloxe, piays, — 

“That ono oi mmo Universities may he established in Untish India 

“That a Covcmantod Education Hemee ma) be created, analogous In the Covenanted Civil and Midnal 
Kbi vires 

w That one oi name Establishments mil) be esi eat ml, at wliuh the iiritive youth ol India may m i*ei\i , m End mil, 
witlnmt jnejuilicL' to thur caste oi udigirms feelings, such a sec ulai ciucat.jiui as may ipialily Hutu Im aduu mu 
into the Civil and Medical Hemces ol the East India Coinpau),— 

“ Anri youi petitinnei will ovoi pray 

“JIU/A Noo( mho* 1852 »C fl (Jami mis w * 

Upon tho piopos.il contauLod in this petition, much evidence wan taken by tlu Kelcrt Committees, mid the 
Views of eminent witnesses VJtfWS M,nu ‘ the nnpoitant witnesses, on the proposal to establish llnivm. 
befoie tho House of Lords, as fcitios in ludiamay he quoted lino Mi 0 II Cameioii, upon hum' i.kid 
to establishing Umveisitios in as to the* proposal contained in bis petition n-gunliug thee lahlishmrntol 
India. Universities hi rndia, e\pl.inu*(l bin views boloir a Kelert CummiUcr of tin 

House ol holds, cm the 7th July, 1851, m the Inflowing woids — 

“My suggestion would amount to bins, that tlieie should be m enedi of the meat C'apilal (bln , m India 

a Uvimtsify, that is to say, at Calcutta, at Madias, at ISnmluv, and a I Ar-ia, 
oi^bns piopot a£ 8 those loiu c il ns being the eenfiesol Join dislnut l.iiiL'imy*^ , (\ibiiila being 

the locus ol the Heng.ih*e liingu.igc 1 , Madias ol the Tiimil, Hmubay nf the 
Maluaf U*e, and Agi a ol the Jfnidee fn tlio>e Imu Univcnsjl ics would lw taught, .11*001 due* to m\ notions, the 

Kugiisli lauguiige, ami all the liic-rotme that it Miniums, and s<ien« ( e also lit the same laimino’e , ami at the same 
time, the lorn languages that I have 1 ineulioiu il would also ho eultnaLul Native sf inlcmts wmilil In* prat ti nl 111 
1 1 mishit unis I is un English into each ol those lunguageh ami fiom cwh ol lima* laieMiages into Euglidi Hieiy 
eneounigemont wbieli tho flovenmient oan give, would be given to (lie pirMluetinn ot original winks in (hose natm 
languages That system almwly evists to a considerable extent, but tlieie ih no Cnmisitv , fbeieis no boify 
wlmdi has tho irnwni 1 oi granting cbgiees, and that sort of eiiemnagi im at. appenis to Im- one wliirh tin* Nativew 
ate fully desirous ot They have at rued at a point at which they aie (pule upn fur tf, ami I Im) themselves 
aie oxtwinoly dobirouB oi it that is to wiy, thoHo who luwo alrtadj lieiielitecl by this sjstnn ol English education 


* rnnted Parhamontarjr Fapnrs F*nt of tho Molcjob OcwmmttHP ol tho Hcmoo of Cwnmcmn rm lacli'in TomtovaM flNaSj. 
pp HID, 011, Ip p No 7 
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xfremoly dosii ons of those distinctions, and are extremely desirons of having that sort of recognition of their 
position as subjects of the Queen of Gheat Bntain ”* * 

Upon the same subject, Sir Charles Tzevelyan’s views were expressed in the following woids — 

I think an University should bB established at each of the Piesidouoies, consisting of two departments 

Sir Chailes Trevelyan’s 0110 ^P 01 ^ 111 ® 11 * should he foi the purpose of on examination foi all-comers, 

viows tv heievei educated, in all the superior and advanced hianohes of bBculm 

knowledge, and tor giving diplomas and dogiees in them One impen taut 
Mih|i»ft of examination will be English litoiatuie the yonng men from the Government Colleges will bung 
up ibui Mi.ikcspeai e, then Milton, thou Spectatoi, thou Johnson,— while the 3 onng men Jhomthe Missionary 
Si limits will bung up then Palcy, thou Butlei, theu Burnet’s Hwtoiy of the Refounation, theu Daubigne’s lute 
11I LmlJun, and so Imth In Sauscnt and Arabic litoiatuie, the young men educated at ths Government Colleges 
will \ii* with those who have 1 etoived tlioii msti notion liom piivato teacheis, nccoiding to the ouginal native 
hshion Anothoi subject of examination will be medicine and suigeiy, anothei will be law, another will be 
cnil uiguimmg, siuvoTing, and nicbifceotuie , auotbei will be natmal philosophy, cbcnusti y, metallaigy, dc , 
mof Iku will bo the hno nits And I consnlci that a distinct 1 elation and channel ot communi ca tion should be 
*'sf itblisluul, im the jmi po?o of tiansfeiimg young men who pass tho best examinations 111 law to the pnblic 


The views ol annthoi impnitant witness, Mi J C Maishman, may also be quoted 

‘ TIip git at oli | UL t of rlesuo in India, as a 1 cmedy foi this btate of things, is the establishment oi Umveisities , 

Mr Marshman’s views 0116 UmV01Sity at eadb of tLe iam at Agi l, Calcutta, Madias 

and Bombay It is a mattei of gioat impoitanco to the piogioss of oduoa- 
liun in India, tluL this Uni voisity should bo established upon thB exact model of the London Um^oihity heio, 
lint its functions should not bo to teach any bianch of knowledge,, but to examine and to classify, and to 

drones to tlioso who lud boon taught in othen lustiintions The Government Colleges would then stand in 
|in*i 1 i\) the sanio iilafcumslnp to tho Umveisity as tho Missionary Colleges, m any othei institutions thionghout 
I lu 1 count ly * t 1 ***** * The UnivoisitiBs would, of comse, giant degioos inlaw, and all those 

hIio him i* in xious to uh tain them, as n passport to oolebiity, would moke themselves os poifeot masteis ot the 
iciic L* «is possible The advantage to ho douvei fiom such Umversitios would bB gioat , they would moate a 
spiuf ol laudabltMUiuibition among tho vauous educational institutions m the oonntiy, and give a vmy gieat 
si 111m l us, gimeially, to tlio cause of education, and at tho same tune enable the Got eminent to ascoitain who were 
I be most qualified students foi pnblic employment, oounBcted with all the institutions Ihioughout the eountiy "■{ 

Tlioie wino also othoi impoitant witnesses who favouiad the proposal to establish Uuiversitios m India , 

but among those who were opposed to the schomo, the name of Piofes&oi H 

VW^oppoaodtoSeSoflol 8 H Wi1bo11 * tlie distm^uiahed Onentolist, cannot jkwb umotioed Ref suing 

to the piopoaal, he said — 

“ I confoHb I cannot imagine that any good would ansa from it , but without knowing the exact plan of the 
Um vci hi tics, it would poiliaps bo difficult to foim a conclusive opinion I do not know what is meant by a Univer- 
sity 111 India , if it is to consist in wodiing caps and gown?, and being oalledBachelois of Arts, and Masters of Ax ts, 
I do not see wlitti advantage is likely to accrue from it The Natives certainly could not appxeoute the 
\ .duo ol such titles , it would he oi no advantage to a young man to be called a Bachelor of Aits amongst the Natives 
ol Lidia, who could attach no positive idea to it , it would be inconvenient if it gave him place and precedence 
amongst Kuiopoans , in fact, I cannot consider that any advantages at all would bo doiived Bom such an institution 
(Joitiliwtifl and diplomas given to tho young men who acquire scholarships, and those who have merit, aie suffi- 
4 lent proofs oi then eligibility for oflioo 

Auotlioi class of opposition to the sohome of establishing Universities m India, is represented by the views 

Sir Frederick H alliday ’s ap- expressed by Sir Frederick Halliday, m lus evidence beforo a Select Com- 
prehension as to failure of mittee uf the Hotlsb of Commons, on the 25th J uly, 1853, and which may he 
proposed Universities quoted here as completing the aooount of the various phases of opinion enter- 

tained upon the subject at that time He said — 

“1 am not vory sanguine about Universities m India , certainly I would not have thorn established on the 
footing proposed by Mr Cameron m his evidence before the Committee of the House of Lords He wishes that 
thoy should be established upon a great soale, with a Chancellor and Vice- Chancellor, and Faculties, and things of 


* Printed Parliamentary Papen— Btcond Bepoifc of the Select Committee of the Homo of horde on Indian Temtonee (18S3-D8), 

p S78 t fliP 18® t 18,, p< 1M § Jtb | p 2SC 
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that sort, which appear to me to involve more than we rsquixe, and to be limning ahead of the necessities of the 
times m India, besides which, there aie some difficulties, which Mr Camei on has in some respects lumsolf pimed, 
aiiaing out of that very Resolution of Lord Haidmge Lord Hording e's Resolution was to the eilpet, that all 
distinguished students m public or pnvate seminaries should be prBfeired, other things being equal, foi appoint- 
ments in the public service, and he 1 emitted this Resolution to the Council of Education, with directions to 
frame the details of a system to carry it into effect The Council of Education very natuiaJly thought that 
the only way to do this was to establish general examinations, to which all porsons might come, and which 
should test theu acquirements , and that then, at those examinations, certificates should be givon, onrl those 
certificates should carry in them the effect of Lord Hot dingo’s Resolution Now, as fai as that wont, if. it did 
not foim a University, it was the germ of a University , at all events it waB intended to be so I believe ill 
Cameion, who was the framer of the plan, had that m his head when he fiamod it It tv as also ontimly in 
accordance with what must be done if a Umvoisity were established, that the standard should bo so hud as to 
correspond in its highest degree with the highest instruction given at any affiliated nihtitntion I suppose 
that under any conceivable University system that must be done, and that was done What was 1hi k iojisp- 
quenoe ? — A storm of leprobation which has assailed this plan evei since, and pi event o(l its \ ui open .U ion It. 
was immediately said, ( this standard is an unattainable standard, it is tho standard of tlio highest and Im*sI 
students of the Government Institutions , it is one to which our students can novor attain ’ Tin*- was said |»> 
persons having an interest m private seminaries It was also said, ‘this is a standaid oJ litoiatuie and 
mathematics, and a veiy high one, whereas many of our students aie kept fiom attaining an} Liinm k iui k in 
those branches of knowledge by having then attention chiofly duootodto tho doctuncs of Uhnstiauity Units*-, 
theroforo, you put the whole t h i ng into om hands, and enable us to say wbat is distinction as icgai ds tin* hlutlonls 
m our institutions, we repudiate your plan, and will have nothing to do with it’ They acted in that way, and 
have ever since done bo , and they have vilified the scheme, and thD fiamors of it to tho utmost of then powei 
It appears to me, that if that weie the consequence of establishing a system of examination, to give coitificatc^ 
which should carry a man into the public service, it must be the consequence of establishing a Umvoisity to give* 
degrees to pass a man into the public semco You must always havo a highest standaad, and that htanrlm d must 
be always in accordance with the highest standard of instruction m any of tho affiliated institutions The same 
results would follow, if a system of Universities were caniod out Wo have to deal at pioscmt with a num I il r id 
Government Institutions, some of them carrying education to a very high pitch , and we have to deal with a 
great number of missionary and some private institutions, which aie, generally speaking, very fai luleiim to I lie 
Government Colleges m point of litoral y and mathematical attainments Hole and there one in two or them 
come near the Government Colleges , but still they are below them The Government Institutions bland lort.li 
in thB eyes of the Natives, and ought to stand forth m such a manner that distinctions m thorn must bo moie 
coveted and sought for than distinctions m private institutions ” * 


CHAPTER XVII. 

COMPREHENSIVE DESPATCH OP THE COURT OP DIRECTORS TO TUB GOVERNMENT OP 
INDIA, DATED 19th JULY, 1864, ON THE SUBJECT OP EDUCATION, KNOWN AS HOt 
CHARLES WOOD’S EDUCATIONAL DESPATCH OP 1854— FORMATION OP TUB EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 

It Pm been stated m the preceding dhapter, that by the Aot erf Parliament, 18 and 17 Vie , chapter 96, whit li 
The Educational Despatch of v * s Passed on the 20th of August, 1853, the British TumtonoB in India wnv 
the Court of Directors, dated to continue under the Government of tho East India Company until i'ltrlia- 
19th July, 1854. ment should otherwise provide Tho Parliamentary emjuuy into Indian 

afEsira, which preoedei But enactment, appears to have borne good fruit, so far os tho subject of )n 

* httht PsrbamentMy Pspsrs Swth Report of fhs Seleot Oommittse of ths Boms of Commons on Ind ian Torntorlss (1803 !, 
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nnlN is emu ni mil In 1&>4, the education of the whole population of India was definitely accepted as a State 
and tlie Dispatch fiom the Corot of Dnectois of the East India Company, No 49, of the 19ih Jnly, 1854, 

1 ml <lou n in i Iimi , tlnmqh geneial, twins the principles which should govern the educational policy of tho Govem- 
nnnt.nl India Jtsetfoith ‘ a scheme of education for all India, far wider and moie comprehensive than tht- 
*Sn|ni nu m ,ui> ljnc.il Government, could evei have ventroei to suggest ” Up to the time of its issue the eitoits 
’il * In* I ln\ pi i uncut ui tho cause of education had been marked neither by oonsistency of dnoction, noi by aary 
hit'idfli ni .mu Tlio annual evponditaie upon Public Instruction had been insignificant and uncertain , and tin* 
i our i ni nj its opci alums had not boon deemed worthy the attention of any special depaitment of the State The 
• diUaMtni.il s} stein idahoiatcd in the Despatch was mdeod, both m it? chaiacter and scope, fai in advance of any- 
Hium f \is1ni“ at tlio time ol it? inception It fnimshod, m fact, a mast oily and comprehensive outline, the filling 
up <»l "hu h was lipccssanly to bo the work of many years 1 

Tlir» Educational Despatch of 1854 still toims the chiutei of education in India, and its prop oit was thus 
Its purport * summarized m tho Report of tho Indian Education Commission of 1882 — 

u Tin* Duspaff li oL lH5i comm curls to tlio special attention of the Government of India, tho unpiovBment and 
l.n widei oslension of education, both English and Voinocular, and presexibos as the means for tho attainment id 
til* si* ubjeifs — 

(1) The constitution of a sopaiatc dBpaitinont of tlio administration for education 
($) The institution of Umuusitios at the Piosidency towns 

(•)) Tho ostablishmuiit oL institutions for training tu.iohois foi dll olussos of schools 
(t) The mamtenam u of the ousting Governmont Colleges and High Schools, and tho increase of then 
numhei when nooossaiy 
(5) The establishment ol new Middlo Schools 

(fi) Imusisud attention to Vernacular Schools, indigenous or other, for elementary oduration , and 
(7) Tho uitioibiction of a system of Oiants-in-aid 

u The* attention of Government is specially dnoctod to tho lmportanoo of placing tho moans of acquiring useful 

andpactieal knowledge within reach of tho gi oat mass of tho people The 
Directions as to educational language ls to ho tho medium of msti notion m tho higher blanches, 

and the Vernacular in the lower, English is to be taught whmevei thero is 
a dnmmd for it, bnt it in not to he substituted foi the Vernacular long nag os of tho country The system of 
Guiiits-m-aiil is to be based on tlie piinoiplBof perfect religious neutrality Aad is to be given (so far as the 
tequiieiueiils ol e.uli paitioular District as compaied with other Districts, and the funds at the disposal of Govern- 
ment nmy lender it possible) to all schools imparting a good secular education, piovidod thoy are undei adequate* 
Iticiil management, and are subject to Qoveinmout inspection, and provided that loos, howovoi > small, aro charged in 
them (I i ants are to he foi specific objects, and thoir amount and continuance arc to depend on tho periodical reports 
of (lovoiiimeni Inspectors No Government Colleges or Schools are to bo founded, whore a sufficient number at 
vnstitiifioiiH exist, (apitble, with the aid of Government, of meeting tho local demand foi education , but new Schools 
and Colleges are to bo established and temporarily maintained whore there is little or no prospect of adequate 
ImuJ I'ftnrt bring matlo to moot local requi’emcnts The disconimnancu of any genet ol system of education entirely 
provided by Government, is anticipated with tho gradual advance of the system of grants-m-aid , but the progress 
of education is not to be checked m tho slightest degree by the abandonment of a single school to probable decay 
A lompi’choitHivo system ol scholarships is to ho instituted, so os to crumpet Lowor Schools with Higher, and Highor 
Kolumls with Colleges Female education is to zoocivo tho frank and cordial support of Governmont Tho principal 
ofilcials in ovwy District aro required to aid in tho extension of education , and in making appointments to posts in 
the smi<M k of Government, a poison who has roooi vod a good education is to bo preferred to one who has not Even 
in lowor situations, a man who can road and write is, if oqually eligible in other i*Oflpocts 7 to be profaned to ono 
who oanzinii. M t 

Tho main foutwo of tho despatch, and tho Policy of Education laid down by it, w contained in tho follow- 
ing extract from it, so foi as English instruction is concerned — 

Policy of the Educational lfl that every opportumty should have been given to those 

Despatch of 1854 ^tho higher) blasses for tho acquisition of a liberal European odnoation, the 

oflocts of wludi may be expected slowly to pervade the rest of their fellow- oountrymen, and to raise, in the 

s Resolution of tho Gtovonunant of India, appointing the In d ian Education Oonummon, No -ft, dated 3rd fobrauy, 1663, printed 
as Appcwhx A to the Oommlasion’s Bqport, p 688, 

t Report of the Indian Kucafcon O on u nimo n (1668), pp. 88, 88, 
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end, tlia educational tone of the whole country We ate, therefoie, far from under-rating the importance, 
oi the success, of the eftoits which have “bean made in this direction , but the higher dosses ate both able 
and willing, in many cases, to boai a considerable pait, at least, of the cost of thou, education , and it is abundantly 
evidant that m some pruts of India no aitificial stimulus is any longei lequned in oidei to cioato a demand fui 
such an education os is convajed m thB Government Anglo-Veinaculai Colleges Wo have, by tliB establishment 
and suppoit of these Colleges, pointed ont the mannei in wlndi a liboial education is to bo obtained, and assisted 
thom to a \eiy consideiable extent fiom the public funds In addition to this, wo me now piopaied to give, b> 
sanctioning the establishment of Umveisities, full development to the highest com so of cdutiiinn to wLilIi bin 
uatives of India, 01 ol any othoi countiy, can aspue, and besides, by tlie division of TTi'UQi «iit> degieos anil 
djbtmotions into diheient bianclies, the euoitions of highly educiteil men w ill bo duo ctod to the studies 'which 
,11 e necessoiy to buccoss in the voiioub active piofessions of life We shall, theiotoie, liavo done as much as a 
Government can do to place tho benefits of education plainly and pnictically bctoic the higlici classes in India ” } 
The pimciplos of tlio Despatch of 1854 weio confiimed by the Seciotaiyof State, in the Despair li n( 7f It 

Apul, 1859, which laid fuitlioi stioss upon tho uoeessitj of pi o Minting Vei- 
naniJai lrsti notion, suggesting tho oxpoLlieniy oi imposing a sjicr lal i ile mi 
the land foi tho piovision of ulomontaiy crluc ilion Meanwhile, in pmsii mu 
of the Despatch of 1854, “ steps woie takon to foim on Education Dupaitmont in each of the 41 eat leuitmi il 
divisions of India as then constituted , and betDiu the end of 185B, the ubw s} stem was lanly at woih Tin lm in 1 - 
tioii of the separate depai tmonts continued ovoi a poiiod of ahont 12 }oais, iiom 185 1-5,5 in tlu Lugn Pinuin ns, 
to 1866-67 in tho Eaidaiabad Assigned Distil cts A Dnectm of Publu Liistiuofciim was appointed foi iadi P 10 - 
1 luce, with a staff of lnspectois and Deputy, 01 Assistant Inspnctois mi dm him This ingaiij/tliuh nl nuitml and 
inspection lemanis substantially unokangod to tho piesont da}, mill such modifications anil additions as wen 
1 cqunei by thB creation of now tBiiitoual divisions, 01 by tho amalgamation oi old ones Tin Education Dep.u i- 
nient in each Fiovmce acts dnectly uudai tho 01 dots of thB Piovmcial fl ov eminent, and has developed a system ol 
w 01 king moio or loss distinctively its own Evoij whBio it took ovei Iho Government 01 tlio Uoaid Institutions 
which hod grown up under tho emlioi oHoits of the East India Company ’* f* 

The Education Dopaitment was foimod m vaiious Pi ovincos at differ ont p mi iuIr, and tho i oil mini g talmlm 

statement, which has been piepaiod bom tho tabulai stiiteinonts given 111 
the Ropoit of tho Indian Education Commission oi 1882 (pages ;>;»,.*>(>, Ilf 
and 43) will show, in one glance, tho estimated 0 stout of Collegiate Eilinahon 
in tho vaiious Piovmoes at tho time ol tlio foimalion ol the MdiK.it ion 
Department — 


Estimated extent of Colle- 
giate Education at formation 
oi thB Education Department 
in vaiious Provinces 


Eblvmate of the extent of Collegiate Education in thfiFnrt Depaiftavulal Ymi, 
in the vanoik Piovihgcs oj Bitfuh India 


PPOTINCH 

First D epai tm ental 
Tcai 

Nature of tho Maintaining 
Agency 

Madias 

1855-56 


Departmental 

Aided and Inspected 

Bombay 

1 

1855-56 


Extra Departmental 

Total 

Departmental 

Aided and Inspected 




Extra Departmental 

Total 


Al.lH 0111,1,1,1) 
F5tmt.i<.ii ani> (Jim nui, 

Number 

I’upils 

1 

!t()2 

. 

1 

:h)2 

2 

10,1 

• * 

2 

ion 


# import of the Indian Hdwataro OounmtAon (1S82), p 24 
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PnovnsraB 

Pirst Departmental 
Veai 

Nature of the Maintaining 
Agency 

Arts Colleges, 
English and Oriental 

Numbei 

Pupils 



f 

Departmental 

8 

921 

Bimg.il «iud Assam 

1854-55 


Aided and Inspected 





- 

Extra Departmental 

6 

P 




Total 

14 

921 



<0* 

Departmental 

4 

1,920 

N -W P and Oudh 

1854-55 - 


Aided and Inspected 





L 

Extra Depaitmental 






Total 

4 

1,920 


Tho figiues given in the above Table m regard to Collegiate education ul the North-West Provinces and Oudh, 
Hie muck gruatoi than they should be, as they include the College with its attached High Schools at Delhi, which 
at that time was included in the North- Westora Provinces The College ceased to exist during the Mutiny of 
1857, so that, at tlio commencement of tho Education Department in the Punjab, in 1856-57, no institution foi 
Collegiate msti notion evistod in that Ptovinoe In the Central Piovinoes, the Education Depaitraont was foimed 
in Ihfig, and m tho Hyderabad Assigned Districts of the Berars in 1866, but uo institutions for Collegiate mstiuo- 
linn vine founded thoto, or in any Provinces not mentioned in th9 preceding Table, and, tbeiofore, no further 
udeienee to those Piovintos is nBOBssary, so for as the condition of Collegiate education is concerned at the peiiod 
oi the commencement of the Education Department 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE INDIAN UNIVERSITIES, AND THE SCOPE AND CHARACTER OF THE 
EDUCATION RECOGNIZED AND CONTROLLED BY THEM —STATISTICS OF 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGIATE EDUCATION, 1857 TO 1882 


With tbe foundation of Universities m India begins the mast important epoch m the history of English 

education m India In Chapter XVI of this work an account has be Bn given 
Umvwsi'taies 11011 ^ °* ^ ndlai1 how the subject was proposed by the Council of Education at Calcutta, 

so far back as 1845, and how the matter was discussed by Homo eminent 
witnrhsrh in then evidence before tho Solect Committees of the Houses of Parliament duiing tho mqiwy into the 
Indian allaus, m 1852-5# It has also been shown, how, duiing the discussions which then took place, the concensus 
ol opinion wuh that the Umvoisity of London, on account of the non-sectarian character of its system, should be 
lenotumendod oh a model foi Indian Umvozsities, in preference to the Universities of Oxford and Cambiidgo, 
wlici o tin 1 system of lOHidcncc within tbe University pieomots, and ldigious instruction and disoiplino, foimed an 
4 >hhOiitial part ol ilio systom of education 

Tt was, no doubt, m viow of such re oommondations that the Court of Directors, in their Educational 
Gtmiing principles for In- Despatch of 1854, issued the following instructions as the guiding principles 
dlftn Universities upon which the Umveisitios in India wore to be founded — 

“ Borne years ago, wo declined to acoede to a proposal made by the Council of Education, and transmitted to 
iih with the rewmmewiation of your Government, for the institution of an University in. Calcutta The rapid 
Hproad of a liberal education among the natives of India smoe that time , the high attainments shown by the 
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nafcn e c nidi dates foi Gov etnmont schulai ships, anil by native students in pnvate institutions tlio sncntss ni tU 
ModiLa.1 Colleges, and the leqmiomentb of an increasing Emopean anil Anglo-Indian population, have ltd ns to tin 
conclusion that the timo is now ninvcdfoi tlio establishment of UmvoisitiLS in India, wludi ilia) Liuuuiuge i 
i cgular and liboi ol combo of education, by coni 011 mg ‘itademical digioos, as ovuIliu e k s ol •* ii iiumenis in tin dtlh » nt 
bianckos of ait and haence, and by adding nidi ks of lionom lui those who may dcsue to compete loi honuiais 
distinction 

u T1lo Council of Education, m the pioposal to which wo lixvi alluded, took tlio London UuivpwK a* then 

model, anil we aip oo wiLh. tlieni that tlu hum, niuei mm nl, ami Lmi f inn* id 
Y“ V0rfllty tliat University (copies id whose chaitois mrl lemi lut ions wi inclose lm \mn 

lctaumcr) ai i tlir bust adapted tn tlic wants ot India, and miy bu lollowiil 
with advantaire, although some vaiiatioii will be necossaiy in pmnls l>( detail 

“The XJui voi bitios in India, will, a umdmglv, consist of a I'll uicellni, Vic i-('luuu Not, ami hVllnw wlm will 

constitute a Hemic The Kenates null have llie nun il,i mi id nl tin iwid 
Tersrties 111 ^ 1011 °^^ D, ^ ,1,an ol tlu UmvcisilieH, and lianie legal limn-. Im > mu appinvil "ml \ v ln> b 

pciindual e lainiu itioiin m ly In lit lil in 1 In dill iml. biimln ol Vit <*‘d 
Science by evnuinci s selected fimn then own bndy, m nominated by them 

u The fuuLtmu oi tlio Univtubilies will be to rmilei devices upon siieli pet-on- as, litviir; b » n udri'fl i 

( audnl ites .ici'miliun in the nilei whnli mu l» hxeil mi tin n p< * I mo 
liaviuq |ii od ilu d ti uni aiu nl the k albbal» d m liiuinnu 1 wheli will b. * 1 
mcialnl on the Inundation nl the Uii'\i i-il c-, m In limn In n 1 b* Inn* a | h ,, u 
to thorn by firivei iimont, coi hfirates ol umilnet, tud ol having pm sued U(»uIimoiii i nl -l'ii\ Im i ( 'i\m ti'u 
shall luvoalso passed at tho Oinvei-aties sue h an r \ainiinlmu as in ly be iei|uiicd ol limn li him Im idvi mu 
to dispuiiso with tho attendance lcrpuicd it Hit* London IFiini isitv Ini the M line ill limn L iininnmn ■•«•«! 
to substitute some mode nf BntlallCL , Kvamni ttion which ma> serine i ceitain ummiit ol kunwh n n. (In 
caiulidalos I oi dugt cos, without making them attendance .it the IJmvnsitus nue.^ny, pn‘\mn* in the* Innl 
examination 

“The e\amiiiatiniih ta devices will not mil tide any subjuc is con uei ii»d with i el i»» mils Im In I , and a , 1 iliileil 

Boligious subjects to be ox- institutions will lie iindoi the m in i&»i mi iih ol pi i*mis el n\ 1 1 a \unt\ ol 

eluded joIi»ioiis poisusums 

“Tlici dotailod lognlaiinns loi the i \ainiiution ten degiees should be liainul with a dm ii l, unl Im .dl i la * 

ol the alhliatcd iiihtituimiis , and wc» will onh oh mi upon III* ubi'M iliil 

Begnlotionsforthe examina- f,t,mdaid ic»i unnmon ilet>iees will mpuie to be h\ed with \<n •* u it 
tion lor degroos 

]iidi>ment Tliun aie many pel sons who well ih am I In* didinHintiol u« 
acadtunieal doftico, as the lecngnition of a libei al edut vtion, who eonld not hope to obtain d if the (A.iumutiifii w i 
as dillieiilt as that foi the sennit Oovei i mi cut He hnlai ships , and thu sLuid it d leijuiu d >lmuld be iinli «i»» Id nun- 
maud lespec t witlmut discouLagint* the clloits ol desuivni" stmleuU, winch would lie vc*ieat olut ele to tin him 
of the (Tun ei si ties Lu tlio coui petitions lot honors, wliu Ii, as m t Ih* Ixmdou llnueisitv will lollou tin* i imiim 
ations loi cle<»iees, caac should he taken to maintain sueli a sUnd.ud .is will ifloiil a nu.i'anlic 1 Im Iim-Ji i In In \ md 
valuable 1 attainments, — tho sulijeetH loi e\ iniinalion heinq so selec ltd as to me lmh the Inst pm lion ol the dd 
feiont sth Pines ol ntudy pm sued at the .ifVilialed institutions 

i( Tl will lie adv is. tide to institutes in < miner turn with the ITmvei situs, pisiles^oi slops lot tin* puipu e nl tin 
Biolofisorulups m oonuoution delivoiy ol hotnics hi various Inamlnu ol luinuie>, Im the i« < jm ilum ol 
With TTmvoisitios* especially whir h, at any i.ih* m an id valued desire, 1 u ililns do not now t vi .1 in dIIm i 
in Law iiiititutioiis in India Law is the most impoil.m! ol tin .e sp lij« els , nmt if 

will hr lor you to ermsidor whether, as w*r» pio|Mjsed in thu plan nl tin* Cluuiii il ol hMmalion lo wliu h u< 
have Iwltno itdened, the attendams* upon eci tain lecdmes, ami tlir atl miuieiit ol a de »ne in law, maj not, Im i I m 
iuiiira, bo made a qn.ilduatimi fui Vakcvls nnd Moousiils, msiisid of, or in addition to, the pieseuf s\ ot 
examination, wKilIi imiHt, however, bo continued in pkw*c»h not within e.isv Msudi ol an llinwi aty 

Civil Kngmoning isimnilioi suh|eetol import Alice, tlio adv m Litres nl wlueh, ihii piolt mioii, aie ••tiiflmdl r y 

beioninui known to the natives ot India, and wluln we ui*o ineluud to hilieve 
a nhdoot' forde^wes a jinietieal nature, sueli as ih t(m*ii at ihi'Thonmsou l^olhpt* 

oi Civil Kugitinmm>iil Itomkec*, is Ur uinie useluMliim an) hehiis^ isaibl 
poBfeibly bo, prof psaoralupg of Civil lUnginronwjf might, poi luips, be uttuchod to the IJuiveiwditH, mid degrees m 
Civil Hnfcinocinig bo molndod in thoir general Mchoiuo 

« Other biwoohes o( tuaofal learning may auggest thoiusolvos to you m whioli it might bo advisable that 
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lectures should bo read, and Rpocial dogioos given , and it would greatly enoomage the cultivation of the 
Sanskrit^ Ar ibio f and Persian Vernacular languages of India, that professorships should bo founded for 
may be included among the thrive languages, and peihaps, also, for Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian 
subioots consistently with ^ knowledge of the Sanskut language, the root of the Vernaculars of the 

greater pait oi India, is more especially necessary to those who aie engaged in 
(hi* woik nl r omjjomt mu in thoso luiguagoh , wliilu Aiabic, thiough Persian, is one of the component paits of the 
Ui ilu liiuuuii'u , wLh ]i cvfcnds ovoi so lai go a pait of Hindustan, and is, wo aie mfoimod, capable of oonsidsrable 
< 1 pyi InpiiKMit Tin* gtaimuai of these languages, and then application to the impi ovement of the spoken lan- 
i(ii igc- of I lie < minli\, aie i\w points in which (lie Attention oJfc thesis pznfo&sois should bo mainly directed , and 
tlmie will lie .111 .iiiiple field Jm then 1 aIh>is unconnected with any instruction m the tenets of the Hindoo 01 
M.i h< nupd in icligiom. We shoitlrl icIum* to sanction any such tcachmg os is dnoctly opposed to the principles 
of leliizmib n< uti,ilit\ Lo wliuli we have ilwajs adhered 

1 \\ ( drsin that you bike into \mir cousi duration the institution of XJnivcisitics at Calcutta and Bombay 
Counoils of Education at u l M,n genual pi maples which wo luvo now ovplaniodto you, and repoit 
Calcutta end Bombay to * fMIS u P ,,n the best method of piocedaio, with a viow to their mooipoiation 
coTistituto tho Senates of tho b> Aits of i hr Lccrislativo Council oi India The oHiobb of Cliancolloi and 
UmvornitiOH, lospootavoly y „ ( .('Iiami'llur w ill u.itui ally In* filled by peisons of high station, who have 

iliowii niMiiiui fst in the crum 1 of orliu.it ion , audit is hi connexion with the Unmusitioa that wo pioposoto 
avail mil sols os of Ilu* mu vu os of tiu PMhtuig Ouuneil of Education at CMlr utt.^ and Boai d of Education at Bombay 
Wp wish I o |il«n p tlusi* gentlemen in a position which will not only mailt oui sense of tho exertions which they 
ha\p iimiIp in Iiii thiiniiK* oi pduiAtxun, but will give it the bandit ol then past cxpei icnco of the subject We 
propose, iheieline, (Intt Uip (Munci! of Education at Dabntta and flic Jbunl ol Ed aeati on at Bombay, with some 
additional inoinheis tu lip namid by the* Government, shall constitute the Suuate of the Univcisity at each of 


those Piesideiuiis 

“The additional members should be so selector! as to give to all thoso who represent tho dilfment systems of 
Additional Mombors of tho odmatum which will bo earned on m tho affiliated institutions — including 
Senate, including Hativos of unlives ot fndia of all religions poiHiiahioiis, who possess tho oonOdenoo of 
India the native* communities — a fun voioo in the Senates Wo ato led to make 

these remarks, iih wp oIispivp that the plan of the Council oi Education, m J84f>, for the constitution of tho Senate 
of the pmimsed (Mb utla Umveisity, was not Hufliueuily comprohensivo 

41 We slmll In* lomly to sanction the cieatirm of an ni ivormty at Madras, oi m any other pazt of India, where 
University to bo founded at ft Hn0i< lent number of institutions oust, from which properly qualified oandi- 
Modrus if circumstances dates lor degiciw could bo supplied, it being m our opinion advisable that 
permit the great centres of European Government and civilization in India, should 

poMsofffl UniveihitieH Hiunlar in chai actor to those which will now bo founded, as soon as the extension of a liberal 
education shown that their establishment would be of advantage to tho native oommamtios 

44 Having provided for the general supcrmtomlenoo of oduoation, and for the institution of Universities, not so 

much to bo in them solves plucos of instruction, as to test the value of the 
daaw education obtained elsowhwo, wo prooood to confudor, first, tho OiiEorent classes 

of collegia, and schools, which should bo maintoinod m simultaneous opara- 
turn, in order to place within tho teach of all classes of tho nativos ol India tlio means of obtaining improved 
knowledge suited to tlimr several conditions oi liio , and, Mcondh/, tho uannoz in which tho most offceotnal aid may 


Iki rendered by Government to cai k h class of educational institutions ”* 

II. wan under IIioho msiruetums that the Universities of Ualentta, Math ns, and Bombay, wore incorporated, 
Tho Umvorsitiofl founded in on tho model of tho University of London, m 1857, notwithstanding the 
1807 tumult and anai’chy of the Indian Mutiny which then prevailed. 

The University of Calcutta was uiooipoiatod by Act IT of 1857, passed on the 24th January, 1857, and the 
Tho Calcutta University m- preamble of tlio Act may bo quoted hare as throwing light upon the objects 
corporate! in January, 1857 of the institution — 

41 Wbi«reM, for tho bottov onoourageonont of Her MajostyM subjoobs of all classes and denommatums within 
the I*itsudouoy of Foit William in Bengal and other parts of India in tiie pursuit of a regular and liberal course 
irf education, it has boon determined to establish a University at Oabmtta for the purpose of asoosrtauung, by 
means of examination, the persons who have acquired proficiency w different branches of Literature, Soibnoe, 


« By Arthur Howtfl, Bsq , pp 198, 199. 
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and Art, Bad of rewarding them by Academical Degrees as evidence of tbeir respective attainments, and marks 
of lxonoui pioportioned theiennto , and wbcu eas, for effectuating the ptuposos aforesaid, it is expedient 1 hat smh 
Umvei&ity should be mcoiporated It is enacted as follows ” 

With a similar pieamble and similar objects, Act XII of 1857 was passed on the 18tli July, 1HW, mem- 
The Bombay University in- tho Snivel siiy of Bombay, and by Act XXVII o( IK57, wlm li wa<- 

oorporated in July, 1857, and passed on the 5th Septombm, 1857, tho University of Madias was mini 
the Madras University in Sep- poiated 

t ember, 1857 The constitutions of the tlueo TTniveisitios me as surulai as tin n iihficts 

They are moioly oxamimng bodios with the pnvilcgo of confunmg degrees in Aits, Law, Mulicmr and Cud 

Engineering Thoir constitution is ecnnposed ol a Ohanrellni, Viee-Plium ellm 
t ^ Lr6e and tli o Senate, divided into Faculties oF the various In me lies of 1 «mi niritr 
locogni/ocl by tlio Univoisities Tho governing burly ot X}iiduate consists 
of the Vice-Chancellor and certain membnis of the Konate Tho Universities otmtml the whole couisc oj hurhi i 
education by means ol piescubing subjects an rl holding examinations Tho Entimue Examination lor matin nlu 
turn is open io all , hut when that is passed, candidate s loi higliet stages must mnol MuiuseUes in otic oi ollict of 
tlio affiliated Colleges 

Tho Punjab UmvoiMty has a poculiai histoiy The Delhi College vvlinh had been closed dining flic Muliriv 

was revived by the Punjab Government hi IHfit, when a second I VIlco wn i 

Tho Fuajab University, its o^^hlisherl at Lahote Fro sometime tlieie had been a ill io iiikhip* t lir 
history and objects 

community in the Punjab, both Native and Euiopcuii, lot Mieesfabli Iwumt 
of a local institution whn h should liave lot its object tlio dev ol op men t ol learning, and that such institution Jtnuld 
Like the fin m oJ a University The Instniy ol the eaily movement m this lx hall lias lx on lulls Main! in the 
Oa~t‘/l(n of the Punjab (Piovinotal Volume, L888-8 f )) iiom wluc li the following uifiu niahnniiiay be im i»i|iuia(t*d 
hoio with advantage — 

Tbr Avfuman-hPnnjuh Hoeicty wns fomerl m Janiiaiv, IKIm, with the 
m^sPtL^ two-iold object oi levivmg the study of .muoil Onontal learning, and ol 

’ difi using nsot ul knowledge Mmnigh the niediuin ol the Veiinnilai 

11 While tho advantages of an English education weie iully i ecogm/od on all hands, it wit* Ir It, t hat the sy ,lem 
of Htato edueation altogether lgnoicd tho histonoal, tiaditional, and religious aspects ol (he edm Uinn.il «jin him m 
India It attempted to imposo the Euiupean system without sufficient inn di heat inn to hung it into li it inonjv with 
national feeling and tho lcqairomcnts ot ilia oountiy , and it had been ho rigidly enlmeeil on a ^f, mil, ml pifniii 
Mu*ougIir)iiL tlie country that indigenous educational liistitutioim luul well nigh pen sins 1 English, as a liiiguugc 

and as a medium fin education, had alioady acqimud tho snppoit ol a strung official oiganiaalaon, the Anjuumn t 
Punjab in no way objootod to thiH, but pleaded the causo ot those important features oi the educational rei|iiur- 
montH ol tho country which had, it tliought, Iweu negleoted oi lorgotf en 

Hn Donald Mr Lood, at that time Lieutenant-Governor, extended his hem ty sympathy to the mow incut 
which had thus boen oiiginated, and tlio deliberations ol tho two liundied inenibeis who hod by tins tune 
joined the Society insulted in the umcluHion that tho bust and Hincst inmcdy loi the di lei ts ol the eve. ting ,y di in 
and lor combining m one tho olltnts ol tho Government and of tho people in edueatmnal uiattei i, was the e,daMmli« 
mont ol an Onoutil Umvexsity This iiigtitubion won to support the cxisUngcilucation.il wmk, but was to add to 
it the propel oncoiiragcinant of the windy of tho Ouental clasHiual langiugns, and the general dilfienm ol u a ful 
knowledge in tlio ‘Vulgai tongue’ The olassioal language h uf India wire the soimes riot onh ol the larepue^h 
spoken at tins piosent day, bnt alwo the tioditioiih, religiuiiH ami anrumt history of I lie Indian naliou No 
wystera which ignored Aiabic or Manski it could hope to moot with respect, jropulanfy, or Mipjimt l nan the 
pisrph 1 of India, while any cnorw in scientific teaching, which tlio ancient liletuiiire run* lit contain, could easily 
be oluriinaled oi collected by tho light of modem European knowledge The idea, ol un Oueulul IJmvci.ilj 
for NoLtliewi India, cm Im the Punjab, waw euthuMastically received* A Huiyi|nsui Donrmiltee of Hiipport wum 
fortuod, and a Aohoxne drawn up m Homo detail 

Tho uatuio of the (ioinauda of tlio promoters oF tho movement Im an l/mvei'hif> may Im gittlioml lnun I bn 

Katureof the Umvomty do- ouilni4,H w( iho I ,,N, P 0SttU publaslwil in IHW In Mi in the inmimie^ u Acd for 
mauled by tins promoters * vl1 Uuiveifnty The woid Onvnlai was not iihcsI to n pi esc nt that Mm 

English language and Western science were not to he niimiiiugrd u ml sup- 
ported, but that tho Umvoraiiy was to bear tho uupjtuHflof an Oriental luitiuu , that tho Onentel elasnuH and Vorrni- 
oalaar languages of tlio country wars to bo encouraged and dovoloped , that the mutweH ul the people hIiouM have tln- 
boonof bho Mvibung mfluono^i oliduoatlon oxtondedto thorn xu their own language, and that the ismtitution 
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vwrvvvr job xtritubsitixs nr tot pwjas and n-w pboyinobb 

'luralil not be a inf ic body for holding examinations m the European Oumuulum only, but should also teach and 
«vainu«> in the laiupum used by, and dear to the people Sir Donald McLeod had himself advocated the revival 

t::rVTr ? f of the V «"* of the country, not at the expense of an English eduoatmn, 

bat Mile b, Md, with .1, and supplying the dofimenaes of the latter This Irne was except^ by the pr£ 


The inuprMlh hating been revised and matuiod by the Society and the European C ommit tee, Mbssib 

Sympathy of Sir Donald “ d Altduicm do P ttted *> lay them befoie His Honorn the 

MoLood with the movement. ^™<mant-Govornor This was done on the 13th October, 1865, and Hia 

Honoui piomisod his support to the movemont, but mtimated that the por- 
tions oj Un* hcIicmo which related to Academic Degrees requred tho sanction of the Government of India Li 
Fi In u.n.\, ISWJ, the leading gontlomou oJ L.dioio and Amntsu pieaentod an addiess to Sir Donald MoLeod, whose 
n»jil> e\j»ii*Ncd gieat satisfaction at tho development of a movemont in whioh the people of the Province ho.a 
dmplitKd so much miriest, the viows of tho Government wero given ot oonmdorable length, and m oonolnsum 
ills Ilommr assured those who hud Uhon put in tho address that, ‘for tho onconragomont of eduoatmud efforts 
ho enluolv in urimdawe with tho Educational Despatch oi 1854,’ Government aid, to suoh extent as might be 
dinnueil luhtsublc, wonld not lie icfused 

The Hociety continued to advocate its views with waveiing sueoesi, hut unswerving persis tenc y until 1867, 

Desire for a University m "hen then actum aroused the rivalry of tho Butish Indian Association m the 
tho Woith-Wostom Provinces Ninth- Western Piovmeos In August of that year, tho Association petitioned 
ml887 ‘ the Viicxoy, pointing out objections to the eduoational system, and reoom- 

m ending the ehtiililislunent in tho Ninth- Wostom PiovinooB of a Umvoisily m which tho Eastern Classics and the 
Vcniarulum would he duly enwmiaged, side by sulo with Englmli education This iivaliy was tho fmtuiate cause 
of again di awing public attention to the popular feeling on the sab|oct of oduoation, anil established tho faot that 
the .igiUtum wlmli had arisen was a genuine one In luplymg to the Association, tho Government of India 
etpirssid 1 1 sell ivaily and willing to Huppoit tho pnnciplcs laid down in the Despatch of 1864, and to enoouage 
the sludy ol Western muimee, through the modum of tho Veinaoiilar , but while promimng every assistanoo to 
Hoeietns or individuals like those in tho Punjab and North-Wost, it was unable to establish at once a University, 
money, assistance, eaioful consideration and oJOSoial looogmtion wine promised, but not the immedia t e uoerporatum 
of a University 

Mis Honour the Lienlenant-Goveiiior of tho Punjab at this tune expressed an opinion that owing to tho 

A University proposed for djfctuHy forming a proper governing body, in the Upper Piovmces for a 
Lahoio in 1808, but incoxpo- Univoisity, it would porbaps bo bettor to mduoethe Oaloutte University to 
ration rolusodby Government mo<hfy or onlaigo its existing rules Tho Sonato of the Calcutta University, 
of Xadia in 1868. however, doohnod to modify tboir eohemos and recommended a se parate 

University Tor Upper India On the 12th Maicli, 1868, a general meeting of those interested m the promotion of 
the University scheme was held under tho pfosidenoy of Su Donald MoLeod, and resolutions were passed in favour 
of n University, Hpooially for tho Punjab, to bo situated at Lahore The people of Delhi had in tho 
taken m ensures to advocate tho claims of that time-honoured capital as tho seat of the proposed University, bat 
when the agitation arose m tlie North- Wostom Provinces, they agreed to Bink all differences rathor than lose the 
ehanee of a Umvorsity for the Punjab. Tho pruiciploi already Bot forth wen reiterated, and the Punjab Govern- 
ment accepted thnmi proposals and eansed a letter to be diafted to the Government of India in terms of *Ti«m 
resolti Lions It eontainod a orunploto scheme for the constitution of the proposd Umvorsity, and a request for a 
hu H it mnt grant-m-aid Tho muwmont had rounvod tho support of tho Chiefs, Nobles, and influential dosses of 
tho Punjab, and already a sum of Rs 1,00,000 bad boon raisodfrom private sources while much moie was expected 
But the toply roooivod from tho Government of India was unfavourable to the munodiate incorporation of a 
University. 

This doeislon eansed groat disappointment in tho Punjab, but was not received as a final settlement of the 
question ; Sir Donald McLeod replied, thanking tho Government of India for the concessions made, bat ho feared 
that thmo oonoosmons would not ho of much practical value unless the scheme submitted were also sanctioned, 
and that tho withholding of this uanotion was likely to discourage and bring to an end the educational movement 
whioh bad sprung up amongst tho loading members of the aristocracy and gentry of the Punjab In subsequent 
eomspondonoe the Punjab Government met all the objections whioh had been raised and expressed their own 
willingness and that of the promoters of the movement for a University to accept, in the first instance, a status 
lower than that of >a full University, until the Government of India were satisfied that the oomplete powers of a 
University might with credit and safety ha sntrastad to ifcagovwwteghedy which should he created. 


I 
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On the 23id of May, 1869, the Government of India wrote as follows — 

“ The Govol nor- General in Council was fully sensible of tho value of the qpontaneons effoits which had 

been made hy tlio Conununity of the Punjab, both Native and Eutojicmu, 
The Government of India. f or establishment of a local institution wluoh should liavo loi lib object 
University College the development of learning, especially in connection with tlio Veiiiitful.n 

languages 

11 Hia Excellency was glad to find that the chid objections which had until then pi evented him hom giving 
a ooi dial sanction to the mcasuie had been lemoved The pimoipol oi these had been that il tlio pinf Mist'd 
institution wmo at once established as a Umveisity it would pi obably, at hist, coulci a low tit class ol (leyices 
than thoso given hy othoi UmvoibitiBS m India, and this would tend to dogiado the chaiactu and lessen the value* 
of an Indian University degree 

“ Tt was, howovoi, undexstood that the Punjab Government was willing that the pinposcrl institution slumld 
not at once a&humo tho lull character of a Umvoisity, but that until tho number oi htiulents .uni the puwci ul 
teaching in any lnanoh of study oi in any faculty, could bo shown to bo sufliLiont to waiiant tlio (oiilcmrm ol a 
Uhivoisity dcgi'oo, it should not have tho piroei ol gianting dcgicos, but of cm tifu.it os only 

14 It was also undei stood that tho study ol English would not only form ono of flu* most pinnnmnf fcihnit 
of the teaching m all tho S'obools di Colleges connoctod with tlio institution, bill licit bnili tiMrlunu ami e\nmru- 
tion in subjects winch cannot, with advantage, bo earned on in tho Veiiiriculai would be imiilnr tcil hi English 

“ Lt wad acccptud as a piiuciplo that tlio examinations should hi* enti listed bo olbi'i poising Ilian Ihuic who 
woto engaged m teaching tho students , and the Lioutonaiit-Giivciuin had c\piosHcil Ins willing uchs In au i pi an) 
rules which should bo laid down with a viow to sdcuig tins object 

4( Lastly it was undei stood tliat although coitaiti subjects should be taught in the Vom.u ul.it, llu tew lung 
in mental and physical scioneo would be iioo iiom tho patent oinus whiuli piovail in am lent and even in iiiihIi in 
Vmnaoular liteiaay and scientific works ” 

On thoso conditions tho establishment ul tho pi opened institution was Nine tinned The governing body with 
to have power to teach, couloi it 1 low ships nnd scholajhliips and cwtificatis oi pifjlu lenr y It was to he, with the 
eduoationai elfioeis oi Qoveiimumf, the consulting body m all matteis ui publu uihti ml.nin, nu hiding pntnuiy 
education 


Meanwhile tho papers wont to the Secietaiy of State for India who accepted the runr lusions ol if u » 
Approved by the Secretary Government o I India, lomui king that — 
of State 1 Tho institution will bo competent to giant ceitiJuafes but not digit is 

and mny hereafter, if attended with duo sue loss, bo expanded into a University 1 

“ The Government of India, m foi waidmg the filial anthonty, wpiued- — 

“ That the institution should be called by some such title as Ifnnwnih/ Oolktft' which would mat k < lie fat t flut 
tho present aiiangoment was only fcoinpoiaiy, and was intended only aH pi (dun maty to the possible eslablthlmu nt 
at floxnu future* time, ol a Umvwhity in tlip Punjab ” * 

In puituanoc of these views the Government of India hy a Notification, No 471), dated Klb Ibsembn, |H»tl 

Notification of Government Hauciutni il tlio ol an mhliiiihmi at, 

of India, dated 8th Deoember, La,10lD *° *» f-t-ylod “ fWwir ir H inntiij fVhv/i'," Mir Nnlihiulimi m< nlmrit* 
1869, OBtnblwibing Lahore Uni- that tho establishment ol tin* inhlilaitiou wus hand min'd “m aciniilaiiii< with 
varsity College the iPonmmeurlatirniH ofc Mis Honor lln« liH>iileii,niU{nvn mini, ami m , mil, 

fulfilment, of Uio wibhot of a huge nuwboi of Mu* ubiof>>, uoblos, and mlhientiul < laHM'h ul the 1 ’u n juh," 4im | j| (( , 
special ul)|ci*Ls ol tlio College woto spmbudto be— 

(1) To piomoto the dj II union of Emopoan htionro, on laras powalde, IIimiiii>Ii t,Iie meiliuiu ol Ui<> u , Plm 
eular languages ol the Punjab, ami tbe impiovonu'iit ami extension ul vet nariihu litointum 
goneiallj' , 

(2) To afford onpouragomont to tlie enlightened study o£ Eastern elassreal liingmiges mill litonttnin , and 

(S) To associate tlio learned and influential classes oi the ptoviaco with the olheofh ol (hiveinitieiit m ((„. 

pism lotion and snpoinsion of populai oduiation 

Wlnlst these woxo tlio special objects nf the institution, it was atthi> sumo tirno deolaruil that, evory i‘nisuimg(|. 
mont -would bo afforded to tho study oi tho Ungbsli language anil Iiknututo , mid m all HulijaiH wlneli <vrmi<it ho 
oonplololy taught in tb« Vernacular, tho English language would be regarded as the medium uf nihtimotmw and 
examination A constitution ol the governing body somowhat upon tho lines of tho oldor Uniwmitn*, was also 
prosenbod, but the institution, -was not to have the status of a Umvoisity having tho power of conferring Uugiucs 

* Ghtfther of ih* rtiyai (Prov Voh, 1866-69), pp. 166-170. 
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T nilcr this incomplete constitution the Punjab Umyeisity College entered upon its existence The arrange- 
Workmg of the Punjab Uni- mont effected resulted in the Schools and Colleges having either to prepare 
vorsity Collogo from 1870 to oandnlates ±01 two sepaiate systems of examinations, ws , those of the 

Calcutta Umv ai sity, and those of the new institution — the tests b Bing altogeth er 
diiici i nt in 11 m n c liiii tide i though of equivalent standards— oi else to disregard the Punjab Umveibity College tests 
a If Hum lly libet ul Mholarbbips and consideiable eflorts, the latter oatastiophe was avoided , but the difficulty 
ol the dual hy stem uk studies caused considerable mconvenienoo to both pupils and teachcis throughout the Pio- 
\ mi c r l In* i .null dates woio anxious to obtain tbo piopoi academic distinctions which the Calcutta University could 
ihmi (futlci, while the Punjab Univeisity Collogo dosired to asseit its own position as the propel souioe of 
«i(iid( tine ilistnu turn in this Piouncc 

The hisiiuy of tins institution divides itsolf into two nearly equal periods, one extending fiom January, 
lh7U, In Dei cm hoi, 1H76, and the othoi fiom the last-named (late to the passing of tho Aot of Inooiporatinu 
nl the Punjab [Jimcisity, on the jtli ol Octobei, 1882 Tho hist six yoais woiu rlevotod to the giowth nnd 
ili u'lupcnicid of the Punjab Umvuisity Colic go, and tho wozk done dm mg this peiiDd was of so substantial a 
clui.u lei that ut the time ol the I in penal Assemblage the Viceroy and Governor -Goneral, Loid Lytton, pledged 
himself 1 hi intiudiico <i Hill <is soon as possible into tlio Legislative Council ioi tho purpose of giving to tins 
nihil tu lion the status id a University with tho powci of coideinng degrees * llo promised that this plodgo would 
be lullillcil as soon as the* ncciHsaiy formalities could bo completed Up to tins tune the Government of Lidia 
had nun t than once iclnscd tu convex t tbo University Cull ego into a lull Umvoisity, but in six year h the institu- 
tion h.ul .iH|iiiu il Micngl h and oomplitcness ami bad boon attended with such a c measmo of success’ that tlu» 
Unvct imirni ol India had jn unused to arc ulo tu tlio icquest at once 

Uctvsccn 1 K7L) .mil the enrl ni L87b, the Kndowmoiit Fund lose fiom Rs 1,05,603 to Rs 3,55,303 The 
•muiiiil interne i cached Kh 15,009,1110 whole of which was expended The Sonata Hall building commeneed in 
Ih7 1 w is cimipli ti d and bi ought into use at a cost of Its 35,283, of wlnoh sum His Highness tlio Nuwab of BhawaJ- 
put iuidiiIk icutly < onti ilmted Us 27,331 Tho founders of the Umvcisity wor o made its first governing body by 
Ui,i name ol t lie Senate* , the \mi mooting was held on tlio 1 Lth of January, 1870 , the first six months wore devoted 
to or<» nu/.alinu arid to tlio making of rules ami loguhitious fur tho conduct of business and cxamuiations , an £xe- 
ciitiu* roinmittic was appointed, and lacultiCH woie organized, and loqulai work commenced about July 

The (hihuMa University held the contiol of tho Schools aud Colleges which taught in English, and it wns 
not possible Tin a body with the defective constitution of tho Umvorsity College to replace it at once Its first 
and git at object was thru clove to onrouiage and develop those plados of oduoaticmftl woik which had hithoi to been 
ncglui tell, liiimcly the revival of tlio study of Hauskt it und Arabic, and tbo diffusion of knowledge through the 
meiliuiri of Hie Vernacular. The hist examinations weio aooordmgly held m Arabio, Hnnskiit and Pcusion in July, 
1H70, nnd sisty-seven earululatoH proscutod themselves, of wliom foity-ihrce passed successively as Moulvies, 


PaiiilitM, or Muiisliis, icspin'tiveljr. 

In 1871, an Mutuim'c and Fowl Arts Kxammaticm were added to tlio oxaminationFi hold Tbo Modicel School 
Kxankiualioim wen 1 taken over, and wore conducted under fcho aaspicoH ol tho University, diplomas as IncontaatoH 
hemg conform! upon those who passed at tlio final examination In 1873, tho Arts soli quids were rovisod by a Com- 
initlev, which ivpivHeiited Mil tho University College and the Dopartmont of Public histniction, and m 1874 tho 
HuLiuiims Pi olleiimey uud High Piofieieney MxamnmtionH wore held in addition to the Oriental soxios an Hansknt, 
Arable Persian, general knowledge, anil nati vo medicine Arrangements wei e modo rn this year ioi examinations in 
the Ksii ullicH ol Law ami Kngmoonug, which wow held m 1874 and 1875, respectively, for tho first tnno Up to 
Ih7t> nlniiit l, HOC) caudulatoH appi»aml at tho vanous examinations, of whom over 1,300 passod 

The hist Calendar wiw brought out in 1874 In that year tlio University College had completed tho work ot 
its own i» gomxation, rules and tcgulationn having been framed m ovory ch*pai l.mmt Tho yoar-s 1875 and 187b, 
were Ihuelow, the Brut yoavs of full work Hetwoon 1870 and 187 0 great advances had bocmmadoin thowork 
of tiiiiiHlutum of books TOjuuod m tho cunuoula of the Schools aud College*, anil tho Voruaonlar Dopaitmonfc had 


made invul strides 1 , . . 

In unior to Uwh tho Onontd Ian R naffos upon modem prmoiplofl, nnd to import a knowledge of modem 

noionoos through the medium of the Vernacular, aa Oriental School wan 
Study of Oriental Language# 0ptm0(1 m Nug ent, 1870 Thu nohnol had boon oiigmally fonndod a 1808 by 
thu A njmmui’Pmjah and it had then boon tho objoet of large donations from native ohufa When, for certain 
raamua thu Oriental Bohool waa dosed, tho aabaoriptiona and donations ceased After its rc.cpemng, under improved 
ausidooH. veiy liberal sabaeripUons and donations again penned a. And when some of the student* xnataenlated and 
^Zhigli uammatioui <m the Oriental side, a College department was added, aud the name Oriental College 
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was given to thu, the oluef teaching metatution of the University College Its position in 1877 is thus dofl cubed m 
the reports — 

“ To recapitulate briefly, the objects of the College are two-fold (1) to give a high classical Oriental educa- 
tion, together with mstmofcion, m branches of general knowledge, and (2) to give a practical dnection to evciy 
study Men who intend to devote themselves entn aly to literature or science havo scholarships and fellowships 
to look forward to with their incumbent duties of teaching and tianslating, or they may return to their homos as 
thoroughly trained Moulmes or Pundits who have also lBoeived a liberal education Those who aspuc to the dignity 
and function of Qcusis are trained in their own Law Poisons who wish to take up the practical w oik of teaching in 
Army Schools or in the Educational Department, will, it has been piomised, bo admitted to a course in tin 
Normal School ” 

Thus it was the ob]eot of the Oriental College to embody as a teaching institution, those pmciplos which 
the Punjab University College in another capacity enunciated in its examinations It emphasized the Oi until 
as the Ooverament College did the English side of the oducational system 

The Law School was first established by tlio Avj uman-i-Fanj w 1868 Down to 1871 no Unnmilj 

_ ... Examinations in Law weie hold, but the students wore sent up to tlio I’lcarim’ 

Studies in Law 1 

Examinations held undoi tho Legal Pi’actitionoih 1 Act, and the tu lew fj.umni 

thereunder by the Judge? of the Chief Court These examinations wore, howovei, handed over to the Ummutj 

College in that ysar, thus recognizing and assnimg the position of the Law School in the most pi urtual anil 

efficient tnannoi possiblo 

A \ezy biiof record will suffice to givo an account of this tho last period of the existence of the Pun pi b IJiu- 


Workmg of the Punjab Uni rawly Colloge In Dorombui 187fi, the Ronato picsonted a lust mcmoual 
versity College, from 18*77 to to the Yxccroy, which resulted m the piomifco of aUurvorHitj wlurli an 

modo public at tho Imponal Absombly m Jannazy, 1877 Each ycai hud hih'ii 
the University Colloge attain greater suocebs and sohdity, and a few statistios will best explain what hud been 
effected The Endowment Fund did not increase with much rapidity owing, no doubt, to tho ‘liopi* ilrfuiml 1 ol 
put years, and the delay m fulfilling tho plodgon givon, Ba 3,84,495, stood in Government HecunticK to tho 
credit of the now Umvm&ity in 1862 The Sonato Hall building is now estimated at LU 40,000 Tlio income roue 
to Rs 75,000, and the expenditure expanded accordingly as tho following figures show — 


Dwuils 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 


Bs 

Be 

Bs 

Bs 

Bs 

Kb. 

Income 

44,914 

53,230 

55,991 

63,115 

64,953 

75,495 

Expenditure 

£3,014 

56,495 

57,573 

59,598 

63,881 

70,419 


The Government grant still stood at Rs 21,000 In tho year 1879, tho Punjab Ooverament pi omitted to n»- 
conSidez tho grant when the University was ostablishod 

A large number of institutions wore affiliated to tho University Collcgo in tho senso that tboy taught up to 

its standards and upon its pnucipta, and zocoived in return gianls-iii-aid or 
JSS&SST ** lD,,tatTl " SoholarBhl P" Tho Univmify Aol ompJuMuw'H tie liberal |>rm< ipli* of tho 

Univormty hy making no provision for affiliation in tho huuhc in winehthnt 
term is uaod in other Umveimtins Tho Punjab University thrown open itH oxamnutunw to all umtitutionK alike, 
as veil aa to private students It deni an is a dofiuito ooorso of reading and hlawltu ds based ujirm its own 
pnnoiples, it also ofieie its aid and Scholarships upon tho results attorned and upon nothing also In this senso all 
competent institutions aro affiliated to it Its teaching institutions, tho Oriental College and Law Mahno], continued 
to develop and flourish from 1876 to 1882 Much was achieved m tlio direction of supplying a Vernacular litera- 
ture The Fellowship holders have translated many important works, ospooially those roqoliwd for the venous 
oumoula of instruction in Medicine, Natural Science, Mathomatios, History, and other bimuhos of knowiodgo. 
Indeed, m several branches, instruction and e x a mina tion is now successfully earned on through tho m odium of tho 
Vernacular up to the Master of Arts standard la Law and Engineering also muoih progress woe jg tho 

fctenslnfaan of works cffonpOrtenoe 

TOfe'swswitnatifm stork was from the first oonduotod by examiners appointed by the donate, who have 
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boon altogether unconnected with the teaching of the candidates in the vanoufl sublets Indeed, moat of the 
EzaminerB cxaminoifi have heBn entirely unconnected with the TJmveisity and the 

Pi evince This pimciple was prescribed by the anginal Statutes of 1869, 
and ha*- had the effect of silencing criticibm and nt giving confidence in the genmnenose of the woik done The 
lowei e\ iitnihLl ioih have been conducted at sovoial centics, besides Lahoie , Delhi and Lucknow facing the most 
lmpoi I, mt The muiihei of candidates duniig this ponod was 3,500, the number who passed was 1,911 

\|nit 1 1 oin the pui ely Oiieut.il Examinations, the Vernacular candidates toi the various Aata Examinations 
ol Uic 1'imj.ili University, hum 1871 to 1882 (inclusive), numbeiod 052 The total uuiuboi of candidates in the 
vaiioii'i OiMiital Examinations, horn 1870 to 1882 (inclusive), was 2,351 

( hi the 1 till Xovcmbci, 1880, the pledges given had not boon fulfilled, hut the Seoctaiy ol State had in the 

meanwhile sanctioned the proposal of the Government of India, and the 
voTmty domandod° n ° f * uoross<w y legislation alouo remained for considciatiou Accordingly a voiy 

laige ami mfiuontial deputation of the Senate, lioadod hy tho Htmouiablo 8n 
Itnhi i t Egcitimand His Highness the AI ihaiaja ol Kashmn , G C H I , waited upon tho Vicoioy, on tho occasion 
of his visit fn Ultimo, anil pi esenterl an addicsh to tho following effect, namely, they tell sure that tho Marquis ol 
Itipnn would suppoit the pledges given by Loul Lvtlon, and would iopu.it tho pronuso to complete at once then 
gical National Institution They mimed to Kn Rohcit Egoi ton’s lottois ni tho 7th July, 1877, and 12ili July, 1879, 
for the aiguinonlh m Ittvm ol a Piuipib Uiuveifcil) wiiltcub) ILs Jlonoui Mion alloi huccoorlmg tc the Govoin- 
ment ol tins Pioviuce The}, howcm, moic specially brought to the notice of Iiis Mvocllcncy that 729 stiulonts 
had alicady passid the Knit aiu e Exainiiiation of the College, anil that as many of> 91) unrloigiadnates wete now 


proHcciilmg their studies lor Inghui honouib in English by the aid of seholai ships from the UmvciMty luniis They 
ivIho pointed out licit out of 1,717 students who had pi teenier! themselves foi the vanous examinations in Aits 
1,217 had (rune up lot the English examinations, and that tho nuiubci of candidates foi the Enhance Examin- 
ation in English had inr leased iiom 29 m 1879 bo 199 in tlio examination foi 1880 They tnisted that this would 
Ire a siilhricnt reply to any objection* that might bo raised that tho Punjab UmvorBJty Collogo did not sufficiently 


cm mirage the study ol English 

Lind Uipun’H reply was most favourable A Bill was presently introduced into Oranul and evcntuall} passed 

Lord Bipon»s Government A<i XJX of M<1 ou l4th of 0ctober > oai d Notification 

pass on tho Punjab University by the Punjab Government lomuilly constituted the Punjab Umvoisity Tho 
Act, XIX of 1882 inuugui.il oonvoca>tion was bold at Lahoic on the 18tli Novombor, 1882, m the 


presence ol tin* Vieeioy who ih tlio patron of tlio Umveihity The now constitution completely fulfil led tho wishow 
of the donors, sulisi i iImts .uni promoters ol tlio institution An OnenUl Univoisity has boon combinod with an 
Kn^lisli Univoisity, ptovision has lioeu mad a for tho dno onootuugom ont and dovolopmont of tho national Classical 
niul Vem.u ul.ii languages, os the touching, examining atul litoioiy fnnotiona of tho ftonato have boon emphasised, 
anil, lastly, On* (governing body ih laigcly representative in its chaiaoler and posHossos tlio right to icpiosont itn 
viewi In the Government anil the privilego of being consulted by it It is thus a National Umvorsity in tho 
teuoHt sens' The Statutes ol 1H00, provided that tho highest honors should only bo eonloued whon proficiency 
in Anilue or Sanskrit or Home othei Onontal languor was combined with a thorough aoqnamtunoo with NngliHli 
The Art sepuiates the two fociullios and gives equal recognition and honor to oaoli wlulo tho Regulations provide 
for the acquisition, hy giaduutes, of tho combined honois of Loth an being natuially tho highest distinction Bach 
faculty poNHCHKOH an equal hciioh of degteos, while tho Onontal Faculty possesses npotnol powers foi honoring pio- 
fieieney in Oriental languages hy the nuifciungd Onuntal liteiaiy titles and maiks ol honor This sopoiation 
whu h (.till potmitH ui intci oliange, leaves both Hides froc to develop, side by hide, without eonfliet and will afford a 
heal! hy emulation lielweon tlio two systems Both Kiiglish and Yemaonlai aio iceogmsod and honored to the 
lull nil ful, and both am open to tho people of tlio country Tho now Dogmas naturally look tho ruunOH oi Bache- 
lor, Master ami Doetoi, respectively, of Onontal Learning 

Tlio no\l point for consideration is the constitution of tho governing body Ills BrooUoney tho Governor- 
a of tho govorn- ^ unoral was unablo, tor various iiiasons, to acxnpt the oihoe of Olianoollor, and 

m g °hody of °t hO Punjab Uni- 't was doonletl to constitute tho Lioatonaut-Qovoinor of the Punjab for the 
vornty time being, Olianoollor of tho Univeasity, and thus tho head of tho Univoisity is 

in a position himsolf to snperviso its wwking, wlulo tho ouginal proposal of the promotois has boon earned out 
Tho Vico- Chancellor is appoinlod by tho Chancellor. Tho Act makos a distinction betwoon tlio ongrnal ionndeis 
ami ilonois by providing that tho Follows named in Paii II of ths Sdhodnlo to the Act, do not cease to bo snob when 
t,hoy unit India permanently, while thoso who -may ho appointed subsequently vacate oflwo upon leaving India 
wi^ont tho mtoabion of returning « by romaanag absent from India for mom than four years It was- not 
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deemed necessary or proper to make any demotions amongst the Fellows themselves — all being equal A 
great concession, from an Anglo-Indian stand point, was mode by the Legislature in leaving the Senate in 
elect a number of Fellows equal to the number nominated, from tame to time, by the Chancellor This provision 
gives ft representative chai act ei to the Senate which cannot fail to be a somce of good, the principle of Sttf- 
Government has thus been liberally conceded m this particular 

The powers of the Senate over the afians of the Umvezsity aie vmy complete and full, and tho necessan 
supervision has been effected in such away as not to mteifeie with tho Senate's exercising all the authoiity whuli 
is lequned foi thB purposes foi which it has been founded The Senate possess the ( entne management of ind 
supeimtendence over the affairs, concerns and propeity of tho TJmveisity 1 The Local Government is empowiucil 
to enfoice the Act, Statutes, Buies and Regulations when o the Senate may fail to do so Tho Statutes, Rulot> and 
Regulations which may be fiamod lequne the sanction of Government, and the Local Government can leqiiiic 
buoh examination and audit of the accounts of the Umvci sity as may appeal necessary Internal autonomy is 
thus seemed, unless and until inefficiency 01 woise is displayed In caiiying out those pimriplos tho Senate have 
had to re di ait then Statutes, and this has been done with scrupulous xegaad to the wishes oi tho piomoteis, and 
subject to the altered condition of things at the time ” 1 

The Allahabad University was mcoiporated by Act XVIII of 1887, which was passed on the 2Di cl Bepl emls i , 
The Allahabad University 1887 ThB constitution of thB Umveisity closely ios ouibles that nf the Uni un- 
incorporated in September, sity of Calcutta, consisting of a Chancellor a Vue- Chancellor and FlUon" 
1887 forming a Senate, divided into Facaltias of vaiious bianrhcs ol learning w lu< h 

are regulated by tho Boards of studies The Syndicate of tho Uiuvoi'nty in the executive governing bml) as m tin 
other Iurlian UmvoisiiiBs, and thB subieots of examination, with minoi altciationH, aio tbo same as m the Umvoisiiy 
of Calcutta, though hitherto tho woiking of the Umveisity lias been confined to tho Faculties of Ails and I jaw 
The general scope and chaiactci nf education in tho Colleges affiliated to the Indian Umvcisilii* was 

Boope and character of Col- thus dosonljcJ ^ tLo Indjl * n EduMtl0n Comnuiwion of 1B82 - 
lBgiate Education “In fc>cop 0 and chaiaotei, collegiate instiuotnm ih now almost uiuiotm 

throughout India Finely Oriental Colit ges must, of course, ho o\< opted 
These, howovei, aio so few m numbei that they scarcely ontei into a conwdej ation ol collegiate oilucahon in 
its modal n development With tho exception, indeed, oE the Ouontal College at Lahoio, and ot tho Otienial 
Department nf the Conning College, Lucknow, they aie but lelics oE that older of things winch existed pi e\ ions 
to the publication of Loid William Bontmck’s famous Resolution Tho college ot to-day aims al> gnmg an 
education that shall fit its recipient to take an honnmablo share in tho administration of the countiy, 01 to mini 
with good hope of success tho various liberal professions now expanding m vigorous growth It follows, then ‘ion*, 
that the advancement of learning in India is in a laige measmo tlnough scion 00 , and altogether according 
to the suontihc method Tho English and Oiiontal classics, oi oouibo, occupy an important place id the 
college scheme, but, apart fiom tho zofinement of character and elevation of thought which nit* ini irlciita] 
to then study, then chief function is to discipline tho intellect In Instoiy, philosophy, nmthomatirs, and 
physical science, English is the medium of instruction and the passport to academic lumnniw Tho dialtM fits 
of Hindoo philosophy and the subtleties of Muhammadan law have naturally dwappoaivd from n course of studies 
intended to bo of sd practical a character, the profound scholarship and lifelong (lovotion to learning which India 
once boosted, aio tiaunhees made to the appreciation of an aotivo carom Few 1 egrets ore Jolt on this m ore, I hough 
there aie those who hold that the present exclusive nse of English is ncithoi bonofiual nor neceswwy Tlnough 
the Veinaenlazs, to somo extent all e.uly and laigoly in tho new future, they believe that general knowledge ol the 
higher bud might bo imported, and that an education of widm national piuht would bo the certain mull "f 

The dmaiaon of the Collego courses and the standards of examination m U 10 Universities of Calcutta, 

Madias and Bombay, wore thus described in tho Report of tho Indian 
Education Oomnussion of 1882 — 

“In Bengal, the Collego uouihp e\ 1 ends ovor Ave yearn from mafneu lo- 
tion to the M A degree In Madras, thoio is a oomso of Tour years up U 
the B A degree, and those who appear tor tho M A examination commonly 
spend at least two years more in study, though none of the Colleges have 1 egulor olassos boyond the B A standout 
In Bombay, three years ib the period , but, on the other hand, the school oourso is one yew? longer, and U 10 Entrance 
examination of a somewhat more difficult character The usual age at which an Indian student nooks admission 
to tho University is between sixteen and eighteen years Having by that time completed tiro High School course, 
he is examined by means of printed papore (and, in the Bombay and Punjab Universities, orally) m English, a 
* «N*t»r of tU Fwv<* Tel , 1880-69) pp 17WW f Bopvt of ths Indian Bdnoafcm O mmmm (IMS), pp *<&, i«t 
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i I.I'imimI or wiDiimljr language, history, geography, mathematics, and m Madras and Bombay, m elemental y 
ph\ sj< ill srioiK i*, tlir* ox.iot Htandai d in each of these subjects need not be stated here Bat, rongbly speaking, the 
ilyr i< 411111 »l is abont that which, at the age of sixteen, an Bngbsh boy of average intelligence will he fonnd 
to |mi>m Sii((fsi in Hus examination admits a student to any of the affiliated colleges There, after attendance 
Ini two *< u •» Out one seal in Bombay), he is permitted to piesent himself for tho First Examination m Arts, or 
tin Pm moiis Examination, fis it is styled m Bombay At tho Calcutta University the subjects of examination aie 
I jiii" li -sli, <1 cl.Nsiuil language (OuentaJ 01 European), history, mathematics, logic, and oither psychology or elemen- 
1 it) i lit'iiiisii) In M uli as, human jjhysiology holds tho plaoB of logic, psychology, oi chemistry, in the Calcutta. 
t niii -a In Hum hay the scheme is identical with that m Calcutta, except that natural science takes the place ot 
tin 1 opt Iona 1 subjoins Two yoais later again (in Bombay there is an Intermediate examination) comes the exannn- 
ifion Ini tin* II A ch'gree”* 

*Tln» JhA. drgicp is followed by tho M A degree Heie tho examination is piaotically confined to one oi 
ntlii*i nl iln* inflowing hrajichcs of knowledge (1) Languages , (2) Histoiy , (3) Mental and Moml Philosophy, (4) 
Miit ji ‘iiiii tn*s, [him* and mixed , (>) Natmal and Physical Science At Oolcntta tho candidate is allowed to take up 
mu* in unit u ol those biuiu lies mthci m tlio same oi 1 m dilhuont yoais, in Madias and Bombay a classical language 
Hhionlalm Em opt an) is < imjiUmI with English, «uid Philosophy with Uibioty and Political Economy "With the 
M \ dt'gMM* Ihi ( !i>l logo con iso urmios loan cud, though in the Calcutta University tho PiomcLind Roychand 
Si mlt | jil shi)> is Hie linal goal ol ai.wleituc distinction ” f 

Sin h bring tla* nniiM 1 ol studies in the Unnoisitics of Calcutta, Midi as and Bombay, winch wore founded m 

Statistics of somo im portant 14 lh mi I 101 tj,n ^ to o^hibit m a Minimal y hum some ol the moio impoiUnf 

results ol Collegiate oducation 1Chu h»H of Oollrgiate cdacatiou nndoi those Universities Lox a quortoi oi a cou- 
undor tho UmvoiMitxos of Cul- Liny iiom thru establishment, the Punjab Univoisity and the Allahabad 
cutta, Modi ob and Bombay, Umvoisiiy having no oxistonco doling that penod Tho following table 

has boon pi opatod horn two tables given at page 2SD of tho Roport ol tho In- 
ti i in KiIiii .lium romriiissum ol IHH2 
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PUiiMMTs 


Tn 1887- 

-1870-71 


In 1871-72 

-1881-82 
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FA 

BA 

HA 

FA 

BA 

HA 
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12 
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6 

25 
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22 
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4 

244 
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28 

6 
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34 
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17 
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22 
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% 
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w 

l'lUI|llil 

t 

47 
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2 
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37 

11 
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* 

• 
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1 

90 


P 

^ Total 

/» ' . . 

46 

2,006 

880 

151 

65 

5,969 

2,1‘34 

385 


ThojfrwxxKling table shows tho progrrss wluch Collegiate English education hod made under the auspices oi 
inations conducted by the older threo Umversiiios during the first quartm ol a century of their 
tho P <>j*b University* exutoaoo. Tho distinctive features of the course of education in the Punjab 


* toper* of the Indian Kdaoation Commission (1889), p« 970, 
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UmveiBity established in 1882, hare already baon described, and IhB following extinct gives further infoiniutimi 
upon the subject — 

“There ore two examinations leading to the degree in Aits — the Intermediate, 001 responding to the Kit si 
Aits Examination, the High Proficiency Examination, corresponding to that for B A Thoso who pans the Ili^h 
Proficiency standard through the m odium of English, receive the degree of BA , while on thoho who puss it 
through the medium of the Vernacular is confenod tlio icgioe of BOL, 01 Bachelor ol Onontal Lkuuitui 
G raduates of enthor class are entitled to present themselves at a latei date for examination hy the Honours in Arts 
standard, and those who pass receive the degrees of MA and MOL lcspcctivcly Ruiu1.it ly on the Oiient.il 
side, examinations are held ul Arabic foi the titles successively of Manlavi Alim anrl Maulav i Fo/il, 111 Pcisian 
for the titles of Mnnshi Alim and Mnnshi Fazil, and foi Vishuad and Sliastii in Hansknt hXaimn itions an> 
also held m Gutmukhi, or the hteiatmo of tho Sikhs The Sonato of the University fmtlur acts as the uni'.li- 
tnted advisoi of the Government on odncational matters Among many important subjects iclcncd to that lindt 
foi discussion and opinion may ho mentioned — vacations zn schools and dates of public esimnii.it inns , system 1 
of qiants-in-aid , the award of scholai ships , pi unary standauls foi hoys’ aiul gills’ schools the nipper turn ol 
guls 9 schools, proposals foi a now Panjabi Dictionniy , tho European Ediuation Code, inlcs lm Turning C \>I s , 
and tests for admission to tho public soi vico in various grades The conduct of tho Middle Hilionl Mvanmwt inn 
was also transicriod to the Umvoiaity Thus it is evident that tlio Punjab Hmveisitv occupies ion aids t lie 
Govomment of the Piovmoe a position which is not filled hy an} otkoi Unne/sit} in India ” A 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE INDIAN EDUCATION COMMISSION OF I8S2, AND SOME IMPORTANT FACTS AND STATISTICS 
COLLECTED BY IT IN REGARD TO ENGLISH COLLEGIATE EDUCATION 

In 1882, tho Government of India passed a Resolution, Ho ^ dated tho .ltd Frlnuaiy, 1HK2, by ulinli rt 
Indian Education Commis- appointed a Commission to repuit upon tho subject ni education, and flu Ini* 
sion of 1082 lowing extracts from the .Resolution will show its uatiiie and objects 

“ In now of tho faots that, since the moasazes sot forth in the Despatch ol 18" t came into .n tivo operation, 
Resolution appointing the a fnM qnoiiei of a contmy lias elapsed, and that it is now toil years since I ho 
Commission, dated 8rd Feb- responsible direction of tho eiuoatimial system was enh listed to the Ijimi I 
rnary, 1882 Governments, it appoais to lIis Kvxdleney thu Govmim -General in OourmV 

that tlio trmo has come for instituting a more car etui examination into the insults attained, ami into the wot king 
of tho prosent anangomonts, than lias hitherto been attempted The ecpcneiiee ol the past has shown dial a 
mero critical review or analysis ol the returns andiopoils oi tho different provinces lads to impart a Mini (unfitly 
satisfactory knowledge of tho actual state of things m the disti iota, ami that there are many points which only an 
acquaintance with looal mronmstanoes can adequately estimate or explain JIih Excellency m Council has ilimdbm 
decided to appoint a Commission on behalf of Government to enquire into the present position of ('duration hi 
British India, and to nominate to this Commission a sufficient number of pet sons from the different pi evinces in 
secure tho adequate and intelligent consideration of tho facts that will bo laid before it “ + 

Tho Commission thus appointed consisted oi Kmopcan and Native mem bow repi cwenting I he various sections 

oi tho oommamty interested m the subject of education. Hn* W W llmifci 
was appointed Pi*osrdont, and tho general dutios assigned to tho Cuiiiiiuhhioii 
woro thus prosenbod — 

“It will he the duty of the Commission to enquire particularly (subject only to certain limitations to Im 
notiood bdnw)mto tho manner m which effcoct has boon given to the principles of tho Despatch of 1V4, and ^ 
suggost suoh measures as it may tlunk desirable in order to tho fuither carrying out ol tho jh> 1 prom laid 
down. The Government oi India is firmly convinced oi the soundness of that policy, and has wi dojuu t 


Duties assigned to 
Commission 


the 


* Borrow of JBduoatiou in India in 1886 , hy Sir Alfred Croft, p 80 
t Beport of the Indian Aduoation Communion (1838), p, 024, App A 
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inrtii tln k pi ox 1 1 tli • upiiii ’whnh it i> bas'd It is intended only at tlio present time, to examine into the general 
M*MiiN it! 'i , tipi.iiiM'i .tiiil tn ^imiIoh/c f lie olhnuiuy of the madiineiy that has boim net on foot foi bi mging 
filiitiit t Im \ imIi 1 It i *i tin fimi nipiuit 1 1 « mi t Iio rjuKef had especially in view”* “It will not be necessary foi 
tlo* <'u» i i- in*, 1 p i i'h * it ipf»» tin yi Midi i.iuLiniroi the Indian [Jni varsities, which aro controlled by coi poi atwns 
' * 11 1 - * '■ 1 1 1 '■! -ill i tit i h cil in collogute education Of tho lesults of their opcaatiou 

■' I 1 * * 1 n ‘d * u In ftiMimi mrlr jii mli utl) ol j «,penal ouqniiy enoh os u now piopOHod Noiwillitbe 

MM ' '* ^ 1 ‘ ,, ‘ * 11,1 11 "i'*m I i t.iK<* up tin -»nl*|irt of spuul oi trelmnal education, wliothei modi cal, legal, 

o' i *i f in « i in * I i i 1 it ii*l 1 1 n i »U| m u i to tin* 1 1 *uh)r( ts would i \pmul unduly the tusk bofoic the Uommissioii 

\* mi the Si*. 1 1 iiim ill nl It dn Ij,j* it i It wjv it 1 1 nrlv ill all with tho question oi Kmupoau and K 2 m asian 

nl ' 1,1 ' »" , i ii'* I in tin i » iii|ini \ i him ,|i* ,is m y ini', f liaf Bid, vwfli tlieM o\n p turns, the Gov omoi-G uncial 

** * 'i in d i »*1 op *n um fluit tin ('(iii’iiii i* m i a i \ n i lull) nmsiih i tliu woikui” ol dll bianchcs oi tlie Indian 

imIu* it ih,i il i f « m Tin lutim In * u*e if i hi hi vi d, • o i losrly louuerded ime vvdli another, that it i& only by 
i 'or* Hi 1 * tin f* in «i i s r In ili fluit ii Mhitd i mu Iiimoiis «n r likely In he nunc In "h 

A in** In t pd '•'I'm liiiiiillii lit .idiitioiM • ipi'ii i ijiihtdl um heie ,i^ it dinioimres the poluy ui the Goviuinuent ir> 
Policy of encouraging the " ll1 ' «hi».i*m uu^iii/ to the mnnl-in-nid system with the ob|i*ct til 

grant-in-aid system lo hcouiu . hiii'm tin *»i ulu il uithdidtt.il ol flu* Hlate Ii run high English education 
gruel util withdrawal from lugh Alfii i u \ it jp ,j tin* iiltmninii ol tin (loiniuissioti in the i»ieat niipoitaiieo which 
VughHli education tin Unwin mud .itf.ndns fotlu subjcil of pnm,uj (dilution, tho llosolulion 

fm pin I'Odph , [} .iiid M) on lo s iv — 

' 1 lie loirum cs dl tin 1 di^fio»dl of Uijv eminent, u lie! her impi rial, pirn mr idl m lor.il, air, and must long remain, 
iitiumh liniitiil m aimiiiiif, iiiifl t he icmiM is n«il ciulv that progress must iiere^s.ii ily In giuduul, hut that if 
tdliildt loiv pi o' 'it s * 1* to lie uidile at ull, i \ei v available pinafe iigrni y mud Iiim idled into .ufitm to relievo and 
ao ii f flu puldie lund 1 in lonnirtion with iui) biaueli of Public Ivistiuclum II, uas in view of Mhe imjiossibility 
nl (imuimii ul alone ilium* all I li.it must be done to pi ovule adequate means foi the rdmaiiim ol the Natives rd 
Imln * fli.il llintii.ml iu mil ,v deni uas ilaliotnfed find developed h) the Despair b id JM 5 l> y and if, ih io the wider 
i ti ii ion of tins *.j* lent, i'spei tall) in i oinieelion with high and middle edmiiimn, fhat the (liiveitimenl, looks in not 
In e land is hu h nut v f lieu lie mmle applicable (o f he proiiiofion of the ediieation of the masses 1 The lesmirees oi 
the Shite oii"hi . 1 us tern, it hi d liv I lie Heeiet.n \ id Slide in Drspideh No Ii) ol ilotli Apnl iKIil , e to be ho apphtul 
a , fo n e>tsf f hose u ho t iiiiuuf he \ \p< < fed fo hi Ip flu nisei ven, and tlie rieher < lasseH of the people should gradually 
hi indiuerl to |u ovule hu* f In ir own ednnitirm 1 

* l In puiMianee ol this p<die> it is (In* desne of Clovenmieut to olfee every eneomiigimmit to nativo gcutZomon 
fo louie lot ward ami aid, eviu nnue evfetisively than hen tobm*, in the estaldishment ol schools upon the giiint-in- 
,u*l i <i ni and Ills I'KnrlleW'V in Douiii t! is fhe mote aiiMous fo nee thin In ought ahouf, beiause, iipiiH altogithrr 
Imuii f hei'oii .1 ijiii'iif pei'umaij ii ludlo (lovermiu lit, it is i liiefly in this way that the native community will bo 
iildn In • mile f 1 ml In ihIoio find vunelj id ediu at ion vv Inch ih an essential condition in any sound and complotio 
edtu at mini I It is nof, m I hi opinion <d the tbm'rnor- General in Couuul, a healthy symptom that alJ tho 

)*uith id tho euuidiy sliouM Im nisi, as il were, in the same Uovemment ediuatioiml inouhl Hathei is it ilesuablo 
find, each sei (ion of Hie people should In* m u fwisiftim to Heeuro that desenptum oi islueatiou which m most eouuo- 
iiant b» if s lei lings mill suitid to i(h wants The Govern ment m mid y, therefore, to do all that ltian to foster snedt 
a r pint of independence and self-help, It fs willing lo hand over any ol its own colleges m hi IiooIh, in Kuitabb 
inias, to ImcheH ol native geiiHuuen wlm will iimln Ukc to nianago tlusn Hutisbir fonly an aided mstifutioiiH , all 
find flu* Gov i rnmeiit will imont iifum, lx mg that duo pi-oviHum ia umdo for e/liwent nmnngeinent amlestisidod uhoIuI- 
ue It will be lor tin* ('omimsHiim to eoriHider in what mode eflisitean rnoHL fully be given to theso vicwa , and 
liovv fhe piiinl-fiMiul system rnay lx*st Ini shaped so to Htimalato nuoIi uulijwiuieiit cJloit, aud make Uio largest 
rtftu ol the tmiilaldn Govenirnent finids, 1 ^ 

Altlauedi the milfjeet of the general working of tho Indian UuivorHJtiCH wan excluded Xtuoi the oiuimry to Im 
Information as to Collogiato ** IU CoinmiHSMiiityol much valuable iiilormatum was collected by 

Bduoaltoti oollootod by tho it m tsmms'tion with collegiate education, anti rfomo p«isHiiges ironi tho 
OommlHiioXL Uc)Kiit nrnj, thcrufovc f bo quoted here, an such matiuotum is earned on 

m ColleguM whiL'li ate affiliated to the IJjiivenuUoH and pnrwno tho course of instruction pi*esri»ibcd by them,— 

1 Tlie will I m tod Uelleges an* of two giiulos \ tliose whose slodonte go no iuithor than tho first Axis, or Previous 


* Uepuri of tlie Indmn Hduofttion OettmiMum (1883), p 684 r App. A 

f it, | p, 660 1 Appendix A* t PP 680,686, Appendix A 
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Examma-tion, and those m winch they proceed to thB B A and M A devices The strength of tho teaching stall 
vanes with the wealth of the institution, the nnznbeis of the students, and the class of examinations lei wlu< h candi- 
dates aie sent up Thus the Fiesidenoy GollBgB m Calcutta, has a Principal, cloven Professois, and two teat lieis of 
Sanskrit and Axabic This stoif provides for lectures being given in all the various subjects of all tlio examina- 
tions A smaller college will be content with a Principal, two Professois, a Pandit, and a Maulavi, but with 
no larger staff than this, lestnctions aie necessaiy as to the choice oi subjects in the alternative combes, and but 
little help can bo adfoidod to students reading for the M A dcgieo ” 7 

In legatd to academic discipline of the students piosBouting thou studios m tlio Colleges affiliated to flic* 
Views of the Commission as Indian UniVBisitios, the Indian Education Commission oipiohsod then nuns 
to Academic discipline in the following woids — 

“In thou schcmo of discipline, and in the academic life of then students, Indian Colleges have but little 
analogy with these oi the oldei of tho Englubh TTmvei sitios, thou 1 os cm bianco being clusoi to those of Scothiurl 
and Q ci many Residence ul college buildings is not only not goneially rompirlsory, but the tnllogcs .110 low 
in which any systematic piovision is made foi oontiol oven tho students' pursuits out ot college hours Bojidmg- 
houfiGb are, indeed, attached to ceitain institutions, and thou* number mu cases year bj joai Jhit, unless I bo 
student’s homo be at a distance from the oollegiato city, and ho have no lolativcEi to iccrivo him, it is sHdmn 1b it 
ho will morn the expense winch losidenco invoLvoe Two pimupnJ leasons account fm this Icssttu 111 0111 s^loru 
Pnst, the initial outlay upon buldings is ono horn which Goxeinmont and independent bodies alike sin ink Km 
so pooi is the Indian student that it would bo impossible to demand of him any lint the most modi late n ul * .1 lent 
pei haps hardy sufficient to oovor the cost of the annual lepaus Tlio second obstacle lies 111 lire leligmus mid 
serial pie|udrces which fence class from class Not only does the Jlindu leLuse to cal* with tlio MiisaJuian, but limn 
close contact with wliulo sections of his own 00-1 dig 1 oiiihts he is shut oil by the impu ioiih oidin.im es id (.isle. 
Expoiionoe, however, has already povod that tlie haiuois of custom air giving way In tlu Nm tli-Weslern 
Piovmces and tho Punjab, where the zcsidcmtml system has been widely tiled, tho suceews has Jimi umsidei.ilijf p 
and nothing but want ol lands stands m tho way of a fuller development In tho ltimo important llnmliay Colleges, 
also, a considerable number of tho students aro in residence , in Bengal and Madras the system has In on leis iully 
rooogmsod Tet it is tho ono thing which will give tho departmental officer a hold upon tho lives ol those whose 
intellects he trams with such sedulous daboiation. Fiom any attempt to touch tlio idignms side nt Lite student's 
character, the Government educational officer is dohanod by the pi mriplc ol 1 el igious ncuti ality All Ibe limn 
imp 01 tant thorofoze, is it that Ire should bo able to exorcise the moial influence of a dose and watchful disi ifdine " f 
Tho following tabled shows tbo statistics of attendance in English Ails Colleges, J01 the official jem 
Statistics of Collegiate in- 1881-82 — 
struetion, 1881-82 


STATISTICS OP ATTENDANCE IN ENGLISH ARTS COLLEGES, VOK IHH1-HS 
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1 
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1 

** 
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10 
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11 
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3 
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1,0450 
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3 

.m 

2 
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1 

85 

0 

m 
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12 
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5 
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4 
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21 
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3 
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2 
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20 

0 

.M0 
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1 
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• 

1 
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1 

OB 
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1 
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30 
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* Bflport of the Indian Education. Commitsion (1882), p, 272 
t Jb , pp wa, >78. • J p, >74 {os tract from TuWo No. I). 
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urnvi.i roHT *xd uninv fees of collegiate bdttoaoion, 1891-92 101 

Ainmiq flu* ^distirs iiillectwl hy thr Imliaii Education Commission of 1882 (vide page 279 of the Report), 
Avoiago coat of OoUogiate tho hillmwiig Ubnlai statement]* mtoiesting, as showing tho average annual 
““ P ° P 8tUdent ' cost (wlealate rl on tho average monthly numhei of the students enrolled) of 
educating o.idi student in English Aits Oullegus, for tho official year 1881-82 >- 


WKIiUlK ANNUAL COST OF EDUCATING EACH STUDENT IN ENGLISH ART S 

COLLEGES, IN 1881-82 


Pmwsi i 

111 di.M\a CuLLEnrs 

Ami d Colleges 

UVAIDKJl 

COULKI.BS 


Avoi.mu 

anmul cost to 
Pt ov mewl 
Funrlfi 





Tofal 

atnnn 1 rci<*t 

Total 
a\(jia»o 
annual cabt 

A* ft ago 
animal coht to 
Provincial 
Knuds 

Total 
average 
annual cost 


Its A 1* 

Its A I* 

[ 

Its A P 

Rh A P 

Rh a i 

M.idi»is 

237 Lt ft 

210 1 2 

125 2 8 

29 9 8 

94 l 2 

llmnluy 

4HS 12 ft 

274 lit 0 

271 10 9 

35 J4 7 

331 10 2 

lit u<4ii 1 

.120 9 .» 

217 5 8 

LH> 5 5 

28 0 7 

48 7 8 

X W I* .mil Oudh 

7, >8 J. 2 

m 8 0 

312 9 8 

111 it 0 

125 14 0 

P|l|l| 4 llf .. « 

1 

498 13 8 

477 1 10 

• 

* Ml 

• e 

Ct'idial Pmvinrch ... . J 

ISft 3 1 

185 ft a 

... 

- 

m * 

Avo.i"!' Ini* Hiitinh India, c»\- 
(liiiluiif Ajiiiu and Runna. , • 

.wt n l 

253 9 9 

J7H 7 7 

35 14 3 

97 8 2 


The lolbn mg fahlr * gm-h an njipiimmato idea of tliu tuition feen paid hy btuilunto in Arte Collcgoh daiuig the 

ofllual >i*ai IH81-S2, and tho prinjoi turn which the muotno horn mksIi fuoH 
na88T-S2.° 0BmAltB ° 0808 to < fc vp™liluic l in thoMnious cWbcMoI tho College^ excluding tho 

o\|iorHhiu)o on Imildingb and soholiu'shipb — 


TUITION KMMH IN ARTH (JOIjLHUIM IN THE OFFICIAL YEAR, 1881-82 


I’MOVINI'ISH 


l)KI'AHTHKMTAti 
0(11.1.1 OKU. 

A mini 
CoLLhUBfl. 

Ukaidrii 

OllLLMIBK 

PKHCKNTA(<li OH IVCIOMK 
PROM VbRH TO TOTAI, EaI’KN- 
DITUItr fH— 


UlgllCHt 

Fee 

IillWCHl 

Foe. 

(IlgllUht 

Kuo 

Lowest 

Foo 

Highest 

K(Kj 

Lowest 

Fee 

Depart- 

nmital 

Colleges 

Aided 

OcillugoH 

Unaided 

Colleges 

• 




Rh. 

Rh 

Uh. 

Rh. 

Uh 

Uh 




ilndius 


5 

‘1 

4 

2 

3 


17 78 

23 76 

31 02 

Unfiihiiy ... 

e. 

10 

3 

8 

4 

5 

3 

16 28 

2172 

1450 

Bengal ... 

hi 

12 

3 

6 

5 

3 

• i 

27*51 

2016 

1 41 i» 

N.-W P. and Oudh 

• « 

6 

2 

5 

1 

4 

1 

! 565 

6 29 

16 63 

i'uii|uh ... 

lit 

5 

2 

* i 

• i» 

•• 

• it 

438 

** 

«« 

('mitral ISovinooH 

Ml 

2 

2 

IM 

Ml 

IM 

m 

1100 


« 

Average for India 

• « 

M* **■* ■■■• 

12 

2 

8 

1 

5 

i 

1953 

28*44 

2705 


* Prtparud from Table Vo# VIII, at 280 ol tho Bopart of tho Indian Education Oommumon (1882). 
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In regard to the results of higher English education, the following tabular statement (vtde In d ian Education 

Commission Report, 1882, page 281), showing an estimate of the number of 

thsaSSrSaraOT of Indian gli 8 radliateB iram collegiate notations who, between 1873 and 1882, took np 

d,uates 9 1871-1682. various professions, gives an appioximate idea of the after-career of oni 

Indian giaduates — 


Provinces 

NumbBr 
of graduates 
between 
1871-82 

Having 
entered the 
public HOI VICO, 

Bntish oi 
Native 

Legal 

piofossion 

Medical 

piofo&sion 

Cinl 

Engiiicciing 

piotobsion 

Madias 

808 

296 

126 

18 


Bombay 

625 

324 

49 

76 

28 

Bengal 

1,696 

534 

471 

131 

19 

N-W P and Oudh 

no 

61 

33 


(i 

Punjab 

38 

21 

5 



Ceuta al Piovmccs 

14 

8 




Total 

3,311 

1,244 

684 

225 | 

,Ti 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE GRANT-IN-AID SYSTEM INAUGURATED BY THE EDUCATIONAL DESPATCH OP 18* t AND 
CONSIDERED BY THE INDIAN EDUCATION COMMISSION OF 1882 
To use the language employed by tbe Indian Education Commission, “ the Despatch ol 1H54 contains tlic first 
Objects of the Despatch of declaration of the policy of tho Govw nmont in a. mattoi which lies ut the loot ol 
1854, as to the Grant-in-aid any national system of education, that ih to say, tlio determination of 1lu» pails 
B y stem whioh can be most efi actively takon in it by the* Htate and by the* people 

Tho immediate aims of the Government of that time weio the snmo as thoso to which tho attention ol cyciy 
Euiupoau state was first duectod when oigamsing its system of pnbho msia action The* <\istun» schools ol nil 
kinds woie to bo improved and then number increased, systematic mspoction was to be established, and a supply ot 
competent teachers was to be piovnlcd But in India tbe attitude of the Stato to national education was ulfocrtcnl by 
three conditions to which no European state coaid fuimsh a poiallcl In tho /Fn£ place, tho population was not 
only as largB as that of all tho Emopoan states together that had adopted an odnoational system, hut it pmcritwl, 
in its different Provinces, at least, as many differences of cioed, language, lace and custom tho ruling 

powoi was hound to hold itself aloof lzom all questions of loligion Thudh/, tho Hclieino o( uihti action to ho intro- 
duced was ono which should culminate in the acquisition of a litoratuie and suienoo csHcutially loingn Wlulo 
thcrcfoxc, on the ono hand, the magnitude of the task boforo the Indian Government was such as to make it almost 
impossible of achievement by any duoct appropriation fiom tho lesourccs oi tho Huipuv, on tho other, tho popular 
demand for education, so impoitant a factoi m tho success of tho Eoio]iean systems— had in goiuaul to bo created 
The Government adoptod tbe only oourso whioh circumstances porauttod It was admitted that 1 to mbao a vast 
and ignorant population with a genwal desire foi knowledge, and to take advantage of that desire when eveitod to 
improve tho means for diffusing education amongst them, must bo a work of many yearn ’ , and tin 4 admission won 
followed by the announcement that ‘ as a Government, wo can do no more than dn oct the efforts of ilia people, and 
aid them wherever they appear to roqnno moat assistance 9 In pnrsnauoo of tkw losolution the oai hoi part of the 
Despatch is occupied with a renew of all the agencies for education whioh were already in ciistonro in India, 
whether maintamed by Government or by private persons or bodies, native and foroign , and it was declared that 
the extension and incr e a sed supply of schools and colleges should for the futuic bo rnumly effected by Lhu 
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UTant-m-aid system Notice was taken, of the mci easing desire on the part of the natives of India far the means of 
obtaining a hettci education, as shown by the libeiol sums which had recently been contributed with that object , 
and attention was diawn to the zeal and munificence which Hmdns and ~VTnlia.mmfu 1 fl.nH for ages had manifested in 
thu cause of education Cox dial lecognition was also given to the eJfoits of Christian Ass oci a tions in diffnamg 
knowledge among the natives of India, specially among uncivilized races In such oncumstances it was hoped that 
the gianl-m-aul systom could bo intiDduQod into India, as it bad been into England, with every prospect of success 
Tbc mti eduction of that system was necessitated by a conviction of the impossibility of Government alone doing 
all that must be done m ozdm to piovide adequate means foi the education of the natives of India, and it was 
exported that the plan of thus diawmg suppoit fiom local sources, in addition to canti lhntums from the State, 
would icsult iu a hr moio lapid pzogioss of education than would follow a mere mexease of expenditure by the 
(ioi eminent, while it possessed the additional advantage of fostering a spirit of lolionoe upon local ex extions, 
and combination loi local puiposos, which was, of itself, of no mean importance to the well-being of a nation ” * 
iu icgai (1 to scope and charactoi, “ tlio system was to be based on an entire abstinence fiom mteileienco with 

tlio icligums Distinction convoyed in the schools assisted, and aid was to be 
system^ givon within ooitam limits to all schools which, unpaitod a good secular 

education, piowdod that thoy wcie nndei adequate local management, that is, 
under poisons lusponsiblo foi the gcneial bupeiiutondcnco of the school and foi its penman once foi a givon time 
Kuril schools wc»ie to be open to Qovoininont inspection, and to be subjected to such other idles as Government 
might, I nmn tune to time, impose It was fwthor xequuod that some foe, howovoi small, should be levied in all 
aided schools , and that giants should bo made ioi spcciho objects, such as the augmentation of the salaries of the 
heiul-trailicis, the supply of juiuoi touchers, tlio pioxibion ot scholai ships, the supply oi school-books, 01 the erec- 
t inn ol huihliiigs, and not. ioi tlio goucial oxqiondituio of the school On those punciplos it was hoped that local 
iiiamiRiwtit, under (hivoimncnt inspection anil oulod by giants, would bo oncouiagod whBiovei it was possible 
to take <i<l\aiilag< ol it , and it was mlod that when such management so aided was capable of adequately meeting 
the loral demand lor education, Guvoinmrnt institutions woi o not to be founded Tlio Despatch looked foiword to 
the time when any gi neial sj stein ol education, ontnely pLOvided by tbo Government might be disrontinuod with tho 
gi.idual ad\.mi e rd the system ol giants-m-aid , and when many of the existing Government institutions, especially 
those ol the higlici mdei, might ho safely closed oi tianslorrcd to tho management of local bodies, under tho 
control ol, and aided by, tlio State' But it was expressly provided that tho spiead of education was not to be 
i*he< ked in ihe slightest degicc by the abandonment of a single school to piobable decay, and while the desired 
ohjei b was to hi' kept steadily in view, tho Government and tlie local authorities wore enjoined to aot with caution, 
and to he guided liy special lolomuoo to tho particular cueumstancos of tho locality ooneomod The higher 
elas-.es would thus be gi actually called upon to depend 111010 upon themselves , while, lor tho education of the 
middle ami Inwei i lasses, spoeial attention was duuctcd, both to tho establishment of fitting schools foi that purpose 
niul also to Mie cuielul encouragement ol the native schools which had existed from time immemorial, and none of 
which, perhaps, eouhl not m some degree bo made available to tho end in viowr ”t 

“ Tho relations oi tlio Slate to pnvato eflort, as indicated in the Despatch of 1854, may therefore bo summed 
Relations of the State to pn- up os follows. The state undertook — 
vate effort 

(1) to give pecuniary assistance on tho gi ont-in-aid system to efficient Schools and Colleges , 

(2) to direct their cffoits and aliord thorn counsel and advice , 

(3) to euccuinge and reward tho desire for learning in various ways, but chiefly by tho establishment of 

Universities , 

(4) to talc xuooHuofl for piovidmg a duo supply of teachers, and for making the profession of teaching 

honourable and respected 

“ Of all those provisions tlie most important and far-roachmg was tho introduction of the grant-m-aid systom. 
it was lound m the Despatch of 1850, that in the rules framed for the allotment of gronts-m-aid caioful attention 
had boon paid to the foregoing principles It was also stated m that Despatch that, while the system had been 
readily acoeptod by schools of higher education, it had been unsuccessful m its application to those of a lower class 

Dospatdh also pomtod out, m xoferonoe to tho small number of scholars in tho Government Colleges and 
Necessity of enoouragmg Schools of higher education, that there was ample scope for the employment 
private effort* Limitations of of every form of agency that could he brought into the field of educational 
tho policy of withdrawal* labour, and urged that every agency likely to engage in the work with 

• Arpo&t of the Indian Education Oommisnon (IBM), pp 851, 808 t Ik PP M2, 858 t # P* 855. 
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earnestness and efficiency should be made use of and fo&teiBd It laid stiess on tliB gieat advantage of promoting 
m the native community a spnit of self-i elmncB, in opposition to the habit of depending on Government foi the 
supply of local -wants , and it accordingly deolaied that if Government should accept the duty of placing elemen- 
tal y education within reach of the general population, those persons oi classes who required moie than this might, 
as a genBial rule, he left to exert themselves to proem o it, with or without the assistance of doveoiimcnt But in 
summonsing tbs objects of the Despatch of 1854, it made no foithei lefeionco to the withdiawal of Government 
from any of its own institutions, or to then transfer to the management of local bodies On tho contiaiy, it stated, 
what had not before been stated so explicitly, that one of the objects of that Despatch was the inn case, wheie 
necessary, of the number of Q-ovemment Colleges and Schools, — a declaration which was ropoatod and enforced in 
the Despatch oi the 23zd January, 1864 Moieovei, while it has been often leitoiated as a genual pimnple that 
Government should withdraw, wherever possible, fiom thB duoct maintenance and management of institutions ol 
the highei class, stiess lias always been laid upon the need of caution m the practical applic itnm nf the pnnriplc 
Thus, in the Despatch No 6, of tho Semetoiy of Stato, dated 14th May 1862, it is expiosslj, said fli.it in any Midi 
withdrawal ‘ attention must necessarily bo given to local cn cum stances,’ mid that 1 Hci Ma|esty\ Gcncnmiout arc 
unwilling that a Government School should be given up m any place wlieio tho inhabitants show u ni.uLcd dchiic 
that it should be maintomcd, oi whcio theio is a mamfost disinclination, on tho pait oi tho people, to send I lion 
child] on to tho pivato schools of tho neighbomhood * And ogam in Despatch Nn (> of tlio Kcnd.ii> ol Nt«iie, 
dated tho 26th May 1870, in reply to a proposal horn the Government of India 1 to letliuo tlio Govi'iinneiit expen- 
ditnie on Oollegos m Bengal to an equality with tlio sum total of the endowments and fees ol the (lol leges, 1 i he 
feat is oxpiossod lost tho proposal would tend c ontuoly to paralyse tho action ol high education in Bengal,' .mil 
that ( a largo and sudden reduction m the Government giant will tend to the diminution, i.iihn than Dio augmen- 
tation, ol puvato liberality ’ Thus, while the timo has always boon looked loi ward to when, in the wonts ol Die 
Despatch of 1854, ‘many of the existing Government institutions, especially those ol thohighui wild , nmj lie 
safely closed oi transfeired to the management oi local bodies nndei the conti ol nf, and aidod liy, the moic 

recent Despatches have laid particular emphasis on tho further statom ent, ‘itisfai /tom our wish to cIukI the 
spread of education in tho slightest degroo by the abandonment of a smglo school to piobablc decay 1 1 

u The necessity of requiring tlie wealthiei classes to contribute to tho cost of thou cilmatirm, and thus in 
Limitation of State exp endi moJko Government schools moio self-suppoiting than befoip, was htiungly 
ture on Higher Education insisted on m 1861 (Despatch No 14, dated 8tii Ajuil, 1861), in leleionce hi 
tho levy of foes in high schools, when it was declared to bo impossible, evon if des liable, that Hu* Stall* hlimiltl 
beoi the whole ovponso of education in so densely populated a countiy as India A similar view vvus expressed 
in 1B61 (Despatch No 13, datod 25th April, 1864), when it was laid down that, m rlctciiimmig tlio distnbiihiini 
oi expenditure botwoon ditierent classes of education, tho i grout lob of tlio State should, ns Ini aH possible, be nd 
applied as to asist thoso who could not be expected to help thonisolvu&, and that tlio iiihm cI.isson of tho people 
should gradually be induced to provide foi thou own education, — for oxomplc, by the payment nl substantial Ins 
in highei Bchools At the same time tho lntciesls of tho upper (Jassos and tlio important p ol highei schools wcio 
in no way ignoiod or neg looted , and an 1803 (Despatch No 12, elated 24tli Doceraboi, 18(13), wlion it w.is dei hn cm! 
to have boon one gioat object of the Despatch of 1854 to piovido foi the extension to tho gcncTul population of 
those means of education which had theretofore been too exclusively confined to tho uppci t hisses, it was cxptcssly 
added that while Hoi Majesty’s Govommont dc&nod that tho moans oi obtaining on education calculated to (it 
thorn foi their highei position and responsibilities should bo aitoidod to tlio uppoi cIoshch nl society in India, ilir y 
deemed it equally incumbent on them to take suitable measm os fox extending tlio benefits of cdiiciitiuu to those 
dosses who wcio incapable of obtaining any education woitliy of tho name, by thou own unaided ell mis 

“ Tho giant-m-aid system was, tlioiofoie, designed to bo an auxihaiy to tho Government h)sUmi, foi tho 
Ultimateobjectaofthe Grant- further extension oi highei education by the c nation of aided schools, and 
in-aid System it was anticipated, not only that an exclusively Government system ol odmn- 

turn would by this means bo discontinued with tho development of a concurrent system ol grunts- in-aid, but that 
in course of tuno many of tho existing Government institutions, especially of the higher cutlet, might themselves 
be dosed or transfer! ed to local management In dioit, tho giaut-m-aid systc^m was lutcmdod to supplement arid 
in tune portly to supersede, tho Government systom of higher education It was, however, found to ho uiiHuikd, 
m its exuatmg form, to the supply of education for the masses At tlio same tinio tho education of tlio musses 
was debloired to be the primary object towards which the efi cuts of 0 o veru m out wore to be dirot tod, and to the 
promotion and encouragement of which State aid m some form or other was to bo liberally devoted tioeh a 


*i Btport of the Indian Education Oonunuuon [1882], pp 855, 856. 
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declaration do or not, of course, involve the State in the responsibility of providing all thB funds required for mass 
education, under any method of aid that may he adopted 

The Indian Education Commission after giving an ao count of the growth of private enterprise m education 
General financial result of xu various pi ovxnoes, recorded the following observations on the general 1 
private effort financial result — ~ 

“ Pci hups nothing that has come to oxu notice in this historical review is more instructive fflyyi the varying 
r Muni lo winch the e\peudituie on orlucation in tho different provmoes is supplied £lotu pubhc funds and fiom 
pn\ li* soil! ces, 3 espcctn ely In public funds we include net only provincial grouts derived fiom the whole tax* 
community, but also those local contributions which axe paid fiom local rates oi municipal revenues In 
|)i ojmi tiou as these local conti lbutions aie taken undci tho opeiation of law from local rosoiuoes, they tend, as has 
been shown above, to dimmish tlio means available toi spontaneous effoit But as the application of local 
l mills is mainly, and of mnnicijhil fuiuls is paihally, dutoiimned by departmental influence, we have thioaghout 
Ibis Report ti rated both those fnnds as public Tho compaiisnn which we wish to institute will bo ovident fiom 
flic billowing statement — 


Pnnmi e 

i 

E\ppnrhtme on edu- 
cation hom public 
fnmlb in 1881-82 

Expondituio on 
cduoation fiom all 
roui ces in 1881-82 

Percentage of 
column 2 to 
column 3 

1 

2 

3 

4 


lit, 

Rb 


Madras 

13,97,418 

29,94,707 

46 66 

Hi mi bay 

17,71,860 

23,69,916 

7476 

Ih'iiqal 

22,07,917 

65,59,295 

41 33 

North-Western Pi ounces ami Ondli 

13,06,882 

18,55,572 

41120 

Punjab , , 

10,05,321 

11,42,556 

75 92 

(Vntial Piovmeeh 

5,16,517 

6,35,824 

8123 

Assam .. v 

1,94,203 

3,01,548 

0440 

ronrg 

20,29? 

22,737 

8925 

1 1 > ilembftil Assigned 1 hnti icts 

3,28,441 

3,51,296 

82 07 


Tbo conclusions oi tho Indian Education Commission on tlie sabjeot of the growth of private enterprise in 
Summary of the viowb of education aio thus summatuaed *— 
the Eduoatxon Commission as “ Our review appears to be sufficient to show that with free scope and 
to private efforts cordial encouragement, private effoit in education may everywhere produce 

licuofiml and wiiisfiwtory mmltH. In almost oveiy Piovinoo it has done enough, m point of both quantity and 
i]ii.ilif v* pwvn lliH vitality and it h capacity for constantly mcreasing usefulness Even where lonst suooebsful, 
Die plan ol aiding pnvato ofloit to establish institutions foi sccondaiy and even higher instruction has by no 
menus [Moved a failuio Htill private effort has hitherto had important disadvantages almost everywhere to 
< imtend against Tho departmental system was, in most cases, first m the field , and ovon where private onteipnso 
has Iktu most fiwly cncouiogod, departmental institutions, which were ofton originally established at head- 
quarter stations oi* other large and populous centres, have continued to occupy the most favourable ground 
and lm vo loft to private enterprise tho task of cultivating a poorer soil We do not ovoilook the obliga- 
tion imposed on tho Department by the Despatch of 1854, of opening schools and colleges of its own, 
whether as models or as the only means available, at first, of providing many localities with the facilities 
they required for advanced instruction , and we are sensible of the great advantages which the people of India 
have derived from such departmental institutions* Still it is plain that private effort has not yet been elicited 


• Boport of the Indian BAaoaken Oowmmm (188$}, pp. W7- 
14 
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on such a scale as to take the position m the general scheme of education which wa6 contemplated in the Despatch 
of 1854 Nor in the cuoumstances is t.lnp suipusmg Departmental institutions have absoibed a laaao p»ptr 
of adnuttodly insufficient funds, so that means have not been available for developing pirvate euLcipiisi* tn 
*the fnll Such enteipiise has probably been checked in many cases by the manifest impossibility of its compel mu 
successfully with institutions booked by the lesonrces of tho State, and in somo Piovmcos the steady do\ elopmcut id 
the departmental system has undoubtedly fost© oil m the native community a disposition to inly mure and moil 
on Guvemmant foi the whole piovision of thB means ol advanced instruction In shint, experience has shown that 
private eifoit cannot attain the development or piodnce the lesulfcs anticipated m tho Despatch of 1854, unless 11 m 
action of Government is such as to lead the community at huge to led that most depiiitmontal institulnuis *m 
cluedy intended to supply a tempoiaiy want, and that the people mnst thorns elvos moio largely pi ovule I hi 
means of advanced ins ti notion This is no argnmont foi the liasty or prematmo icduction of tho dopu tinuil il 
system, but only foi cautions yet steadily piogiessne action mtho dncctianoJ its witluliawal, — a snb|oil, 
however, which is so important and yet so delicate that we pioposo to devote «i section ol the piosmt cliaptci t«> 
its Xrnthei consideration ” r 


CHAPTER XXL 


VIEWS OP THE INDIAN EDUCATION COMMISSION IN REGARD TO THE WITHDRAWAL Ob 
THE STATE PROM HIGHER ENGLISH EDUCATION 


Withdrawal of the State from 
higher education 


Tho Indian Education Commission doalt with this important snh]oct m a septuple suction ol then* ii*poif, a rif 1 

some passages from it may bo quoted hoio They ribsem* — 

“ Perhaps none of tho many subjects bcip discussed is twom pushed wiili 
greater difficulty oi has elicited moio vauous shades of opinion, alike among 
the witnesses wo havo examined and within tho Commission itself, tlum that ol tho wntluh.iwal id flovmmunl 
from tho duoct snppoit and managemont of edncational institutions, especially those of tin* lugliei milci Tin* 
difficulty of the subject azisos fiom the gi oat nnmbei of opposing ooiim delations, each ul whieli must luiw* 
pzopei weight allowed it and be duly balanced against otbois Comploto agieement is not to be* expected tn *i 
mattei whei e so many WBighty arguments on opposito sides havo to lw taken into account 

“Tho points to which we invited tho attention oi witnesses were mainly them 1 We asked them hie iplum 

Opinions of witnesses befo ^ Policy oJ witlidiawal indicated m the l)esp<il.< li <d 

the Commission 1851s hadasyot boonliaidly initiated Wo asked lliom also then new is In 

tho propiiety of fuithei and inoie decisive actum m tins (lueetimi Em I In 
fact m question many leasons were assigned, tho chief of which wore tho success anil pnpului ity ol I lio flm ei'iinu nl 
mstitutinns, which naturally made tho Department anuouy to letam tbriu, and ill o difficulty ol finding suitable 
agencies ablo and willing to accept tho tiansfoi, without detinnent to education m tlu» InisiliLj eonmned \V«il» 
rogaid to futuio action two strongly opposed lines of aigomont are iollowcd On Hu uuo luitid, it wa* iiigetl Hml 
the vei y HueccsR of the advanced institutions snppoi tod du octly by tho State is a i canon Ini' maintaining lliom , 
that the people rogaid tho maintenance of such institutions as an i in pm taut pint ol tlu duty of tho Slate iih 
icpiosontiug the ooimuuntty, which cannot justifiably bo neglected ot slutted to other shuiildceH , that Uio example 
of many civilised commuiutiofl is m iavotu oi tlic management ol advanced education by the Mate , Unit this duly 
is now earned out in India at a cost winch bums an lnsiipaihoant propui fcion to the whole expenditure upon uduetihon 
and still mono insignificant when compared with the whole rosom cos uf tlic State , that «w a rule then* an* no 
agencies to whom such institutions can be saicly tmnsloirod , tluit the oiilw ol witlidiawal must he from Mow 
npwaid, and tliat, oven admitting that thB time is come or is approaching when Government may withdraw I mm 
secondary schools, the time for its withdiawal from colleges is still distant, or may never anive , that no lesoumw 
but those of the State aro adequate to procure a steady supply oi men fit to teach m tho highest institutions , and 
ttiftt any withdrawal of the State from higher education would necessarily tbi'ow it into the hands of Mihsitmary 
dies, tho chief advocate of a change which would cause distrust and apptohensjon m the groat moss ot tho native 
ooiattramty On the other hand, it was urged that if ever oduoation is to be adequate, it must be national in a wider 

* Aspovft of the Indua Hduoation OomnuHion (1862), pp 278, 180* 
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flOR^e than, is implied m more State management, and must he managed in a great measure b y the people themselves, 
that the very success of Government institutions is itself a bar and a discouragement to that local combination and 
self-i elianco which it is the primary object of the grant-in-aid system to encourage , that as a matter of course the 
people will not exert themselves to supply their educational wants so long as it is understood that Government is 
ready to nndeitake the task, that, therefore, the greatest stimulus which Government can give to pnvate effoit is 
tD put on end to arrangements which make it needless , that there is some analogy between the action of Government 
m the matter of education and in the matter of txade, because though Government can do moie than any oub 
tiadei it cannot do so much as all, and yet it discouiages all, for none can compete with Government, that 
Government action thus lspresses fiee competition and meates a monopoly mjuiious to the publio intei est, 
that the absence of bodies willing to manage higher institutions is rathei the effect than the cause of the 
unwillingness of the Department to withdiaw fiom the dneot provision of the means of education , that closing 
or tionsfeznng Government institutions of the higher ordei would not lcsult in any diminution of the moans of 
highoi education, but would provide fresh funds for its extension m backward Distiicts, so that education would 
Boon be far moze widely diffused than at piesent , and lastly, that if the policy Df withdrawal be accepted, it can 
bo loadily guazdod by pi o visions that will baa its application to any Missionary agency, and that this policy will, 
on the contrary, so devolope native effort as to make it in the long inn vastly supeiioi to all Missionary agencies 
combined 


“ The question how far the withdrawal of the State from the direct provision of means for highea education 

would throw such education into the hands of Missionary bodies, held the 
Bea ring Of the poll oy of with- foremost place in all the evidence beaiing on the topic of withdrawal 
draws! on Missionary Eduoa- p P01niIlell t offioeis of the Department and many native gentlemen argued 

strongly against any withdrawal, on the ground that it must piaotioally 
hand over higher education to Missionaries As a xule the missionary witnesses themselves, while generally 
advocating the policy of withdrawal, expressed quite the conti ary opinion, stating that they neither expected 
noi depuiod that any powei over education given up by the Department should pass mto their hands In a 
oountiy with such varied needs as India, we should deprecate any measure which would throw excessive 
influonoo over higher education into the hands of any single agency, and particularly into the hands of an 
ogoncy which, however benevolent and earnest, cannot on all points be in sympathy with the moss of the 
community But the fear which some departmental officers and some native gentlemen in all pi o vincas 
have expressed so strongly, appears to most of ns to attach too little weight to the following considerations No 
doubt if all Government Colleges and high schools were to be suddenly dosed, few, except missionaiy bodies, and 
m all probability extremely £bw of them, would be strongly enough to step at once mto the gap But any such 
rovolutionaiy measure would bo wholly opposed to the cautious policy prescribed m all the Despatches There is 
no TQ&son why a wise and cautious policy of withdrawal on behalf of local managers should favour missionary 
more than other forms of pnvato effoit It might, on the contrary, have the eifoot of encouraging and stimulat- 
ing nativo effort in its competition with missionary agency ” * 

« A.t the same we think it well to put on record our unanim ous opinion that withdrawal of direct depart- 
mental agency should not take place m favour of missionary bodies, and that 
Withdrawal in favour of departmental ins titutions of the higher order should not he tiansfoired to 
Missionaries to be oroide . nuMionary management In expressing this view, we are merely re-echoing 
what is implied in the Resolution appointing the Commission, wuoe it is ‘to bodies of native gentlemen 
who will undertake to manage them satisfactorily as aided institutions, 1 that Government in that Resolution 
oxpioHfles its wrihngnoBB ‘to hand over any of its own colleges or schools m suitable oases 9 It is not impossible 
that the restriction thus xmposod upon the policy of transfer or withdrawal, may be lepresouted as opposed to 
stnet neutrality, which should sltogotbei set aside the question whether a school or a body of managers inculcates 
any religious tenets or not Bat it is so manifestly definable to keep the whole of the future developments of 
pnvato effort in education free from difficulties connected with religion, that the course which we advise seems 
io ns to be agreeable to the apint, if not to the letter, of the strictest dootiine of neutrality 

41 In the point of now m which we are at present considering the question, missionary institutions hold an 

intermediate position between those managed by the depaitxnent and those 
Position of Missionary en- by ^ people ^ ^ Moselvefl On the one hand, they are the 

terpnse in education* outcome of private effort, but on the other they arc not atiiotly local , nor 

will encouragomont to them directly foster those habits of self-reliance and combination £w purposes of public 
utility which it is one of the objects of the grant-m-aid system to develops Missionary institutions may serve 
* Beport of the Indian Edaoafaon Commission (1682), pp 451-458 
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the great purpose of showing what private efFoit can accomplish, and thus of inducing other agencies to come 
forward They should bo allowed to follow their own independent course under the gsiiBzal supervision oi tho 
State, and so long as there aie room and need for oveay variety of agency in the hold of education, tlioy should 
receive all the enoouragemont and aid that pnvato effort can legitimately claim Bnt it must not he forgo ti on 
that the private effort which it is mainly intended to evoke is that of the people themsolves Natives oi India must 
constitute tho most imp oi tint of all agencies if educational moans axo ovei to bo co-oxtonsivo with odu rational 
wants Other agencies may hold a piommont place for a time, and may always find Borne place m a ay stem in 
which great variety is on evoiy ground desirable But the highoi education of the conntiy will not be on a 
basis that can be regarded oa permanent oi safe, noi will it ibcoivo the wide extension that is needed, until the 
huger put ol it at all events ih provided and managed by the people of tho countiy ioi themselves 

“With such wide differences — diffoioncos amounting to a complcto couihct of opinion— among -witnesses, it 

oould not he expected that entn o agi eemout could be easily ai lived at in a bml v 
Limits of opposing views , ' ' J 

within the Commission. so lMgB and ot STl ° l1 v,1110d ^position as tlio Commission It is impoi t.ml v 

howevei, to indicate thD limits witlim which the ddCei cures in cmi n\ui vuws 
were all along conhuod Thoy aie m effect tho limits indicated m the Despatch of 185t Tlut Drspuich, as we 
Iwv o already pointed out, looks lui wai d to tho time when * many oi the existing Qovei nmeni institutions, spec mlly 
those of tlio highei Older, may bo safely closed oi tiansfeizod to the management of IneaJ bodies urnlei the umhol 
oi, anil aided hy, the Htato 9 This cleaily implies that, though individual mstilu Lions might long uM|uue1o bo 
mamUmod dn eutly by tho ytalu, the hope was onteiku nod that a time wmild come wlnm ntiy guneial system ol 
education ontnely provided by Q-ovoi nmont should be no longer liecess.ny — a icsiilt towai ils wbn li some pinguss 
bn* been made m many Provinces On the otlioi hand, tho same Despatc li I o s down as c It nly dial, die piogiess 
oi odnt ition is not to be chocked by tho withdrawal which it duetts to be kept ni view, and dial, nut t single m bool 
is to bo abandoned to probable docay Subsequent Despatches, as we have shown in Keiliou L ui die pie mt 
Chapter, have spocially emphasised and in some lespeuts extended this limitation of the polity ol willidiawal 
Foi instance, m paiagiaphs 45 and 4G of the Despatch of 1859, while it is lomaiked that die existing Guv mi moot 
colleges oi o on tho whole in a batislactoiy state, and wboic delects exist am to lie pluml on a lir»ttei looting, sliess 
is laid on die substitution ol puvato foi Government agency in tlie management ot sewimlary schools only a 
substitution winch it was hoped would eventually bo umvoisal To all swell limitations we lelf. bound 1o give 
groat weight, not loss booausc they havo boon laid rlown by the highest withonty than because wo » eg aided them 
oui solves ns wise and light Tho reasons in favoui ot action tending fuwiuclH thu withdrawal ol tin* Stale limn 
diiectnnmageinont appealed tons oonolnsi vo, while the neod ol the gieatost caution if witlnhawal is not to be 
altogether piomatuio, and tliciofoio widely injurious, appouod equally indisputable Out d i flic u Hy In y m co- 
OTchnatmg the two classes of opposing consnloiatiouH so as to dolor mine the juopot path Ini piesent action If limy 
ho well to point out what are tho opposing considerations to which must impoi lauon should bo .iliac heil in uii lung 
at a dcjusion on this matfcoi ”* 

Tho Report of the Education Commission then proceeds to cIihluhh the main considerations (oi find npunsl 
Considerations for and ^ i0 I ,0 l ic, y die willidiawal ot tho Htuto liom luglui ediuation Tho 
against the policy of with- maui heads of tho cmisideiutionH m lavom ol willidiawal me stated to be, 
dM,wal (1) Saving to public i’andh, (2) Ponmlulity of improvement m (In* nmiIIh 

of pimto oftort, (3) Ncol of vanoty in the typo of education, aiul (l) KncoumgcmcnL lo religimih ihkItuc 
tion Tlu» main conudorntirinH opposod to tho witlidiaw.d wcio cnumciutcil to be, (1) The d.mgei ol a l.ilso 
iinpiOMsion hoing made ou tho pnlilic mind to tho elfoot tlut Uovoinrornl no longoi fccli. any mimtil, tilth.* 
bpieiul of hhoiftl education, (2) Difficulty of m,un turning Colleges ol I ho highest type hy unlive ilWl, (3) 
Influence oE flovommont InfelitutionH in koopmg o]i tho hWidanl oi (sliu ation , mid ft; Tlie hUlc ol populiw Idl- 
ing against tho witbdiawal ot tho Htato from higher education Having discussed these \ui ions eoiiHiilenitmiiH, tint 
general conclusions ot which tho Commission aauvol aro thus CApichhod — 

“Our diBouuBionfl Inouglvt out claiuty the iaot tlmt, whilo uiimouh to eneonr,ige any mtlaeol and iiiifoieeil 

General oonoluaion as to the ^ 4 * n,w ( to n*'‘ 

ptSS^rwSwSawal proparod ai, a body to adopt any hum oi e\pim«m that may ho conhleiicil 

into a demand ioi* tho immodmto or geuenvl witluliawal i»r tho HUie Imm tho 
ptoviiion of the meauB of high oduoation We are oonvmood UtuU whilo tmnhfw of manage mnnt undue tho limt* 
tationa stated is eminently doauablo, it u only hy Blow and cautious stopH tlmt it can owe Ira reully ultuinod Wo 
are oonvmood that Idle wisest policy is to oonsidor each case os its own rncnits, and whonovor a body of native 

* Btp<n*b ot tbs Indian Bdnoation Oommianon (1889), pp» 4G 3-1C5, 
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gentlemen aio willing to undertake the management of a College or secondary school, to hold oat to them every 
inducement and encouiagoment, provided there is a reasonable prospect that the cause of education will not suffer 
horn tho tiansfoi of management The Department should cordially welcome every offer of the kind, and should 
accept it ii it can bo accppturi without real loss to the community, hut while encouraging all such offers, its attitude 
dliould be not th.it ot with drawing liom a chaige found to be buidensome, and of tiansf siring the burden to other 
rdnrtilfh is, but of ctinfoiimg a boon on those worthy of confidence and of inviting voluntary associations to oo- 
ofKM.ili v itli (tovmimcnt m the u ink and responsibilities of national education We have certainly no desue to 
k i (iiuiucid f*iiv mu Lsmes that will bate tlio effect of clieokmg the spioad of continuous improvement of higher 
wltii .ii mu On the ronti*u\ r 1 &t is only m the confidence that the withdrawal of the Department from driBct 
man u> emeut ina>, in many nudomos, hr found to serve the best mtmests of education, by connecting local bodies 
inoii* i aith Ihose institution^, and by inducing and enabling them, in cotuse of timB, to raise and expend 

inou liirmcv linmpmah some lh fm llicu nn.inton.in.ee and to establish other institutions of the Bame kind, that 
1 lu» iolbwinq Itoiiommpndatioiis aio made Wo theroloio locommend, in tho hist place, that \n oidei to evoke and 
sfuntthth Intel tn-apnnhoii m I hr hansjn in pt unit nianaqnnnd of (hieimumt xnvUtutwns /or oolleqxate ot secondary 
utshvthuH) aid til s/Mialhj Itbrwl whs bt tiffru'tl fm a lenn of yp«/s, whenem netessaiy, to any local body willing to 
HHth tln/n* I In umnitrji mint uf autf'wh nisi if nh on i uulet ntfaquafr tjnttianliex of jorniumfiticr and efficiency 

"Tbs UccnmiiiciiiLtlion, wLnli is of ioulso sub joit to coitain exceptions to bo heioaftoi stated, seourod our 

unanimous appio\.il anrl may be understood to show the extent to which wo 
aio a»i red in c1l*mi mg to boo stops taken towoids Lho substitution ol private 
foi rU'j) 11 tmpntal management It implies that wo ieg<ud the ioim of manage- 
inriil of any nisi i till ion which the common good rcijunes to be kept up, as a mattoi euboidmate to the efficiency 
ol hui h maiiagcniiMit Ihit it implies also that when, pci man once anrl oilmen iy aio adequately seemed, wo legard 
an iiirtlituiioii lh.il is pio\iiicd by the people ioi themsohos as giuatly pieJorablo to one that u> provided by official 
.igciicv Wc lliink it well that this piuicmiuc should be maikod by Hpccial oimomagouumt being held out to those 
who ate willing to Ukc ovci tho management oi institutions now in tho hands ui the Department In home cases 
pci hips, when once it is undo! stood that tho Dopai tment and tho State aro cordially iavouiablo to tho tiaaibior 
bt mg made, the milmaiy rules lot giants- in-aid may supply all the oucoui agoment that is needed In other cases 
the oi di limy i ate ol aid may conic to be hufhciciit in couiho oi time, as local lesouioos become greater But it is 
mote dillicult to maintain in lull efficiency an institution that lias long hod State roHourcos to support it than one 
which luih Im'cii gxadually developed in tho hands of managers, on whom then circumstances have always enforced 
eismoni} This difficulty should not be allowed to be a hindrance to tho tiazudoz Even ii the efficient main- 
tenance of flic institution should require tho bostowal for a term of years of a giant ns laigo as the piosout net 
out Is y of the. State and oven ii there bo thus foi a oonsidoiable ponod no actual saving to public funds, tho transfer 
hlmuJtl nf ill be niurle on other grounds 

*‘Vn hope that tho roHult oi thus encouraging lathor than forcing tho ohangB desired by Government will 

he that in duo time and without the smallest pcimanent injury to high 
Hxpoatod result of withdrawal. ^Q^ion, dopai tmcutol institutions will he mainly transforied to private 
mauagemont, that tho function of tho Stato will be largely confined to aid, supervision, and control , and that high 
orlurutiou will become more widely extended, more varied m oharaotoi, and moio economical than it is at present 
r Vhm end should bo kept steadily m view, and tho extent to which the Dopaxtmont is able to work towards it 
should be rcguulcd as an unpoitaiit element m judging of its suocess Bat the attompt to roaoh tbs end prema- 
turely, that is, before at leant tho more thoughtiul mombeus of the native community are pi opaiod cordially to 
nppi nve it, would ooitamly do moio to retard than to hasten its aocomphshmont " * 

Ak giving effect to thoso views, tho Oommmsion made certain recommendations as to the general piraoaples 
Gonorcil principles as to winch should regulate tho transfer of colleges from the Stato to local private 
transfer of State Oolleges to management The recommendations aro thus worded — 
private management “ That in dealing with tho question of the withdrawal of Government 

irom tho management of existing oolleges, these colleges bo regarded as divided into three classes, vue — 

(1) Thoso fiom which it is premature for Government to consider the propriety of withdrawal, on the 

ground tiiat they are, and will long continue to be, the institutions on which the higher education of 
the country mainly depends 

(2) Those that might he transferred with advantage, as a measure promising useful political results to 

bodies of native gentlemen, provided the new managers give satisfactory guarantees that the college 

• Report of the Indian Rdnoatoon Commission (1884), pp 464-488 
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will be maintained ( 1 ) pennanently, ( 11 ) m full efficiency, ( 111 ) in such a way as to make it arb'cjaate 
for all the wants of the locality 

(3) ThosB which have been shown to bo unsuccessful or of which thp cost is out at proportion to tin 
utility, ftTifl from which Government might advantageously withdiaw even with loss stringent 
guarantees foi peimaneut efficiency Such colleges should he dosed if, <iitci duo notice, no Inuil 
body be foimed to oairy them on with such a gunt-m-aid as the rules pio\ido 11 M 
While making these leoommendations, the Education Commission took core to make the following important 

Views of the Commission as nations 

to its recommendations re- “ The maintenance of the chief Government colleges appealed to a Inigo 
gaiding transfer of Colleges to majority of us to be still indispensable We do not think that a body ol nati\ e 
private management managers is hkely to anso foi a consideiable time, to whom such colleges can 

he entrusted without dangm to their efficiency, and dangci accoidingly of lasting iu|uiy to the higlici education of 
the whole Ficrvinco Private management, like all othoi agencies, must be trained h} long and laitly successful 
dischange of lowei duties, bofoio it can be wisely entrust od with duties that arc lug hoi and mnio dilhcult It is tiue 
that we have lecommendod that liheial aid bo oheiod to any local body willing to undcitako tlio inaiiugorMiit «i 
any Government Collogo, undoi adequate guaiantccs of pormanonce and efficiency , but in the case ol the bulling 
Government Colleges ol the difLeiont Provinces, it is open to question whether any bod} oi natno gentlemen « an 
furnish at pieseut such guarantees os should be hold sufficient There is, howovoi, .uuuilici clash ol ilcpail mental 
colleges in some Provinces, which it is by no moans imp ohahle that local oiioit may adequately pi ovule loi , anil a hit li 
it is highly dosuahlo to ti*ansfer to local management whanovoi tins can bo done without lujm y in odmatnm In 
such cases oui gBnoial Recommendation will at once appl), and any icasonablo amount ol aid should ho oil end that 
may bo found uocessaiy to induce native gentlemen to uudoitiike the mainionanco ol saoh lolkgrs ns wo an now 
considering There is Stull a thud class of colleges m the Pioviucos of Madias and Bengal In soiuo imsos that 
came under thiB third doss, the Department, when it established its collogo, seems to liavo lost sight oi the pi mu- 
ple that Government Institutions are not to ho sot up m places whmo cudod local ollott can supply all jo<il (dmii- 
tional wonts In other oasos, cncumstances have so changed since the collogo was established, that its < on ti nuance 
has ceased to have any othei than a purely local importance If pivatc bodies me le.uly to nmloitake the 
management of any college mcluded m this thud class, aid should he offered at the rate that mu y lu fixed lor 
colleges generally m the giant-m-aad inlos, after they havo undi^rgono tlie lovisimi that has alioady boon roonrn- 
monded If such aid doos not induce any local body to maintain any college belonging to this class, it may Ihi 
held as sufficient pi oof that the college may be safoly closed ”f 

With these principles in view, tho Commission piocoodod to moke ceitain spncific loroiiimoudatidUH in 
Expectations of the Commis- Bomo in -Madias, Buiuliay, and Bengal, ami eoududcil 

sion as to transfer of Colleges their observations on the genrnl subject of witlwhawal ol tho State hum 
to bodies of native gentlemen higher education in tho following wen rls — 


“ We venture to hope that tho hue of action we have maikod out m the above Rrermmirndatioiis will tesiiH, 
not all at once yet with no longoi interval than is always required for changes iimtlul ol laiqe irsults, in puhln 
sentiment, taking a direction which will lead to tho giadual, and byandby to tho input, ttanslm to bodies ol native 
gentlom on of tho institutions now maintained by Government On condition that tho transfer hr thus ollifhsi 
with the approval and active oo-opoxation of those who have tho wuliaro of thru i ounti y most at lu ai [., we ,ia> <nn- 
vmced that tho withdiawal, in large measure, of departmental management, though not of dcpaiimonUI supei \ ision, 
will result m a wide extension of collegiate and secondary education, in placing it on a In m and s.ilislaMmj basis, 
and in making it more varied in chaiaotez, and therefore mmo adapted to all the wauls of the rovmimml y "J; 

Those lecommcndatious of tho Commission wore considered by the Government of India in a Itosolution, 
I Beoommendations of the datod 23id October, 1884, in which f he pi opus, ih ol the (Wnussion, 

Commission as to high eduea- so far as they conroin advanced education, woie suiumaiisu^l (in paiugraph JK)) 
turn summarised in following words — 

“That for all kinds of such education private oifort should ui futurobo increasingly and mainly it lied on, 
and that every form ol private effort should be systematically encouraged in snoh wajn oh these — 

(o) By dearly showing that, whilst existing State institutions of tlie higher order should be inamluuutl m 
complete efficiency, wliorevar thoy are noeessaiy, tho improvement aiui OAtensioii oi mslitutiruis 
wisp private managers will be the principal oaro of tlie Department 


* Report of the Indian Bduoahon Commission (1882j, p* 468 also p, 478 
t tt., pp. 468* 489 { I6p, p* 470 
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(h) By leaving private managers free to develop their institutions m any way consist Bnt with e ffic i en cy, 
and the protection of neighbouring institutions fr om unfair competition 
(c) By insisting on all mstitutions, maintained fi om public funds and nndei official management, i chaining 
horn undue oompetition with dpi responding aided schools, by snob, means as chaigmg lo'wei 
fees 

(rZ) By liboial rates of aid, so long as aid is needod 

(e) By oo-opoiation in thB giadnal laismg of fees, so that less and loss aid may he lequned , and 
(/) Iti'voining the transfer to bodies of nativB gentlemen of all advanced mstitatiDiis maintained 

fiom public funds, which can bo so tiansfoned without mjuiy to education generally 11 
Such being the summaiy of the recommendation? of the Commission, tho Government of India, m the 
Decision of Government as abovementioned Resolution, lecoidod the following passage, which is impoitant 
to policy of withdrawal from as indicating the dual decision of GoveLiimont m iogaad to the policy of the 
high education withdiawal of the State from advanced education — 

“ The Government of India accepts the cautions and well-oonsideiod pioposals of tho Commission ou the 
Mib]i»ct of tho giadual with<Lawal of Government from the ohaige of institutions of a high ordei, and especially 
hum colloges Those locomraoudations aie quite m aoooidanoe with the policj of Government, as explained m 
pai agi apli 10 of the Resolution appointing the Commission * k * 11 * 9 It is lef t to tho Looal Govern- 

ments to give olfoot to tho leoommendations on thi6 sublet, gradually, and as local on cumstances poimit It is, 
as has beou lepoatcdly declared, m no degree the wish of the Government of India to ebscomage high education 
in any way wliatevei On the eontiaiy it believes it to bo one of its most impoitant duties to spiead and luster 
li What it specially, howovei, dosnos, is to sbcoib assistance to tha limited funds of tho State by calbng forth 
cvui y available puvatB agency in connection with every hi anoh of public msti action It is m connection with 
high education, and mviowofthe dnoct pecuniary advantages which it holds ont to thosB who follow it, that 
ihu Government thinks it can most piopeily insist on thB fullest development of tho pimuple of self help ” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


MORAL TRAINING AND RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN COLLEGES —VIEWS OF THE INDIAN 
EDUCATION COMMISSION —MR KASHINATH TREMBUK TELANG’S DISSENTIENT 
MINUTE —VIEWS OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENTS AND THE DECISION OF 
THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA UPON THE SUBJECT 

Besides dealing with statistics and numeious details connected with Oollogiatc Education, the Education 

Views of the Commission as Commission also consul eied some important mattois of pimmple relating to 
to moral and religions mstruo- tho natme of the education itself Among these subjects their views as to 
tion moial training and religious toaohrag m colleges deserve special attention, At» 

i dating to points of poimanont interest to tho woll-wisheis of Bigh English Education in India The views of the 
Commission may bo quoted m thou own woids — 

“ Tho subject oi moral training in colloges is leplote with difficulties — difficulties, however', that are mainly 

poetical Foi there is no difference of opinion os to moial training being as 
necessary as intellectual or physical training, and no dissent from the principle 
that a system in which moral tmmng was wholly neglected would bB unworthy of the name of education Noi, 
again, is thoro any dilforonoo of opinion as to tho moi al value of the love of law and order, of the respect f oi supenors, 
of tbo obodicncc, regularity, and attention to duty which evoiy well-conducted college is calculated to promote 
All thoso have, by the nearly universal consent of tho witnesses, done a great deal to elevate the moial tone and 
impiovo tho daily practice of the great bulk of those who havB been trained in the colleges of India The 1 
degi eo m which diffeiout colleges have exeited a moral influence of this kind is probably as various as the degree'' 
of success that has attended the intellectual training given in them, and has doubtless been different in all 
colleges at different tunes, depending as it does so largely on the charset ei and personal influence of the Principal 
and Piofessora, who may form the staff at any given period So far, all the witnesses, and probably all intelligent 
men, are substantially agreed, Difficulties being when the question u raised whether good can be done by distmot 


Moral training in Oolleges 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN OOLLEGBS 

The remedy proposed n that Government should employ teaohem of all prevalent foims of idigion to give 
insti notion in its alleges, or should at least, give such teachers admission to its colleges if thm savioes are 
purvuled hy outside bodies We axe unable to leeommend the adoption of any plan of this kind However 
piaisLw oitbj the toolings that nndeilio such a pioposal, we arc satisfied that no anch scheme can he reduced to 
piactifom the piesont state, ot Indian Society Tho system of grants-m-aid was in part designed to meet the 
difficult complained ol, and those who legiet the absence of loligione teaching fiom Government Colleges ue at 
lihuly to sot up colleges gning full locogmiaon to the lebgions principles they prefer In doing this, they should 
ho most libeiall) hdpeO, and it may he woith w-lulo to pomt out that the successful establishment of a college 
in which m) i i mu ot t dig ion is mcnlcatoil, would not lose its effect even thongh the Gove rnment College m which 
idigion is not taught hlionld continue to bo maintaiuod boside it Students cannot ho kopt apait, and cannot but 
ailed imo anothci Am influence, wliothoi good 01 had, that is felt among the students in one college spreads 
lapiill) to llioso ol anotliei that is neni it Thus, those who legud any pnrticuloi foim of leligious tea chin g as a 
good thing, iai) hosuielhat by establishing a oolltgo in which such touching is impsa ted, they are influencing 
not onl) tin si udinits thou own college m.ij nttiact, hut the students in Government Collegoe as well ”* 

In iiiiotlui pad oi tliiu Report tlio hduc,ition Commission have made tho following obsoivations in legaad 

Boligious Instruction in J 10SM,nllll0S ot a,vln S cmcomaqomont to lebgions mstiaotion — 

Aided Institutions “ Again, time is the mipoitant question of seeming a leligious olBment 

m High ci Education, ox at all events of tlxcio being no practical hindianoe 

in tin* pirhciirr of sncli an element when iha pLoplu of tho comitiy wish foi it The evidence wo have 

tukui shows that 111 some Piuvmcrs llim* is a do op i> -seated and wulely-spiead dosiie that cultmo and idigion 
hlionld lint hi* (livoiml, stud that this rlesuo is shaied by home* ) ppi (*sr*nt«itivus of nativo thongh.! m every 
Pi m mot* hi (lovoiiiinpnt Institutions this cIpmio runnot be gratified Tlio doolaiod nentiality of the State 

loilmk its connecting the institutions dnoctly maintained by it with any ono foim of faith, and the otliBi 

altmiativp ul giving equal facilities in such institutions fox the inculcation ol all foims of faith involves 
piactn al diITU ulties wliiUi wo bclievo to bo insupciablo Tn Oliaptei VI wo have shown that wo cue not insensible 
to tin* high valnp nf tlio moial diMiplinu and oxamplo which Government Institutions azo able to aifoid , but we 
Iulvp also shown that wo iog«ud Miinotliing beyond this as dosuablo fra. tbe foimation of charactei and the 
awakemiuf ol thought To cnouuiago tho ostabbslLmont of mstitninons of widely difleiont types, in which may 
bp moaleatpil sncli hums oi faith as vnuous sootions ot tho community may acoept, whethm* side by side with, 
or hi hiifcuhsinn to, tiimuumout Institutions, is ono mode in which this difficulty oanbo piaotically solved, though 
it is a ninrli* not iioo iiom objections and ovon dangers of its own It is oloai that whatever other efforts m 
fins [liipition may bo made, such onooningomont would bo affoided in a high dogieB by the withdiaw&l of 
On voi urn i»nL Institutions, when tlio ponplo pi dossed thou dosno and manifested then ability to establish an 
institution m winch special religions insti notion could bo given It is true that a Government 01 other aeoular 
institution meets, however incompletely, tho educational wants of all religions soots m any locality, and thus 
millers it etihiri tot them to combine fox educational purposes, while a denominational oollego inns somo iisk of 
conliniug its benefits to a paiticular sootion of tho rommumty, and thus, of deopomng the lines of difference ahoaiy 
existing Htill tins is a solution of the difficulty suggested by tho Despatch of 1854, which expresses the hope 
that ‘ Institutions conducted by all donommaticms of Christians, Hindus, Mahomodans, Paisis, Sikhs, Buddhists, 
Jams, or any other i eligious pei sun menu, may be affiliated to the Universities, if they ai*o found to affozd the requisite 
comm* oi study, and can bo depended upon for the coitihoatos of conduct which will be lequuod’ Apait JEzom 
the stnetly moral ori eligious aspect of this question, we may point out that the existence of institutions of the 
various clashes thus roiunorl to, will contribute to the intellectual development oi tho Indian Community, by arousing 
enquiiy on tho highest thomos of human thought, and thus helping to moot what is probably the gieatcst 
dangpi oi all higher education m India at present — the too oxolusivo attention to the mexe passing of examin- 
ations and to tho porconal advantages to bo dezivod thmefrom ”f 

Holding such viows as to religious instruction, the Commission, in paragraph 338 made, wife* aha, the 

following recommendations upon the sublet of moral teaching — 
Recommendation as to a « (8) That an attempt be made to pi epew e a moral teat-book , baaed upon the 
taonf"^ 00 ^ ^° r m0ra ^ inatmo- principles of natutal religion, such as may be taught tn all Govern- 

ment and non-Qoverrment Colleges 

“(8) That the Principal or one of the Piafessors, tn each Government and Aided College , deh oet to each of the 
College Claeses , in every Cession, a series of lectures on the duties of a man and a etttaen 


* Beport of tho Indian Education Oonununon [1882) , pp 294-288 
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These recommendations evoked a strong and able dissent from one of thB most distinguished iiatne members 
Mr T slang's dissentient Mi- °* Commission, the late Mr Kashinath Tiimbnk Tolang, CIB, whose 
ttute against the preparation untimely death has leoently depiived the Bombay lligb Com t of one ot the 
of a Moral Text-Book and ablest Native Judges His news lepiesent tho opinions of the moie advanced 
lectures typo of Indian educationists, and in view of thB importance ot the subject to 

■which they 1 elate and the ability with which they aie expounded they may bB quoted in extent — 

“I next pioceed to considei two EBrommondations which deal with a point, ceitainly ouo ot the mostimpnitant 
in connection with education I allude to the Rb commendation legal ding moial education in Gollogcs In stating 
the opinions which I have foimed on this point, I know I run a oeitcun iisk of miMnteipiutation But 1 am bound 
to say that, aften the best considei ataon which I have been able to giVB to the Recommendations made b> tho Com- 
mission, and the arguments adduced in suppoit of them, I am still stiongly of opnuon that tlic pioposed inoasnies 
will be impotent foi good and may icsult m mischief I will hist take up tlio lattei o i tlio two RcLoinmomlationH 
letonod to That presciibos tliat a sones at leotmes on tlio duties of a man and a citizen should Iil ilcliveieil in 
each college m each Session Now, fiist, what ih the object of this now dcpaituio — toi it is a mw ihp.ii tun* — in 
oui sj stain of academical instruction p Many of those whoiecommond this now depaitiuo, adnut that tin i l* is until mg 
m tho clniactci of the students of om State Colleges, token as a class, winch can bo used in hiippnit ol tins uiom- 
mendation Otheis, howevei, of the same mode of thinking, have distinctly said that tho oHwts ol imI ucal inn in nni 
State Colleges on the moials k of the students has coitawly been nose luevous, nut to s ly clis.istiuus Om> i»< nth m in, 
who lias boon paiticulaily active m what I cannot help oliai aotoisuig ah tho ixiisgiiid( k d anil mi-a Im \mis 
agitation which piecodod the appointment of tho Commission, Las held up to the ga/e oi the Hntish pulilie 
a pu tin e of tbo oilocts of State education in Lidia ( S( j e Mi Johnstone’s 1 Om Educational I*nlic > in India, 1 
page-, XV, S, 10, 26), which, if it is a faithful one, would GOitamly ] until y soma now dopaitiuc in tlio diiiHtinii 
indicated But is it a faithful pictuio 9 On that wo have a statement submitted to tin Commission by Inc 
gentlemen of the same party as the authoi of tho pamphlet above aUuulod to Tlioso gentlemen niirii'i Uk< lo say 
that 1 tlio icsalt ol Government so-called neutrality, has Loon, hj (owmnn conwnt, tluudoilly injiii unii limn a nunal 
and loligion^ point of view 1 What those gontlomon mean by 1 common <onwnl ’ it is nut voiy c.isy to untlci stand. 
The ovidenoo befoio the Commission (which is summarised m the Report, Chapter Vi), is absolutely o vn wit el fil- 
ing in favoui of tbo loveise of that which those gentlemen deuciibo as admitted by 1 common consent ’ And I owe 
it to tho system under which I, myself, and many of my fuonds have boon nnitmed, to put it soli niiily on mold 
that, m my judgment, the ohaiges made against that systom aio wholly and absolutely unsustainable , and an 1 1 hr 
results of impoifect oi piojudicod obsoivation, and hasty gonmalisatien put into winds by laudoui, and oilou mm k- 
less, lhotmu 1 do not deny that tbeio may bo individuals among men of the class to which ] have flio lionoui fo 
belong, who have strayod away, moro or loss widely, liom tho path of honoui and virtue But ll ih.it lai t allmds 
saihcient ground for a condemnation of oui system, what system, I would ask, in Hum o uniliM i ho Him which will 
not havo to bo similaily condomnod p A oonsidoiablo portion of the sensational talk that is going about on fins 
subject is, I fool peisnadod, due to a misapplication of that unhappy pluaflc — 1 Ediuateil Nairn* 1 That misippli- 
oation is i ofen ed to upon auothez point in thoEopoit f sacs Chaptei VIII), but it is necessary to ontoi a ruusif with 
regard to it in tins connection alao On the one hand, it is oonlniocl, and oJ com so quite oiiom‘imil>, in those who 
have acquired sorao kiiowlodge of tho English language , and on tho other, it ir exteudert, cijiiill) im i ouroiisly, fo 
those who, like Macaulay’s Fj en oilman, liavo just loaint enough English to i rod AiUIihoii willi a ilutionaiy The 
latter oi i oi is the one which munt bo specially guarded against in disc iissiniw like tho pionoiif 

“ Hnt it may bo said that tho now dopartuia, lC not justified by tho injurious ell is is ol the system hit licrln in 
Leatares on the duties of a vogue, may still bo jiwtilied in the giuuud that it m ralnil.ihsMo Nficngllicu 
man meBLoaoious for Moral thobonohual oftoite of that system And Iiomj I am piepuul lo join jmmic with 
Training those who mamtiau that it will liuvoany such opeiatum I until, <ll\ ui n-f»L (lie 

dictum of Mi Matthew Arnold, that ( conduct is tluoo-loarthR of lile, and a man who woi ks toi < untliu t woi k* lot 
mote than a man who woxks foj intelligence ’ And, thorofoxo, I should be quite w illmg in join, us indeed I have 
joined, in any Ilceommondation enooxu aging such 1 work foz conduct ’ (see the Komliay Provincial Import, jsige 1 IH) 
But £ cannot perceive tliat s Lectin ee on the duties of a Man and a Citi/on * at a College, conshtnti* nueli ‘ woi k 1 lit 
all In a primary school, lessons on the duties of a man would piobably be hhuFilI, m a HOiwmiUiy Hehool they 
would probably be lnnoonotui, but m a collegiate institution they would probably be neither un<»ful nor 
innocuous At the earhest stago of a student’s liio, ignorance oi what jh right m pnibably on im]K)rfant fnrt‘o, 
and then to eoirect that Ignorance, moral lessons aio a pozfoctly appropiiato agency, although, oven horo, 1 

* Bubop Mnmn’a itatema^t (page 8) pronoun om an unfavourable judgment on our lyrtom Bis loaguugo fa ounously like that 
esod a^ifat the Unirwm ty of faini fa days gone by. Of. School* cmH VnwmUm on (he OonhntM. By Ur. H Arnold, p. 88, 
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niioTilil bo inclined to 1 oly moi p upon 6 1 os song * like Miss Edgeworth's, * foi instance, than on those like tlie extracts 
ilom ‘The whole Duty of Man,’ by D A E is dale, whioh woie published m Bombay at tba Amoncan Mission 
Pilss, in 1841 When the student lias advanced to a secondary school, much of tho lgnoiance above lefen ed 
to lias piesum.ihlv mien place to knowledge J 3 ut still, tho habit of analysis and ciiticism is in a voiy ludi- 
mcntai) Lomlil ion, ami suili lessons will, in all piolxibility, do little linim Bat if collogiato education is to 
AiibsLiM one nl its most niijirjitiiiit puiposos, and is to cultivate tho intelligence so as to enable it to weigh 
11 game lit *» mil tni in. mile | undent judgments, then these moial lessons pi osent an ontnely diHoi out aspoot At 
tL it stage, it is almiiit cntii cl) uiiiiolpsvu y to msti act tlie intelligeiico, while it is ot gicat use to discipimo the 
will and to 1 uJ ti\ ate tlie idling^ Tin* pi ojiosid leptmcs will, 1 ioai, have littlo 01 110 oifoct in tins latter duec- 
tnm , while, 111 smut* individual c 'M's, tliui idled m the lui mor du action, being meant to opeiato not on the intellect 
but on 1 nnrliK t, iii*i y be the ic\n 1 nl Hit' winch is ilisiiisl, something like that on tlie Gaiubudgo scholai, about 
\t hniu I lead many yens ign whose fu it dnulits about the divjic ciiaiactoi ol Chi isiianity weio said to have been 
lonseil li\ a '.tail) id ‘Paloy’s EuileiK s’ Tint house ot mmal ipsponsibility 111 man which lmpiesscd Kant with 
i\* * h.inn 1 awe is the staii) hr a^oii'i, can ii'c rive iiu stioiigthcumg horn lactams on tho dutios of a mm, any moio 
tli 111 1 In? awe wliieli tlie st 1113 heavens inspiio can be pi ml uiuil by let tales on tho nngs ot Saturn 01 tho phasos of 
tin* muon Km li sbi 1 ngl linmig must 1 oiiip It urn. flip emotions and ilio will being woikod upon by tho histones 
ol gieat uiovciuents, tlie lives ol gieit muii, and Mil sung* oi gie.it poets It must couid liom tho tiaimng of thp 
will iiud Mie imoti mis by the actual dif.nl* ol .icafr'inic lib 1 , li\ the ilrvalmg contact 1 with good pjoJassnih. and 
lidlnw-itudc ids, by the cmiiiaut uig igeineut ul the attention on the ennobling ptusiutb oi. liteuatuLc, science, 
and |diiloiii|diy , by the necessity, so id ten kit, ‘to hloih di lights ami live labnnous days,’ and, ovul 111 our au) 
inmleiii Hlali (’nllegi s ultliii coiinii y, though on a \ciy humble scale, by ‘that mass oE continuous tiulitinns, 
ul w iys powei fill and genei ally noble, 9 0 1 which Mi Gladstone) £ spoke so eloipiontly in lus mauguial adchess to 
the University ol Hdmhmgli 

“ That is the only com so of mmal education nt which I have any faith That is the com sc which alone, m 
my opinion, c an lie elite .u ions bedims on tho duties ol a man can at tho best, only lead to tho 1 cold decieoa of 
the Ih.iiii 9 They liu\e little 01 110 < Hioacy in cooling down the ‘hot tern] ioi, winch leaps oven * those d 001 e os 
Tin se mi wi might be easily sup] ioi feed by a mass of anthoiity, but I will only lefui huio to that of ono who is at 
niui a wnfti ou Moial IMulosopliy, a Univoisity Ptoiessoi of tho same subject, and a GUaumnu ol a School 
Undid 111 Keidlaud l allude to J’lnlcssot Caldoi wood, who lias said in lus leccnt woik cm Teaching its Ends and 
Means that, ‘mmal homing is gained, not ao much by Immal inculcation of duty, as by piaotice m woll-daxng 
tin oiigliiiul Ilio coiniiioii engagements ol Lie’ fpago 7 d , and see also pages 25 , S 3 , J2J, &o) 

“So bn" L have dealt only with the fust puitof tlu* ItoLemimcn elation Tho socond pmt, dealing with the 

duties oi a utazpn, appeals to mo to stand on a soino wliat dill ei out footing 
It seems to bo intondod to poiut lathci to what mny be called poll tual, as 
distinguishes! from social, moiality Lortmos on this subped may he of use, 
as the subject is one ou whioli there is home ioai igiioianco, winch may be dispelled by lootuios addiesHod to the 
intellect lint I must own i hat I am aliaid oi thopiuctiL.il opuiataon of this pait of tho Recommendation In 
oidiuoi y times, it may not bo voiy matoi lal ono way 01 tho obhor, though oven in oidmaiy times, one oau conceive 
the nu onvenient 1 esults wlueh muy flow fiont it But in tunes ot ovnlomont, such as those Ihiongh wlmh we have 
scare oly yet eiueigtsl, 1 uiucli feai that the icsnlt will bo to diag the sen one dignity oi the academy into the licat 
and dust ol plaffmm wailaie If tho PioJessm *h lectures tend to teach the pupils the duty of sahminsion to tlie 
views of Government, without a mimmu ol ibssatislaotum, tlioie is sm*o to come up a set of Libci nl Tivoloncileablos, 
who will complain that (J-ovcimucut is oudoaviiuimg to enslave tho intolloel of tho nation II tho Piofessoi’s 
lectures aic huppemud to lead m the opposite dnouti on, fchoio will bo some Toiy Ineconcileables icady to spiing 
up and na), oven meie loudly and (jmte as oironoously as they aro flaying it now, that the coll eg efl supported 
fiom State lovouuou axe hut-hodn of sedition § r riuR is almost ceitam to occu m timofl of oxcitement It may not 
unlikely oc*c ur m <(uiet times also And with tluu nsk, I confosu, it boouuj to mo that the advantages of such 
lectures will have been dually puxohasod If it is oiguod that tho Fioiosuois m our colleges are not now prevented 
from doing that which may afford a tazgot for similar denunciation, my teply is that the PioEosboib may well 


Loctures on tho duties of a 
oitxzon inadvisable 


* Notwithstanding Di Whately’a protest, m a note m lus edition of Booon’s 11 b says 
t Of Matthew Arnold m Nineteenth Qontwy (November , XS82), p 714 
t Boo Qleenmgs of Puat Fsovs, Yol VII, p 18 

{ Qf aUuUtono'B Qkmngt, Vol VII, p 13 , and the evident) e of, Sir Wilhem Wedderbtum end Mr Wordeworth, and the Honour- 
able Amir Ah Mr Johnstone, m the pamphlet above referred to, attacks us on this ground alio, but his frame of nund may be jndgod 
of by his unhappy reference to the necessity of the Vexnaeplor Press Aqt-f^ppmt on which one need not now waste a single syllable. 
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do what they deem proper in their pnvata capacity as citizens But it becomes a very different thing when they 
deliver lBctuies at college, in then capacity os Professors appointed by thB State for the expiose purpose The 
position on that point is exactly analogous to the position on the point of religious instruction, uthIbi the Despatch 


of 1659, Sections 59-61 

41 1 now come to the other Recommendation The whole theory of moial education here adopted is one which 

1 consider erroneous in pimciple, and likely to he bad m piactical opoiation, 
usel 6 ^° ral M tending to withdraw attention from the necessity of making, not one oi two 

hours of academic life, hut the whole of it, a peiiDd of moial education Holding 
that view, it follows, of course, that I cannot accept the suggestion about the Moial Text-book But lui thoi objection* 
to that suggestion aze stated in the Bombay Piovinoial Repoit, to which I still adheio I will only .uld that the i iuw 
there enunciated receives suppoit from the history of a similoi expei imeiit tiiod many yoai s ago m Ti eland No less 
a pei son than Archbishop Whately endeavoured to do foi the olaments of Ohiifltiamty what Bishop Muuim proposes, 
and the Commission recommends, should be done for tho elements of moiality based on Natuial Itch 31011 With wliafc 
result P The text-book was written, approved, sanctioned lor use, and used, in the lush schools, both Pi otest mb ami 
Roman Ca thol ic Then tho tide turned, and the hook had to bo abandoned, and Ai ohbishop Whately himsill, tho Ijoi d 
Justice Christian, and Mi Baaou Greene 1 Deigned their seats on tho School Board, upon tho gionml that what was dnin 
was a breach of faith with the people * It is not necessary to enqmie which, if either, ol the paitics to 1 lie contest’ 
was in tho wiong The lesson to be derived from tho occmieuco is equally oloai and equally entitled to ‘giro 
us pause * in the courso on which wb are recommended to entei, whcthoi the fault in that pax ticnlar ina Un lay 
with the Pi ot octants 01 the Roman Catholics, with Ai ohbishop Wliatoly or with Archbishop Muiia>,<ii liw 
succossoi 

“ I will only add one word line, with respoct to tho quostion of loligioua instruction winch was raised belme 

the Commission I deeply sympathise with tlio demand of home witnesses, 
whose evidence has come hefoio us, that piovision should bo made hi oui 
educational system for that loligioas instruction, without which, an l*ud 
Ripou declared before the University of Calcutta, all education is impel foot J sympath iso with tins demand, 
but do not bob my way to suggest any feasible means of satisfying ib There oio only two possible inodes, which 
oan be adopted in -justiGo and fairness, d£ practically imparting roligions instruction Either you must tuaeh I he 
principles common to all religions, undor the nnmo of Natmal Religion, 01 yon must teach tho pininples ol car h 


Religions 

practicable 


instruction im- 


lehgious meed to the students whose parents adopt that creed Tho difficulties of these alternatives liavo bi*t i n 
mdicatcd by no less an authority than Mi Cobdon (se*s his spooohos, page 5BB, at beq ) Tboso difficulties me 
oeitainly not less gieat in this country than in England Tlioy appear to mo to bo so groat that we must 
be content to ‘take refuge , 1 as it has boen expressed, 8 in the 1 emote liavou oi refuge foi the educationists - the 
secular system 1 But I would also point out to all those who ask for this loligious education, tliat tin* euftivahnn 
of those feelings of human iratuio to which religion appeals is not dvoh now ontn oly neglected, and that Hit* fm iher 
direction to be given to those footings, according to the pnnciplos oi oacli religious cieed, ought to Iks lunlei lake'll, 
as it is best earned out, not by a Government liko the Bntiali Indian Govoi nmout,f but by tho Pi dIckhiu k ol tho 
several creeds ‘Undor the legislation of 1806,’ says Mr Matthew Arnold J ‘it was not pmmttisl to public 
schools to be denominational The law required that tho instruction in them should be such as to train its rm- 
pients for the exercise of all social and Christian virtues, but no dogmatic religious instruction was to bi> given by 
the teacheij or was to bo given m tbo school Mcosuros wore to bo taken, howover, haul tho law, tluit the sc holer 1 
should not go without the dogmatic teaching of tho communion to which lie belonged Aoeoidingly, tin 1 Muusl .01 ol 
the Homo Department exhorted by circular the Ministers of the different coiuiudiihiuh to (‘o-oponile willi tin* 
Government in carrying tho now law into execution, by taking upon themselves the religious iiihIi u< k iiuu ol tho 
school children belonging to then persuasion The religious authotities replied lav 0111 ably in thin appeal, and 
nowhere, perhaps, has tho instruction of the people boon more eminently robgioun than m Holland, while the public 
schools have, by law, lomamod unsectanan ’§ That seems to me to indicate, though only 111 a general way, the 
true procedure to bo followed in this matter by those who aiQ dissatisfied with tho religious results of oui eilucu- 
tional system Some agencies of this sort, more or less organised, more m loss powerful, we at present working. 
Whether a more oompleto organisation will hiing out results moie satisfactory to thobo who nro now obking for a 


* L\fs of Dr Whately By Mus Whately, Vol U, p 864 
f Of Gladstones GUwnmgs, Vol 711, p 109 

t Beport of the Bdnoataon Oommimnon (1661), 761 17, page 189, anil m page 151, Still die schools wore called * Godless 1 
{us page 144) in. Holland 

5 Of the quotation from Bir B. Peel, m the endenes of Hr. Wordsworth 
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change, is a matter upon which I own I am somewhat sceptical And some of the grounds of my scepticism have 
been all oady indicated in what I have said above, Dn the kindred question of moral education But at all events, on 
this I am quite cloaL, that oni institutions for SBonlai msti notion should not he embarrassed by any meddling with 
leligious msti notion , foi such meddling, among other mischiefs, will yield results which, on the lehgious side will 
satisfy nobody, and on the secular side will he distinctly retiogiadB •"f 

The pi oposals of the Indian Education Commission, m regard to the mtiodnction of a Moral Text-hook in 
Views of the Local Govern- Colleges, met with veiy scanty support from the Local Governments In 
ments as to introduction of a Madras, “ no belief is reposed in the vutuBS of a suitable Moial Text-hook, 

^ ^ based upon tbo fundamental principles of Natural Rflligiryn , bvbh weie its pre- 

paration possible Noi is any oiodit given to the efficacy of lectures on the duties of a man and a citizen TIlb 
piopos.il, would necessitate a scrutiny of tlio Piofossor’s social and political views, to which this Government is in 
the strongest mannci opposed " His Excellency the Governor of Bombay was not prepared to say that the pro- 
posal was impracticable, but thought it no easy mattoi to arrange a text-book which would bo goneially acoBptHle, 
oi chilli could bo piossed on both Govoinmont and non- Government Colleges The Ineutenant-G oveinor of the 
Noith-Wofctein Piowncob was unablo to support tho pio|eot Ho thought it no part of the functions of a Govern- 
ment in India to chaw u|> a code ot morality, and issue it officially loi the instruction of students, since these could 
baldly be chaiged with jquoiauce of tho commonly aoooptei codo oi civilised commumtiOB, or with an acceptance 
of principles oouti <11 y to that code Hoi could tin Alfiod Lyall approve of a course of leotuiBS an the duty 
of a mail and a citizen Possibly, no two Piofcssois would agree as to what this duty consisted m, and it was 
cleat ly nuLlrsiiahlo to introduce into schools and colleges discussions on subjects that opened out such a very 
wide held oL debate Tlio Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces did not like the piopo&als Without a 
i dig unis basis, a moral tevt-book could bo littlo hotter than a collection of copy-book maxims The com se of 
a student’s reading atul the influence oi his Pioiessois wozo fai moio potent factois m his moial education, and had 
produced i esultw m tho mattejs of honesty, truthfulness, and genoial good-conduct, such as no text-book of 
morality could achieve J 

Upon this subject the Govoinmont of Tndia, in its Resolution No ■££& dated the 23rd Ootobei 1884, reviewmg 
Decision of tho Government tlL0 Ro l 30JLt of Education Commission, made the following observations — 
of India os to the proposed “It is doubtful whothei such a moral text-book as is pioposed could be 
Moral Text-bool: introduced without launng a vanoty of burning questions, and, stiongly as 

it may be uigod that a purely secular education is impel feet, it does not appeal probable that a text-book of 
morality, sufficiently vagno and colouilcss, to bo accepted by Christian*, Mahomedans and Hindus, would do much, 
especially in tho stage of collegiate instruction, to romedy the delects oi supply the shoitcomings of such an 
education Tho same objection ajipoars to apply to tho pop osal that a series of lectures should be delivered in 
each College on tho duties oJ a man , and as to the proposed lectures on tha duties of a citizen, Mr Tellang’s objec- 
tions at page 012, ot tho Report, appeal to be nnansweiable The Secretary of State intimates his concurrence in 
tho views of tho Uovoinment of India on this mnttei, hut adds that, possibly, hereafter some hook m the nature 
of a Text-book of Moial Rules may be written of such merit as to render its use definable In that event the 
qnostion can be reconsidered ” 

The matter, howovoi, did not rest there, os Lord Cross, who succeeded Lord Kimbeiley as Secretary of State 

for Indio, took a somewhat different view, and “ma Despatch dated the 
20th September, 1887, leqnested tho Government of India to take steps for 
the preparation of a hook suitable for use m schools in India Before passing 
final orders on tho subject, the Government of India requested the Local 
Governments and Administrations to state their views as to the best way of 
giving effect to tire wishes of the Seta ataxy of State, whethei by tho adoption of new text-hooks, or the revision 
of the existing books, in oidoi to mtrodnoe into thorn extracts from the various gieat wiiteis who have dealt with 
tho question of personal conduct in its various aspects The replies received show that the majority of the edu- 
cational authorities m India are of opinion that a text-book containing moral precepts or rales of personal conduct 
would be either useless or injurious, at least in schools, though there is an equally strong consensus of opinion that 
good may he done by the indirect teaching of morality by means of illustrative stones m the readers used m 
schools A few, however, think that even this is unnecessary, and that a good teacher will find means of giving , 
moral instruction to his pupils without requiring any specially designed text-hook or reader, whilB such helps will ; 

* See MorUtf* Bti uggU far National Education, pamm 
t Bepart of the Indian Education Oonumwion (1BS2) , pp, 610-614 
t Sir Alfred Groffs *f Education «n Indm m 1686 , p 981, 892 
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bo of no use in the hands of a bad teacher The arguments against thu mti orlnction of a special ioxt-houk <i e «i 
vauoub that it is impossible to atfcompt a dotnlod analysis of thorn, but two 01 thioo ovtimts uuy ho gimi 1 Tin 
only loRsona m moiality which aa c likoly to have a practical off cat on a hoy’s conduct m aftu-ldc aic,’ in Liu' judi;- 
znent of the Iaeutenant-Gtoyoinoi ol tho N’Dith-Wostom Piovmcos, c thoxu which air taught him at liume dm in* 
his childhood, and which aio locoivod by him fiom ohsoi ration oC his rliily sail windings, and the tnm ol 
the society in which ho glows up His Elonom bdos no snffiLient gionntl ini hcluvxng tliat thin silutny 
mflacuioo wiU be btiengthoncd by mstmction in tho principles ol N ttnial Rdigion m n itui.il lmii.dily, as I ml 
baae m tho floshloss skeletons ol moral text-books, pi ohricncy ui which mxv uiiblc bo\ to tiace tin ulitula- 
tion&, but novor to coustinet foi themselves a liung fceiiiblaiu o of a luqhei Jinual c lstrmi* Tin iliiitf lilln s nl 
composing suitable moi al Wt-books lor tho mo oJb chihUon oi E.istcin cuigiu would bo Jai giialii ill m 1*1 tin* 
caso ol tho childien ol English lace, whoso minda, dispositions, and symp itlm s .n ( (.id iil a I indn d iiirm 1<I 
to that oi thou toachoib, and whoso daily lilo is p issoil a*nong scenes and sot id ll*s when the \.iliu ■(!««( lied to tin 
observance oi moiality, in its boyoi id foimq, i> hi ought homo tn them moie impii i-ii\i l\ than in India It i 
pioliable that the gi oat tn pait of tlie Mahomed in community would & till agiee with tin ihthmi illiihipid to lln 
Caliph Omai, and would hold that innial text-books aic * eitliui m conformity with tin* Wuiil ol (iod, m lln\ u< 
not If they aie, that Wind is sulliuent without them, it they ti u tint, tin*} ought to Ik ditliinwd' Sn M 1 1 •* f 
Cioftbayb ‘Moial science ih now taught in out UmvoisitioB as a l>Lanch ol psjc liuloc,), oi minlil m ( iim mi 
gca trial, and being taught md studied as amoioly uiielh ctual iMHihe it iloiv uo hai m IJut In nej dov e ndi 
discussions, m buwtv ei elemental y a foi m, to tlio bchool-i rjnm (ami 1 hold that, il any dnlailn ioui|m iidiimi m| 
moial pieiepts bo on|(imod, siu li disc unions c innut he altogethm avoid. ihli'J, and the moial alum |»ln 1 1 * whnli 
the hoys bio itho is vitally changed TUeioisuo lungci that health liistinel.ne, sjionlaiieuiM duni" ol tin indil 
whuli nicuks the li ank md honest hebool -boy sponttneitj is upland by a huielul si 1 l-i om mu iiu^s mil In u e 
a homily phiasc, tlio boy becomes a pug, oi win sc At leist, I belli. \c thou* is dangei ol I In*. It is not tn dim I 
mm.il insti uetmn, but much moie to tho nifluouLi of tuailieis and the disnplnie rd Mlmol-liti, that I am 
mcknod to look loi aid m stiougthciiiug and developing the bcttci impulses of sdmnUmys ’ Tin hold lie hop id 
Bombay snjb 'About the useluluoss ol IcsbonH, md lesson-books on peiMmal (ouiliii L, 1 am wiy M'lpin.il. 
Then* yaluo, if they liaro any, will depend eulnely on the tone ol tin* Kuhn In (lie hand i ol i iii.iii ol tin 
light btamp tlioy miy bo oi &ouio use, .us iounnUtmg Ldl l^e inetnoi y what is enloi cimI b\ ilisi lplme and e\ nn|de 
But, as a luJe, 1 should h by tliat tb»y would bo usoloss in tlio hands ol a bail hi islei mil .upt i lliious m tho .<* ol a 
guodono’ In soma cases Ibo objection to lussons on nnnals is based upon the dilin idly ol < pu m<> .mIiIi hui 
in langmgu suflioioutly simple to be urnloi stood by boys m Indian m IuhiIh Even in bool i s(imilly « oniju J> i| lot 
uso m Indian schools, toai hois Imd ihoso lessons too diflicult im the si liolais Thus the A.i.im Ihieiliu siys 
'In Ilitfh and Middlo English be hook, tlio moial class-books, Cli.miheis 1 Educational Coni si .mil hdliliinho * 
Moial Roadoi mo in genoialuso, both tbcbo books mutant good and useful lessons oil moial subjects, <spu tally 
iholattoi, whore the lessons aie hupplemeutod by stones culled lioiu oiiiinciit wntcis, illiisti.il mg Uie moial lessons 
During my wmtei inspection, I uiado it a pumt at onoh litapictnm to tall attention to this suited, but, diange 
to say, r almost mvanably Louud that thu innial le.sons had been omi I ted, and the si ones u ad On 

enquiring why tlio moral lussons Ltd boon lofb oat, tho mvm l.ible answer wan that tin language was more 
dilhcult tbiUi in tho HtonoH, anil xu^^vqes wore liaidcL to evjdain * A Madias w liter goes Jiiithu, and state . that 
some oi the Detracts fium oinmont wntoia, given m tho Middle {School uomso uae too dillu all e\i n lot (he ti ii Iumh 
to mi dei stand 

"The nows ol tho majonty woroiwceptod by the Clovei nineiiL of India, and the find mdeiH on the subprli 
Bo solution of tho Gtovem ai ° wmtuuccL in the following cxtiaet fioin Mu llesolntioii II«\ mg given 
mont of India on the aubjocst, this uupmiibut quentiun ds fullest umsuh lalaoti, the (Im eminent ol India, m 
dated 17th August, 1880 satisfied th.it the mid m vnw wimld not be aUamtsI h} pivsi iibmg for use 

m collegos and sohoolH a tiuatisu on ethics, oi 1 a hook of didactic ins I mid ion in thu rubs and pniu iples ol muduel 
It hcliovoB that tlio carcinl sclectum and ti.uning of tear licus pm ulo the most eliec tual method of eHtahliHlimg 1 a 
good moial tone in a school , but it also oonsidew that tlio lnllueuee of tlio teaehee may Im* girntly Hti engtheiusl, 
and the intereatfl of xmimhty promoted, by tlio uso m hcIiooIh of test-hooks having a dnuel/ bearing on roudnrt 
either by moans of precept or example 1 After i*ofoi ring to tho adaption of a book of this kind oh a text-book 
for tho Entrance Examination of tho Calcutta XTmvoisity, the Resolution gnow on to say. ‘All tliat miiams now 
to be dono, in Bengal at all oronie, is to supplement tins action d tlio XTuivorHity by providing for tlm lower 
grades oi schools, and for each class in thoso grades, suitable text-books compiled on similar linos Similar action 
xn other Provmoes is equally called for, and accordingly tlio Cfuyoinor-Oeneral hi Oonuml di^rros that ouob Local 
Qwercwment and Adnunistraiaon should take this mattuv at once m hand, and oithcT by tlie apporntment of a 
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rmninittoe, or 1 m cmplojuuy selected individual!, who need not necessarily be officials , or by the offer of Bnitable 
pn/i*s, effect .i iiMiiiimoJ the* t l \isfciiu* luo-doih, in the dn action mdioeted above , or, wheie necessary, pi acme for 
iisl in si bool* tin cut in*]} now sot ot books compiled on those pimciples Sis Excellency m Council will be gltd 
ht list i n li oiii tii'ii* 1u tune the piocstess made in each Province in this TiT.H««t.:,V.T.g > 

(Li u.ud.ni* the action taken bj tho vaiions Local tioveimnents, comp lots mlormntion is not available B * 


CHAPTER XXIII, 


mu Acruun ouowr rhvjbw op hiiooation in tndia nr issc, and itb statistics 

Iii Mu* Resolution No dated 2 Ini Octobm, 1881*, imiided m the Tlnmo Dop<utmciit, tlio Govemoi-GonoiaJ 
Ru solution of the Gtovorn- 1,1 Omiiin) reviewed tin* Kcpuit ol the Education Commission, and 1a.nl down 
mont of India reviewing the lor ihr luluii* guidance ol Ijnral (iovoiiunoiits and Adiiuiiistiatious tho bioad 
Education Commifltuou’fl Be- Jmrs ol tlioKducaiiim.il Policy which the Government of India desired to 

piusno Tlmt Resolution met with the genci nl cumuuonoo of IIoi Majesty^* 
Him irt.ii y ol Hlali 1 , who, in expifssing his appioval, mmnm moated the following iiistriu Lions to the Government ot 
(min “In oiilrr to stinmlsblr tlu rlimtx ot tin* vanous authorities in the* pimnntiim ol education on tlio lines 
now I, tnl down, it would, T think, Ik* well ll Youi Excellency m Council would cluuct the 1 picpniation oi a Gonoial 
Aimu.il Rcpnit, oinhi.MMiu' the impel tun L Usitiu Oh of tho several Piovinoial RrpoiLs (including Madias and Bombay), 
«uid loan mnt copies ol the Name to the Hemotary of State, with a Resolution by the Govcnimont of India leview- 
mg mu h (lotii'i .ll Hi pot t ”f 

In puihiuuoo of tlu'Ho clntM'iionh, the task of piepaung the fust Gouwal Repent was enti ustod by the Govern- 
ment ol India to Su Alb od Cioit, KDIK, Duootoroi Public Instmetion 
Bduootwn^TB^ 0 t0VieW in Hougal, anil las Repoit, m tho toira ot “A Review ot Education in India iii 

1H8f>” contains murh valuable uiluimation and statistics, which, m a mannoi, 
Hupplcinonb the information collected by tho Indian Hdiiontmu Commission of 1882, and Homo lmpoitant paragon 
and htatihliiH from it may theiciore lie conveniently quoted m Ibis chapter, bo far aa they rotate to Higher English 
Education of llie collegiate type recognized by the Indian U involution 

Iii rcgaid lo tlu* exact meaning oi collegiate education, tho following observations m tho Ropoit have to be 

boinemmmd — 

Collegiate Education defined 6t rp^ )0 application of tho tw m 1 Oollogo 9 should strictly bo confined to those 
institutions in which tlio students hnvo passed the Mafcuoiilation Examination, and are leading one nr othei of the 
com sow pi esc hIkmI by tho University hir its higher examinations This is m accordance with tlio deimitiou aooepted 
by the Government oi India in the Resolution of tho 29th October, 188S, in which colleges— that is, oollegos affiliated 
lo an Indian Umvoimty- aioilivulod inti), (i) Aits Colleges, English, whofie fitmlouts have pasHod the matnoolation 
examination, and aie trading a coui'no piesmbed by tho University ioi dog roes m Aits , (n) Oneutol Oollegos, whose 
students have passed, an examination declined by tlio Local Uovei mncnit to be oquol in difficulty to tho Matzioulation 
K vann nation, and ait 1 reading a coiilhooI Oriental sub|ectH piosoribod by tho Uiuvuisity, (m) Piofossional Oollegos, 
whoso students have passed tho Mati iculation Examination, and arc loading ion degieos inlaw, medicine, oi 
engineering There ih no unoeitamty as to tho lust and thud of those olnssos Withiogard to Oriental Oollegos, 
there jh some diversity of practice, as the toxm is also applied to institutions like the Benares Sanskrit Oollogo, m 
which tho students have passed no Matriculation lamination, and m which tho subsequent examinations and titles 
for which they lead are conducted and oonfunod by thmr own ProfeBBors ” t With Oriental Education this work 
ih not concoiiuidL 


* Progrm tf JCdwtabon t* /«<*«, 1887 88 to 1801-92 By A M Nash, Biqmie, H A„ (1898) r pp 861-808 
+ Fide Kesnlutioa of the Clovianment of India to, tho Bowb Beparbrneat (Bduoatioa), No 199, dated 18th June, 1868* 
$ ItoMU pi mu#st%o* i* I*du m I860 By Bir Alfred Croft, p 198 
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Bearing in mind this definition, the following table * compares the number of institutions of different classes. 

Comparative Statistics of and of students, dining 1881-82, with those in 1684-85 — 

Collegiate Education, 1881 to 
1886 


AETS COLLEGES, ENGLISH, 1881-82 10 1884-85 



Tins following Tdbnldi Statement compai rf» the exprndituie on English Aits Colleges in Jhe >uu Ihhl-Si 
Comparative expenditure on with that in 1881-85 The Htateiuent has been piep.neil I nun two Tublis 
English. Arts Colleges, 1881 given ui pMogiaph 38, at page 3,), ol fchi Allied (holt's Review ol Edueiilnm 
18BB * m Jncbiti m 188t> — 


EXPENDITURE ON ARTS OOLLEflKS, ENOLilMH, J8H1 Ha in IHHMft 
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65,611 


73,057 

1,81,002 
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success op iroxr-DiPiBTicEirTiL cotuois, 1881-85 

The Aver ag b Fpg paid fay each pupil in the various kinds of Arts Oollsges during the year 1881-82, &■=> 

Average Fee of each pupil— compared with the yeai 1884-85 is shown in the following Table * — 

1881 to 1885 


AVERAGE FEE PAID BY EACH PUPIL IN THE ARTS COLLEGES 


Piovinco 

1881-82 

1884-85 

Departmental 

Colleges 

Aided 

Colleges 

Unaided 

Colleges 

Departmental 

Colleges 

Aided 

Colleges 

Unaided 

Colleges 


Es 

Es 

Es 

Es 

Es 

Bs 

Madias , 

45 5 

30 7 

289 

622 

47 7 

453 

Bombay 

817 

59 0 

482 

83 6 

56 0 

612 

lh ng.il 

882 

541 


80 9 

45 2 

• 1 

N -W Piovniocs 

429 

16 5 

20 9 

453 

27 4 

25 3 

Puniftb 

219 



214 

242 


(Vntidl Provinces 

2D 7 



245 

22 7 


Bin ma 

42 7 



449 



Average fru India 

09 2 

421 

30 9 

09 1 

45 5 

45 6 


IL will lie interesting to compute the figures of this Table with those of one of the preceding TafaoLn State- 
montH 1 t wlurh shows tho avoiage animal cost of educating each student m English Aits Colleges, m 18B1-82 The 
rompai isoii will show that m India, as olsewhoio, High Education is far from being self-supporting, and cannot 
I'ntuMy tcly i pon tuition foes foi its maintenance 

With loforonco to tho question of the proposed gradual withdrawal of the State fiom Highei English 
Increasing success of Hon- Education, the following table J shows the mm oasmg success of Non-Dopait- 
Departmontal Colleges in 1881 montal Collegos byintioduomg a oompaiison between tho Statistics of theyoai 
to 1886 1881-82 with those of the year 1884-85 so fat as the Fust Aits, the BA 

and the M A evaivuuations aio concerned — 



1861-82 | 

1884-85 


43 

Passed at — 

43 

Passhd at — 

OiiANH (iv Institutions 

H 0 
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umber 

dents 

colls 

PA 

D 

MA 

H> jfl 

ill 

FA 

BA 

MA 






V A 




Urpavl mental .. 

2,707 

421 

106 

29 

2,763 

589 

288 

50 

Non- Departmental 

2,735 

466 

121 

12 

4,017 

473 

285 

37 


Thi 1 Iig lives show that while there was an increase of 40 pox coni , 78 per cent , and 72 per cent , i ospeotivoly, 
in the number of successful candidates fiom departmental institutions at the First Aits, B A and M A examina- 
tions, tho ooi impending proportions of increase among candidates from lusiatutions undo, piivate management 
wwro 2 per coni , 1 (W per emit , and 208 per cent , respectively 

Tho Statistic* of English Collegiate Education for the year 1885-88 are of special importance as by that time 
Statistics of Collegiate Edu- “the revised systems of classification consequent upon tho Report of the Indian 
cation in 18S5-86* Education Commission, were in general use end the technical terms of 

education wero employed uniformly in the same sense. 

By Sir Alfred Orofli,p 84 tfl,p87 t Fide pago 101 wU* 
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The number of English Aits Collages of different classes in each piovmoe in 16R5-86, end the nnmboi of 
English Arts Colleges, 1885-86 students reading m them are shown in the following table k — 


ARTS COLLEGES, ENGLISH, 1885-86 


Province 

Under Public 
Management 

Undfr Private Man- 
agement, Aided 

Under Private Man- 
agement, Unaidfd 

Total 

Colleges 

Students 

Colleges 

Students 

Colleges 

Students 

Colleges 

Stndents 

Madias 

9 

938 

17 

1,483 

4 

267 

30 

2,68b 

Bombay 

5 

6D8 

3 

433 

a 

• 

8 

1,041 

Bengal 

13 

949 

6 

875 

7 

1,174 

20 

2,9'IK 

N -W PnmnoQB 

3 

186 

4 

228 

6 

34 

13 

1 IK 

Pun-jab 

i 

248 

1 

59 



2 

iu7 

Conti al Pi oyincoB 

i 

39 

2 

39 

1 

1 

4 

7'» 

Bmma 

i 

20 





1 

ill) 

Total 

S3 

2,988 

33 

3,117 

18 

1,470 

84 

7,r»si 

Total foi 1884-86 

33 

2,810 

32 

2,855 

13 

1,113 

7R 

6,780 


Expenditure in Arts Col- The Statistics of the eiponiituro on Arts Coll og oh m 18, '*) is hlio«ii hi 

leges, 1885-88. the following tablet — 


EXPENDITURE ON ARTS COLLEGES, 1886-80 


Peovtnob 

PnuM Proto dial Be venues 


JTiom ioos 

Ptom 

ntlici 
SOUK us 

T< t ( i 

In 

Collegos 
underpub- 
lic man- 
agement 

Tn Aided 
Colleges 

Total 

Piom 

Distrust and 
Municipal 
Ponds 


Bs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rb 

Rh 

Bn 

Madras 

1,36,564 

42,216 

1,78,780 

M 1,027 

1,20,148 

1,01,131 

4,0*1,086 

Bombay 

88,514 

9,400 

97,914 

M 3,000 

58,413 

72,87.1 

2,32,200 

Bongal 

2,90,493 

24,217 

8,14,710 


1,25,296 

1,07,216 

6,47,222 

U -W Provinoos 

68,343 

29,186 

97,520 

{S! 7,580 

14,423 

65,999 

1,86, 637 

Punjab 

45,797 

5/409 

51,197 

M 1,200 

8,110 

6,927 

67,134 

Control Provinces 

9,199 

2,876 

11,575 

M. 3,711 

1,660 

11,365 

28,311 

Burma 

22,274 

« 

22,274 


1,012 

• • • 

23,286 

Total 

6,61,184 

1,12,795 

7,73,979 

1,6524 

3,29,002 

3,C7"sTr 

HH7.076 

Total for 1884-85 

6,77,410 

1,08,612 

7,81,022 

13,988 

3,11,824 

■ 

. I* 

1 Co 

Li 

14,4 8,030 


t a., p. uo 


• of SdwxtfwineAwiwMi 1880. By Six Alfred Croft, p. 138 
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foUo’wing tabular statement, extracted from the table given m paragraph 98 at page 110 of Sir 
Proportionate expenditure - ^ re ^ Claft’s Review of Education in India in 1886, shows the different 
from public and from private proportions m which public and pnvate funis, respectively, contributed to 

faaas on Collegiate Educa- the support of Collegiate Education in the various Provinces where such 
tion. 1885-86 , , - 

education prevails — 


PROPORTIONATE EXPENDITURE ON COLLEGIATE EDUCATION, PROM PUBLIC 
AND PROM PRIVATE FUNDS, IN 1885-06 


Province 

Expenditure 

Prom Public Funds 

Piom Private Funds 





Ra 

Re 

Madias 




452 

548 

Bombay 




47 7 

528 

Bengal 

« 



65 7 

343 

Noith-Wostein Piovincos and Oudh 




74 

26 

Punjab 




77 7 

223 

Central Provinces , • 

■ 

■ 

■ a 

54 

46 

Burma 

hi 

• ■a 

a« 

957 

43 

Average for India 



aai 

60 

39 9 


The i nportanoo of loquning that students of colleges should pay fees piopoitionate m some degree to the 

cost of their education, was insisted on by the Education Commission The 
following Table * shows the average yearly rate of fee paid by students — 
the yeaily fee in each case being calculated on the average monthly 10 II- 
numbei — 


Expenditure from Pees m 
Colleges— 1685-86 


AVERAGE YEARLY RATE OP PEE PAID BY STUDENTS IN COLLEGES, IN 1885-86 


Fboyihoii 

Departmental 

Colleges 

Aided Colleges 

Unaided Colleges 




Re 

Rs 

Rs 

Madras 


a • 

57 9 

480 

439 

Bombay a ... 

a 

a 

864 

652 

393 

Bengal 


• • 

715 

49 2 


North- Wo item Provinces 



89 7 

27 9 

28 6 

Punjab •*« •• 

* 


274 

872 


Centred Provinces 


• 

293 

145 

27 0 

Burma < • 

• a 

a 

48 2 



Average lor India . 

. 

afea 

654 

47 6 

413 


* Bw wm of Education «n India wl5B6 ByJSir Alfred Oroffc; p 141 , 
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The piopoition of Fee-reoBipts to total expenditure, m different classes of Colleges, in 1885-86, ib shown ui 

Proportion of Fee-re oeipts to the following Statement * of Percentages 
total cost in Colleges— 1886-86 

PERCENTAGE OF FEE-RECEIPTS TO TOTAL COST IN COLLEGES, IN 1885-86 



Government Colleges Aided Colleges 


Rs 

Rs 

263 

»2fi 

201 

,179 

2D 2 

29 0 

95 

6 9 

12 0 

122 

88 

3 7 

48 



20 6 


Average cost of the eduoa- The following is a convenient Tablet toi rotcirnce aiul omnjui isou, as 
?bbb°sm ' 9011 PU ' P1 ^ m CoUe8e8 » showing tho cost of educating' oac-h papil in cnllogoh — 


AVERAGE COST OF EDUCATING! EACH PUPIL IN COLLEGES, r^ lfcwr»-«(> 



The statemont of oost m this Table is an average derived from Institutions undei oYwy lorm of manage <t .,it— 
departmental, local or municipal, and private, whether aided oi un ai ded 

As showing the progress of higher English collegiate education, tho nuniboi of successful candidates ai 
Result of University Exam- diifoiont IJniveifeity Examinations of btudontu m Aits Oullcurh foi tho w , 
inatums in Arts, 1885 86 I880-8B, n shown in tho following tablo f — * 

UNTV1RSITT EXAMINATIONS IN ARTS, IN 1886-8(5 






-- 

Provtnuu 


M A 

B A 

11 Hi 

Madias 


8 

~~ 163 ’ 


Bombay 

e 

3 

69 

3 

Bengal 

P 

31 

410 

Noith-W ostem Provinces 

e 

2 

51 


Punjab 

Conttal Provinces 

Burma . 

a 

• « 

• 

2 

■ 

15 


Total 

• f 

46 

708 

3 

Total for 1884-85 


23 

599 

4 I 


Kiist Aits, 
01 iifiiivalrat 
EuuninatumH 

456 

238 

5.% 

91 

ah 

2 ! 

.1 

wsr~ 
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In reference to the growing share which Colleges under puyate management are taking in the higher educa- 
Comparative success of Gov- 111 countiy it ia necossaiy to enqune how far these Colleges ore 
eminent and other Colleges successful, so fax as success can he estimated by the ability of then students 
]L8 8 Examinations, to pass the e a.aT m n n.tiom of the Umveisity The figures necessity foi fcnm- 

mg a judgment on this point aie given m the following Tahulm Statement* 


COMPARATIVE SUOCHSS OF GOVERNMENT AND OTHER COLLEGES IN UNIVERSITY 

EXAMINATIONS, 1885-88 


Proves db 

MA 

BA 

FlBST ARTS (or BqUTV LLBNTjk 

Govei nment 
Colleges 

Aided Colleges 

'i i m 

W H 4a 

° ft l 

re rtf 

sM 

"g S o 

Jjre 

Total 

43 

O 

0 

pi g 

H 9P 

S3 

aa 

1 

1 

u 

1 

1 

Ueiided Col- 
leges indpu- 
vate students 

Totil 

Govei nment 
Colleges 


Unruled Col- 
leges ind pn- 
vatc students 

Total 

Madias 



8 

8 

87 

71 

5 

163 

211 

182 

63 

4^ 

Bombay 

2 

1 


3 

62 

10 


72 

135 

84 

19 

238 

Bengal 

21 

5 

5 

31 

149 

135 

126 

410 

244 

139 

253 

b3t> 

North-Wobtem Provinces 

1 

1 


2 

23 

23 

5 

51 

33 

41 

14 

91 

Punjab 

2 



2 

12 

1 

2 

15 

41 

9 

8 

58 

Central Pio>mc* 




B 





14 

6 

1 

21 

Burma 




■ 

k 




3 



3 

Total 

26 

7 

IS 

46 

383 

240 

138 

711 

681 

464 

358 

1,503 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


MB NASH’S QUINQUENNIAL REVIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN INDIA, 3887-88 
TO 1891-92, AND ITS STATISTICS — FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE INDIAN UNIVERSITIES — 
RESOLUTION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ON THE SAME, DATED 7th SEPTEMBER 
1894— SOME IMPORTANT MATTERS DEALT WITH IN THE RESOLUTION 

The preparation of the second Quinquennial Review of the piogiess of Education m India, during the yeais 
Mr Nash's Review of Edu- 1887-88 to 1891-92, was entrusted by the Government of India to Mr A 
cation m India— 1867 to M Nash, a Piofessor of the Presidency College, Calcutta The orders weie 
1892 tha t the Report should bo a compendium, in continuation of Sir Alfred 

Croft's Report of 1886, of the information supplied by the different Local Governments, as regards the condition 
of education in each Province, the methods and organization by which it is imparted, and the extent to which 
effect is being given to the recommendations of the Education Commission In accordance with these instructions, 
Mr Nash has extracted from the Departmental Reports of each Province the most important facts connected 

• JRfvtftP Wucfltion m Xndui to 1886 By Bir Alfred Croft , P HB— Prepared from the three Tables on that page 
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with the history of education, and statistics to show the natuie and extent of the prDgi ess made duiing the 
pi ©ceding five years The lepoit is thus merely a continuation of Sn Alfred Croft's report whioh was written m 
1886, and it is therefore necessary to honow the Statistics, which will thiow light upon the progieBS and condition 
of English OollegiatB Education down to the year 1892 — these statistics bang thB latest availablo 

ThB following Table* 1 shows the enoimons increase in the nnmboi of students, leading in the Aits Colleges 
Increase of attendance in m the various piovmces, dming the five years, 1887 to 1892 — 

Arts Colleges, 1867 to 1B82 


ATTENDANCE IN AETS COLLEGES, 18B7 to 1892 


Pbovimje 

Nun Dm 

of SrunENTS in Ams Colleges 
on ihe Blsi March 

1 

si 

PU 

a 

a 

NUMIIKL OF lulls (IF 
HCiruufi i,niNh Aifi 1 
AMUNlMUrilM IINI MAS 
1.SAIUNI1 IN AN Al rs 
COLLLliF IN— 


3887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

as 

ai 

1 

J 887 

lS'iJ 

Lowoi Burma 

11 

30 

27 

23 

25 

44 

214 

21,3.12 

S,7'll 

North- West oin Provinces 

478 

B07 

699 

931 

1,104 

1,311 

174 3 

7,205 

2,781 

Contial Piovmces 

10 D 

134 

153 

152 

212 

232 

133 

8,741 

4,2117 

Bengal ... 

3,215 

4,494 

5,168 

4,882 

5,232 

5,225 

62 5 

1,584 

1,0511 

Punjab 

319 

305 

322 

358 

380 

4G2 

448 

4,801 

3,654 

Bombay 

955 

1,D20 

1,170 

1,229 

1,289 

1,332 

39 5 

1,877 

1,574 

Madias 

2,979 

3,036 

3,069 

3,043 

3,205 

3,818 

28 2 

760 

(*113 

Total 

8,050 

9,656 

10,617 

10,018 

L1,54G 

12,424 

5414 

1,075 

1,432 


The above Table shows that the increase m thB nnmbor of students is very unequally dihtubuted, and Unit in 
somo Provinces the late of inoioaao vaiios voiy much from yoai to yeai The last tluee columns me unpm taut as 
indicating a oompaiison between the piogiess made dining the live yoars anil the previous extent ol Collegiate 
Educatioii in the diflorent ProvmceB As might be expected, the lato oi men case is gieatust in thnne Provinces 
in whicii University Education had mado least pi ogress bofuio 1887, and tho oi ilei ol the hguies imliea ting the 
i ate of moi ease dilfois from tho order of the hguies iu the snei coding column only with lespei t to l In* Ncirtli 
Western Piovinoes and Bengal, in both ot which Piovmces the uicicwso is lelativuly gieutu Ilian might Live 
been evpootod In the North- Westoin Provinces this is duo to the establishment ol the Utmcihil) oi A Hahn had, 
and the lughiale oi mcrcayo m Bengal can bo accounted fen by tiio fact that the hlimtlaid ol the Enhance 
Examination was lowered m tho yoai 1887, sosultmg in an nnusaal uiotoasc ol Collegiate NtuilenLn 

The following tablet shows foi each Piovmce tho numboi oi Collegia ol <atli (hiss, and tho nunihei 
Number of English Arts of studonts m thorn on tho 31st March, 1887, and the oui responding pw iod in 
Colleges m 1887 and 1802 1892 — 


• Tmgrus of Education m India, 1887 86 U> 1891 92 By A M Nosh, Isq , M A. (1898) , p 01 


t I*,P W. 
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AETS COLLEGES, ENGLISH, 1B86-87 TO 1891-92 


Province 

1B86-87 

1B91-92 

Undid, 

Public 

MANAGE- 

MENT 

Undue 

PRIVATE 

Mynaci- 

MJ NT 

Arutu 

Undbe 
Pbivate 
Man i&b- 

MDNT, 

Unhide d 

Total 

Undbe 

Public 

Mvna&b- 

MBNT 

Undbb 
P un ATE 
Manage- 
ment, 

Attvp.ti 

Under 
Par ate 
Manioe- 

MENT, 

Unaided 

Total 

Colleges 

Students 

Colleges 

Students 

Colleges 

Students 

Colleges 

DO 

DO 

Colleges 

VI 

1 

1 

t 

I 

6 

iT 

la 

OQ 

o 

1 

TJ 

i 

l 

. a 

O 

! 

1 

M ldtas 

8 

955 

19 

1,733 

4 

271 



fl 

1,029 

24 

2,569 

4 

220 

35 

1818 

Komluy 

5 

5D9 

1 

tU> 



9 

955 1 

fl 

476 

4 

313 

1 

243 

9 

1.JT2 

Uengjil 

13 

1,085 

7 

795 

7 

1,335 

27 

3,215 

12 1 

1,638 

7 

1,097 

15 

2,460 

34 

5,225 

N-W P and Oudh 

3 

212 

4 

237 

5 

29 

12 

478 

3 

498 

4 

659 

5 

154 

12 

1,111 



218 

1 

55 

1 

16 


3] 9 

2 

162 

3 

211 

i 

89 

6 

lr,2 

fViitial Piovincos 

fl 

47 

2 

53 



fl 

100 

fl 

88 

2 

144 

|| 


3 

212 

Lower Burma , 

D 

It 





8 

14 

1 

44 



1 


1 

14 

Total 

32 

3,070 

37 

3,339 

17 

1,051 

86 



3,965 

44 

5,293 

23 

3,166 

100 

12,424 


Tt will ho obscured that the total number of Colleges increased by 14, or 16 3 per cent During the pie- 
todxng five the mcrcaso was 23 colleges, or 3G 5 per cent This diminution in the i&te of increase was more 
than LompjflHitcd by the nuaeasod size of the Colleges , for, while m 1887, the average number of students in each 
collide nn'i U4, m 1892 the urnnboi was 124 The total increase m the number of students during the last live 
years wm 1,304, or 54 14 per cent , against on lneroaso of 2,648, or 48 93 per cent , doling the previous five yeais 
The utr n tse in the number of students is common to all the Piovmces of India, but tho number of oolleges has 
men u*mI m only three Provinces In Bengal 7 Oolleges have been added to the list, in Madras 4, and m the 
Putojali 3 

The classification of Arts Colleges, according to management and grade, is shown in the following Table * 
Classification of Arts Ool- Colleges affiliated to a University up to the BA standaid being olassed as 
leges, 1887 to 1892* first grade, and those affiliated to a lower standard, as second-grade colleges — 


Management 

1886-87 

1891-92 

Fust Grade 

Second Grade 

Fust Giade 

Second Grade 

(lovommont 

20 

9 

19 

4 

Native States 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Municipal 


1 


5 

Aided »»• • 

19 

18 

25 

19 

Unaided ...... 

5 

12 

13 

15 

Total 

45 

41 

58 

42 


• Progrm of MmaUon tn India, 1687-98 to 1891 92 By A* M Nash, 1*^ , M A (1898) , p 68, 
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The following is a list * of some of the most important colleges m India with the numboi of students on 

Most important Colleges in the rolls on thB 31st March 1892 — 

India. 


Government Colleges — 

Presidency College, Calcutta ^28 

Piesidency College, Madias 371 

Mnn Ccntial College, Allahabad 282 

Elplunstone College, Bombay 26*5 

Missionary Colleges — 

CJhiuatian College, Madias 707 

St Josephs Colloga, Tiiohinopcly WO 

G-eneiul Assembly’s Institution, Calcutta »KI 

Fioe Church Institution, Calcutta 310 

Native Colleges— 

Motiopolitan Institution, Calcutta *>PK 

City College, Calcutta 4‘)l< 

Ripnn College, Calcutta 'I W 

Poigutfion College, Poona 2f<l 


Tlio following Table f shows the total e\pcndituio from rlifhoient sciurcos oil Aitn Colleges in cucli Pi o\ me is 
Expenditure on Arts Col- m 188G-87 and in 1891-92 — 
legos, in 1887 to 1892 


EXrENDITtJBE IN ARTS COLLEGES, ESN U LI HU, 1886 87 TO 1891 r »J 






1HSIH7 




r 



1YIM3 





l*oM PvoinroiUi 

i 




Ban * I’RtnnrouL 

i 





J'lurMji* 

1 




UlVIWUI ti 

1 




Piornror 


* 

& 


1 


I 



| 


1 


l 



s? 

sa 

5 

1 


Is 

1 

1 

1 


y 

is 

* 

mi 

*2 

■g 


h 

1 

U 

i 



cil 

< 

1 

u 

1 

3 

i 

“If 

A 

% 

ft 

5 

| 

“I 



ifl 

H 

s* 

£ 

£ 

i 

A a . 

A 

tn 

b 


M 


, 

Kb 

Bb 

11a 

Ra 

fifc 

ni 

Ifc 

Rs 

I Rh 

llh 

iih 

Rs 

R* 

IN 

MaiUM 

i.w.m 

Bl.lilll 

413,121 

-1,210 

1,15,07b 

1,11,712 

4,7412b 

1,01,0^ 

7W 

3,11,1110 


1/111,137 

1, U 401S 

M121I 

Bombay 

eavo 

53,000 

1,20,511 


W.MH 

04317 

MWM 

01,231 

41,1.12 

1,37, *11 

11,181 

S7.JM 

70,112 

M l/MHI 

Ibruil 

a,s3,nc 

agsu 

*i\ym 


1^»,S% 

1,01,101 

3,41,071 

xwm 

21, Sll 

8/u.iWi 

7H 

3,71,101 

l,Ml 

. 7,07, IIM 

N a PlOVUlLUNOd Oodll 

Util 

30,3b! 

l^OS* 

10,1711 

1V*77 

7iviin 

VW,1U1 

11, W0 

ISIS. 

U103 

4713 

irt,nnu 

Mi,&SA { 

1 'MlilVl 

Putg ill 

JWW 

1,1100 

43/M7 

1,300 

12,01! 

i-Mjri 

on, ns 

JH,I W 

<1,111111 

47,4 W 

47oli 

3,1, 0/2 

8fi,K2h 

1,0 t/lMi 

I'uiti il PniudOM 

O.'JIH 

i 4,S20 

11,71.1 

0,800 

3,021 

10,111 

IA.2V 

14,1*73 

ftp'll 

174101 

l/SIMI 

urns 

20/1 ill 

11,718 

Ijiiwli Bui nki 

*1,111 


-*1,10 » 


lfill 



40,301 


10,2111 


3 I'M) 


147HI 

Told 

D/J02M 

uvw 

4*10,22,1 

31,378 

W«l| 


10,(10,722 

0,71,010 

1/17, M HI 

SWH 

MM4II 

Ml, V), 

1,71^18 

jo,r,«i» 


It will he observed in this Table, that un 1886-87 the tntnl ovpenrhtui'o hi Aits Colleges, hum all Mourns, wuh 
K s 16,06,722, ami that dm mg the hvo yeais ending in 18DL-92, it xosq to Its 20, 02,309, tlmn showing an uimum* 
of Rs 3,95,587, oi 24 6 per cent 

Thu following Tabular Statement, J extiactod from tlio Table given m parngiaph 17, at pago 30, of Mr Nash’s 
Proportionate expenditure ilwngmmal Iteviem of Mitrahon /a India la 1887-88 to 1891-92, c omparuH the 
on Arts Colleges from publio cbfforont piuporkons in which public aurl pnvatu funds, tuHjurtwdy, rontu- 
and private fluids, 1887 to butod to tho snppoit of collegiate education during those years, in tho various 

Provinces where such education prevails 


* Education in India in 1807 88 to 1891 93 By A M NtuOi, Mug, M A.., p 08 


t i6,p.Ci 


t Tb , p, 30 
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PROPORTIONATE! EXPENDITURE ON COLLEGIATE ED U CAT ION PROM PUBLIC AND 
FROM PRIVATE FUNDS IN 1886-87 AND 1891-92 


Provings 

1886-87 

1891-92 

Fiom Pubho 
Funds 

From Private 
Funds 

From Public 
Funds 

From Private 
Funis 

Madias 

449 

551 

487 

513 

Bombay 

514 

486 

514 

486 

Brumal 

672 

328 

549 

451 

Nt nth- Weston Pioviucos and Ondh 

730 

27 0 

624 

37 6 

Pnujub 

68 7 

313 

664 

336 

C(*ntial Piovmccs 

551 

449 

444 

55 6 

Bum* (Lowex) 

98 6 

14 

942 

58 

Total 

607 

39 3 

549 

451 


lid oi imp to the table of expenditure in Aits Colleges, given above, tm the Team 1886-87 and 1891-92, it ‘will 
Average Annual Fobs per appeal that, whilst m the fDimor year the expenditure from fees amounted to 
pupil in Arts College, , <n 1887 Rs 3,68,974, in the latter year it had risen to Rs 6,31,498, thus showing an 
and 1893 mcioase of Rs 2,62,519, or 71 1 per oent In 1886-87 the fees amounted to 

i at In.' r Iras than 23 [h » oont of the cutuc expenditure, hut in five years the pxopartion rose to 31$ per cent The 
nirioanc is in a ;*rvat moasuio duo to the use m the number of pupils, and the following Table * gives the average 
fee paid par a., 711 m by eaoh pupil in the different Classes of Colleges — 


AVERAUU YEARLY FEES PAID BY STUDENTS IN ARTS COLLEGES IN 1886-87 AND 1891-92, 


Provisos 

1886-87 

1891-92 

Colleges un- 
dei Public 
Manage- 
ment 

Aided Col- 
lages, 

Unaided Col- 
leges. 

Colleges un- 
der Pubho 
Manage- 
ment 

Aided Col- 
leges 

Unaided CoL 
leges. 


R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

Madras 

602 

541 

766 

632 

58 9 

50 

Bombay 

851 

452 

28 3 

97 9 

711 

347 

Bengal 

77 7 

510 

173 

824 

48 

261 

N -W P and Ondh 

392 

271 

241 

430 

3D4 

307 

Punjab 

363 

445 

151 

767 

545 

239 

Central Provinces 

248 

17 9 

■ 8 

29 8 

148 

i 

Burma 

271 

IS 

• * 

558 

i 

« 

Average far India 

66 If 

492 

804 

726 

526 

282 


* Pro/rtu if MmIsr n Mm in 1887 88 to 1891-88 • By A It Nash, Stoopur*, M A , p 67 


t This Bguxe is omitted, probably by a muprmt, m the Offiotal Beport, end as the total amount of Tees paid by students m 
eollsgas under public wim«g«nMwifc u net shown m eay ether Table, the seme for each Pronuoe hae been calculated by maltapljrmg 
the average amount of fees with the number of Pnpila far that Prtmnca, ae shown m another Table in this Chapter — the total amount 
of fees for India thaeealoaMedbelng Be. 9^868, end the total number of pnpsls in nob abllegte being 8,070 a 188847, 

17 ■ 
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INGUSH ILTTOATION IN IHDU. 


The following Table* shims what percentage of the total expenditure in different Classes of Colleges 

Percentage of Expenditure was met from the Fee-income in J886-B7 and 1891-92 
In arts Colleges from fees, in 
18B7 and ISOS. 


PERCENTAGE OF FEE-RECEIPTS TO TOTAL EXPENDITURE IN COLLEGES 

IN 1886-87 AND 1891-92 



1886-87 

1891-92 

Paovnroi 

Government 

Colleges 

Aided 

Colleges 

Unaided 
Colleges, in- 
cluding 
Native States 
Colleges 

Government 

Colleges 

Aided 

Colleges 

Unaided 
Colleges, in- 
c ludmg 
Native -States 
Colludes 

Madras . 

244 

349 

45 0 

22 6 

413 

SI 0 

Bombay 

22 3 

331 

69 

23 8 

320 

28 2 

Bengal 

22 5 

280 

415 

349 

36 0 

">7 7 

N - W P and Oudh 

10 4 

67 

35 

26 8 

16 2 

1.5 <» 

Punjab 

19 5 

14 9 

51 

215 

243 

559 

Central Provinces 

88ES1 

39 

* 

12 7 

82 


Burma 

u 

■ 


58 

a 


Average in India 

20 7 

26 4 

233 

27 6 

328 

426 


The following Table f gives a Summary regarding the cost of educating a pupil in institutions < f diRi u>ut 
Average cost per pupil in nlMm — 

Arts Colleges. 


AVERAGE COST OF THE COLLEGIATE EDUCATION OF EACH PUPIL IN 1H8C-87 AND 1891-92 



Total 


1020 

2.158 


The large decrease m the oost of educating a student a Arts Colleges « duo to tho largo uicmasc in the 
average number of students in each Coiloge , though the feos have ineroasod moro lapully than tho number of 

students, the subscriptions, eto, have not risen m proportion, and henoo there js a small ihn-roasu m the .man 
amount paid from private sourcee ^ 


* Profnu of JUneaUe* m» Mm, 1867 66 to J 891-92 By A H Hash, Biquae, M A (1898), p 68 


t lb, t p* 84 
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BisuLTS of ithivebsity axiMnunotfS, 1891-92 


In regard to the subject of expenditure, the following detailed inf ormatoin * is interesting The b-ti final cost 
Average annual cost to Gho- to Government of educating a student in the principal College of each 
Temmant per pupil m Govern- Trcvmce, m 1891-92, ^ - 

r nanf nAllaoraB 1 • 




Ba 

Madias 

Presidency College 

276 

Bombay 

Elphinstone College 

243 

Bengal 

Presidency College 

223 

Noith-Wostcin Provinces 

Muu Central College 

99 

Pun]ab 

Lahcoe Government OollegB 

295 

Ctnfaal Provinces 

JubbulpoiB College 

165 

Buima 

Rangoon OollegB .. 

895 


The avoiogo cost to Government loi each pupil in Aided Colleges vanes considerably m difEaant Fiovulobs, 
Average annual cost to Co- tlio fcgmos for 1886-87 and 1891-92, are given below, the nearest rupee 
vomment in Aided Colleges boing token — 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Nmth- Western Piovmeofc 
Punjab 

Conti aI Picvihgm 
Avcingo ioi India 



1886-87 

1891-92 

Ml 

36 

37 


50 

74 


35 

21 


101 

56 

• 

95 

75 

• 

93 

25 


47 

42 


In cousoquciice of groat variations in tho standard of the examinations, which unfortunately are very common 

in tho Indian Universities, the piogress made during the last hvo years can- 
Besnlts of University Exa- no j. acomately estimated by comparing the number of candidates, who 
mutations in 1891-02. passed tho examinations in 1891-92, with the corresponding figures for 1886-87 

With lofeienoo, however, to the Tabular Statement of tho losults of University Examin ations m Aits, m tho year 
IbHS-RO, given townids tho end of the preceding Chapter, it will be mtorostmg to give here a similar Tabular State- 
ment liu tho ycat 1891-92, as showing tho latest information as to the extent of Collegiate Education m Arts The 
to 1 lowing Table has boon ovtractod from thieo Tabular Statements given in paragraph BO, at pages 70 and 71 of 
Mi Nash’H QiimqHPtmal Btmew oj Education \n India — 


UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS IN ARTS, 1891-92 


Province 

MA 

BA 

B So 

First Aits, or 
Equivalent 

’BiTftTn ina+.i nnfl 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Nortli-Wostcni Provinces 

Punjab 

Genital Provinces 

Burma 

• 

6 

6 

46 

15 

2 

4 

316 

129 

273 

112 

45 

19 

4 

3 

■ 

i 

•to 

• to 

970 

314 

1,011 

161 

164 

59 

11 

Total 


79 

898 

3 

2,690 

Total t lor 1885-86 


46 

708 

3 

1,503 


• Fwoi «* Bduc*too* ** 18B7 88 to 1801-9S ByA M Nish, Hsqmre, M A,p 66 
t The figures for 1886 86 have been taken from Sm Utad 0*oWi BmwtfBfocabonnlnfa 
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The figures m the above Table indicate a genersd advance in higher English education in Arts during tho five 
General advance u Higher 7 eBXS preceding the year 1893 , the increase in the number of successful 
English Education dining candidates m the M A Examination being most noticeable, and tho piogiob* 
1887-92, m the B A also, since 1885-86 being satisfactory— the numhoi 

of Buooessfnl candidat es having risen from 7D8 m 1883, to 898 m 1892, showing on increase of no less then 19D 
Tn regal d to the spread of higher English education, however, Mr Bash, speaking of tho pioportion of graduates 
to matnculatod students, observos that, u m the Universities of Oxford and Oamhudge, it is probablo that at loabt 
60 per cent of the students, who matriculate, ultimately obtain the degree of B A , taking all the Indian Univer- 
sities together, the proportion is probably below 20 per cent It would be interesting to asomtain tho piopoitinn 
stopping short at «*n]i s tag e of the University course, hut unfortunately, neither the departmental Returns uoi tlu* 
University Records furnish sufficient data for a complete investigation of the question i i 1 i 'When the 
number of * Fosses * at the Matiioulation increases or decreases very much, the number of students entering a Col- 
lege increases or docreasos m a much smaller proportion, which appears to indicate that tho hoys who do not go 
any further than the Matriculation Examination belong chiefly to the class of weak sLudouts, who could not 
derive much profit from study in a College ” * 

With reference to tho policy of the withdrawal of Government from tho direct management oi Colleges, it is 
Comparative success of Go- mterosting to observe how far Colleges, other than Government instil u turns, 
Ver mont and other Colleges aro successful m passing tho higher examinations of tho Universities m Aits 
m University Examinations! The following Table, which has boon pi oparod from two Tabular SUteimuts 
in 1887 and 1892. given m paragraph 68, at page 74 of Mi Nabh’s Report, given a olohsilli atnm 

of tho candidates who passed the M A »nd tho B A (inclu ding the B Sc ) Examinations m tliu yoain 1H80-H7 and 


1891-92, according to the management of the Colleges — 


COHFAUinVB SUCCESS 07 GOVERNMENT AND OTHER COLLEGES IN UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS IN ARTS, 18SLS7 AND Wll'JS 


Piero om 

1880 97 

my* 

Ihfctatatiosifl 
tmder pnbho 

mnmywwiat 

Aided 

^ilstobjODf 

Unaided 

Panto 

Total 

Inftitnkoni 
under public 
miaagcmpni 

Aided 

InkUntiQiib 

Unadul 

■'uvaio 

Totil 



m 

BA 

a 

BA 

HA 

BA 

MA 

BA 

MA 

BA 

MA 

BA 

MA 

a 

MA 

DA 

Hi* 

1 V 

AT A 

DA 

Vidw 




74 


1 

3 

1 

3 

m 


08 


IDS 


m 

8 

i 

(, 

nit 

Bomb it 

0 

■a 

a 

U 





8 

B1 

9 

89 

1 

<17 






i,i* 

Bengal 

40 

Ej 

13 

114 

0 

100 

4 

99 

m 

m 

94 

123 

3 

87 


HI 

18 


111 

J7t 

N W P and Oudh 

5 

■a 

1 

34 


3 



a 

06 

b 

41 

3 

4b 


KI 

ti 

i 

r» 

Hi 

PUD|tb 


Bn 


b 




4 


24 

S 

90 


HI 


■fl 


t 

j 

At 

CaalrU Pravmmi 


KI 


7 

1 

3 



l 

13 

1 

3 

H 

KI 


■ 


3 

i 

W 

Biirmnh, Lower 


■l 






1 


1 


4 

m 

hi 






1 

Total 

a 

314 

16 

148 

7 

113 

7 

83 

01 

719 

33 

344 

Li 

313 

1 

87 

97 

138 

»■» 

f MI| 


The Statistics given rn this Chapter may be dosed with tho following Tablo, which given a summary ui the 
S ummar y of expenditure on general statistics of expenditure on high English education 1 1 rmi viu Um 
high English Education in sources The Table has beon extracted from tho Tablo given in paragraph left 

at pago 28, of Mr Hash’s Report — 


1887 and. 1892 


EXPENDITURE ON HIGH ENGLISH EDUCATION, 1880-87 AND 189J-92 



1360-87 


1891-02 


SOURCES Of JQiXTENDITURJ 

Colleges 

| Umvorsitios. 

Total 

Oollegos 

UiuvorHitius 

Total 

Provincial Revenues ... 
Local Fonda 

Municipal Fonda . 

Fees .. 

Otter Sources ... 

Ba 

13)48,190 

6,759 

14,519 

4,73,208 

4,10,807 

Bs 

44,800 

‘4,618 
8,19,905 
— 408 

Its 

13,88,050 

0,759 

10,137 

7,93,233 

4,10,330 

Its 

15,37,677 
10,8.3 1 
28,203 
7,911,572 
4,90,487 

us 

,32,602 

1,512 

3,98,050 

40,009 

It- 

15,70,3,39 
12,3 Mi 
28,203 
11,95,531 
5,39,490 

Total , . 

22,48,543 

8,68,975 

20,17,518 

28,72,833 

4^73,142*"" 

33, (5,975 


* Program tfStowho* *n 1887-8S m 1891 92 By A If Hash, Esquire, 11, A , p 79 
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Tho most satisfactory feature in this Table is the rise of Pees in Colleges, from Bs 4,73,268 in 1888-87, to 

Bise of Feos in Colleges ?,06,5?2 m 1891 " 92 > showing a large increase, amounting to Bs 3,23,304, 
satisfactory 071 88 P ei cent., in the expenditure from fees m Colleges , whilst the rate of 

increase dm mg tho same ponod of the nnmhez of scholars has been much 
It^s This gnrs to show that tho poople are gradually learning to appreciate the value of high English education, 
.inrl f 0 rely mm 0 npou thou own recomsos, and lesB on the State and the generosity of others 

Jn c 01 mucl ion ■with tlie question, how fai high English Education is gradually becoming self-supporting, it vi 

into) ostmg to consider tho latest mfoimation in regard to the financial poHi- 
Inc^anC'niyomtios? 11 ti°n oC tho Indian Umveisitioi, and with this object the following passage is 

quoted hue from tho latest Official Bcpoit — 

“The Unrvmsity of Madias is a Seli-snppoitmg Institution In the year 1891-92 the income amounted to 

Rs 1,92,722, including Bs 1,78,534 from Examination Fees, and the exp en- 
ortm ,aS ^ nlV0rblt ^ B0 ^ flU P* ditmu 'was "Rs 1,64,843 , out of the gBnorol tunds of the University, a sum of 

Rs l v h w >,0r)0 has been invested as a Ro&qzvq Fund The Pees far the Matncn- 
laliimi, Fust Ails, .mil J) A Eliminations, an 20 pin. cont luglioz than m tho othen Indian Universities The total 
amount «»i pmat4* bciihlacLinns, Lor tin* r*nilownu*nt oi soholaj ships and pi is as, 15 much smalloi than in Bombay 
«itk 1 (’all uit.i, amount im* to only Rs 

w Tlu* Bombay Umvmity 1 ** p.utly iloponrlont npnn Government, and receives an annual giant of Bs 15,909 

Tho total e\ pundit tm* in 1891-92 was Bs 1,17,572, and the income horn Pooh 

d^°ondont^nG™onimonT^ y ,lh 8r, - 5il7 * Tho < l U(rtl,,m ol 1 * UH,n £ Evamnwtion Foes, in older to imdei 

the UnivoiHity soli -suppm ting, is now befoie tho Senate Tho University 
h very richly endowed with scholarships, pi won, Ac , tho total amount of the investments lor this ptupoae bemg 
alsmt 5} lakhs A nearly equal amount has also boon given by piivato individuals towards the cost of the 
IJnivmity building and library, ono gentleman, Mr Pjromohand Boyohand, contributing 4 lakhs of rupees for this 
puiqHihr 

“The Ifniversd/ >/f Calcutta rocoivos no add from Government, the incomo m 1891-92 amounted tu 
Calcutta Diversity inde- 1,79,302, and tlie Examination Poes alone, to Bs 1,54,795, tho annual 
pendent of (K comment Grant- accounts show an oxpenditnio of Bs 1,05,710 during tho year, bat the 
UL-aid expenditure for tho year was noarly Bs 1,50,000 Tho annual accounts arc 

vary misloadb^, as tho fees for tho Aits Examinations aro rocoived in December and Janaaiy, while only a portion 
at the cost tho examinations, and tins a vanablo ono, is paid before tho ond of tho official year In order to 
rnidci t » accounts a hotter tost of tho financial position of tho University, it has recently been decided to count 
tlie fine • 1 J year from the 1st July On tho 31st March, 1892, the Reserve Fund amounted to Bs. 1,25,090 On 
the hoc » date, tlie total amount of tho endowments for scholarships, &o , was rather more than 6£ lakhs, including 
3 laku 'or tho Tagore Lav Professorship, and Bs 2,38,000 for the Promohond Boyohand Studentships, established 
by Ih* gontlomun wIioho donation to tho Bombay Umvorsity has just boon monticmod 

" Tlio total expenditure ol tho Punjab University, exclusive of the cost of the Oriental College and the othei 

teaching institutions connected with the Uxnversity, was Bs 65,375, this 
^onditure on Pwga'b amount mdudod Bs 17,602 from Provincial Revenues, Bs 1,512 from Local 
university. Funds, and Bs 37,735 from loos The endowments include Bs 1,89,600 for the 

gonoial purposes of tho Univmsity and Bs 2,23,900 m special Trusts 

“ For tlie Allahabad University tho Director’s Report shows an expenditure of Bs 30,132, all of which 
Finances of the Allahab ad was mot fiom foes As yot, tho endowments are small, amounting to 1 qsh 
U mvorsity thauRfl 15,000”* 

Mr Nash’s Quinquennial Boviow of Education in T-ndm^ from tho official year 1887-88 to 1891-92, was 

Resolution of tho Govern- considered by tho Government of India, m a Resolution, No 
sxeut of India, dated 7th Sep- ** 350 ’ 

tombor, 1894, reviewing Mr. dated tho 7th September, 1894, and the following extracts may be quoted from 

Nash’s Quiuquonmal Report it, as it doals with the subject of High English Education m India, and gives 
on Education, 1887-82. the latest information as to the viowb of the Government on the subject 

“The highest division of tho Indian System of Public Instruction comprises those students who ore reading, 
University Collegiate Sduoa- m * 0dlo S e afflicted to the University, one or other of the courses prescribed 
turn, and lto progress*— 1882 to by tho University for its higher ex a minations The following figure- 
1898 . indicate tho progress of Collegiate Education — 

• qf m AdMS, 1S87 88 to 1M1-98 By A* Iff Nob, Hsquirt, M A , pp 67 68. 


Resolution of tho Govern- 
ment of India, dated 7th Sep- 
tember, 1894, reviewing Mr. 
Nash’s Quiuquonmal Report 
on Education, 1887-92. 
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Official Year 

Arts 

Law 

Mbdiqal 

ENaimnuuira 

Total 

"'d 

li 

z*i 

r-i OPS 

°m& 

u 

Students 

8 

oa 

1 

o 

1 

5 

3 

! 

o 

Students 

Colleges 

1 

1 

Colleges 

1 

£ 

18B1-82 

67 

mm 

B 


739 


475 


330 

85 

7,582 

1886-87 

89 

8,764 


1,502 

4 

654 

4 

474 

113 

11,494 

1891-92 

104 

12,985 

27 

1,925 

4 

778 

4 

484 

139 

15,172 

1892-93 

108 

13,387 

28 

1,915 

4 

811 

D 

519 

144 

16,032 


“ The figures given foi 18BI-82 and 1886-87, ore tliDSD shown in the Resolution of the Government ol India, of 
Statistics of Collegiate Edu- 1888 , the number of Law Cullegos m 1886-87 is given in the pi Lhoni 

cation in 1803, aa oompated Report as 17 Then a waie in 1892-9!! two collegos also foi students of pin- 
with previous years fessional teaching, containing 57 students In 188b-87, tho only institution. of 

this nature was in the Madras Pieaidoncy, and was attended by 7 students An Aqiicultmo College, containing 15 
students, completes tho list of Collegos in geneiol, Table m of Mi Nash’s Bopoit English Aits Colleges miilei 
public manogamont have de a eased fiDm 32 to 30 Aided Colleges of this description liave lison m numboi lioni 
37 to 46, and Unaided ones fiom 17 to 27 Collegos ext thoso lattci dohciiptious aio, gonoi.illy speaking, faking 
the place of Government Institutions Fifty- Bight of tha Collages woio afiiliatocl up to the 1) A SUiuLuiI hi 
1891-92, against 45 m 1886-87 It is tho policy of the Govornmcut to maintain at the hcnd-qnaitots ol oach IjolmI 
Government, a College, teaching up to the highest standaid, and, consequently tho most impoiimil Government 
Colleges are thoso at Calcutta, Madias, Bombay, and Allahabad It is satisfactory to obsorvo lh«i, nndoi tho Uuads 
of Bxponditnze on English Aits Collegos, tho largest moi ease is in that mot fiom Coos (Rs S, t>8,!)7 1*, to Its IS, 31,49,1) 
The averago numoiioal stiength of the Collegos has moi oasod, and tha cost of educating a student h<>* fallen fi nm 
Its 211 to Its 166 per annum Tho cost to Government of educating a studont in. tho Rangoon College when* 
thore ate but a small number ot pupils, is oxtiaoidinanly high (Rs 895 poi annum) In Aided (English Ails) 
Collages, tho averago cost to Government pei pupil, annually is Eta 42 Tho numboi ol M A Degiecs taken 
annually lias remained almost stationaiy doling the five yoais (81, in 1886-87, and 79, in 1891-92) , that ol B A 
Degrees rose from 710 to 898 , while at examinations, intermediate betweon these examinations and the Mali i< illa- 
tion, 2,690 students passed in 1891-92, agam&t 2,105 in 1886-87 Tho hguios do not, on tho wlioh, show a rapid 
increase in tho numboi of pei sons passing the University Examinations OJ tho MauLois oi Aits who took their 
degrees during tho quinquennium, 70 par oont belonged to Tjowpi Bongal Mi Nash comments on tho low per- 
centage of success among candidates at tho BA Examination in Bongol, which lie is disposed to atti ibuti', m 
part, to the lowering of tho Enhance Standard Tho suentihc couino foi tho B A Dogiuehas boon clmseii by a 
fau proportion of tho Huocesslnl candidates dming tho five years In Marb as noai ly one-halt, in Bombay <mi'-tlmd, 
at tho Calcutta University 22 por cent , end about the same piopoition at tlio Punjab Umveisity, siJtwUd tins 
coni so At Allahabad tho piopotion was smallei Puisuant tu looomnirndatioiiH of tho Kdnoatiim Commission' 
a College, affiliated to tho Bombay Umvorsity, np to the BA anil B So Examinations, hits b mi iwtublmliod, undet 
the namo of “The Dayn Rom Jethmal Smd College,” at Kaiat hi, by moans of subscriptions, supplemented by a 
Grant bom Government In 1892, thoio wei o 66 stndonts on tho lolls ol this Institution Indian guulimtoH now 
form the ma]oiity ot tho Piofossors at most Collogofl, and at some, thoy compose tho whole leaching staff, with tho 
excepbon of the Principal Colleges of mtonor standing liave in many cases boon tiansfmed tiu piivate manage- 
ment, as was leoommonded by the Education Commission, and, whoio flupoilluniis, they have been closed In 
1888, tho Oriental Oolloge, at Lahoro, was le-formod, the abuses of the system ol stipends to pupils being iviiumIihI, 
and the method of teaching Dueutal languages being changed The number uf students, however, has greatly 
diminished At tho Benares Sanskrit Oulloge, which has boomendorod a soparalo liiHtitutnm from tho Aits College, 
tho number of students has Bomewhut Lillen, but the munboi of oanclidutos appoanng for the examinations has 
largely increased No fees are paid by tho students at this Institution 

“ An Axrt of tho Legislature was passod in 1887 foi tho osiabhshnumt of a UmvoTsity at Allahabad, and the 
University was inaugurated m November of that year Two thousand nine hundred and nmo candidates have 
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BinoB passed the Entrance Examination of the University, and a number of Colleges have been affiliated 

Establishment of the Alla- ^ ^ n ^ mTI Universities grant the degrees of Bachelor, and Master of Arts 
habad University m 1887 Bombay University grants the degree of Bachelor of SuenoB m the Punjab 

Degrees granted by Indian University the degrees of Bachelor, Mastei, and Doctor of Oriental Learning are 
Universities, and their oondi- also bestowed In the Universities of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madias a system 

has been ratio dnced, under whioh the privilege of electing, subject to the 
appioval of the Chancellor, a propoation of the Fellows has been oonfeiied on the Masteis of Arts and holders of 
equivalent degi ees Generally speaking, the proportion of graduates who take the degree of M A is VBiy small 
Bj far the largest number of such degrees are token at the Calcutta Umveisity, where, in the five years under 
leview, the number xeaobod 299 The Punjab University is a teaching as well as an tnrn.mmng body The greater 
part of the expenditure in the Universities is met fi om fees, togethex with income from endowments , only the 
Bombay and Punjab Universities reoeivmg aid from publio funds ”* 

There are also some other impmtant matters of general application to educational topics, m the Resolution of 

Some important educational ^ ov ' eiimi81lt of India (Home Department), dated the 7th Septembei, 1894, 
topics m the Government of which may, with advantage, be qnotBd herB, as expressive of thB present 
India’s Resolution, dated 7th policy of Government on those subjects The neoessary abstracts are the 
September, 1894 following — * 

“In reviewing the recommendations of the Education Commission, the Government of India laid down the 
Policy of withdrawal, as proposition that, m proportion as the Department withdraws fiom pushing its 
affecting the Educational Ser- own institutions, its machinery foi inspection would require strengthening, 
vice as a Grant-m-aid System postulates a thorough inspection of all institutions 

bionght undoi it In Bengal the number of State-aided Schools, and the staff employed on inspection duties are 
fai stronger than in any other Piovincs Besides the Inspectors and Assistant and Deputy Inspectors, there are 
upwards of 900 Inspecting Sohool-masteis, •pwndits and gurus The numbers of the Inspecting Staff do not in general, 
show an increase, but most Local Governments and Administrations have revised the inspection cncles, and satis- 
fied themselves of the adequacy of the staff, Female Inspectors have also been appointed in seveial Piovmoes 
The reports do notappear to the Governor- General in Council to be sufficiently precise m showing whether the 
work of inspection is thoroughly earned out, and His Excellency in Council trusts that this important subject 
may be commented on moie fully in future ThB question of the reorganization of the Education Department 
rgo^tly been under thB consideration of the Government of India, m connection with the Report of the Public 
Settvioe Commission The views of the Secretary of State were communicated to the Government of India m 
His Loidship’s Despatch, Ho 9 (Public), dated 28th January, 1892 In this Despatch, Yisoount Cioss held that, 
though it was ultimately desirable, the proposed abolition of the graded superior service could not be earned out 
forthwith, and appioved the principle of a five year’s probationary term for officers appointed from England As 
to wads Plofessors, the suggestion was commended to the Government of India, that all Professors might be allow- 
ed to rise m ton year’s service, to a salary of Rs 1,000 per mensem Of Inspectors, one-half (it was said; might be 
recruited in India These proposals as to the superior service were referred to Local Governments and Admimstra- 
p Several of the Governments consulted, m replying, sent up schemes for the re-organization of the whole 
Education Department m their respective Provinces and it has been necessary to oaU fm further reports and 
itnona unor to the prepaaaion of a matured scheme for submission to the Home Government These are now 
under the consideration of the Government of India It is contemplated that the Educational Seivice shall, in 
future be dmdod into, (1) the European Educational Service, for which recruitment will be made in England , (2) 
tho Provincial Educational Service , and (3) the Subordinate Educational Service 

“ Tho views which the Government of India provisionally endorsed, m the matter of discipline and Moral 
Morel Training m Colleges Training in Schools and Colleges, were summarized m paragiaph 28 of the 
and Schools. Home Depaitment Resolution, No 199, dated 18th Jnne, 1888 The Govern- 

ment of India then added that, while they would gladly see an increase m the number of Aided Colleges and 
Soh Is m which religious insti notion was given, they at thB same time, did not admit that it had been shown to be 
S ossible to impart moral instruction in State Colleges, although the tenets of any particular religious belief 
^oudd not be taught in them Attention was again invited to the proposal of thB Education Commission that a 
Moral Text-book shonld be prepared for general use, based upon the fundamental principles of Natural Religion 
Orders were issued on these subjects by a Resolution from the Home Department, No gjj-gg, dated 17th August^ 
18 g 9 »pfi e acjaxm that has been taken in ensuing years is noticed in Chapter XIV of Mr. Nash’s Review 

• Supjpkmmt to th$ Gantt t of Indio, Bth September, 1894, pp 1209, 187a 
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“ Tho Dn actor annually revises the list of books ocooiding to the Commitico’fl leeommendations The Cijia- 

mitteo, which is oomposoi ot tho best schohus available, undoi took in 1891-92, at tho loquest of tlie l)n eitui, to 

picpiue lists of authoiirod text-books fot High anil Piimaiy Schools also Theio aio bianoli CWimittoes loi 

Xtchar and Onssa The Calcutta School Book Society, which has nameitnis Ag lucks, ib tlio cliuf 1 no ilium im 

the distubntiou u£ sLhool-bouks In tbo Naith-WDsteiu Piovinoos and Oudh, tlieie 010 loai GumnnUus toi 

selecting Zila School Tovt-books, and loin foi selecting books Im Yoinaonhu Hr hunts in (Liileuut quuiteisot 

thL Pi w vinces The lists no subject to tho Duoctoi’s luvision The loqucst nl tliu GuvemuieiiL ol lmlu Lliaf 

a scpaiato section ot the Annual Ropoit should deal with text-hooks, is no long u omiplurl with liithe NuiUi- 

Wtstom Pmvmces and Oudh, and tins omission should ho lectihoil in fatal c Tho Pmi|ah Text-book Committee, 

whii h was established in 1H77, undu takes the pi upaiation as \\i 11 ns the evammatinn ot bnr»ks tin 11 aio eiulii 

Sub- Committees Text-book Oimmnttces lnxi o boon appointed also in the CuntiaL Lh mini es and in Ihinna In 

BmiTia thui p ib au olhcoi, called the Eilitm ot Vouch ulai Sihuol Tc\t-books, who examines Vuuauilai woiks, in 

the in st lust nice, anil also makes tianslations ami selections 

“ Tho moio pi o no nun t icsalts bi ought out ii orn the lustoi y of education hi India dm mg the fi\ r } e.ns i r»\ r>i ed 

_ . by Mi Nash's Ren rut ma\ be bnofly eiiuineiai eil Tin niiiiihi i id institutions 

Prominent eduoational ro- * 9 

suits during 1887 to 1892 public and pnv.ite, coming within the pmucw rd the Kdiiiidiiin Ihp.ii timid 

has i iseii furni 127,110 to 1 M,7 ( )‘l, oi h) 11 1 pel lent, md (lie iiunibi i nl pujnK 

hum 3,3 1 hit ii to 1,810,821, oi by LI 1 per Lent Tha uiinsisi m pupils is to t lie c vteut nl b l,.l 10 amnmh il Im 

Ii y the inclusion, lot tho lust turn, ot lutnms iiuin Uppri Ihuiua Though the uhaiue lias on mud in .i lightly 

lngliei iatu> in Ctdlcgos and Mccoiulaiy SiUools than in Pi iniaty H( hauls, the dilli mu e Ii.is not l»i i n siitlu n h* 1 ^ 

in Liked to cause any sntmtanlial change m the pi opm lions ol students in these thine slagis ol i dm alum A smk 

fat tiny induatioii ot the iliaugo of attitude of tho M.ihuniudan Uuiinmnnty tow.uds the iiliuuliuual systun nliqdid 

by the Uovoi nimmt, is tn be Lnniul m t«lu inoioaso m the nmubei ni Malumudm stuili ills by in 1 1 1> ISpn 

tout Tho number of Hindus attending Echoed oi College has also ini loosed by J2 S pei mil Kiinale ediu.it ion 

has madu a substantial advmco, tbo uuinbci ol guts at schord at tho end ot IHMI-'IJ having hi on 27 lp<i cent, 

in exe esy of the nambei .it the cud oi 18H0-H7 Hmnofching Ills lieun done tu niltiv dr a tasb» loi (ulinn.il edm.i 

turn, by tbo goneial nitiodaetiun ot di awing into the School Cimise Tniniui) I’luvimes ew o (Ins is till in (lie 

uxponmontal stage, and tho fan tlici development ol technical education has not yet limi geneiulU system, di/nl 

A deloct in the education il system which demands sououH attention is the inadequacy ul the com sen I liamum 

given in man} of tho Ti anting Schools tui toaihuis 

“As Government locetlos iioui dn ootly managing its own schools, anil confineH list 11 incur mid iuim lo aiding 

slIiooIh not maintained by tho Kduutional Dip.u imeni, Ihcdiiiy ul smiling 

ms * ectl “ of oi i effluent inspection oi schools i crewing giunls-iii-aid br< nines mentor Tin * 

instil turnon b necessary. n 

question incuts tho closo and ( onfimud attention n I Inn «il (luvcnum lit . and 

Administrations One of tho most satisfaotoiy tcatuies in coimocLiun with tho ping less of education during tlm 

five years nndoi ioviow ih tu he found m thc fc inoioaso ot e\pcnrhtu>o by over 20 pet cent , and in the chutiue m I hr 

rouiuph liom whudi that evpemlitiuo lion been met Tho expemlituie fioni Mutin ipal and Ijucal limits lias inn. 

tonally liLoieafled, while tho Akaioof the total oxpenchtuio borne by puFilu JuuiLm (m wliuli mu me lulled bocal 

and Municipal, as well as Stato lovonnos) has slightly dodmoil Tt ih must emouragnig tu (mil that (lie |i.ijtncnlH 

of the public have, duung five yeais, muioabod from 117J to 149 IM^ and pai tiuulaily, that the i tempts hum In* 

have luoioayod by a vox pot cent.” * 


CHAPTER XXV. 


ENGLISH PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN COLLEGES, IN IHHI-H2 TCI 
1885-tib, AND IN IHtiO-M TO IH'U-'IJI 


The Bubjout ol piofosnonal and toolmicul education was not im Imlwl within tliu «piipo ol tlui <>nt|mi>y 

"by the Indian Education Commission ol IH 82 1 hut tho vutums Indian Um- 
^ ver81<J0tl rpooguisio m thoir eiuru-uluio ol studicH Lhe huhjci Ih of Law, Modi, 
cine, and Engmeetiug, and Su Allred Omit, in Iuh Ifaoirw oj Mducaiion tn India 
tn 1886 , haa collected valuable statistical and other mfoxmatum, which may bo honowud hero. 


* SdfvlMMHt to ih* Gf<nitt» <t f India, 6th September IBM) pp. 1S78-1U6. 
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Law Departments are in all eases attached to Arts Colleges, since the Universities require that candidates for 
Law Departments in Col* the degrees of Bachelor of Law should have taken the B A Degree, or passed 
leges somB other examination m Arts, which the University concerned may consider 

sufficient as the preliminary to the study of law In Madras, a course of two yeais, and in Bombay a course 
of thiee years is required, subsequent to giaiuation In thB Calcutta University, the course is for three years, 
of which two must be subsequent to the degree, and the two courses are sometimes read, in part at any rate, 
simultaneously Similar courses, with m in or modifications required by local mrcumstancBB, are prescribed by the 
Punjab University and the Allahabad Umveisity— - the foimer requiring that the candidate for the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws should either have passed an intermediate law ex aminat ion, or should have graduated in Arts, 
and the latter piesoubing that “ any Undergraduate ot the University may be admitted to thB Examination, pro- 
vided ho has prosecuted a regular course of study m a school of Law affiliated to the University, for not less than 
two academical veais, after having fully passed the Intermediate Examination in Arts ” The subjects of legal 
studies, with some local modifications, are similar in all the Universities 

The institutions which exist in India for the training of students for the Liobubo in Medicine and Surgery, or 
Medical Colleges, ^ or the degree of Bachelor of Medicine, as well as for the highei degree of 

Doctor of Medicine, are the Medical Colleges of Madras and Calcutta, the 
Grant Medical College of Bombay, and thB Lahore Medical School “ The qualification for the License in Medicine 
and Smgory diffeis from that reqtuied for the Bachelor of Medicine Degree, both in the pre liminar y educational 
test and m the final standard of examination In Madras, the initial qualification for the license is the University 
Entrance Examination, and the coutsb extends over four yeais, dmiled into two parts, by the first and second 
Licentiate Examination For the degree, candidates must have passed the First Arts Examination, and have subse- 
quently studied medicine for five years , during the course, of which they have to pass one preliminary scientific 
and two professional examinations To those students who have graduated in Arts, taking physical science, before 
entering on their medical course, the preliminary scientific examination and one year of study are remitted In 
Bombay the only examination bBlow that for the Doctor’s degiea is that for thB license A candidate must have 
passed the Matriculation Examination and have studied mBdicme for four years, during which he has to undergo 
throe examinations In Calcutta, candidates, whether for the degree or for the license, must have passed the First 
Arts Examination , and m either case the course, extends over five years The only difference is thB requirement 
of comparative anatomy and physiology for the degree , a similar distinction being made in Madras The Lahore 
Medical School exists for the benefit of students from the Not th- Western Provinces, as well of those from the 
Punjab, and both alike are eligible for the Government Scholarships tenable in the institution 

There are four Engineering Colleges m India maintained by Government at Madras, Poona m the Bombay 

Presidency, Seebpore m Bengal, and Roorkee m the North-Western Pro- 
Engineering Colleges vmoea 

« The requirements of the Madras University for the degree a£ Bachelor of Civil Engineering, are that a 

candidate shall have passd the First E xaminat ion in Arts, and shall have subae- 
T1 l 6 Madras Engineering quently read for two years in an Engineering College All candidates for the 
Colleges degree arc examined m mathematics, natural philosophy, mensuration, and 

the fr amin g of estimates , those for the Civil branch arB also examined in surveying and levelling, constructive 
engineering, and architectural and topographical drawing, those for the Mechanical branch, in mechanical engineer- 
ing and machine drawing ”t The Madias College of Engineering has been recently re-organised, and is the 
recognusod institution for imparting instruction in that subject in that Presidency 

« In Bombay, the University rejgau es of candidates for the License m Civil Engineering, (1) the matncula- 
[ tion cer tifica te, (2) a course of three years’ study, which may be reduced m 

Engineering College at ^he of candidates, with higher iTiTfaal qualifications to two years, or to one 

® oon l ft I and a-half The examination comprises, (1) mathematics and natural philoso- 

phy, (2) exparunsntal and natural aneioe, [3) civil engineering, (4) one oat of the following list — (a) analytical 
geometry, and the dijtoential and 'integral calculus, (1) optioa and astronomy, (e) mining and metallurgy, (J) 
architecture, (e) meohamoal engineering, [f) chemical analysis, (?) botany, and meteorology Candidates must also 
pm prootusal test in °Tp°r ,TinnTlfat l science and menhamoa engineering Instruction in the University Coarse, 
Both th w r rW and practical, is given in the Poona College of Smenoe with its attached workshops ” t 

ii jf m th e Jjuseue m Engineering of the Calcutta University, a candidate must have passed the Entrance 

Examination, and have subsequently studied for four years in an affiliated 
Qml Engineeri ng O oUege at ^tntion If be has passed the Ernst Arts Examination, he will be entitled 

to the degree of B B The course comprises the following subjects maths 


Seebpore near Oslontta, 


# Sir Alfred Oroftfs Btvitti qf Sivpation *n »n 1886 , p. *61. 
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Thomason Civil Engineering 
College at Boorkee 


matics, engineering, construction, geodesy, drawing, and either natural soience or machinery, according as the 
candidate selects tha Civil or the Mechanical blanch of the course The coin Be m mathematics is exceptionally 
high, and includes, besides othei subjects, analytical geometry, the differential and mtegral calculus, and liydio- 
statics Proposals are undei oonsideiation foi reducing the extent of this compulsory courso The Government 
Civil Engineering College at Seebpore, noai Calcutta, is the institution in which candidates azo prepared for the 
Umveisity Degrees during a course of five yoais ” * 

“The Thomason Civil Engineering CollogB at Boorkee is mamtained by the Public Woiks Depot tment of 

Government for the requirements of the public soivico , and it lias no con- 
nexion with any Umvei&ity It is, however, noticed in this pla.ee, since it 
disohaiges the some functions as those that am so connected Tho Collcui* 
contains thiee departments Candidates foi the Engineering Class have to pass an Examination in English anrl 
Hindustani (and also in a tlnid language, if then VoinacuLu is English) , m olomontaiy suonro, in diawimr, ami 
m mathematics to a somewhat high staudaid Tho course of study extends ovoi two yeais, at the end nf which 
timo an examination is held m mathoraatics, applied mechanics, experimental soionco, civil cnqiuoonnc*, diawiiiir, 
and suivoying Students of this doss aio educated foi tho engineer bunch of tho Public Woiks Dcpai tmeut, in 
which four 01 five appointments, m altoinato yuais, aio guaranteed to the host of those who pass (Fox c runpar isrin, 
it may here ha repeated, that tho numhoi oi guaranteed appointments for tlio students ol tho Poona College* is two 
ayeai , of the Seebpore College, two and one m alternate yoais , ol tho Madias College, one u year) The uppri 
subordinate class at Rooikoo is intendod to piovido moil foi oversea ships, and tho lower Mibniduiate foi Mib-mei- 
seeiships, m the Public Works Department Tho course Xoi the iormer oviends ovei thmi yeais, ol wlnrli Iho 
last is devoted to practical training on woiks in progress Tho course foi lower Hulwrclmates is limited in a year 
and arhaU The final exanunation foi uppoi and fox lowei subordinates, includes mathematics, oiijriiimiug 
di awing, and surveying, to diftoi ent stand aids for tho two classes ”t 

The following Tabular Statement]; gives the comparative statistics of Professional Colleges during the* yem 
Professional Colleges, 1881- 1881-82 to 1884-85 
82 to 1884.85. 


PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES, 1881-82 TO 1884-85 




1881-82 



1884-85 





Law 


Enuinbijumj 

Law 

1 Mhiiioinu 

' < VtifNKKKIM* 

i 

Pbotinob 


3 




§ 


flfl 


2 


1 

f 




| 

■5 


■§ 

J 



4 

1 

•H 

■S 


1 JS 




s 



£ 


iBlB. 

1 

£ 

g 





H 




XI 



■i 


*3 

J 

»jjj 

# 


A 

m 

$ 

M 

J 


11 

p 

ss 

1 

W 

1 

0 

Madras Government 

*e 

fl 

112 

1 

76 

1 

9 

H 

127 

i 

lib 

i 

' ) 

Bombay ditto 

»*• 


188 

1 

283 

1 

151 


180 

i 

370 

i 

Ihl 

Dengal ditto 

• i 

B 

270 

1 

117 

1 

170 

6 

120 

a 

132 

l 

140 

Ditto, Unaided 

• ee 


190 

BBS 

Pgf 

ee* 

i »■ 

2 

524 

H 

a 

■ee 

■»• 

N -W. P , 0 ovemmont 

««i 

m 

■ •■ 

■•■ 


* 



■ ■ 

B 

* 

1 

155 

Ditto, Aided 


2 

31 



i ■ 

• e 


94 

■ 

* 

ee 

ee* 

Ditto, Unaided 

• 

P 

P 


|fef| 


i. 

1 

17 

■ 

■ j 

ee. 


Punjab, Government 

• 

fl 


• • 

■ 

• • 

e 


• 

l 

188 

■ «• 


r Government 

■ 

9 

618 

3 

476 

6 

830 

9 

m 

mm 

806 

mu 

507 

Total Aided 


2 

31 


s 

EH 

fl t 

2 

94 



HI 


(.Unaided 


1 

190 

GK 

e * 

B 

SB 

3 

541 

[HI 

Ml 

Efl 

•** 

• »* 

Grand Total 

■ee 

12 

739 

8 

476 

8 

330 

13 

1,067 

HI 

806 

B 

507 


* Bit AlteA Croft’s JUvbw tfjtdueatom m* Into tn 1886 1 p. 203 f P 314, } A, p, 41, 
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Tlie total ooEt of professional education connected with, the University m 1881-82) as compared with 
Cost of Professional Callages 1884*85, ia shown ul the following TablB* — 

1 lfifiA lfiSK ° 


COST OP PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES 


Hi ui or Charm 

1881-82 

1884-85 

Provincial 

Revenues 

Fees 

Oth. sr 
Bonices 

Total 

Pi pyinoial 
Revenues 

Feas 

Other 

sources 

Total 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs 

Ra 

Law 

527 

39,496 

7,433 

47,456 

406 

32,186 

4,886 

36,666 

Medicine , 

1,78,157 

35,607 


2,13,764 

2,13,889 

53,366 

2,411 

2,69,666 

Rii^meeting 

1,03,886 

9,921 


1,13,807 

2,70,560 

Id, 256 

5,749 

2,89,565 

Total 

2,82,570 

85,024 

7,433 

3,75,027 

4,84,043 

96,808 

13,046 

5,95,897 


It will be observed m this table that the Law daeees practically pay for themselves, whilst considerable 

expanse is mourned by Government on education m Medicine and Engineering 
portin g of the Urn- 11x0 “suits of the University examinations m these various branches m 

versity Examinations in pro- 1881-82 and 1884-85 is shown in. the following table t which mbtudes only 
fesnonal suhgeots, in 1881- those who passed the final examination in each case, whether far the 
1888 License or the Degree — 


RESULTS OP UNIVETU1TT EXAMINATIONS (PROFESSIONAL), 1881-82 AND 1884-85 


Province 

| Law 

Mnnionra 

ENfflXHRIJre 

1881-82 

Mh4-85 

1881-82 

1884-85 

1881-82 

1884-85 

Madras »• 


12 

25 

4 

10 

1 

7 

Bombay . •«« 

fl 

5 

' 13 

14 

24 

16 

7 

Bengal 

to 

67 

77 

20 

14 

6 


N-W Provihafs 

1 

■ * 

2 

i 

• o 

in 


as 

S 

Punjab 

• 


• s 


11 



i 

Total 



sea 

& 

115 

88 

59 

23 

17 


r ,*< 


8» Alfred OtatViSmuecf Mfpjiton *e India, 1886, p 48. 
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The subjoined Table * shows the number of Colleges, or departments of Colleges, in Law, Medicine, end Engv- 

Profe saional Colleges, 1885- nearing, and the number of students reading in them on the Slet March 1886 — 

89 


PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES, 1885-86 


PsOTtNOK 

Law 

Mhdidibb 

Enoinshiihc, 

Institutions 

Students 

Institutions 

Students 

Institutions 

Studouth 

Madras, Government 

i 

141 

i 

136 

i 

18 

Bombay, do 

2 

221 

i 

296 

i 

116 

Bengal, 

do 

6 

110 

i 

152 

i 

136 

Ditto, 

Unaidod 

4 

772 


ee 

■ 


N -W P , Government 

1 

61 

•i * 

see 

i 

ir,i 

Ditto , Aided . 

1 

48 

• a 




Ditto : 

, Unaided 

1 

18 

I 




Punjab, Ghmnnment . . 

»« 

» 

1 

183 




1" Government 

10 

533 

4 

767 

4 

'in 

Total - 

Aided 

1 

46 

• 


ee 



JCTnaided 

5 

700 

• ■ 

• 


■ 

Gtrand Total 

16 

1,371 

4 

767 

4 

411 

Total m 1884-85 

18 

1,067 

4 

806 

4 

507 


The following Tablet shows the cost of pioiossional Collegiate Education m 1885-% 

Cost of Professional Colleges, 

1886-86. 


COST OP PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES, 1885-86 


PsonssiOH 

Piovinoial 

Bo venues 

Poos 

Othu HOUIOOH 

Total 


ik 

Rh 

Rt>. 

Rh 

Law 

1,082 

42,415 

5, .till 

48,886 

Msdunno 

2,11,672 

54,678 

3,81*8 

2,70,218 

Engineering ... 

2,60,082 

15,548 

180 

2,75,760 

Total 

4,72,786 

1,12,641 

9,101 

5,114,818 

Total for 1884-85 

4,84,043 

06,808 

18,046 

5,05,807 


• Sir Alfred Craft's Smew m lathe m 1886, y, 850, 


tiKp.au 
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1 m limn dinner and ilmost soU-suppoitmg condition Df the Law classes is noticeable m the above Table in 
* out i i \ in flu Ini ui i dating to the snbjeots ol Modiome and Engineering m both d£ which the ™ppm e from fees 
I ill* f pm i n iu- 1 1 *liint ol the pvpemlituj o 

I In fipliiwnm statement * shows tlio nnmhci of those who graduated in thB Umveisities in the vanous pio- 
Rq suits ol TJmveisity Proles- fcssioiiiil bL atich.cs m 1RR5 86 or parsed the final examination of thB Romkee 
-iiou il Evummtitious, 1885-86 Eim meeting College in thB Noith-WestBm Proyinees — 


li I3S17LTS OF UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS (PROFESSIONAL) 1885-86 


Pi umm'i 

Law 

Modiomo 

Engine Birng 

M.idiii* 

18 

26 

3 

Ihilllli IS 

17 

39 

13 

1 h II L 1 1 1 

120 

02 

3 

Nwtli-W i ,li in l*i n\ mi i . . 

1 *im |al> . 

• 

7 

4 

Toi.il 

17 5 

104 

23 

Toi.il fin 1HSW5 

113 

30 

17 


lulm inatimi in regard to English Piofessimml Education in Colleges doling the five yuan succeeding the yeai 

IHHh is given m Mr Nash's Quinquennial Review of tho Piogioss of Eduta- 

Proflont oondition of XSngliah ^ in i, lt i ia ^ anil since snob mimination ib the latest available, certain Statis- 
Professional Education. , . , f 

tics may be borrowed from it hoi u as showing tho present condition ot 

PioliHHmnal Education hi Indian Colleges 

Tlit Jollowing Tablet shown tho number ol Law College? and Schools in 1887 and 1862, and the number of 
Law Colleges, 1887 and 1868 students m them — 


ATTENDANCE IN LAW COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 




1886-87 



1891-92. 


I'lUIVIHIJH 


















Colleges 

Pupils 

Schools 

Pupils 

Coll Og OB 

Pupils 

Schools 

Pupils 

Madrid . 

i-i 

182 

• 

■■ 

rt 

360 

Ml 

• 

Itmn hay . 

2 

249 

1 


4 

230 

1 


Bengal 

10 

1,078 

IIS 


12 

563 

• • 

II 

Nuith-Westcrn Provinces .* 

3 

117 

• 


7 

612 



Punpib 

1 

71 

« 

§sl 

1 

85 

■ 

»• 

Central Pioracwi . 


• 

Ml 

■ 

2 

82 

* 


Assam , . 

• 

• M 

i 

19 

• 


2 

89 

Total 

17 

1,697 

i 

19 

27 

1,932 

2 

39 


• Sir Alfred Ovoft’l Mw of tifaevto* mi XncUa, 1886, p 854 

t Brogrmcf Sdmto* * fob* IW M *> 1881-98, by A M, Nwh, Esquire, MA (1895) , p 880 
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In this Tatis the increase in the number of Law Colleges from. 17 to 27 m five years os very notiooable, taken 

in conjunction with the fact that the increase in the number of students has 
n ^T^lt able mga?3MB m Law been in umoh leas pioportion “The Calcutta University has reduced the 

course of study from thiee years to two, and withdrawn the pnvilego of 
attending lectures before passing the B A Examination, the changes being exactly the opposite of those made by 
the Madras University A similar change was also made by the High Court in the inles for the Plondership 
Examination, for which many of the students of the Law Colleges are preparing, and these changes have caused 
tlie reduction of the nnmbei of students from 1,078 to 568 in spite of an mm case of two m the numbei of! Colleges 

“ In the North-Western Provinces the number of Law Classes and of students has increased vmy rapidly since 
the establishment of the local University, but it is doubtful to what extent this is the cause of tho mm ease, foi 
the Pimmpal of one of the Government Colleges says ‘ The veiy great majority of oui Law Students have no 
intention oi desne of appoaimg at the University Examination or at the High Couit Examinations, and it is not. 
cloaL to me with what precise object they pay tho fees and attend the law lBctniOB foi two yoais ’ Allahabad is 
the only University m India that gozlEbis degiees in Law upon poisons who havo not giadnatod in Aits , candi- 
dates are lequirod to attend loctmes for two years aftei passing the Intermediate Examination, but m oidn to 
pi event tho wholesale mmngiation from othm Provinces of candidates who have failed at tho BA Examination, 
no examination of any other University lower than the BA is recognised as qualifying for admission to a Law 
College ” * 

Legal studies seem to oontmue to be almost self-suppoi tmg “Tho aggregate cost of all the haw Classes 

durrng the yeai 1891-92 amounted to Rs 99,%9B of which tho students them- 

Legal studies almost self selves paid Rs 93,543 in the shape of foos Local Lunds contributed only 
supporting r r 

Rs 34, and Municipal funds Rs 659, while the expenditure fiom Pi ovine ial 

Revenues was more than balanced by the reooipts from foes m Government Institutions, the nut pi chi to Clnvoi n- 

ment amounting to Re 3,303 ”t 

As showing the advance of legal studies duimg tho period of five years ending m 1892, tlie total luitnhct of 

Advance of legal st ud ies in Persons who obtained tbe dagiee of Bachelor of Law, oi tho License w Law 
18B7.to 1892 of the Punjab University, duiing that penod is shown below — J 

Madras * 210 

Bombay 1 19 

Bengal H5S 

North-Western Provinces 50 

Punjab • 28 

Central Provinces . * .11 


“In Madras one candidate obtained thB degreo of Master of Laws , m Bombay there is no dcgioo beyond the 
LLB , bat mmoly an examination foi Honours, which no candidate has attempted, in tho Calcutta ITniveiHity 
the degree of D L is given, but none of the candidates were successful , m tho Punjab Umveisity ilio devices o( 
LL B and LL D , were not mshtutod till 1891-92, and no examinations have boon held The number of 
giadnates in Law appears to bo mm casing m every Piovmoo, except poihaps in Bengal , in tliiN Piovimc flieie 
has besn & large deoroase duimg the last two years, but Hus is mainly dap to tbe fact that ihu mg tlus pencil tho 
date of the examination was changed, and now sules wore mtioducod u § 

Tho pi ogress of Medical studies dining the five years 1886-87 to 1891-92 uppcais iiuiu the following 
Progress of Medical studies, Table — 
in 1887 to 1802 


* Prop mi qf Education %n Ifirivr, 1887 88 to 1891 92, by A M Nash Eaquuo, M A (1803) , p 321 
t A i P 822 J R , p 228 fe R , p 22 
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MEDICAL COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 18B6-87 AND 1891-92 



1886-87 

1891-92 

Protinoi 

COLLRGES 

Schools 

Colls sis 

Schools 


Institn- 

tionfl 

Pupilfl 

Institu- 

tions 

Pupils 

Institu- 

tions 

Pupils 

Institu- 

tions 

Pupils 

Madias 

1 

138 

4 

204 

i 

157 

3 

347 

Bombay 

i 

276 

3 

123 

i 

222 

4 

216 

Bengal .• • 

i 

172 

9 

793 

1 

255 

9 

1,035 

Noi lh- Western Pi ovine cs and Oudh 

• 

■ ie 

1 

125 

■ 

a • 

2 

212 

Punjab •• 

i 

68 

1 

143 

i 

144 

1 

178 

Control IhnvmocFi 

• 

• 


■ ■■ 

■ ■■ 

■ ■ 


■ ■ 

Upper Raima • 


m m 


■ a 

it 

■ a 



Lrrwei Rui ma • 

■ 

■ ai 


• • 

Ml 

•• 

■ a 

• 

Assam 


•• 

• • 

• 

■ 

•a 



Cooi’ff hi •*• 

• • 



ill 

■ 

B 



Hyderabad Asbignod Districts 

■ M 

■■a 



a 

• •• 

1 

Ml 

Tota.l 

4 

654 

18 

1,388 

4 

778 

19 

1,988 


The following Table* rivoh the total expenditure fiom difEerent sonrees in each preraioe on matrtutuma fur 
Expenditure on Medioal Medical Education, comparing the figures for 1880-07 with those fur 
Education m 1887’fcnd 1892. 1891-02 — 


EXPENDITURE IN MEDICAL COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 1886-87 AND 1891-92 


PlWTIHCH 

1886-87 

1891-92 

Provmaal 

Revenues 

Local and 
Municipal 
Funds 

Fees 

Total 

Pnmnmal 

Revenues 

Local and 
Municipal 
Funds 

Pees 

Total 


i ** 

Bb. 

Rb 

Be 

Ba 

Ba 

Rs 

Ba 

Madras 

31,000 

35,550 

18,244 

94,011 

1,11,254 

10,184 

22,175 

1,49,060 

Bombay • 

31,774 


22,742 

56,545 

83,886 

1,497 

21,911 

59,483 

Mongol 

2,80,826 


27,996 

2,59,439 

2,69,468 


33,006 

3,04,903 

N-W P and Oudh 

14,822 

• 


14,822 

21,162 

• ■ 

ii 

24,126 

Punjab 

67,097 



67,097 

64,732 

6,552 

2,512 

74,084 

f 

Total Bs 

3,75,519 

35,550 

68,982 

4,91,914 

5,00,532 

18,233 

79,604 

tip 

6,11,66' 

J 


•rregmitf MW 88to l»i 0>. By A. M. Hash, Hscpu*#, M A. (1808}, p W 

I i 

19 
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The number of candidates who have obtained University Degrees or Li canoes m Mediums, dnrrng the peiiod 

Medical Degrees and Li- of five years ending in 1892, ib shown in the following Table * — 
oenoes, m 1889 to 18B8 


TOTAL PASSES IN PINAL MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS FBOM 1887-88 TO 1891-92 


UNivTDBsmm 

M D 

M B 

L M S 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

lircal 

WimiPii 

Madias 

* 


8 

i 

61 

2 

Bombay 

2 




110 

il 

Bengal 

3 


33 

2 | 

(i<) 

l 

Pmi]ab 



3 



2 

Total 

5 


44 

3 

2% 

H 


“ The total number of modioal graduate* iu Bongal ih lose than the sum of tlio nuiulwih in tlic dilliiiril 
oolutmw, for many candidates appear at both tlio L M S and M B Examinations Taking tlio lii>uir>s Ini IHNi-s7 
and 1691 92, thoro is a deuteose m the number of medical giaduatos in ovn y pinuwc, lln* iIphohm* is niosl 
marked in Bombay, whoro there wore only 44 in 1891-92, against 60 m 1680-87 The dogioe of 11 It is not ( (in- 
ferred by the Bombay Univwsity , and in tlio Punjab tlio hist examination ten this tlogioo was hold 1891 "* 

The following Table has been oxtiaoted tiom tho Tablo given in paiagiupli 191 ,it page 275 ril Mi ff tl j,\ 
Statistics of Engineering Report, and give* the usual Klatintioi of attendance in Knginociing College.. 

Colleges in 1887 and 1892 and Schools foi the yeais 188(1-87 and 1891-92 


ENGINEERING COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 188(1-87 and 1891-92 



1886-87 


1891-92 


Provisos 

Ekoiksspimo 

CoiiLHGPS 

EimiNMhrtiNri anh 
KlinVHYlNU 
ficimorjb 

ENOIKFPRIMfi 

UoMiMiPS 

I'lNUmi | IMI ^%((. 

Hi i vmiv, 
Kciukii.v 


Inf,tiiu- 

tions 

Pupils 

Jnhtitn- 

tioim 

Pupils 

Insiiiti- 

ilUTlH 

Pupils 

1 tisllll). 
ilOllllt 

PnpiN 

llttdl&S see as a 

i 

17 

i 

16* 

1 

10 

l 

185 

Bombay 

i 

153 

i 

11 

J 

50 

1 

14 

Bengal 

i 

146 

3 

210 

1 

2M 

3 

417 

N-W P andOndh 

i 

158 

• 


l 

180 

1 

• 

Punjab . 




s « 





Cental Provinces 


» 



• 

* 

1 

11 

Uppm Bnzma , 






e 

5 

JI6 

Lower Burma 


» 

8 

931 



12 

295 

Assam 






» 

l 

t 

Ooorg 

as 

• 


> 

• i 

. 


* 

Hyderabad Assigned Distnots 


• 






« 

Total 

4 

474 

14 

616 

4 

48 1 

24 

1,042 


* Fro* wi qf JMwMtwft m India, 1887-88 to 1881 98* By A M. Nash, Kiyulro, M A. (1889 j, p.M. ~ ~ ' 
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Tlit fiump** in tin*! Table show that duung the five yoars ooncemed, there hag not been any marked increase 
in tin nuiufui ol pupils m the* Enqinooiing Colleges, whilst the increase in the Schools has been oansiderablSj 
Iwumj inn hula hlU in 18b7 to 1,042 in 1892 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


i*\rK\\ \iid\kim of* ArmurMVDANS in English education— measures adopted bt 

im\ rilt <M1JVT TO ENf'OUUAflE EDUCATION AMONG MUHAMMADANS IN 1871-73— REFORMS 
IN THE OVIiOtilTA MADIt INiS 1 1 IN 1B7‘1 —IMPROVED APPLICATION OP THE MOHSIN 
ENDOWMENT AT IIOOCOMiY TO MUHAMMADAN EDUCATION IN BENGAL — 


Tin* all H tub 1 ul iippiisHiriii In English education at ith Miy outsat taken up by the Muhammadan Community 

hd'» din idy been shown* in have boon eyincecL as early as 1838, when the 
Early op^Hition^M iiham- (; cmmi i Cl j Education .it Calcutta hist mauquiatcd the policy of English 
mu uiiH o tig is lieu o . €H | |l€a; | lfl|1 Ihe «aus|>ic&s c>£ Ijcirvl "Willuin. HanfaiiGlc, who nmilfir iifa.o advioa 
ol Dmil M.icuilii) passiKl the cclclnated Eiluc.ilion.il Resolution of the Government oi India, dated the 7th March 
lhi.i, hi his inn ni Eiuflisli oducaiiou The Indian. Education Oommms ion oi 1882, dealt with the question of 
MuliHinmail.in cducat um in a M»|iiu.ite w*otimx ol than Report which begins with the following summary of the 
vailv (Hurls in the ciiiikc oi Muhammadan education — 

‘•VTIun m 17H2 tin* Giikulta Mtnlntwi w. is founded by Warren Hastuigfl, it was designed 1 to qualify tbe 
PorsiBlont apathy ottlio Mu- MnliammudaiiH of Bengal foi tho public scrvico and to enable them to 
hiiminoduns towards English cou)])cto, on moiu oqual terms, with the Hindus foi employment under Gov- 
Eduoation - 1792 to ] 832 eminent 9 Homo fifty years lator, altei the introduction of English into the 
cmiui mi of Htudu s, tin 1 Council of Education hud to confess that ‘ tlio endeavour to import a high order of English 
edmntmn' to tlio Muhammadan Cimunonity had completely foiled Forty yeats later again, ‘the condition of 
tin* Muhammadan population of India, us rogaids education, had of late boon fxeqnently pressed upon the attention 
ol the (im eminent oi India 9 Tho Muhammadans worn not even tlion competing on equal terms with the Hindus 
Im employment under Government, nor h«wl tho ondoavoui to impart to them a high order of education been 
attended by liny adequate success Matters wore, no doubt, in a more piomisiog condition than in 1832, and, as 
mgttcds the g oiici al spread of odnoation, in a much moie promising oonditiou than in 1792 A consideiaMe 
piuporiuin nl Muhammadans woi o learning English, a largo piopoitiDn were in sohools of one kmd or another 
But tho Uiglici English education was not cultivated, m any appiociable degree, more extensively than it had been 


Alleged oftuses of the back- 
wardaoss of Muhammadans in 
Tan gimh Bduoation summaris- 
od by tho Education Oomnus- 
fiou 


in 1WU 

“ What tlio cttuNOH wm* which dotorrod tlio Muhammadans from suc-h cultivation wm debated oven among them- 

solves Wliile som 0 hold that tho absence of instruction in the tenets of their 
iaitli, anil still more tho iu]unouB affects of English education in creating a 
dihbeliot in i oligion, wore the main obfltooles, otheis, though a small minority, 
wore of opinion that xoligion had little to do with the question Some con- 
tended that tho system of education prevailing in Government Sohools and 
IMWos i.inuptwl tho morals and manneih ot the pupils, and that for this leaeou the hotter classes would not 
SU 1 ( ., H i i) u . t r Mins to .Ungorov contact Tho small propmtion of Muhammadan tonchers m Government mafatu- 
lums Ihr uunillingncflH ol Government educational offloers to aooept the counsel and co-operation of Muham- 
madans luminous minor faults hi tho Departmental Hystem, tho oompaiatively small progreae in real learning 
111!, by the imp.U m Government Sohools , the practice among the well-to-do Muhammadans ot •U-fta r 
i hildron at homo , tho milolraoo and unprovidence too oonunon among them , then hereditary leva of tho prafea- 
hion ol arms , tho ahsouoo ot iiiendly intercourse between Muhammadans and Englishmen, the uawdlmgaess 
foil by Lho better bom to associate with those lower m the social scale, the poverty mear y general among 
MuhammiMlanS} tho oolduoss of Govornment towards tho race, the use m Government Sohools ol hooks whoso 
tnuo was hostile or looruful towards tho Muhanunadam religion these and a variety of other oaves have been 


• Ftft'Mft,? w 
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put forward at different famca ],y members of the Muhammadan oo mmnm ty to aoooimt for the scant appreciation 
which an En glish education hm received at their hoods All guoh causes may have combined towards a general 
result, but a candid M uhammadan would probably admit that the most powerful factors are to be found in pude 
of race, a memory of by-gone superiority, religious fears, and a not unnatural attachment to the learning of Islam 
But whatever the causes, the fact remained , though the enquiries made in 1871-73 went to prove that, except in 
the matter of the higher education, there had been a tendency to exaggerate the backwardness of the Muham- 
madans 

11 The following Table shows the pei c outage of Vnhn-mmni1g.ng to the total population in th.B six more important 

Provinces of Tnrha and the percentage of Muhammadans undoi instruction m 

General Statistics of Mnbani" aohools of which the Department had cognizance to the total number of all 
madan Education m 1871-72 r 

classes m such schools In thB former case the peicentago is 22 8, in the lattoi 

147 It must also he borne in mind that in 1870-71 there were among the 16,77,11,037 inhabitants of tho si\ 

Provinces about fom millions who belongod to the aboriginal tribes, or semi-Hmduisod abmigmos, and to otlioi 

non-Aiyana hardly touched by our education Deducting these, and excluding Native States, tho Munalmans 

form about 25 per cent of the total population — 


STATISTICS OP EDUCATION AMONG MUHAMMADANS IN 1871-72 


PBtrraoBS 

Total Popu- 
lation 

Muhammadans 

03 

! 

§ 

Oh 

At Sourjoii 

Total 

Muhammadan s 

J’mmihlge 

Madras 

31,281,177 

1,872,214 

6 

123,689 

5,531 

4 1 

Bombay 

16,349,203 

2,52B,344 

154 

190,153 

15,684 

82 

Bengal and Assam 

60,467,724 

19,553,420 

323 

193, D86 

28,411 

114 

N -W Provinces 

30,781,204 

4,188,751 

135 

162,619 

28,990 

17 R 

Oudh 

11,22D,232 

1,111,290 

99 

48,926 

12,117 

252 

Punjab 

17,611,498 

9,102,488 

513 

68,144 

23,783 

!ll!» 

Total 

167,711,041 

38,353,507 

228 

780,617 

114,810 

145 


“It will be observed that in the Noith- Western Provinces, and to a much largor o\tont m Oudli, the piopor- 
tion of Muhammadan school boys to the total number is greater thau tbo proportion of Muhammadans in tho 
population In the other Provinces it is much less, tho population peicentago of tho Muhammadan* in those 
Provinces token together, being over 26 and the school percentage under 10 *'* 

The backward condition of education among Muhammadans attraetod tho attention of the Government of 
Resolution of the Govern- ^ TL ^ a under the Earl of Mayo, and its Biosolution No 300, dated Simla tho 
ment of India, No. 800, dated 7th August, 1871, invitod the attention of tho vaaious bocal (tovciniiicntH ami 
7th August, 1871, on Muham Administrations to the subject Tho Eosolution is on important document 
madan Education. being the first of a senes of measures adoptod by tho Government lor tho 

encouragement of education among the Muhammadans, and may be quoted hero iti exlmso — 

“ Tho condition of the Muhammadan population of India as zegards education has of Into Ivcn frequently 

Backwardness of education ^P 011 *bo attention of tho Government of India Prom HtatiHtiert 

nrrinti g M uhammadan s deplor- recently submitted to the Governor- General in Council, it is ovulaut that m 
able. Mu hammadan literature no port of the country, except perhaps tho North-Western Provinces and Uio 
may be encouraged Punjab, do the Muhammadans adequately, or m proportion to tho rest of tho 

community, avail themselves of the educational advantages that the Government offers It is much to bo jr egret tod • 

that so large and important a class, possessing a classical literature replete with works of profound learning and 
great value, and counting among its members a section especially devotod to the acquisition and diffusion of 
knowledge, should stand aloof from active co-operation with our educational systom and sliould loso tho advantages 
both maternal and social, which others enj oy His Excellency m Council behoves that secondary and higher education 

* Bepors of the Indian Education Oenuniwion (1882) , pp 483, 483 , 
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Muhammadan teachers of 
English to be appointed and 
Muha mma dans encouraged by 
grants-m-aid to create schools 
andtheir vernacular literature 


SUCHMSTIOHS BY 607KBBMBHT AS ID HUHAMKADAB MUOAHOB, 1871 

ment wd iMoJmtarrfATab i^dT^hTwat^^*?” ^ “ m0r8 S ^ Wtl0 aM0TUfa S e - 

mty but would enlist the sympathies of the ^ ”* 7 aoOBptftble te tbe Muhammadan oommu- 

“ 9. Tli ft r< T7 Q r, , _ 0 1,1010 earnest and enlightened of its members on the side of education 

i- eneial m Council is desnous that fuither encouragement should be given to the classical 
8<nd vernacular languages of th» Mn~ham-mp>lft Tiq in all Government Schools and 
Colleges This need not involve any alterations in the subjects, but only in 
the media of mstiuction In avowedly English Schools establishBd in Muham- 
madan Districts, the appointment of qualified Muh ammadan English teacheis 
, . might, with advantage, he encouraged As m Vernacular Schools, so m this 

, assis oemight justly he given to Muh amma dans fay giants m-aad to oieate schools of their own Greatei 
couiagomen & oa o bo given to the creation of a vernacular hteratnie for the Mnhft.TnTnftdii.TiH — a TnftMui e the 

iinjK)i ance o which was specially urged upon the Government of India by Her Majesty s Secretary of State on 
more than ono occasion 

^ His Excellency in Council desires to call the attention of Local Governments and A dmmiB tra tio nfl to this 
In dian Universities to en- subject, and directs that thia lies elution be communicat e d to them and to 
Bnd * PerBlan ^ ie ^ uee Umveisitiefl in Lidia, with a new of eliciting their opinions whether, 
without infringing the fundamental principles of oui educational system, 
homo goucial measures m iogai d to Muh amm adan education might not be adopted, and whether more encouragement 
might not bo given in thB University course to Arabic and Persian literatuie The authorities of the Lahore 
University College, who ore behoved to have paid much attention to the subject, should also be invited to oftei 
tluur views on the important questions above referred to This may be done through the Punjab Government 79 * 
Thib Resolution was duly communicated to the Secretary of State, who concuired generally m the policy 
The Resolution approved by ^ LB10111 indicated, on the understanding, however, that as regards the oncom- 
the Secretary of State in hi** agement of the languages of M nTni.TnTniiilft.TiH m the schools of the country, the 
Despatch, Ho 13, dated 14th Government of Lid™, did not contemplate any change in the subjects taught, 
December, 1871. but Q^jy. ^ mode of instruction 

Tho suggostions made by the Government of India to the Local Governments in the above Resolution have 
Suggestions by the Govern- * ,een smrmilLme ^ by the Education Commission t of 1882, as follows — 
ment of India as to Muh&mma- (1) That fuithei encouragement should bo given to the classical and 

dan Education in 1871, sum- vernacular languages of the MnTmmmftdft-nfl in all Gtjvem- 

mariaed. ment Schools and Colleges , 

(2) That in avowedly English schools established m Muhammadan districts, the appointment of qualified 

Mu hammadan English teacheis might, with advantage, be encouraged , 

(3) That as in vernacular schools, so in avowedly English schools, assistance might justly be given to 

Muhammadans by giants-in-ord to create schools of their own, 

(4) That gi eater encouragement should also be given to the creation of a vernacular literature for the 

Muhammadans 


Tho reports received from the Local Governments and Administrations, in reply to this Resolution were 
Basolutiom of the G-ovem- revi0Wet * ^y the Government of India (under thB Earl of Northbrook), in a 
ment of India, dated I8th Resolution, dated 13th June, 1873, and as it is one of the most important 
June, 1878, on the condition documents connected with the progress of English education among Muh&mma* 
of education among Muham- dans, it may be quoted here in exfenso for facility of reference especially as it 
madans w not easily accessible to the general reader — 

11 On the 7th August, 1871, the Government of India issued a Resolution upon the condition of the Muham- 
Recital of the Government niadan population of India as logaads education, in which, after regretting 
of India’s Resolution of 7th that so large and impoitant a class should stand aloof from oo-operation with 
August, 1871, on Muhamma- our educational system, His Excellency the Earl of Mayo ul Council desired 
dan Education. that more systematic encouragement should be given to the classical and ver- 

nacular languag es of the M uhammadans in all schools and colleges The Resolution was circulated to all Local 
Governments and Administrations for their opinion as to what measures should be adopted toward promoting this 
object, by modifying the methods and means through which teaching should be given, so as to make the higher 
branches of it more accessible to Muhammadans without altering the essential principles of our public instruction 
yyhether the creation of a vernacular literature might not be added by the State, and whether more ample 


■ V gi}|Mtioufi from the beoMk of tbs Govanunant of India (Horn Department), No OOY (1886), p, 168, 

1 f VMeftv**’ 4 **'! ' 1 
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Primary Education m the 
Vernacular languages affects 
growth of Secondary and 
Higher Education among Mu- 
hammadans who are accustom- 
ed to Hindustani or Urdu 
characters. 


recognition should not be given in the University Com sob to Arabic and Persian, were matters on which advice 
and piopositioiis were parti culaily invited 

“2 The reports now collected from all the Provinces of British India pie sent a fair survey of the actual 

state of Mn~hfl.TnTn n. fln.Ti education thioughout the Empire, and they discuss 

State of HiiTiftwiniflflfln Bdu- largely how fai, and in what dnection, should tliG fmther stops betaken 
cation reported upon. ° ■ * . , , • .< 

which me most consistent with the needs of tho people and the duties oE tno 

Government It may he useful to describe in broad ou tlin e, thB place now allotted to Muhammadan instiuctiou m 

the educational scheme of each Government, and then to touch biiefly on tho measures pioposcil foi lmpiovement 

and advance 

“3 In the BiBsolntion of 1B71, thoie is no dnect mention of pumaiy education Its impel tnnee was not 

overlooked, hut the needs and defects to be remedied appealed to pi ess more 
ui gently in the higher than in the lower gradations of Stuto mstiuction 
Piom the rcpoits, however, which me now undei review, tlioio appeals some 
ground tor doubting whothei many of tho disadvantages undoi which Muham- 
madans have been placed as to highoi education nnxy not Lu ti. iced down in 
then somces m the Bailier stages of on system As a iuuttoi of faci, it umy 
be mfenod generally that, wheievei the oidinmy voniaculat of I lie oouuti y 
is read and written in the Hindustani oi Uidn ehaiactar, thoio the Muhammadans have occupied their piopei 
position in the Pumaiy and Secondary Schools founded or added by the Stato In the Soitli-Westi'in 
Provinces, in Oudh, and m tho Punjab, the attendance of Muhammadans in the lnwei and middle schools ih, nit the 
nihole, lathor above than below the piopoition which all Mahammadanb boat to tho total population , in Oudh Iho 
Muhammadans furnish a much largoi oompmativc contingent than tho Hindus tu tlie schools, though in the l’nni'ih, 
out of a Muh amm a dan element of 53 per cent on tho total population, not moio than 35 poi cent ol the s< holui h iu*i* 
Mu h a mmadans Then in all these piovinces tho indigenous Muhammadan schools avo voiy mammons, and tin i vo up in 
a coitain point , they aio enoouiaged and assisted by tho Onvoinraont OJhcors , tho gianth-m-aiclaroollcioduii c nnili- 
tions which suit Muhammadan Bohoolmgas -well as any othm, and the wholo com he of pumaiy education is so shaped 
as to favour the Muhammadan at least equally with tho Hindu On tho othei hand, in Ptuvuuex wlme the 
M uhammadans are scatttoi od, and are not numerous, whoro they mostly talk a difloient language limn that ul ilu* 
majoiity, or whoro then teaching, at any late, is m a dilfoicnttonguo and aecoiding to ontucly siquiato ii.idi firms, 
thoro the special an angementb which these cncmnstanoes lequno foi them havu been net always rug .mixed, and 
ihou claims tu it bavo been often inovitably disrogaadod Whoio tho Muhammadan uses a ioi m ol the ooiiuti y dialei t, 
as in Bus tom Bengal and m parts of Bombay, ho goes with othcis to the J^umaiy Govonunont schools lor the i mil- 
monte of eduoation , hut where his mother -tongue is different, in speech and in written charartei, ho cannot aiicnd 
thorn And the pcculioL obstacles which hoop him apart ft cm otu* school system g low strougoi as he ommges beyond 
those olcineuts which are common to all teaching In Bengal tho Bengoli-spcaJking Eastern Muhammadans fmpu ul 
tho lower schools in good numbei, but they lound themselves moio or less excluded fi urn I ol lowing out thou erliii id hiii 
into the upper classes by the absonoo, up to 1871, of any adequate provision lor that distinctive course 1 of msii m turn 
which the customs of their somoty lequiro All ovm Western Indio, m pai t ot tho (.Initial Provinces, in Itc-im , 
and very generally in Madias, the same difficulty had arisen, and hod not been satis I acton ly suimnimti'd Tho 
Government cxpondituio on eduoation is necossaiily limited, and could not suffice (oi the Hiippmt ol I wo srpumtn 
classes of schools , tho money available was natui ally bostowod ontucly npon tlioM* e lasses ol the people which 
ai o liomogoneous for 1 educational purposes, mu by far tho mure uuruoi uus, tho i u hoi , and tho inoi e eugei to make 
use of tlie gi ant 

61 4f It is, however, in the higher Schools, in tho Colleges, and m tho UiiivorsitioH, that the absence or Uu In- 
wardness of Muhammad.uui has been shown to exist icmiuLahly The i*c porta 
all ogiBe that oiu* syHtum li.is not utli.M ted them to the higher rang oh oi out 
odueiitionol course, oi to poisuuic lip to the* point at wlm li KtudirH impress 
leal culture, and fit young men fur success in tlie sci vices and open piofessions 
How faL this statu of things oan be attubulod to the want of a conn noted 
schoino of course* of mstiartiuu suri able for MuhaimiimbinH, lending up tlucmgh 
tho lower to tho higher standards, aud bow iar to the general dmiiulmalion 
of Muhammadans to exchange their eaibur modos of study foi others ttioto ronwmaut with modem habita ol thought, 
is a question which need not hero be closely examined It may bo ooujootarod that, at the present ojioeli, Muham* 
are discovering that the ancient paths arc unprofitable to stand upon, while their traditions and natural 
pndilept&ons stall hold them book from setting out energetically upon newly opunod roads Bor, while it is 


Backwardness of Muhamma- 
dans in higher Collegiate and 
University Eduoation most 
remarkable Unsuitability of 
the courses of instruction a 
possible cause , if so, it must 
be remedied 
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< >iTir« i 1 tliat- Arulinmui'trlan'* uowIipic appeal m satisfactory strength upon tlie lasts of ourhighei Schools, Colleges, 

fii \ iinii*n»i i fin tin oth f*i hanil those instotutionB which havB purposely pi ©Berred the anomnt exclusively Muhaia- 

nn*l ii« t s ]n tin*! w In# 1 l lui\ i* l« i u usti ii tail to mstmction m the languages and sciences which belong peonliaily 
in M uh n j *n flam in h«iu**ilvibmi found tube falling giadually but steadily into nogleot We may peihaps assume, 
tin 1 1 lun tin? th« Muhammad ins ait. not so much avcuseto thB subjects which the English Government has decided 
tot, i# h, i to tin* modi ^ or niariiinei ) ihtongh winch teaching is offoied And if it thus appeal that to the 
tt i liinuii and hmvhijIiIi* Ih-mUIioh flinch keep alool our Muhammadan fellow-sub] acts aio added oeitam obstacles 
wlin Imui i in ilsell inteipusc-v — cithei h} using a language that is unfamiliar, oi machinery that is unoan- 
it h plain th.it man) ul the chaw kicks to the umvoisality ot out educational system are susceptible of 

niiiHV.il 

* A lhs Kvtllenc) in CiiuhmI, thneimr, pra reives Mitb giatification from the leports now befarc him, that 
Endeavour* to romody Mu- ™Uavr.uis ate being made to diminish, to Im as thqy can he re- 

hummndan oduontional book- ninliul flusu imsi|n ililws in the disttiilmtum of State aid, and to place tue 
wurdnosH gratifying MuhannnaiLins, whounn this may bo possible, upon a moio oven footing with 

tin >i in i,d r*< iiiitnu mt % tliiniiiihniif tin uhnln muin* nl um pulilu insinuation 

4 d In i . tin* fhitri imif tit Ii u now dim t( d tin Dipaitiuont d Public Inhtruotiou to takB Btcps without 

. ililr, f<n t .t ibliihmg i lciiu*ut.n j Muhaiiunadau schools, and conespouding 

Stopa token in ollmi sHm..l„ aUlu pium|ul ccutiea oi tlio Muhammadan pepu- 

fthonl'T.iiitl onwiuruBomont of l.ilmn, uhm msi»uili«iu may liu givin in the XTiJn lnn^ugo by qiwhfiod 
PuiMiiu un.l Arnlno fiMilicii lliumgli Appi.-pthili 1 li U-1 kk» 1«. rn the Madias TTniveiwly Bpooiol 

,s .ill i *nl> vm* In A, aim and IV. sum, amt U»‘ «l»^'.mol A sr.u a»n npcci^l piiu 1« J»^od “- 

Hl.iM.i.1. H.o. larnruam-s,' nmlw -1,1.1m, ah.m As llm Symln at, nbsmo tins m 

Mitliatntiiailan ui«l h int HUghl h- mv.l.-l llumselm laiiH»p«*to Jf«m «“»»** th«*Dnodw«»r Pabio Iustme- 
tarn .wJi.l m 1*71, II, a. he was iwl >„ sHUmg a ««» ol IWi, i«htu,otnw, in, UmUppoi 
V, lat Sclui-ls, for Kwriinli Hilinnls, and l.» It, K l> Miml% winch w.H ho arranged bo aw to JJ 4 **” 
almh »f I Visiim at the IJnmPMl), where A, aim, and Persian a,e nlnwly admitted 1 «. \mqxwps hr 

w-nhul-s m Hi - A,ts In IH70, a PmfrhWr ol IVibinn ,uul A,alno was. appointed to the Mplnuslnn* College, 
ami tl,o Uniwiwly now join iu lepomineniliiig to tliu Oovcrmnmit of l***: on^rnon 
ot a IJmmmlj PiuliwHorship id Aftilrn .«„! Pf.sian, found, off thou ppopnwlion upon tho fpnwt imi>ult ““ , 
Muhammadans in Unit Pniudmrf of funuliHutysritli Uio toiiffOOH of Western Af-m Hw Bx< ^ ^ l»vomahlT 
mi pph Hint ,t may In, advisable to osUblmh hucJi prufwsM ships, and any Bdiemo for doing bo, w y 

. . Aut|..p .ally if Uieiv wo, e any jnswiioct ol «ud fiom jusvato sonroefl to tho ondowmo 

T i liioutenant-Uovonior now denuus to reHtm, Muhammadan ednc^ion 

. . and Kubhtantiul ioI owning of ovihtnig matenal Oitlois w 
MoamiroB boing adopted iu , , f toaohing Aialno and Porman to Muhammadans 

*. I— e-w 

Mohsm Endowments, whn ever Uio MuhamraaflonH ^tliould agree toconfmm, m 3 oolkniate 

«i ,, «, .,„k, -» a* ■ 

nihlpuolum ,„ tli, I'nlfutiii Mwlrasut wi K KHn , ]n g eng a ,j thoir employment Booms meet ad- 

1 0ftlcatte 

biiH dp, idud to ,'sammo ,n Putwan w. woll .w i n Arahie oi ® P ® OMHtmg uyntom of State iurtnLotioxi 

- a*—* 

-MU. or «o*. !—«*« tb„. oai*, 

ftvoliwiblo to lttahaaimedMU “ en0 , oo^unmato the entoo eeune of Muhammadan cImsio. 

u to Mind US' Attontion to Mu- moro waenoodou Buhiect lor the higher UmveiRity Hx- 

hammadan oduoaUon m the than tho admission of Permam U rTto tho degree And' 

Central ProvinOos, Mysore, nfttl(H1B> which has boon done for oil “““ ^ oontemSatmg th* ,f 

Coorg and Berar. unnoi-tMit oommittee of Muhammadane at Bbmmb are conwmpia^ ™ 

unpoiwm. w 0 f learning among thmr oo-rohgiomste ■ v 

twlahllshment of an AnglcOrlontal Oollego Osnteal Pwmnoee, in Mysore, 

Oudh, the Owning Oollego eal«aoo« “““jllSSwhwSie number of Muhammadans is sufficient to t«*M 

His Excellency m Oonnml wnme. tbs* ^ 
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ihdBB aa in all other provinces "where Muhammadans are few, and often exposed to all the disadvantages which affect 
a leligions minority without wealth or superior influence, it will hB the special care of Government to satisfy them- 
selves that these endeavours to encourage the education of Mnhammadans are persistently maintained It is the 
paramount duty of an imperial department thus to fill up gaps m the r anks of elementary education, and to 
range the various divisions of this vast population m one advancing line of even pi ogress 

“ 9 As to the piinoiples upon which the education of MnTiATmnft d fl,Tia should bB encouiged hy the State, His 
Principles on which Muham- Excellency m Council need say little here, foi they appeal to he undei stood 
naa?tai Education should be en- by all Administrations, and with ganeial consent accepted hy the peoplB — by 
couraged by the State- none moie openly than by the leading Muhamadons of India The State has 

only to apply its educational apparatus and aid so as they may best adjust themselves to ousting languages 
and habits of thought among all class bs of the people , without divBigmg horn its set maik and final pmpose — 
the better diffusion and advancement of real knowledge in India His Excellency m Council is anxious that the 
atammeut of this object shall in no class of the population be bindeiei by differences of language or of custom , 
and with this view the Government of India is very willing that thB entue body of Muhammadan [as ol Hindu] 
classic hteiature shall he admitted and take lank among the highei subjects of seoulai study, and that the lan- 
guages shall foim on impoitaut pait of the examinations for Umveisity degiBes In Bhoit, TTi* E^colloncy is pre- 
pared to listen favoui ably to any well-oonsidoied pioposal for modifying 01 extending in thosB dnoctions the 
existing educational system One measure to which the Resolution of 1871 paiticulaily adverted was the develop- 
ment of a Vernacular literature for Muhammadans — His Excellency in Council would he slow to hriiove that such 
a liteiatnre still needed oieation To this suggestion Local Governments attach diifeimg degioos of lmpoitanco 
or practicability and, on the whole, His Excellency in Council sees leason to bQlieve that wo must be cautions in 
attempting to pioceed in this directum much beyond the point we have reaohed already It is most desirable to 
frame a senes of high class text-hooks to encourage the pnntmg and publication of valuable Muhammadan works 
and to offer prizes either for good translations of foreign woiks or for ongmal studies But m icgaid to the 
pationage of what may be propBrly called literature, the exercise of it must necessarily be restuotod by the 
pressing demands of general education upon our finance, and by the difficulty of making a fair selection, or of 
dastaibntmg any money available with dne discrimination and indubitable advantage 

“ 10 His Excellency in Council has now reviewed rapidly the geneial measures which have been taken ot 
Iiooal Governm ent s to enoour- 810 being taken, for the encouragement of education among Muhammadans 
age Muhammadan Education au- The papeis before him, leceived from all parts of Butish India, show that 
0 #fdiDg to looal oiroumstanoeB the Earl of Mayo’s Resolution has succeeded m its Tn ^m ptuposo of diawing 
the attention of all Ad mmi str atxons to needs and obligations which bofore had, perhaps, not cveiywhoro been ade- 
quately lealized These needs and obligations may now be entrusted with confidence to the car o of local Govern- 
ments The Supreme Government has satisfied itself that the principles upon which Muhammadan education should 
ho supported or subsidised are dearly understood , while the conditions and late of pi ogress m this as in all 
blanches of publio instruction, the range of its opmations, and all other practical details, depend chiefly in oooh 
ProvmcB upon local circumstances, adminstrative sVi11 3 and financial lesonrooa ” * 

This Resolution together with the earlier Resolution of the Government of India, No 300, dated the 7fch 
August, 1871, which has already been quoted f foim the most nnpoi taut declaration ot tho policy ol the Govern- 
ment towards the education of the Muhammadans 

Tho purport of the above Resolution which was issued hy Hzs Excellency the Earl of Noithlnook in Council, 
Summary purport of the Gov- b 0 stated to he, “ that geneially whoicvoi tho oi rlinary vernacular ol the 
eminent of India’s Resolution country was read and written in the Hindustani or Urdu chiu actor, Hum tho 
toted^L8^J^ui^^87 f dUOat:um, Muhammadans occupied their propoi position in tho piimaiy aud secondary 
f schools founded or aided by the Stato In all provinces whoic tbjw was tho 

case, the indigenous Muhammadan sohools were nummous, aud up to a ooi tom point in a thriving condition 
They were encouraged and assisted by the Government officers , the grants-m-md were ofieiod on condition on 
the whole fauly suitable for Muhammadan requirements , and the oouibe of pnmaiy education was so shaped as to 
favour the Muhammadan at least equally with the Hindu On the other hand in piovinces whore the Mahammadans 
wme scattered and not numerous, where they mostly spoke a different language fiom that of tho majority 
of the population, or where their teaching was in a different tongue and according to entirely supaiato 
traditions, there the special arrangements requisite to meet these mrcumstanoes had not always boon organised, and 
the claims of the Mussul man c ommuni ty bad beeu often almost inevitably dost egai tied. Where tho Muhammadan 


• SeMnone from the Beoards of the Government of India (Home Department), No ODV (1886) , pp fill, 229 
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usiil n fmm nf tlic cntmtiy dialect, ho attended with others the primary Government schools for the rudiments of 
odui itimi , lint \>liei c his mothor- tongue was different in speech and in wiitten oharactei, he was natuially preclud- 
lid hiim nailing himself of this teaching The peculiar obstacles which kept him apart fiom the ordinary school 
si iin n.iluiall} crow stiouqoi as he emoiged beyond those eloments which aie common to all teaching The diffi- 
utltus film h had atistu horn these causes had nowhere heou satisfartonly surmounted The Q-ov einment expen- 
diluu on ('duration being nouessaiily limited, and insufficient foi the enppoit of two separate classes of schools, the 
linmi i n\ ai lahh was natuially bestowed too exclusively upon thoso classes that not onlyfoimed the moie nnmerons 
si 1 1 mil of flu* people, hut aero both homogeneous foi educational pmposos and moie eager to moke nee of the grant 
It w ii lniu ( vli in tlio colleges, liiglici schools, and unrvoisitios that tho ahsonco oi backwardness of Muhammadans 
wa> most ( onspiniouh Tho lopoits all agiood that the existing system had not attiacted them to the higher 
r.mui 1 ol fin 1 uiluealional oouiso, or induced thorn to peisevoro up to the point at which studies unpiess leal culture 
.uni hi. \niuig men loi sillies-, in the hcmcos and open professions * 1 1 r The Resolution then pioceeded 

fo twin c in gincial toiins ilic moasiucs adnpied m tho sovoial Pi evinces to give effort to the viows of the Supreme 
(iii\ ei nincnt kii> Tho Gomiiin-Oomtal ui Council assumed that in all Provinces wheio Muhammadans 
|,, Wt , LI11 1 r ,H,. n pvposi'il fu .ill the ihsadvant igos winch altect a loligions minority without wealth oi supeiica 
iitflui nci*, it would 1 m the spec wl r.ue oi Oovli mnout to satisfy tliemsolves that thoso ondeavoms to encouiage the 
ml in nl ion ol Muhammadans would hr [insistently mainUmod It was i ocogmsed as the paramount duty of an Im- 
pcnal Dip.ii Inn nt thus In fill up the gaps m tin* lauks of olomontaiy education, and to range the vaiious divisions 
ol tin- \asl population m one admiring lino ol even piogiess” * 

AInmiI. Ibis tune a s< p.uale kiih spoil dome was bmng earned on with tho Qovenuneut of Bongnl on the subject 
Boloimu in tho OolQU tta ol tho management ot tho Goloutto JTinbnssa, established by Warren Hostings 
Mtuh rissn in 1871 -73 in 1780, and with lofiuenoe to the status and conditions of tho Madimsa 

ami College at JFooglily supported out of an endowment boqueathed in 1806 by Mahommed Mohsm m tiuet for 
“ pious uses ” In < (inner turn with tlieso Molism funds, not only had huge accumulationa to the eaedit of the trust 
been pel mitt id to uoinue, but the funds had boon m pait appi opiiated to the benefit of a wholly difteient dess 
Tiom that lor wbieli the endowment was destined Tho Govommont of India, aoeoiimgly deairod that the whoto 
Hiib|cif ol tho application ol the funds in piomotion ot Muhammadan oducation should be fully leconsideiod and 
nlaiw mat a red lor thou disbuisoment moio in oonsonanco with tho intentions of Mahommed Mohsm The Govern- 
uiout of Bengal, in its lottos dated tho 17th August, 1873, m submitting to tho Government of India the views of 
tho Ijioutonanl-Gim'i nor in legoitl to tbo gonoial meaemos to be takon foi the piomotion of Muhammadan 
education in Bengal, put forward ooxtmn suggestions aa to tho utibsation of these funds It proposed to reform 
tho Cali ut, to. anil tho Hooglily Ifinbniw, and to take upon itself th B cost of tho non-Musalman side of the Hooghly 
College, hitherto entirely suppoitoil Leom the Mehsm lands, hnt at the same time to accept from tho funds a fear 
contribution foi tho Muih«t*a, attached to the Collogo and for special benefits to Muhammadan students studying 
m the College Aa, m the opinion of the Lioutcnant-Govemox (Sir Gooige Campboll), it would be difficult to 
justify tho devotion ot piovmiaal funds to Bpecial Muhammadan education m the province generally, while the 
Mohsm endowment supplied a legitimate means ot effecting the purpose in view, the Government of Bengal 
tnrthoi expressed its intention to dovoto the money thus saved from the Hooghly College to aid and extend 
Muhammadan education daowhoro Proposals for the establishment of new Maduwas at Dacca and other local 
ooutioH in Eastern anil Northern Bengal wore thon explained m detail, but os the MohBm funds would not he 
adrnuato to onablo tho Ooranmout to equip offioiently these new Maduuns, the LieutenanfcGovamor trusted that 
tbo Govoi unroot of India would contribute to mako up tho difference The mam questions loft for the decision of 
tho Oumnwonl of India wore (1) whether the Government of India appioved of tho proposed distribution of the 
Mohsm funds and oi the establishment of Madronos, and (2) whether the Government of India would give 
some spool il aid towards the establishment of Madrasi, m Eastern and Northern Bengal 

In reply the Govoinment of India, on 13th June, 1873, wrote to the Government of Bengal as follows - 
“ The gonorol principles upon whioh tho Lieutenant Governor desires to se B these institutions t admnuatered 

f and directed for the better promotion of high Muhammadan education appear 
IiSrupon t toe 0 MSisSS 8 £ to the Government of India to he sound, and the obstacles to working upon 
j xm8j 1573 them are not piactmally insurmountable • • • It is agreed, by common 

oonsent ♦*»■»+■ tho *"fa»nfai»n of the British Government in supporting these institutions is to give to Muhammadans 
their full slaw of high-due intellectual teaming and of sound knowledge useful to them m life, combined but not ( 

7 

a ■g 1 ( l ff p 1 «iwi ot thi Government of Inflia in the Home Deportment (iietahon), Ho dated lEth July, 18 B& 
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clashing with that Oriental omdition which belongs to their race and country And it is fllso Agreed tlmt, in 
shaping our methods to waids those ends, we aro bound to avoid, so far as may bo possible, any unwelcome abandon- 
ment of the old ways of Muhammadan 6tudy, or any slight npon the classic learning of Muhammadan Asm On 
tho conti ary, the ltupoitanoc to Muhammadans of snch studies is admitted, and then mtiiusio value as insii iimeiitH 
of liteiaiy training in tins oountiy is not under-rated 

“But the point of difficulty is also recognised by all to whom the subject is familial* [tilt's in the pi old cm 
of flaming for Muhammadans a couise of socuhu education, which is the only kind that can be grim in Govern* 
ment institutions, npon the study of a litmaturo which on so many hides of it is intimately t outlet lud mill then 
religion and doctrinal tenets 

“His Excellency in Council, nevertheless, believes that tho pioblem thus pit sink [I is capable of solution, 
tlint a course of study can be laid down which shall maintain and oucomogo the < ultiialion of Aiulm and IN i^mn, 
of tho histoiy, litui vbmo, and philosophy which those languages convey, ol then logical si stun, ami nl sm li pails 
of Muhammadan law as deal with pm ely tempoial mtoiosts, witliont compiomtsuig tlio Gn\eimiicnt. In tin siippmi 
of any peculiar school of joligions teaching 

“His ExooUoncy m Council i& willing to sanction the pichnutiauts of any plan lot rc-tonsfihilmg I hi two 
Mad* rtssas winch may (all within the limits ol those pi iilcijiIch ” k 

A ltd icloii'uig with approval to the details oJ tho pjoposals regardin'! fho iG-oigaiiisufioii nl the Mm/nt 
Application of the Mohsm ^ lu Government ol India continued mill leleieme to the Ilon'dil) in lira 
Funds towards Muhammadan tiou — 

Education in goneral in Ben- “Tho Lienknint-Oovcnini’H proposition is to s\ it lull in the uiiafer purl nl 

thoMohsin Funds limn I lie II nog lily (lollege, wlwli lias no pailiiMilai h m «i I 
claim, and to use the money Iol encouiagnig Muliaiiinuilau edinatirin dseuhcie, ippm I inning it nrrmdm« t#» mnl 
So much ol tlio piosent cost ol the Iloughly Unlluge us would lie lelt uiipiovided Ini hy this subtiar ( mu ol the 
endowment funds might., If is Hcmoui suggests, bo then dehayed by the Si ite 

" lbs Excellency in Couuoil appimes the outlines of tins puiposal, and umsideis that smile Mieh atiaum*im nf 
would be consistent with the puiposus ol tliu Mohsm endowment, and geueially .ulvintaiferuH to Miihavurjinilati 
ochicataon But, with 1 egai d to tho employment of the Mohsm lunds thus to beset liei , His K\n Henry mu.it h that 
these ate sunh valid ob|cictnjus to any Hqiai ate system ni donum mational sc Imols 01 colleges that the (loHsnmenl 
ol India prefers not to move iuithoi m that diieiticm, although thoie is no uiteiition ol disturbin'* wli it mav ill « ady 
exist His Excellency in Counnl tlnuhs that tho liternoinndmii ol Mi llmiai d, aiiilllie lumfeii.ini-Hoii inoi s 
obsci vat ionH upon lL, suggest the altuinati vo ol strengthening ceitaiu selected Hover iiiuent instiiiihou oil thin 
Muhammadan side, instead nl setting up mwones Em instance, the lug li schools 01 colleges at Chill lemig mid 
Dai co, 111 the* midst ol a gi oat Mil ham madan population, might l>o thus ic-mloicrd both in tho way of trmhnig 
Aiahioaud Puisia.ii mom thoirmghly, andoL gunoi ally eheapenmg education to Miihaiumoiiauh by srliotu ships and flu* 
like Or a portion ol Hie Mohsui Funds might go tnwuid 111 c loosing tho public gratifs-iinud td A1 uhaiii mudmi 
schools and colleges 99 f 

Tho details of any scheme which might bo wot keel out. npon this design weie left m the hands ol the Item'iil 
Govonimout As to tho inquest ioi Imperial aid, the Hoi eminent ol India consented, dnelly in view ot Sir Gem go 
Campbell’s scheme tui encouraging Muhammadan education, tn iricre«iso the regular piovmoial avignmenl by an 
annual additional grant ol Us 50,000 

On the 20th July 187.1, tho Government of Bengal foi wai (led for the information of the Clover nnient of India, 
Sir Gtaorga OampbolUs Bo- < W P7 Resolution ircnidcd hy the Lieutenant, Gnv< nmi evplmmng the 
solution rogarding measures measures which Hn George Oumpbell luid adopted rniisripiciiL on Ihc tnsf rue * 
adopted for M uhammad an lions nl tho Government oi India set Joitli above nnilthe additional assign* 
Education, 29fi July, 1873 incut of fin 50,000 The measmes proposal meliuled u Iilmnl wherue of 
soholaiithipH lor Muhammadan youths attending colleges ami valla schools, i sjieeiul 1 y lor those lads who should 
elect to pursue the oidiruu y English eourso of study and to read physu al science 

TIicbo proceeibngs wtno ic|Kiited to the Monetary of State in the despalehes marginally rmtod, f unit Uih 
A pproval by the Secretary 0TI 1;JHl Novemlior J87I1, K'pliwi us IoIIowh 

of Stateof theabovomentioned “ I fully ooncui ui Iho views staled in the ilahuruic Riwolutions rmuded by 

meaeurea, 19th Kovomber, Your Exaollouey in floimcil, under date of June flu* ihXh, and ohserve with 
18 ^ 8 ' mnoh gratification tliut tliiuiiglumt India olfoi'tH am lining iiuulu with gn«t 

* Botolwtu from tho Beoordi ol tho Oorommout of Influi (Homo Oopnrlmont), N't). 00V. (lUhO) , jip itDtf, S90. f |i» tSO, 
t Doopotfh from Homo Soportonoat, Hu 8, datod tlio 80th •Tuna, 1878 

DeupMch feoro Finoaoiol Daportmonti Ho 186, datod tho 81nt July, 1878 I 1 

Dowpotoh from Homo Bopoartaodt, Ho. 0, doted tho lit September, 1878. 
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|ui1''ium.i .uni i aim W „' K ' «r. milnii. tlio lI.ihnmumLuiB to paitake of the many bimefito of oar educational 

*)"fl III 

I a].jnnw ot llu |»i ik « t timer*, oi Ytuu Kwllmcy m Council in i elation to MnLamnudan ln 

[U Tl‘< ll 

Y.m. 1 L» .Ntii|» in (’mill'll h Jnlljf nnnio of tho many and peculiar difficulties winch sniround tho subioct 

,n " 1 11 ‘ " ,UI I'oIh iuiin . mil disc umiiwtinar insti actions to bbo Government of Bengal L appiove of 

tin ,»rl>li 1 <tif » I ,i *.<• mm 1 1 i»l IN .’iOlHIDnliuli >im Luo panted to that Government 

With min D< -p.it. Ii i.l the ],t nl Hi'pf i uibu, jon lu\c tij,ii<.uultotl to me* a loiter hem tins Lion tenant- 

«i iln* ia.aMi.es n luck lie lias .uloplod conso«|uont on yom inductions and 

tin •! i -iumn.nl Tin an umeim nts ot tlu> ljientond.iiUaovi.inor indiuite a vciy edicinl disposition 

i*t llu- ini d'is plan it at his ih-p'i'tiJ ami an intelligent appiouatiou ot the giea,t luipDitoinee of tlie whole 

liilbji'M 

I i.mnof u»K*]uflt» uidioiit *in *'\|iiuisum of wv cnitluil sat isolation -with tho caioful and comp] eto maim or in 
y, In* Ii \ imi Mm *< Ihuii v In*, di* ill with ,i rjursticm Muirmiulod with so many difficulties, and ho intimately oozmootod 
willi flit hint inf 1*14 st i ul a \ii) hum* iidiii miluuitiaJ puiUon ui llu AEajisfcy’b habjedb in India 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


MEASURES ADOPTED l*V TUB VARIOUS LOCAL GOVERNMENTS AS TO MUHAMMADAN BDTJ- 
('VTK)N UNDER TI1K GOVERNMENT OF INDIA’S RESOLUTION OF 1K71, AS STATED IN 
THE REPORT OF THE EDUCATION COMMISSION OF 1882 

TIu* nn i «Hiin k H uduplml by the v«ii miih IjiumI fSovmuneuts in mtmoqnciuo ol the abm emonhonod Resolution of 
thpNatliif MwjoN (invisnimi'iit in IK71, aiuveiy Jull> discnssi'd in thr Reputl of tho Education Commission, 
with irfimici* in Mu* hliiUhtiih ui tin* year IHSL-K2 Tho iicts uf e.uli ol tho pnnupal piovrocos have been 
separately stilted and then* iisults have «i>lsn lnH b ii indicated, Imt smee they arc contiinierl m a vciy bulky folio 
volume not iirsessible to flu 1 gitieiul leiulta, the lollowim* paiugutphs may bo o\ti acted irom it, one ol tlio mom 
object* of thin wink hemg to supply and pieseivu uramiD and lull information icgai dmg tho ptogioss uf 
English edmntinn among tin* MuInnmniuLnis, not onlyim LIlo piohimt but alho £01 tho proposes of iatulitatmg 
rclcieitee in disuiHMiig metihuinh im thu lutuic advancement oi English odaeation among that community 
“ Upon ilie leieipt nl the Resolution, of tho Government of India, tho Government of Madias invited tho 
Madras ^ ^ l0 Umvoihiiy to oonwdia whotlioi any steps nonlrt ho taken by 

it which would l>o likely to attract a loigui number of Muluimmudan under* 
graduates Tu its toply the Syndicate oipiehHeil an opinion that 6 tho 
regulation oi tlie ITmvmity nhould not ho modiiied with tho view of onoonr- 
ugiiig a pai tieular section of tho population, hut that tho Muealmanfl should 
be treated in pioeisel} the an me nianuei as ail f>tlier mhabitauts of the Madias Prosidimey,’ and while 

depluiiug the uudouhfeil IVt of the Muhauimiuhuin being hohnul tho Hindus as legoids oduoational pi ogiosa, 
they did imt sen that miy steps could be taken by tho University to modify this statu of tilings Tho 
view in Leu by the Unwlnr of 1’uhlic I toil motion was not mmo eneomugmg lie oonsidororl that tho Dopaitment 
tmil done all Lliat it i ould for Muhammadan education, and pointed out that a special concession had born made to 
Musttlnian students h> exempting them from the new jogulations wgaiding lees, The Govoimnoni of Madtaa 
was, however, eon vi net cl that thu eustmg scheme oi instiuction was fi tuned with too oxolnsivo lofoionoo to tlie 
reqummuuitH id Hindu students and that MuhumntodonB woio placed at so groat a disadvantage that tho wonder 
won, wit that tho Muhammadan olumont ui tho soliouls was so small, but that it existed at all Tho Governor m 
Otmneil, thoeoforo, nwuod oiders that tho Director should, without delay, 4 take steps with a view to the establish- 
ment of elementary sohuolH at Arcot and Hlloro, and eox responding classes m the existing schools at the principal 
eeutres of the Muhammadan population, inch as Tnbhmopoly, Ouddapah, Kumool, and poihaps Mangalore, in 


Moasuros taken in 
for Muhammadan Bdnoation 
undor tho Govcrnmont of 
India’s Xtosolution Mo. 900, 
dated 7th August 1H73 


• Soleotms iron the Bsoovds of the Government of India (Home Pepertment), Ho. 00V (188$) , pp 898, S86 
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which instruction will he given in the Hindustani language, and Muhammadan boys may thus acquire sue li a 
knowledge of the English language and of the elementary blanches of instruction as will qualify them for admis- 
sion into the higher classes of the Zillah and Provincial schools and othoi similar institutions,’ An align- 
ments weie also, without loss of time, to be mado foi the training of Muhammadan teach cis , and institution 
in Persian was to bo provided in any high school in which thoie was a sufficient number ol Mahammadriu 
students 

“ Coming to the year 1880-81, we find that the measuzos taken duiing the intoi val anil the lesults obtained 
Besults of measures for KCu- were as follows The special schools maintained b> (Jm eminent une 11 in 
hammadan Education taken in mnnbei, 7 oi them being Anglo vernacular middle schools, and I 
Madras vemaoular piimary schools Nino scIldoIh, Anglo-WMiiomhii oi uuiiui iiI.li, 

were maintainod by Municipalities, and of aided schools with a special provision ioi Musulm.m pupils, tin n* ueie 
4 Anglo-vemaculai, and 210 vornacolar Other lmluccmcnts had also boon held out to MusaliiMii ^Lmlc ids The\ 
wore admitted m all schools upon payment of half tho usual foes, seven scholarships worn spu i dly umivm! fin 
Husaliuau candidates at tho Umvorsity examinations , a special Deputy rnspcctm ol Musaliu.m mIiimjN had bent 
appointed, an elomentaiy Normal school had boon established at Madias, and the Univeisit) of M.hIi is Mill 
continued to ollot to the Arabic and Poisian laaigungos at its examinations a maximum ol m.iik% rniiiidi i ibis 
largm than that oaiziod by veinaculor languages Tho combined results o( these measures were uniuuitlv ilis- 
factoiy In place of tho 5,531 Musalmans at school in 1870-71, tlio i etui us lot JSKfhKL gi\e or <» 7 pi r 

oont of tho total numboz undci liibtructirm, while the poicoutago ol Musalmans to the fof.i) population of I In 
Presidency is only 6 pci oont The pioportion ol boys at scliuol to thus* of a school-going «i'>i n ioi Muham- 
madans 15 1, for Hindus 13 7 But it is not in uuruboiH only tliat pingi ess has been made T ikmu i lie 1 1 Mills of 
tho middle school examinations we tmd that tho puiumtago oi passed candidates Lu those esunmied was lor 
Brahmans 44, for Hindus not Brahmans, 35, for Muhammadans 41 Jn the lowei Uium i sity rx.unm ilmns, taking 
only the porcontagQ of sucoossful candidatoB to those examined, tho losults lot JKKO-hl are n| lull j saf isluefoiy, 
as the following Table will show — 



Knit isc* 


h’livsT Auis 


RiOB 

Examined 

Passed 

Pei oentago 
of passed fo 
ox.imiiiud 

Examined 

Passed 

i 

IN ic rtifmre 
ol |m» id In 
i Xiiiimieil 

Brahmans 

2, ICO 

670 

812 

480 

SHU 

60 7 

Hindus not Brahmans 

i,oqg 

260 

27 2 

173 

hh 

V»7 

Musalmans 

71 

19 

26 8 

10 

I i] 

1 

MM) 

i 


In tho Entrance examination, tho poicentago for Hindus other than BmhnuviiH and tor Musaliuajm m lints 
practically tho same It must bo romcmbei ed, however, that the pinpnition of students to populutum isalsmt 
throe times as groat foi Hindus (including Brahmans) us lor Munalinans lu the latter ruse, the |»ej rentage of 
passed candidates is oven more favouiahlo to the MiiHalmauH , but the propot turn of candidate to imputation in 
five timos as groat for Hindus (including Brahmans) as fop Musalimum Of college education, beyond tho first 
examination in Aits, Muhammadans, speaking generally, do not avail tbcmehiw at all, though then* ik m mumn 
to Happoso that the gonoral system of education beyond that Htandai d m not <w well suited to I lie Muhammadans 
as that below it Tho attendance of MuHalmans in tho vui iouh lustitiiUons, Government aided, uml unaided, 
as comparod with the total attendance, was in 1881 -82 as follows — 
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ClA'n UP I>hnmiDNH 

Total numb ai 
of Students 

Musaimans 

Percentage 

Cullout 

hns'li^h 

■ > 

1,569 

30 

17 


Oin*ufa1 


38 



lli^h Ki limits, Hnqlish 

■ 

4,836 

117 

24 

Middle 

i ii * 


LB, 553 

723 

38 


, YViuaonlai 


511 

2 

4 

Pjnu<n\ 

, Enulisli 


63,295 

4,973 

78 


„ VoiiinniI.il ■ 

a 

276,983 

19,232 

6 9 

High 

„ Bullish, finis 1 


2 



Miililli* 

19 19 i 


190 




„ V m n.tc*iilot v «ulh’ 


197 

1 

5 

Pi nmn \ 

„ Kugliih „ 


1,H97 

■ 


n 

„ Vi'iiLiiuilaP „ 


18,463 

427 

23 

Nuinul HcIioiiIh fnt Musi*« k iH . 

• 

799 

42 

52 

n 

„ MihUchsoh 

1 1 ■ 

157 





Total 

387,595 

25,547 

65 


“ Though tho MiiHnlinauH in tho Bombay Prondonoy wo rookonod in the census of 1872 at 2,528,344, or 35 4 

ju*i coni of a tutal population of 16,349,208, no loss than 1,354,781 belong to 
Moatrurea for Muhammadan ft ] ono Exoluding that Division tho pcioontoge falls to 7 3 Of the 
Bduoation taJfcon m Bombay uuinboi at bohool, 15,084, or 8 2 per cent , were Mnsolmans As in 

Madras, Ihm'fiii is tb«H iiwumalonepM whitdi called foilli the JFtosolutoon of tho Government of India existed only 
oil a hihaM wsilc* Hind, no doubt, was in a veiy backward state, and tho feebngs of the Mnsalman community 
thorn wore hliongly against tho study of English Ontof a population of 3,354,781, only 10,115 'were m schools 
known to tlic Department, and of that numbei, only 3,225, oi 31 8 per cent of the total number at Bdhool, were 
MnsulinatiH, though their prapmlum to tho rest of tho inhabitants was as foui to one Looking at the Presidency 
as a whole, the indifference of tho Mosul mans was not so mnohto education genainJly as to education in its higher 
branches Tins fact had already ongagoi tho attention of tho Department , and enquiries which were set on foot 
some two yoais before tho issue of tho Rosolntion of the Government of India showed that m the Government 
collegisi and English schools of a total of 16,224, tho Musaimans nnmbered 1,499 only The distribution was as 


follows — 

In collages .. ... 

„ high schools 

„ middle schools .. ... 


14 

59 

1,426 


Total ... 1,499 


* II ore,* the Director of Public Instruction remarks, ■ is the weak point. The Muhammadans avail themselves of our 
lower ’schools, bat do not rise to the higher schools and colleges In the list of University graduates them are one 
Mnsalman T HT-V , end two B.A ’s. I think that the leason is to bB found not m the poverty of the Muhammadan 
community (for beggar Brahmans abound in the high school), hut in thnr poverty and depressed social status 
oombmed In this matter the Brahman and Mnsa lman ere at opposite poles Thus we have in Gujarat 10 
■p ^i. in, the colleges and 20 in the high schools for every Mnsalman, but only 8 Brahmans for every Knead. 
aaa in the *»<*'»* elan, end not 9 for every Mnselmen in ike low dials schools ’ In the Government mstitatigos , 
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generally the disproportion of Musalmans to the total number at school was much less than m those aided ami 
inspected. Thus ant of 161,283 students in the formor, 14,629, oi 9 1 pex cent , woie Musalmans, while tlio lattei 
had bat 968, or 5 2 per cent , of a total of 16,413 Tlio measuios taken by tho Dnoctor, Mi Poilo, to i umi dy the 
state of things which his entpimes levculed had refoiance alike to the higlioi and tlu lowot giadosoi oil u( at ion 
The UniTBiHity having placod Poisian on tho list of languages xu wlinJi examination is liclil fui its drqices fiauc- 
tion was obtained to tho appointment of a Pl of css oi of Peisian and Aiabium tbr Ifilplmihtonc College, wlnne up 
to that time it had boon impossible, foi want of a competent tear liur, that those Languages Miould he studml 
m a scholaily manner Pciuan teacliois weio also appointed m tho Hlphmsttmc and Sni it High Ri liools B\ the 
provision af stipends and toacheib foi Musalmans m the voinacuUi training college, tin* Limmlaiiim a. is laid oi a 
supply of qualified toocheis in veinaculai and Musahnan schools In 1 egaid to low cl cdur itnni, Mi Pc de pi e^r d 
upon the Government tho necessity of unpobing town school-iatos foi clash wants, since the laics thou ulimiiist i ic*d 
by the Education Dopmtmont belonged almost o\Llnsivoly to tlio \il lag cm, and tlio sli.uo of the public gianf Ini 
vernaculax education which belonged to the towns was ton btu ill to admit ol adorpnti piuusinn lot sin h wai'i*- 
His representations, though tho imposition of those latcs was not conceded, at all events ftmueil to Mus.ilman 
seliools a fair shaiB of the vernacular giant Mi Poilo also diuw up a com so nf Pi i mail liihtxuc tmn foi the uppci 
standiunls mvomaculai schools, and iei Engl ihh and High hdi nols Tins com so was ip .i dilated I hiiii tlu ln»in- 
mng up to tho mata lculatiou standard, and so aiiangod as to piopnic Im tho study nf Pi isian as a cl i-su in tlio 
Arts Colleges Later on the number of special Musalman schools was (unsideiablj im leased, and M u 1 1 Itiirm 
Deputy Inspectors woio appomted to lnspoot thorn 1 But tho most pi mm sing leatuio in ( imiioc lion with tin pro- 
gress of Musalman education duiing the past docado * [1H7J to ISSl] 1 luis been tho hmiuitimi and ie*o*<mlnm ol 
a Somoty known as the Anjuman-i-lBlam, wluoli ibis hoped will m tunc establish anct-woik id seoulai stliooN in 
Bombay Thus Society is so impoitant that it was felt advisable to make hpui.il uilch lot its usiisUtii'e At 
present it receives a fixed subsidy of Jib 5U0 a month horn Government 11} the end ol the year lhW)-Sl tlu 
Society’s first school was faaily started Ith Hindustani anil Anglo- Hindu shim Dopaif incuts, tngi thin with a large 
class of children reading the Koran, contained in all 1U2 pupils Since then the op nations ol the Sin irlj have 
been extended ’ * 

“In 1871-72 the numbor of Musalmnnh at gchnnl, accoichng to Mr PciIi'h estiinftfe, was oi a hunt H 7 

Beanlta of measures for F C1 omit Wbe total lnuubei atsiluml, m 1HHJ-H2 tin* nunihu had iimii lo 
Muhammadan Education in 41,518, or 11 7 pci cent oL the total nuinhei at neliool Tlieie weie aim 
Bombay in ] a ^tci ycna 22,264 Muhoniumdau children m indigenous hrlmuls, wlm li 

would roaso the porcontage to 14 7 Tho distillation was as follows — 


Glass or Institution 

Total n umbci 



of 

Sliidc ills 

Mu Mil mans 

IVneiifngc 

Colleges, English .. 

175 

7 

14 

High Schools, English 

5,7111 

118 

20 

« ... 

11,257 

7HL 

5 1 

Primary „ Vornaoulai 

,118,771 

50,251 

12 5 

Middle „ English Gnlb* 

555 

a 

8 

Fnmaiy „ Vernacular „ 

U),01 7 

vm 

<18 

Normal Schools for Masters # 

1HI> 

4a 

87 

t> » Mistresses 

7,‘l 

i 

18 

Unaided Indigenous Schools 

78,755 

22,284 

28*2 

Total 

415,1111 

<18,852 

147 


* Bombay Proraoud Beport, pafo 56 , 
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“ T,ie fiJ,0 * in § TnWe tio piopoition of Ifnsalmaua to Hindns and otheia m those colleges and schools 
E^Tt^rtaken rf Benfiral tod ABSam whldl m 1871 xetnxns to the Department - 



Hindus 

M-naa.lTwn.nB 

Others 

Total 

firliuols 

140,717 

28,096 

15,489 

193,302 

Aits Colic {jl'h 

1,199 

52 

S6 

1,287 

TnrAL 

150,916 

28,148 

15,525 

194,599 


“Tims, wliilo the Miisttlmims of Beiiml wolo 32 3 pei oont of the total population, then propo rtion to the 
toliil ininihiT in schrwls known 1o tin* Jh p.utmmit was only 144 pm cent 4 This result, * lomaikb the Dueotoi in 
Ins Ri»|xiifi loi 1S7 1-72, ‘slums thutlhe ri limit urn ol Musalmanh demands much caicfu] attention They have 
lilk»n liolunil fin turns and lrqum still iliv iwlurun tuts hold out ioity ycais a^o to tho whole community, but of 
wliub tho Hindus only nvuiltd tin liisolves Sm h, liowovei, Inis boon tho pioqiess of education and the influence 
4 if tho niaiitrin iimI s>*di*tn in pi (minting sclUholp, that tlio cucDniagoiuont which was thou consider ed jubt and 
liiilit wonlil now h< lallod dmvuiiqhi luihoiy, hij 11 unites tho stonng inducement* in guueial use forty yoaie ago 
in |k |u-ld out lo MiiS'iliiifins now, l lias u little hojio uf seeing thorn drawn to oui schools 9 But if tho nuinboi of 
Musiilni.mh m tlio soliools gfiici.tlly wits gustily out ol propoi turn to tho total uambpi in tho Pi osidoncy, still moie 
COUh|»imouH was tlio dis|»iojioitirm m tho colleges, whoi© out of 1,287 students only 52, oi 401 per cont , belonged 
to tliut i an* In infanl to ITnivrasity distinctions, tho Unoctor icnwikb — ‘Diuing tho last Jive ycais, out of 
3,‘l‘Kl i*uiidnbiti*H wlio passed the Entrance Examination horn those Provinces, 132, or 3 8 pen cent only, wwe Mnsal- 
inans Thc k y might to have boon 1 un-lold moi e immei duh Out of 900 passed foi tho Fn ht Ai ts in tho bamc peiiod, 
hliiKiilnums gaiiiotl only 11, m* J 2 pet cent, and out of 429 pushes for tho BA, they giuuort only 5, or 11 pur 
mite lionet*, not only tho number of Mu salmans who puss tlio Hntianoo ih loss than one-tenth what it ought to 
bo, but this painful m let unity steadily mei oases m tho Higher Examinations Taking tho candidates goneially, out 
of every 190 who pass the Kntianco, 20 go on anil pah* tlio First Aits, and 12 pass tho B A , but uf every 100 
hlumtlniaim who pass tho Euiiamc, only 8 pass tho Kuht Aits and 3 the B A 9 Varioub causes, some general and 
sumo paitirulnr, wore assigned by tliu oflioois consulted as the obstacles which had bouod the progioss of 
education, Ixitli highoi and lower Among the genet ol causes assigned by them were tho apathy of the Musalman 
race, thru ptide, thou* religious ovoIumvgjiosh, tho love of their own literature among those of them who 
rarod lor any oduc&tum at all, tho idea so persistently held that education ought to be a fioe gift Among the 
paitumlav ciuihph, a want of sympathy butwooti Hindu teaching and Musalman pupils, a want of consideration in 
tlm ari alignments of the Education D opuitment, and, pci haps above all, tho depressed condition of the bulk of 
BungaluMunalmanH, Musalmans in the fust instance by oonversion only and not by descent In differ ont 
dogiooM of oflicicury awl with vaiymg influence according to locality, those causes combined to account for the 
baokwaidnoHH ol tho race Many ol them woio of course beyond aay immudiafco removal OtheiB woie a mattei 
oi administration, and with those* the Government of Bengal promptly endeavoured to deal 

“ On tbo i juuHtum of establishing special schools for Mubalmans, the almost unanimous opimon of those oon- 
Tho Mohsm Endowment at hxl ^& was that, with tho schools ali*oady in existence, there was no sufficient 
Highly applied to English justification for expending State funds m this dneotum The vernacular of 
Education among Muhomma- the mass of Musalmans in Bengal was known to be Bengali, and tho ordinary 
dans in Bengal. paUmltu oE tho country were held to supply the proper means of olomentary 

education Huho >ls ol all classes might be made more attractive by increasing the number of Musalmans through- 
out the various grades of tho Department m Musalman districts , and especially by encouraging Musalmans to 
qualify themselves ior tho profession of teaching by a corns© of training m the Normal schools In all ZilLt schools 
it was decided that Urdu and Arabic or Persian should bo taught up to the standard of the Entrance Examination , 
and, os a spomal ooneowwm, wherever there was a sufficient demand to justify the supply, there was to be a special 
alass to teach Arabic and Peisiau after the Musalman fashion The Persian language hod recently been included 
by tbo University among the subjects tor the F A and B A Bxaminationfl, and this it wap expected would have a 
•powerful effect m ™ "paling the number of college students. A new Code of groat-m-aid rules was about to be 
drawn up, and advantage would be taken of this to offer specially liberal terms to schools managed by Musalman*, 

* i 1 1 

■ 1 i . . 1 
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These measures for the most part had reference only to lower eduoatum In respect to the higher) the Mnsalmane 
of Bengal had. a special giierance m the appropnaticm to English education of a oeitam endowment 01 lgmally 
assigned to the promotion of oriental (Arabic and Persian) learning Of that endowment, known as the Mahomed 
Mohsm Trust, some account has aheady been given in Chaptei YI 1 To remove all cans d for complaint, the 
Lieut enant- G-ovm nor at the instance of the Supiemo Government, which added a sum of Rs 50,000 for that pur- 
pose to the Piovmoial assignment far education, declared that the maintenance of the English side of that College 
should loe a ohaigB upon the Piovmcial funds It was also decided to dovoto a portion of the endowment to the 
oneutal side, or Madiaisa, and the lemamdei to the fo undat ion of thico new Madtasbai, to the establishment of 
scholarships, and towaids the payment of the fee of Mnsalman students in English colleges and schools The 
tlnee Mathasbas wrne established at Dacca, Bajshahye, and Chittagong, and each was placed amici an Arabic 
scholar of reputB, assisted by a competent staff of Maulavis It was mtended that in each of thorn the full rouise 
of the Calcutta Madiasaa should in time be taught, English was to bo added to the com so wlioiovoi the pupils 
showed a desire to leaan that language, and at Dacca a teacher of English was at onoe appointed To tho payment 
of schohuships tenable by Mnsalmons m MadiawoB oi in English colleges and schools, thoie was allotted tliu sum of 
Bis 0,000, while Rs 18,000 went to tho payment of two-thuds of tho feos of Muhammadan pupils m Government 
colleges and schools outside Calcutta, and also to tho payment of Maulavis in those schools At the saino Lime 1 lie 
Calcutta Mach ossa was thoioughly le oigauised, aiiangomonts were madL foi tho more thoiougli teaching nt flu* 
Aiabio and Pmsian languages with a leasonable amouut of Muhammadan law , and tho balaj y ol tho Kmopcaii 
Piinmpal was laisod to Bs 1,000 a month A description of tho dwuactoi and status oi this Mudiasstt lias hern 
given olsewheie, and it is theiefoio unneoessary to ontoi mto particalars hoio A low yoais latei, a pioposal was 
made to connect the maktahi throughout Bengal with tho institutions foi highoi Muliamraad.ni Education m Cal- 
cutta and tho Mofussil The attempt, liowBver, was not successtul, and it was abandoned in lav urn of an opposite 
policy, winch was expressed in the hope that the maktals might be ‘gradually moulded into trm* piiuiAvy 
schools * Accepting the indigenous schools of tliB country in the foim in which, undci the Hpocial conditions ol 
locality, they ware most popular, the Bong al systom eudeavomed by the piomiso of Govommcnt snppoit to m- 
troduoe mto thB traditional couisa of study certain sublets of mstruotion which should bnng tho schools so aided 
into Borne i elation, moie oi less oIosb, with tho geneial systom oi education, m tho Piovmoo Tho object being to 
encourage natural and sponts&ieous movement, it followed that if in any locality tho existing system had a loliginns 
basis, thB religions character of the school should be no bai to its lucoivmg aid, piondod that it uitzodiu c*d a detain 
amount of seculai instruction mto the couiae Many hunch eds of maktahs have in this way been admitted into 
the pi unary system of Bongal 


* Tho fallowing u a foliar ococunt -"In the yeai 180fl, a Mohammedan gentleman of tho 81*a .not died, looT.no an Mt ale 
Tioldug Bo 45,000 per annum and culled Sudpur, in tho Hugh district, in tinst foi ‘ pious uses ' Tho deed of hoot appointed (no 
hruteo*, to each o(, whom ashore of the prooeedo, omouuting to ono ninth, was assigned Throe shares ol tho aomo piopoitinn 
were aimgned to certain specific objeote, we , the petfomuuoe of ooitain religions iitee and ooromouioe, tho iop,ui of m Imambmah 
or plane of worship, Ao , and the remeoning foui-mnths were dedicated to the ma.ntcu.uiDa of onrUn oelabluhmonts mi] pnymi.nl oi 
penmens Up to 1310 the estate remaned m the hands of the trustees appointed under the deed , hut m that y,u they weta arensod 
ok malversation, end, after protracted litigation, wen diuniHed in 181S Tho Government then aonstituted itself a ti antes and 
assumed tho management of the estate and tho sapenntendence of tho duhuieomenti in oonjuni tion wiUi another ttuslce unw’imU-d 
hy itself In 1817, the estate was fanned out in putnee, that is, settled m poipolmty at flvii sates with tlu lon.inle Tho amounts 
received fiem then tenants as oonaiduation for tho piUnet settlement, with the arrears which had accumulated diuing Ilium turn and 
the ouo-nmth share drawn by Qovemment as a trustee, were in 1B35 devoted to the building and endowment of an institution at 

Hugh, comprising on Bnglish Department, nesting Rs 1,780 per mensem, and an Oriental Department costing lis 1,805 pe. - r 

This appropriation of the trust funds wo. at tho time justified on tho ground that tho niointoiunoo of an education,.! 
a 1 pioiu use, 1 and so within the toaUtor’a mtontiona 

“The ooUegB was opened on the 1st August, 1883, and within three (lnys oounLod 1,200 pupils in tho Mnglish, end 300 m tho 
Onsntal Depaitmaat , the proportion of Muhommidon. to Hindus being 81 to B4B in tho former, and 138 to 81 ,n tho latter Tho 
repoits for 1888, and the few following yam, contain a full account of the pt egiess ol this institution, but nowhere docs it appear *o 
have been nfltaenUy hone in mud, that the interpretation placed on the doola.od intention, of tho founder was only applicable to 
Muhammadan education And in this .pint the College has been maintained a* it was founded, the last report shorn..* that of 
^enta « theroU. only 187 as* Muhammadans , the numbeis in tho Law Department, tho Oolloguto School, and tho Binnoh Holmd 
hsrng 5 Muhammadans te a due of 65, 87 to 808, and no Muhammadans to n olaao of 313, lo^etrvoly This remilt, hke that ef l, 
Dslhi College, hoe long been a grievance to the Unsalmau community, and during the current year special enquiry hoe been mod* 

STsV , Tr 0nan “ » MSB, was quit, adequate for theZEI 

01 ^ ani th “ tl1 ' of Pubho luetrnolion would eerinly have 

«Uh Department, hod the demand for the land of eduoatum it ofiered mormeed.” [Mtooato* m Bntuh I*dJ «sTL 
Arthur Howell, Isq, 1873, p. 41) 1 ' [MA 1864, by 
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“ The results of tlie measures taken at this time are shown, to some extent, by the very considerable increase 
Results of measures for Mu- m the numher of Musalmans under ms tmokon m 1861-82 T-nryinfl -mg the 
hammadan Education m Bengal Madiaasas, in which theie were about 1,0 DO students, the number then stood 
tin follow s — 


Class op Insiitutions 

Total number 

Number of 
Musalmans 

Percentage 

| English 


a 


2,738 

106 

38 

Colleges, j 






( Oriental 


m 

i 

1,089 

1,088 

99 90 

High Schools, „ 




43,747 

3,831 

87 

Middle „ 




37,959 

5,032 

132 

Ditto „ Vernacular 




50,441 

7,735 

137 

Pi unftiy,, „ Bojfe* 




880,937 

217,216 

246 

High Schools, Gulh’, English 




184 



Middlo „ „ 


s 

• 

340 

4 

11 

Ditto „ Vernacular 




527 

6 

11 

Pnmaxy „ ditto . 



■ 

17,452 

1,570 

89 

Normal Schools for Mastois . 

• 

• 

■ 

1,007 

55 

55 

„ „ Miskoshci 

■ 

« 

■ i 

41 



Prxvuto Uninspected Schools 

■ 

* 

a 

57,305 

25,244 

44 6 



Total 

M 

1,090,767 

261,887 

mm 


“Tho last column is important as showing how rapidly the proportion of Musalman students falls in schools 
of the* higher classes The proportion in oollegos is, indeed, even smaller now than it was m 1871 when, as pre- 
viously flUtod, 4 04 par cant were Musalmans Still, owing to the ready way in which Musalmans have accepted 
the pi lmaiy system of mHti notion thaie is a very satisfactory increase in the total numher of pupils of that race, 
which had iison ixom 28,148 m 1871 to 262,108 (including students in technical schools and colleges) in 1882 , the 
proportion of Mosul mans being now 23 8 per cent against 144 m 1B71 In each of the Madrasaaa of Hugh, 
Dacca, Rajshahye and Chittagong the full Arabic course of the Calcutta Mo&tusa is taught, and m each also 
instruction in English is given to all pupils who wish it In the Daooa Ma&tassa the course in English is earned up 
to tho Entrance standard Of 1,089 pupils m the six Madras^ as many as 322 learn English The pimlBge of 
roading at ono-third of the ordinary foes has also, by recent orders of the Government of Bengal, been extended to 
Muhammadan students of any college in Calcutta, whether Government or other Ln the case of non- Government 
colleges, «wdod and unaided, tho amount of the remissions is paid from the Piovmnal Revenues. 

“ According to the Director's Report for 1871-72, the proportion of Musalmans to the total number in schools 
Measures for Muhammadan tecogmsed by the Department was 17 8 per cent, and as the proportion of 
Education taken in the North- Musalmans to the total population of the Provinces was only 13 5 per eent», 
Western Provinces x t could not be asserted that m regard to education generally they were m a 

backward state In the colleges and m the upper classes of the high schools, their numbers were not m the same 
high proportion, though in the Enkance examination of 3870, 21 out of 175, or 12 per cent , were Musalmans In 
the reply made by the Government of the North-Western Provinces to the Resolution of the Government of India, 
it was maintained that the anthenkes were doing all that could he reasonably expected for Muhammadan litera- 
tore and education, and since Persian was in 1871 included among the subjects of the higher University exaxmna- 
kons, the M u s almans can hardly complain if they have not taken full advantage of the facilities offered them in 
respect to the higher as well as the lower education On the four points of the Rasolukon, w, the encouragement 
of the dasswal and vwnaoular languages of the Musalmans in all Government schools and colleges, the appoint- 
21 
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tnent of Musalman teachers, the assistance of Musalman schools by gronte-m-aid, and the enooumgcmont in he 
given to the oiBation of a vernacular literature, Mr Griffith, then officiating as Dnectox, submitted a lull and 
interesting Report In this ho showed that Persian and Arabic held a due place an tho colleges and zalla schools, 
that the farmer was taught m tlie tahnh and in some of the hnlkabandi schools, that of 30 Deputy Iuhpti toih, 15 
were Musaknans, that of the iaHmh teachers m the Meeiut Circle, whole thoro was the hugest piupoikon of 
Mnflalman pupils, 76 wore Musalmans against 65 Hindus, that piuos to the value of Rs 5,000 weie annually 
given to encouioge the foixnotion of a yomacnlai literature, that tho bettor class of Miisalm.ni schonls abcadjr 
leoeived liberal gi ants-m-aad, and that tho lower oi indigenous schools failed to obtain tho Mine assistance only 
because they lesonted the visits of GoTcinmont officials and i elected advice when olicied The (Uipfipnlni ify of 
Government education with the Musalmans was accounted foi on voiious grounds Thus 1 the Alus.ilmausol India 
object to the study’ [ of geography ] c and think that thBU childxonaiometely wasbugtimeinacf|iin ms» ml ni mat hi n 
about countries which they will nevox see They think, too, that TJidu, as a language, licitlui rcijuiies nor 
deseive" study by a Musalman, and that Peisian and Aiabic oio tho only tongues whuh aie wmdij oi their 
cultivation Halkalandi and tahah schools aie now looked upon with more favom as Pcisuu, and, hi some cases, 
Arabic, has been admitted into tho scheme ot studies , but thoy will not bo thoTOuglil\ popular willi tin people ol 
Islam unless great propondeiance is given to classical studies, aud geography, and some othei Mibjif is ,ne altoge- 
ther excluded So violent a change in the system of msti action is, of com ha, oat ol the question It would lie 
nniau to the great majonty of the students, and would not advance tho tine inteiests ol tho nuuuiiij * 

“ The following Table shows the proportion of Musalmans m 1881-82 to the total number of students in the* 
Results of measures for various institutions oi the Province — 

Muhammadan Education m 
the North-Western Provinoes. 


Class op Isbxitdtxohs 

Total numbor 
o[ Student* 

Musalmans 

Pummtago 

Colleges, English 

• a 

a • 

• i 

223 

29 

130 

„ Oriental 

a 


■ i 

444 

17 

38 

High aud Middle Schools, English .» 

f for Boys 


sea 

4,273 

697 

163 

1 » Girla 



62 


« mm 


ffai Boys 

a 

sea 

3.2G7 

662 

202 

„ ,, „ Vernacular 






l » Qu-lfi 


see 

6 

s 

• 

Primary Schools, English . 

a 


• it 

9,852 

2,022 

205 

„ „ Vernacular 


■«a 

SIS 

144,373 

19,339 

13 it 

„ „ English, fax girls 




6(54 

• 

•• 

* „ Vernacular, „ 

••a 

mm 

M 

5,990 

1,616 

20*9 

Normal Schools for Masters 

• 

a 

• 

239 

41 

IK 1 

„ „ „ Mistresses 

* 

a 

a 

63 

SIS 

• 

m 

Total 


• s 

169,476 

24,426 

1441 


u It appears, th e n, that neither in the proportion of Musalmans at sohoel m 1871-72, nor in the ondoavours 
Independent efforts .made 811,00 ^courage a further odvanoe, was there any great cause for 

by the Muhammadans of the reproach* On the other hand, there was great cause fur hopeful anticipation 
North-Western Brovin oss for m the movement set on foot, about this time, by curtain of the Masshnan 
Rnglish Sdu o&tum. gentry of the Brovanoes If dissatisfied with tho scanty prqgiwss made by 

•then: mm m the higher education, rtheir dissatisfaction was as much with themselves as with tho they 

neglected* But rt sms net of that hand which contents itself with queruleas fault-finding BeoognUay the evil, 









MUHAMMADAN ANGLO- OBIBNTAL OOLLHGS, ALTGARH 1G3 

thesQ Muqalman gentlemen "were determined to discover the remedy, and, led by Manlavi Sayyrd Alrmn.d Khan,* 
whose life has be on one long devotion to the cause of liberal education, they formed themselves into a society 
with tho primal y pm pose of ascei taming the specific objections felt by the Musalman community towards the 
education ottered by Government, and of ascei taming the kind of education which would be weloomed in its place 
It was plain to them that a letum to the old methods of Onental instruction was impossible Much as they might 
voneiate the Uadi turns of tlioir forefathers andpiize the treasures of a copious and elegant liteiature, the Society 
hold that the only education which could hi mg thBir race into harmony with the civilisation aiound them, and so 
reRtoio it to a position of influence, was an education frankly acknowledging th.B advance of science, catholic m 
its sympathies with ail that was admirable in the literatnie, histoiy, and philosophy of other countries, bioad m 
its outlines and exact in its studies At the first, as might be expected, this very liberality was the danger which 
thioatonod tho under taking To appeal to the Musalman community at laigB upon principles so much at 
vaiian.C/ 0 , not with the Muhammadan leligion in its essential doctrines, but with the Muhammadan religion 
as intci protod by tho majoiity of those who held it, was to stir up active antagonism Well aware of this, 
tho Socioty yet hoped foi ultimate tnumph For some timo the suppcit they obtained was grudg mg Slowly, 

liowovei, tho opposition slackened m the facB of the peisistent courage of tho yBt small band of lefoimeis Men 
of eminence, like the late Sn Salar Jung, came forward with snppoit valuable not only m its material shape, but 
m its influonco with those to whom a great name was a great secuiity The personal character of the loaders of 
tho movoinent vouched for its disinterested arms Unreasonable ferns gave way befoie a closer view of the iliBaded 
innovation Some of tho fiercest opponents of early days were oonvoited into waim partisans Princes and Nobles, 
Mu s a lma n and Hindu alike, enrolled themselves as patrons of the project, and ottered munificent endowments to 
tho contemplated college Noi was libeiality altogether wanting on the part of Englishmen The handsome dona- 
tion of Rs 10,000 made by the Earl of Noithbiook founded a system of scholai ships called aftei bis name, and 
among other benefactors woio Loid Stanley of ALdorloy, the Earl of Lytton, Sn William Mnn and Sir John 
Strochoy Thnteen years have now passed since the Society met to shape its scheme , and it may well be doubted 
whether the most sanguine of those who then devoted themselves to then task looked forward to the lapid success 
which they have lived to witness The noble college now fast nsing at Aligarh bids fair to he the nval 
of the Government colleges m tlieir best characteristics , while m some of the most important principles of education 
its auponoiity is manif est Of the progress aliDady made we have given some account m Chapter VI t But there 

• Now, Sir Byod Ahmed Khan, Bahadur, K 0 0 I , Hon LL D [E3din ) 

t “ Tho ouonmabanicw that gave nee to the foundation of the Muhammadan Anglo Ouantal College at Aligaih are thug 
described in a lottei fiom tho Honourable Sayyid Ahmed Khan, Bahadur, Honorary Seuretaiy, Muhammadan Anglo Oriental 
College Fund Oommitioe, to the Dueotoi of Public Insfci notion, North Western Provinces, dated June, 1881 ‘It will he auffloient to 
Bay t ha t a body of influential Muhammadan gentlemen, who intei sated, themselves m education, being mournfully aware of the 
backwardness of tho Muhammadan population m the matter of flnglieh Education, regarded the onoumstanoes as a great evil, not 
only to tho immediate moral, sooirl, and political welfare of thoir own do religionists, but to the country at lugB Their enquiries 
roused the most serious apprehensions in regard to the fa tare of their oo religionists under the British, rule, and thoy formed 
themselves into a Committee to raise fands for establishing the present OollegB Tho original object of some of the supporters 
Of the Oommifctoo was to confine the Oollege to the Muhammadans for whose special benefit eduoational facilities were to be provided 
But so much good will, sympathy, and geneioqity were displayed by the Hindoo nobihty and gentry, that the Committee m 
establish ing tho College doolarod it open to Hindoo students also, especially as the oumoulum (beyond religions instruction) pursued 
in the College suited Hindus ind Muhummodans alike, and the former showed a readiness to join the Oollege In the matter of 
scholarships, pnsos, and other oollege rewinds, the rules of the oollege show no partiality to either Hindus or Muhammadans, whilst 
tho oommittoe h m pi ended separate boarding-houses for Hindu students The oollege is conducted upon the most advanced principles 
of toleration, aud whilst tho immediate oontiol of it is vested in a European Principal and a Emopean Headmaster, the staff of 
Professors and Teocheis oonnsts of Hindus and Muhammadans The committee can congratulate themselves upon tty mroumsbmoa 
that they have novor observed the smallest indication of any feeling other than friendly spuib between the Hindu and Muhammadan 
students, aud they aie sinoprdy oonvmoed that the college [though naturally a place of exceptional attraction to Muhammadan 
students ) may, os an educational agency, be regarded as suited alike to Hindoos and Muhammadans* The committee foimod for 
the collection of funds began its work in 1870, endup to the present time the amount realised is something over thiee laklis of 
topees, exclusive of the oontubutiohe to the building fand Tho annual inoome of the oollBge is Bs 84,000, while the expondituie 
for the last year exceeded the income hyBs 2,588 Fully to oairyoutthe scheme of the college, it is calculated that the income 
must bs raised to Bs 60,000 per annum , but it may reasonably be expected that the Government will before long And it possible to 
increase the amount of its giant m ud (now only Bs 6,000 out ot Bs 84,000), aud a considerable additiou will aoorao from the feee 
as eoon as a larger numbor of quarters is completed for the residence of boarders For the college buildings, including 184 rooms 
for boardara, ft eum of Bs. 5,81,000 will ultimately be required, and of this Bs 1,62,988 has already been subs cubed At present the 
tnuldmgp completed consist of eleven class rooms, and one central hall , twenty five rooms for first class boarders, end forty nine for 
tbs* of the second clast, a, house tor the headmaster, ft small dispensary and some temporary boardinghouses Besides 
gu foundations of the' entire oollege have been sank, a park has been lead out, and the wall on one iide of the 
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are features m the constitution of the Aligarh College which deserve further notice Among tho reasons \\ Inch arc 
said to have detailed, the Musalmans fiom accepting the Government fiystom, wc h*wo moniionod tho alihcncr* oi all 
religious instruction and the scant attention paid to moiality and manners It is brio tluit flu* Align h College* 
as belts its special excellence Bohgious instruction is a pait of the daily oxoicise, and places nf i\«iiship are to lj<* 
among tho college buildings The picnib Musalman, theiofoio, has no foir that his smi will mow up Ciiiolw* <d lus 
ancestral faith 01 ignoiant of religions ti nth His mind is at rest, also, on tlio quihtirm of moi.ilitj and goml 
manneis Foi lewdenoe in college is compnlsoiy npon all Btndcutb coming hem a clisi Hire, .nirl a healthy clM'iphru* 
varied hy healthy omnsemont pieservcs much of tlio influence of home lilo, wlnlc fohtt i im» anunlmes^. ol eh.iraetoi 
which homo life would fail to give The impel lanoo oi tlm college, huwovoi, is not conlineil tn i In speei d n itmr 
of the education it offoids Politically its million oo 1 h gi eat and will hogioatoi , foi it i*. the Iimi i*usnm oi 
independent Musalman effent whioh the countiy has witnossod smeo it came undui Itutish inh Tin* AImmiiIi 
Somoty lias indeed set an example which, if followed to any Lugo extent, will solve tin problem nt ii.itnuuil 
education , and it is diihonlt to speak in words of too high piaiso ol those whoso labours have Ik i»n su s(i i uuiui'i, oi 
to ovoiiato the value of the ally which tho State has gained in tlio cause nf education nnd adv iiuvim nf 

“ On the iccoipt oi the Besolution of the Govonmiont oi India, omjnii ics wc le made as tn tlie esii'id. In vvbieh 
Measures for Muhammadan the Musalnians of tho Pmvince had availid IheiiHelves of flu uliuMfum 
Education taken in the Punjab oiiaied thorn These enqiunos showed that >U !l per mil ol flit* Inial riumbi r 
of pupilb undo? lnstiuotion wmo Mnsnlmans Taking each class of School hepiuatc 1}, tin* puieiifaye m (ihvitii* 
mont village solioolh was in highci vmuacnlnj belmolh 30, m middle English m IuhiIs fiuiu 21 In *2H, in bijdier 
English schools 2D, and m Colleges 5 In tho Distncts oast of the 1 mrr JlioUin the inimhet ni Miis'iIivmii Mtnli rdn 
was almost in exact piopoitiun to the total Musalman popnhtum, while in many ul the Disftn Is id Ihu Delhi, 
Hmsai, Amhala and Amntsai* Divisions tho pmeonUgo m solioolh of all (lasses whs cniisiihtiihly Jilmve (Im mho 
which tho Musalmans boio to tlio total population On the otlioi hand, m the Jh'injat find Pesliawai Divisionx, 
where the Musnlmons formorl more than 90 poi coni of the whole population, thru pi open tmn to llu* lolal uumisr 
at schools was only 55 per cent , and so completely in many iiarta hod education boon disi cgimleil by them, that 

college gnrandB his boon finished Beginning with ibont 20 stailpnt* in June 1H73, (he srliool amJ i<illi*pn nna cwitom 
nearly 800, of whom 29 sio in the tattm dppaibmonb Smcn 1877, fifty hvo cuirlirl ita* ti.mi prmo up lot Lhti Kui miter* titumi- 
nation, of whom 88 hive puaed, 1U out ot 17 hnvo mu ooedod iil tlio F \ (lining tho (him yi»us tin ( olli gy It 1 1 Ihimi *il|jhih*il 
up to thit sfcmcUrd , and tlioio otb now 8 aUdonti loiding lui the B A dcgioc Ah oirfinalJv cnimtiluti if, (lie rnllupf |u«i im» 
dapaitmonta, tho English and the Oriental In tho fomai, all sabjoata wno taught m Htiglish , Aiahn, I'pihlui oi SuiwJLnf, lying 
taken np ai a ‘seoond language,* in tho Uttoi, exthor Anbio or Pushtu wiw studied fox its litrruLnin, eluhi lusloi y, gto^mjihy, 
nuthematios, do , weic tanglit in Uidu, and Unglieh hooame tho ‘second lm^ango * But this Uppaitiuent, wlneb hns nevui attt noted 
ainy studonts, xnd now nnnibexs 16 only, will probably be iboliahod bofoio lciup At tlu* limil of the oullegn is a Kmoprnn Pnnnpa, 
with bo von Native Pxofesaors, threo of whom mo Mart ora of Arts in tho Oaliuita Umvoxnity , tlio si liool him u Huiopism lb ndmurter 
sovon Nativo Bnglibh reiohwa, and sit Arabic, Peiuon, and Hindi Toodiois In sehuliu ships thu mlk^fn uw.uM Hm 8,7(>l during 
the part you 01 these, some woro from porminont ondowmonbs foi special piuinwnH, Hindi ha l he I'uluila anil the Noitlilirunk 
Bchelarslups, uoriP horn yeoily donations by private gentlemen, anil sanui horn tUn college uicomn lhiligious iiiHfiiieliuii ih <r iw . n ^ 
Sunaw by a Bunn* Teiolioi, to Bhws by one ol their own sect, in nithor Ai ibic* or Pet sum, u'l'ouhng its bhn mm lungiui"" or tin* nlliur 
has boon dhoson by tho studont for lui eollnge course f nnd tho maiugutg rommittoo is willing that wmilar niHlxurtimi alum Id Is* p'lvnn 
to Hindu studonts in thou own aiorod books The business of tho eollego is manned hy two eommitteeH, ono, eonijioMi d u( Niititu 
and European geutlomon, do.iling with matters of irurti notion only , tho otbor, oomposnd untiroly ol Native genthmien, wlm li regulntiur 
thegonoial oenoorni oi tho institution Much of tho popnluity of tho oollogo is duo to tho piovisum fm the residence of studnntt 
belonging to fimilios of the upper olassos Tho rooms of tho iirst oIubh boordois are sottiwly less eomlorlaMo limn (hisiu of aa 
tinder giaduato at Otford oi Cambridge, uml tho Mnsnlmons take thoir moals toffoLhoi m a dining lui 11 To a iitsb ehrns IhsihImi tho 
cost of living at tho collogo is about R* 300 a yo ir, whioh luolndes lent, board, nodical uttondanoo, ami tuilum (i m a Hinmiul <,\mm 
boarder pays about Rs 100 Of tho two classes thoro wero, m 18bl 83, 171 in rowlonco, of whom if> wem llmdiiH Al. the* <mtm% 
the nnaorUkuig mot with very groat opposition from many Musulutaus of tho old scliool All hoiIk of rumouis wore nymul ahrwvd 
ts to the chaiactor of tho institution and tho hotoiodoxy of tho Hujipmteis Foitunatnly, howevui, tho oriKiiiHtor of the Hrhcnui, 
the llon’ble Sayyul Ahmed Klun, whs noli to bo daunted by opposition, or dotonod by want of sympathy In the iwUhmil of tlio 
more liberal minded of bis co xoligiomsfcs lie held tho highest pluoo , and his porwirmnneo was befoio long Ktwnrdod by tlio hearty 
m operation of poworfnl fnonrls Ohicf among thoso who oazuo forward to lus suptsut wos Hu halar Jang, Prime Munster to tho 
Nimm His load was followod by many mfluontial Mnsnlmans m all ports of the country i ami though thu uollcgii IuiuIh stu at 
present wsnfiuient for tho oomploto wmking of tho sohemo, tho number of studonts is now limited chiefly by tho want of amunmodo* 
turn If, tbon, the Mualmnns are to bo reproaohod for not having availed thomsDlvos at an earlier fltngfi el tlin honofils of the odu- 
catim offered them by Government, they have certainly sot an oxomplo to tlio gonorallty of tlio population by fomulmg osyfl 
maantaiung, almost without State aid, a college in somo rsspooti suponor to any educational institution in India, end onn which Mm 
fair to be ot the greatest impertsnoo from a political as well as from on educational pout of view,"— (Report id the Edncata 
Oo m m m mn, 1968 ) pp fl86h86$)» 
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it would be a considerable time before the schools, whothei Government or aided, could Bxpoct to attract any large 
nuinboi of pupils Simultaneously with thesB enquiries, the Government of the Punjab consulted a laige number 
of gentlemen as to tlie necessity of any special measures, other than those which had already been taken, for the 
fin flit idiico ol education among the Musalmans Among those consulted were thB Members of the Senate of the 
Pmijtil) Uiuwji sitv Coll ego, and English and Native officers, both Musalmau and Hindu The replies received 
almost unanimously dupiecated any such measures The Muaa.lTna.Ti mBmheis of tha Senate recommended, indeed' 
a hjktom nl special boholoi ships, and would be glad to see moral and reli g io us instruction given in the Government 
schools , but the jr win o unanimous in doolnimg that no religious prejudices existed among the more enlightened 
cliiss(»s aganiht the education afEoided oithei in the Government or in +bp Mission s cho ols, ^b ^ f. n n nTinrign p no- ^p 
needed in the* com so of study, and especially that there should be no restriction upon thB study of English. In 
104111 (1 to ihc establishment of aided schools, the Government of the Punjab point od out that the matt 01 was very 
nuuh 111 the hands of the pooplc themselves , but that if any exertion weie made in that direction, it would meet 
with hbeial encouragement from Sovernmont, and that in such schools it would be for the managers to provido 
whatever lchgums m&ti notion they thought fit So for as the Mnan.iTn a.Tip had sh o wn an i pilifl‘Pfi * M ioe ) to tho 
education oiiciod them, that was ascribed by the Government to tho dispropoitionate attention given by them to 
tcligioTiH studios, to a pioicionce, qh moio pincrtaca], £01 the oourse of study in indigenous schools, and to the 1 m- 
po\ ciislimoiit which was said to have of touted most Muhammadan familios of note That, as a class, the Musalmana 
had boon subjoct to nny special disabilities, was emphatically demod, and the conclusion drawn fLom the geneial 
body of evidence wont to show that the suggestions made by the Government of India had idioady been adopted 
in the Punjab No special measures, therefore, have since been taken, but the percentage of Musalmans at school 
has ltson since 187J-72 Lrum 34 9 to 98 2 , and thB mmoaso has been in the highei lathci tbim m the lower class of 
school b Tho tallowing Table gives the statistics for 1881-82 — 


Glass op Institutions 

Total number 
of Students 

Musalmans 

Percentage 

Colleges, English 



103 

13 

12 6 

„ Oriental , 


• 

122 

71 

581 

High Schools, English 



453 

91 

200 

„ Vernacular 

• 


132 

64 

48 4 

Middle Schools, English 

■a* 


2,671 

703 

263 

„ Yoinocular 

• 

a 

2,704 

935 

345 

Pi unary Schools, English 

a 


23,019 

7,176 

311 

„ Yea noc alar 

s 

» 

70,641 

26,378 

401 

Mnl Ale Schools, Gills,’ English 

a 

t t 

8 



I’muaiy „ ,, 


a 

141 

2 

14 

„ „ Yoinocular 

• • 

a 

9,066 

4,235 

46 7 

Normal Schools lor Masters 



220 

J01 

45 9 

„ „ Mistresses 

* 

• 

138 

59 

427 

Oontiol Training College 

a • 


58 

16 

27 5 


Total 

a 

109,476 

41,844 

382 


11 Tho following Table shows tho proportion of Musalmans to the total number at school in 1871-72 — 
Measures for Muhammadan 
Education taken in Oudhu 


Cuss op Institutions 

Total numb or 
of Stadonis 

Musalmans 

Poi oentage 

("Higher Schools, English 

2,340 

030 

27 0 


Middle ditto ditto and Yemaoulsr 

7,390 

2,732 

36 9 

Govshnmbnt 

Lower ditto Vernacular 

31,525 

6,235 

19 7 

Female ditto ■*■ 

1,908 

1,<»72 

561 


^Normal ditto ... 

187 

71 

380 


’ GDliGgO aa« a «a i 

720 

195 

270 


Higher Schools, English 

Middle Class, English and Yeraaonlar 

Lower Schools, Vernacular 

200 

37 

185 

Aidkii 

8,963 

1,222 

993 

200 

249 

168 


JTamalo Schools ... ... 

451 

252 

55 6 


Torn 

49,926 

12,417 

248 
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ENGLIfln EDTJCATTOH IJT IKDTA. 


“ Tlufl Table is, in itself, enough to show that the education of Muealmans in Ondh had not been nr'jlcc Ini, 
and that the Musaknans were fair from indifferent to tho advantages hold out to them Tho couise nf nt tidies, 
indeed, was Urdu-Persian intliei than Hindi-Sansknt If any Bootiou of tho community had cause foi coin plaint, 
it was the Hindus But, m leality, they had nD gnevanco, foi, TJidu being the language ut the Courts and 
Government service being to tbo vast majority alike of Hindus and Musal mans the gt out incentive to cd uc.it mu, 
the rBqunementB of all woio best met by tho adoption of TJidu as a medium ol msti notion Persian was also 
taught m tho schools, and was a study popular with tho bcttei class of MuBoJmans Foi Ai iliu tlnno seemed to hr 
littlo 01 no demand To know tho Koian by heait was, indeed, ns m othoi parts of India, the he ginning ol wisdom 
In most ensofi it was also the ond Facilities foi the study of Aiabic as a language wine abundantly idleird m die 
Canning Collage, Lucknow, at which, however, though ‘situated m a city crmtunimr 111,7)7 Muhammadans, oi 
about 9,000 Muhammadan boys of a schnol-qning ago, thoio aio but 141 Musal man students* That number, the 
Du ector had nn doubt, might he incicasod by hundieds, p oi haps by thousands, by the nllei rd stipends, <u even 
of daily lations of food Such students, liowovei, ho confessed, would not be attiat led b\ tin Indent Oi until 
lituratxu o, nor would they continue tlieir studies if moie advantageous nuupatiim ofltud itsell Towards ‘tin 
creation ol a votnaculai bteratuie,* ox, as tho Duectox muio accurately puts it., ‘the provision oi a suil.ibli* litera- 
ture * i oi Musahnans and Hindus, something might bo done But e it seems to me, 1 wrote the Dueitor, ‘that 
special moohmory for tbo piodnction of school-boob*, and lor tin? reward ol native authors, is rer[iiind At 
present no such machmoi y ovists Tho Government of India, I believe, are nliaid lest tin wmks piodmid hv 
translators should not bo popular and i umam unsold So at piesenl authors ( an only he erinmr.e'ed b\ llu pm* 
chase of thou books, for piusos oi spooiol rowairU Butthuio is no mnduneiy even to estimate the value nl the 
books submitted, tho books are toxwaidod to the Dn ector of Pnblic Instruction, and he must, in addition In Ins 
other multifarious duties, go over oaoh book presented, .mil aieuiately grut’o its niei its, oi lui uu) tall iipnn amn 
of hit suboi dinates as hard-woikod as lumsoU, to assist rn tho cntuism nf hooks submitted loi puhluidimi jMme- 
over, many, nay most, of thoeo who wuto and adapt books lui srluiol use are either not anjuainLed at all with 
Western science and art, or at best have but a superficial uc‘rpiamtaiu '0 with these f»ub|eets Thus, the IjihAh that 
are printed follow a steicotypod Eastern gr oovd, or aao uurdrornatir and bald versions ol some lulling English work. 
If a special office for tlio examination and publication of works m Hindi, Urdu, Pei sun and Bengali o won estab- 
lished, and this office wore connected with the Educational Departments nf Bengal, the North- Western Pi m mens, 
and the Pun|db, and weio under tho contiol oi some one ot theso Dep,utrueutH, I cannot but think that u bet lei 
class of liteiatuio would be pioduood than undor the pi r sent system 9 
ik The following is the comparative Tablo for Oudh in 1881-82 — 


Clash nr Institutions 

Total numbei 
ol Htuderiis. 

MiiNaluiiiiiH 

Pem uhijje 

Colleges, English 

12t> 

7 

A A 

„ Onental 

113 

ftl 

•I.-, i 

High and Middle Schools, English 

1,0HI 

10ft 

IM1 

n » » Vomaoular 

r>30 

m 

SAU 

Primary Schoola, English 

4,3HH 

1,317 

300 

» n Vurmvculai 

4f),«D!) 

0,1-141 

20 ft 

„ „ Girls,' English , 

3.10 

ISO 

41ft 

„ n » Vuuiaoular 

1,722 

1,0H0 

027 

Normal Schools for Hoslozs . „ 

07 

11 

ItJ-i 

„ „ lor Misti essos 

6 

• 

SI 

Total 

■ - ... 

64.28H 

12,400 

22*H 

Ei 


— — 
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CONCLUSIONS 01 1DUCATC0N OOHHIS0ION ON VUEAMHADAJT EDUCATION 

<£ Tn the Cential Piovmcos the Mugaknone formed only 2 5 per cent of the toted population, but they were as 
Measures for Muhammadan a kve to the importance of education as the rest of the community In 
Education taken in the Cential the highor schools, especially, their attendance was good, and orders had 
Provinces, Mysore, Ooorg, and already heon given that classes should be opened for the study of Arabic 
the Beiois Poisian in all 7illa schools in which thei e should be a sufficient dftmanH The 

Obicf Commissioner did not think that any luither measures were necessary In Mysore the general state of 
Muluniniailan lmIui al ion was veiy backwaiil and unsatisfactory The Chief Commissioner was of opinion that 
I1iii(lii<it ini schools should ho established wherever a reasonably sufficient number of Muhammadan pupils were 
fmlht wiling to attend thorn , that Hindustani masters should bo added to the exibtmg schools of all descriptions 
win icvei a class of pupils in that language could bo foimed , and that the subject of tbe provision of suitable 
school-books should be duly considered The question of Muhammadan education had already engaged the 
anuwiA filU'Jition of the Chief Commissioner, who had repeatedly uigod upon that community the necessity of 
taking Imtbov advantage of the facilities oltoied thorn, if they wished to keBp pace with the progie&B made by 
otliw classes Tlio Muhammadans of Cooig weio genoially in very poor cnrcumstauoos, and quite in different to 
the iMluration of then children The only measure which the Chief Commissioner thought practicable was to 
ftiUhlish an ofliurnt (Lnduslam class at Meikaia, in connection with, or independent of, the central school, and the 
Diiuotw of Public Instruction had boon instructed to make enquiuos as to how this might host bo done The 
MuHf&lmniH of the Assigned Districts of Haidcrabad wore, it was stated, hut few in number and depressed m social 
and nitnllortual condition l datively to the otkee clabsos of the people It had always been one of the objects of 
the LulmL Admiuistz ation to introduce into the ianks of the Commission a certain number of Musalmans 
Measures had also boon recently adopted fox promoting tlie spread of education among that poition of the commu- 
nity, but it was too early to judgQ of thou results ” * 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


CONCLUSIONS AND BECOMMBNDATIONS 07 THE EDUCATION COMMISSION 07 1882, ON 
SUBJECT 07 MUHAMMADAN EDUCATION —REPOSTS 07 THE LOCAL GOVERNS! 
THEREON — VIEWS 07 THE GOVERNMENT 07 INDIA UPON THE SUBJECT 
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The account of the various measures adopted by the Local Governments, in consequence of tbs Resol 

tho Government of India on tbe subject of Muhammadan education, 

1871 and 1873, which has been given m tho Report of the Education 
non of 1882, from which mfoimation has boen incorporated in the p* 

Chapter, woe tho basis of tho conclusions arrived at by tho Commission i 
sub] cot And it was in viow of those eondusions that tho Commission 
oooded to mako certain dofimte reoommondaiaons for promotion of educating 
among Muhammadans. Those oondusions sod rocommendations will he pia*'*' 
lontly quoted , hut in the meaatuno it is important to realise exactly the results of the progress of English eduoa- ( 
among Muhammadans as indioatod by the venous Statistical Tables, for the years 1881*82, which have been 
quoted in the preceding Chapter from the Report of tho Commission 7or the sake of dearness, and as hearing 
Upon the mam subject of this work, tho following Tabular Statement has been prepared, by taking the figures given 
In the abovem rationed tables and making calculations from them, so far as the attendance of Muhammadans, in 
Colleges and Schools teaching the English language, is oonoemed . — 


Condition of ^ w giieii Bdu* 
cotton among Muhammadans 
in Colleges and Schools, as 
i ffl i<iin«.tad by the statistics of 
1881-62, in the Report of tbe 
Education Commission of 
•1889* 


• Report o t the Mapetom Oommuwum d U88, petes. 180-70, pp. 4S4-06, 
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Table thowng the Attendance cf M tuahnane tn the vattoue Educational Institutions, Government, Aided, and Unaided 

as compared with the total attendance tn 1881-89 


Pro yin eras 

Class of Institution 

Total number 
of Students 

Mnsalmans 

Percentage 


I 

Colleges, English 

1,369 

30 

17 

Madras 

K 

High Schools, „ 

* 

4,836 

117 

24 


1 

Middle „ „ 

18,553 

723 

3b 



Total 

25.05B 

870 

34 


i * 

Colleges, English 

475 

7 

1 1 

Bombay 

■ 

High Schools, „ 


118 

20 



. Middle „ „ 


781 

S 4 



Total 

20,463 

DOG 

ii 



Colleges, English 

2,738 

106 

38 

Bursal 

m 

High Schools, „ 

43,747 

3,831 

87 


k 

. Middle „ „ 

37,959 

5,032 

132 



Total 

84,444 

8,909 

10 6 


/ 

Colleges, English 

223 

29 

130 

K-W Pboyihces 

■ 

High Schools, „ 

| 4,273 

607 

163 



Middle „ „ 





Total 

4,496 

726 

103 



Colleges, English 

126 

7 

05 

Ovdh 

x 

High Schools, „ 

j 1,081 

105 

160 



Middle „ „ 




Total 

1,2D7 

202 

— r _ "■ 

16’ 7 


/■ 

Colleges, English 

103 

13 

12 6 

Punjab 

■ 

High Schools, „ 

453 

01 




Middle „ „ 

2,671 

703 

263 



Total 

3,227 

807 

25 D 

l 

All thb abovj PBOvnrOBb 

f 

Collogue, Engluh 

5,334 

192 

3*6 


l 

High and Middlo Schools, Engluh 

1,33,561 

12,286 

92 



(band Total 

1,38,895 

12,480 

84 






















































to the low percentage of Mu- 
hammadan students m English 
Collegos and Schools as oom- 
purod with the percentage of 
Muhammadans in the popula- 
tion 
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It will bo observed in this Table that with the exception of the North-Western Provinces, the peicentage of 

Noticeable points in regard Mu ^ mnadans receiving English education is far below the percentage of Mu- 
hammadans in the total population in the various Provinces as will appear by 
comparing the percentages of the attendance of Mn~hftTWTnn.flA.Ti students with 
the peioentagcs of Muhammadan population m the vaiious Ptovulobs given in 
the Table quoted from the Education Commission's Report at the outset of the 
pi seeding Ohaptei Another important point to be noticed in the above Table 
is that tlio peicentage of Muhammadans among the total number of students 
jvi Living English education diminishes as the class of education becomes of a highei standard , so much so that m 
AI ulitih w 1 ii*j c* the peicentagt 1 oi Muhammadan population is 6, the Muhammadans attending English Colleges fbim 
nnlj 1 7 poi t out of the total numbei of students attending snch Colleges , m Bombay wheio the percentage of the 
Muhuiimi.uUn jtopnlation is 15 t, the percentage of students m English Colleges is only 1 4 , m Bengal where the 
jH'rui'iilage ol the M alumni arUns in the population is 32 3 tho percentage of Muhammadan students in English Col- 
li m*s is onlj .1 8, and, m the Punjab, while tho percentage of tho Muhammadans m the population is no lesb than 
51 IJ, the peiroiitugu id Muhammad in students m the English Colleges is only 12 0 In making t his comparison I 
kept m view the Statistic s ol the jwweniages of tiro Muhammadans in tho population as lopiesented by the 
Krpoilof the Kdmatinu (’inn mission, but tho subject will bo moio fully discussed in tho next Chapter of this 
work Meanwhile it will bo us well to point oat that whilst in tlio Statistics of population given m tho Table quo- 
tul at ihi* nut si t of tin* pit-ceding Chapin fi inn flip Education Commission's Repent the poiD outage of Muham- 
niud.ms in the population. ol tho Piovinm. conccmod is shown to be 22 8 per cent , the penoontageof Muhammadan 
students in English Colleges ns shown in tho above table is only 3 6 per oont, and ovou li High and Middle 
M'hnul* (fuelling a low n i hl.mdanl of English tho peicentage of Muhammadan students is only 8 9 or nearly, 9 per 
u»ut of (lit* total mmihii 1 ol stn limits «ittoii[Iing those institutions 

Ij pou tho state ol Hungs as described in tho pieocdmg Chaptor tho Education Commission of 1682 summa- 
rised its emu 1 ! unions and leeommendatinns in tho lullowiiig teirag — 

“In tin* lot-cgoitig pages, wo liavn ])iofeneil to rupioduoo tho statomonts made with regard to the condition of 
OcB Clusione of the Uduca- ^ ,0 Muhammadans in tho several Pi evinces, rather tlian to attempt geneiah- 
tion Co mm ission as to the nations of oat own Tho wide difFoioaoos m tho cnoamstancos of the Musal- 
oondition of education among mans ju the throe Piosidenoies rcndoi such on attempt hazardous But apart 
Muhammadans m 1882 fi um tho social and historical conditions ol the Muhammadan Community m 

Indio, the) e nre coukon of a sti idly eduuitional ch«u actor which heavily weight it m the race of liie Tho teach- 
ing of the inoMjuu must precede the lessons of the school Tho one object of a young Hindu is to obtain an edu- 
cation whic h will lit him loi an olheial or a professional career But befoio the young Muhammadan is allowed to 
turn his thoughts to secular ms true 1 Lion, lio must commonly pass some ycoin in going through a course of saoied 
learning The Muhammadan boy, thereloro, outers school lator than the Hindu In the second plaeB, ho very ofton 
leaver si hod at an earlier ago Tlio Muhammadan paiont belonging to the bottoi classos is usually pooioi than the 
Hindu parent m a comwpafiding social position Ho cannot afloid to give his son so complete an education In 
tho thud place, irrespectively of his worldly means, tho Muhammadan parent ofton chooses for Ins son. while at 
school an education which will seomo for him an honomod place among tho loomed of his own community i other 
than oxu* which will command a success in the modem professions or m official life The years which the young 
Hindu gives to English and Mathomatius in a public school, the young Muhammadan dovotes m a Madicnaa to 
Arabic mid the law rnul Theology of Islam Whou such oil education is completed, it is to the vocation of a man 
ol limning, rather than to tlio moio profitable professions that thQ thoughts of a promising Muhammadan youth 
naturally turn Tho above aio tho throe principal eausos of an educational cliaiaetox which rotard the piosponty 
of the M usalinanH U would bo beyond the piovmco of a stnotly Educational Roport to attempt genei alisations 
based upon the social ox historical conditions winch affect tho Muhammadan Community in India 

“Tho ircoimninidatums wo pioecod to make h&ioboen framod, wo behove, not merely with aicgaidto 
Beo omanend atxone of the with a loaning towards generosity They are based not more 

Education Commission for upon the suggestions contained m the Provincial Reports tlian upon the 
promoting education among evidence of witnesses and the representations of public bodios They deal, 
Muhammadans thinly with every form of complaint that is grounded in fact, and 

they contemplate tho various oiroumstanoeB of various localities Few of them, indeed, are of general 
application j many of them, wo trust, will before long be rendered obsolete Special encouragement to any 
alaae is in itself an evil , and it will be a sore reproach te the Musalmans if the pnde they have shown in 
other matters does not star them up te a course of honourable activity , to a detennmation that whatever their 
82 
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backwai duess in the past, they will not suffer themselves to lie outstiipped in the futuio , to a conviction that 
self-help and self-sacrifice are at once nobler pnncnplBS of conduct and suiei paths to woildly success than sectarian 
reseive or the hope of exceptional indulgence 

41 We have spoken of the causes , we here accept the fact that, at all events m many pai ts of the ( ouiii i > , 

The recommendations for the Musaknans have fallen behind thB rest of thB population , v\e thmdnii 
mulatecU with reasons in recommend — 

brief (1) That the special enrowagement of Muhammadan Education bt nqaidt ■/ 

as a legitimate change on Local , on Municipal, and on Provincial Funds 

“ T he Mnl> ■■ mm ft. ri «lt> lnilig oTinn q schools which aie found mall paits of the counti y on c* established on a 
purely religions basis, and m most cases impart an education of the most elemental y okaiatttM In (»nli*i to 
encourage a widen utility, we recommend — 

(2) That indigenous Muhammadan Schools he liberally encouraged to add purely brculai tnb/ith to flu u m#jv m 
of msti notion 

“As the instruction given in Muhammadan Primary Schools differs considerably fiom ihat m Llir* oidmai) 
primary schools, we recommend — 

( S) That special stcmdar ds for Muhammadan Primary School r he pi escribed 

“ In icgai d to the medium of instruction m Primary and Middle Schools, it appears that even in plar i*h w Iiimh* 
Hindus tani is not the vernacular of thB people, Muhammadans earnestly dosiie that then cliildirn should lie 
educated in that language, and wo theiefore recommend — 

(4) That Hindustani he the principal medium for imparting nut) notion to Muhammadans in Tummy and Midtlh 
Schools, except in localities where the Muhammadan Community desire ihat some other language bt adopt t d 

“In order that Muhammadans may be enabled to qualify foi tho lowei grades of the public smut* at* 
recommend — 

(5) That the official vernacular, in places where it is not Hindustani, he addtd r/s ai nhmtnry snhjt'tf hr fht 
curriculum of Primary and Middle Schools for Muhammadans , maintained from public Jnnds , and that ant tarn hr mat 
accounts he taught through the medium of that vernacular 

“To meet the complaint made in some parts of the country that dne encouragement is not given io the lan- 
guage and literature of the Muhammadans, and that this cncumstanco has operated ns one of tho causes which 
have kept that community aloof from the Government system of education, wo iccom monel — 

(8) That m localities where Muhammadans form a fair proportion of the population, provision bvvrnlv in Middt* unit 
High Schools, maintained from pubhc funds for imparting instruction in the Hindustani and Persian hniguatjes 

“ It ha* been found that whilst Muhammadans in many places form a fair proportion of the Htudonlh I car rung 
English, their number deoieasos as the standard of instruction lues , wo thoroloie looomucmd— 

(7) That Higher English Education for Muhammadans , being the lend of education m which that ttmmuruhj m uU 
special help, he bberaUy encouraged 

“It has been submit feed, with much force, that the poverty of the Muliammadaim is also (me of the main i easuus 
why education has not made satisfactory progress in that oonuuumty, wo thereto! o recommend— - 

(BJ That where necessary a graduated system of special scholarships for Muhammadans be tuiabhhhvd, lo be amrtlvd 
(a) to Primary schools, and tenable m Middle Schools , 
ft) to Middle School*, and tenable in High Schools , 

(0 on the results of the Matriculation and First Arti examinations, and tenable %n colltyu, also 

(0) That m all clashes of schools maintained from public funds, a certain projtm l ion offm htutlniMiijm be wy nmly 
resen ed for Muhammadan students 

“ Complaints having boon made that Muhammadan educational endowments have* not always boon uppliwi 
to their pxoper uses, we rooommond — 

(10) That in places where educational endowments for the benefit of Muhammadans wist, and are mdvr tht 
management of Government, the funds arising from such endowments he devoted to the advancement of education among 
Muhammadans exclusively 

“ And, further, in order that Muhammadan educational endowments may bo utilised to tho utmost, wo rucom* 
mend — 

(Xlj That where Muhammadan endowments exist, and are under the management of pi note individuals or lot/tes, 
inducements If uimral Grants-m-aut be gffmed to them to establish Enghsh-teachwg schools or colleges on (he Oratth-in* 
and System, 
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BBC0MUBVIUTI0N8 OV THB .DUQATIOH CCHMIS8J0H FOB UTT TTiwvin nffl 
oiamn^d»Mk°toftJ I bi^L^^ 1 * 1,lln !f an0 ** t-aohar. mapecfaag offioara «mmig UulN&maduH will, in on 

'S v 

,urrVf 

«*£' — «■»* «- «— iJW *-**- 

“AnoU.or.iriol noaaa of append, w tnowledge among the Uohuninaduia nil bo tie laoogoitum tad moral- 

(15) 2fc»f ^etoW /r>» Sir ^motion of Muhammadan education be recognued and encouraged 
In mloi to secure the cnutinuous attention o£ the Education Department to the sublet of Muhammadan 

oduontion, ami to prevent the chums ot the Muhammadans for special treatment from bang overlooked, we ream,, 
lmud — 

(1C) That m the Animal Jtcpmts on Public Induction a ijpenal section is devoted to Muhammadan education 
“ lu eeit-un Piavinon Uio b.«ikw.u dm*, ot the Muhammadan. m education has prevented them torn obtsm- 
any CO,1S1,luial,lt ' ‘ ,lMUU 01 »I*r«>»tnunl* x,i the public service But it has also been made a subject ot tam- 
pl.unt tli.it, oven in plan's where qualified Muhammadans iuo available, then bamces aia not duly utilised by 
Uov eminent oflii k oi h w<* thoiufoi o recommend — 7 

(17) That the aitmtumoj Lwal Uonerummte be muted to the question of (A* proportion m which pationaqe w 
distnhufvd among rdw ated Mtihtvnmadans and othen ”* 

U|Km tlio Hi'poit of the Education Commission being submitted to the Government of India, that Government 

Gover nmen t of India’B Be Iovlowe ^ tli0 Boport, m its Resolution No V U V> m the Home Department 

(Edueation), dated the 23rd October, 1884, hut m rogaid to the above lecom- 
mmulations, only observed “ The Govarnor-General m Council has the 
subject of Muhammadan education at present under separate consideration , 
and will moruly say here that, in view of the backward condition into which 
m some Provinces tlu> mombers of that Community have fallen, he thinlm it desirable to give them in some respects 
exceptional usMstaure " 

The “ tcpin nte nmnideration ” of thosabjectof Muhammadan eduoation aioso m the following m anner In 
Memorial of the National ^ obTuai 7> a. MeminiaJ woe addressed to His Excellency the Maiquis of 

M uhammada n Ass o cia tion of Ripon, b 7 Cio National Muhammadan Association of Calcutta, calling atten- 
Caloutta on Muhammadan tion to the decayed position of Muhammadans m India, to the causes which 

had in the opinion of the Memo) lahsts led to thiB decadence, and to the cncuni- 
stauoes wluoh, m their bohel, tended to perpotuate that condition The 
Memoiial was fully reported npon by the Looal Governments, and was also 
discussod by the Eduoation Commission of 1882 His Excellency was unable 
to deal with the question bofore his departure horn India, but left on reooid 
an expression of his hope that it would receive full consideration at the hands 
of Ins sueoessor, the Earl of Duffeiin Aooordingly His Exoellenoy in Council oarefally eonsideied the Mawiwwai, 
togotlior with the oorrospondenoo, reports and numetons pamphlets and pap on cm the subject, and on the 11th 

7 

July, 188!), recorded, a Resolution (No 1X1 Home Department — Eduoation) renewing the history of the 

measures wluoh had boon adopted by Government Binoo 1871, m the cause of Muhammadan eduoation, and 
giving expression to the news of the Government on the subject, with special leferenoe to the recommendations 
of the Education Commission The Resolution possesses the greatost importance in the history of Muham- 
madan odocation in Indio, as it contains the latest declaration of the policy of the Government on the 
•ubjoet, and dosenbos tho moan features of the pouts to which the attention of Government was directed in for- 
mulating that policy Tho Resolution, after mentioning that the recommendations of the Education Commission 
had been considered by the Local Governments, gives a summary of their views, wbjoh may be incorporated here 
together with such observations as the Government of India made thereon an that Resolution 

■The views of the Government of Madras wore thus expressed w tb«p latter No 508, dated 82nd August, 1884. 

* Report of the B&aoeWm Oommsta, firtB), pp I0S-7 
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“ Special encouragement is already hold out to Muhammadan education, and a farther advance w contemplate d 
Views of the Government of 111 th}A Section, though not exactly on the lines susgostod by the Cninmis- 
Madras on Muhammadan edn- sion It is not thought desirable to dissociate this dabs so distinctly from tlio 
cation, m 1884 oidumry scheme of teaching, as, except, m a few localities, MuliQmTuaiLiiib 

avail themselves freely of the advantages of the existing system Thus neithor special bdiools non special Normal 
classes seem necessary, while the i ecommen dations as to tho Persian and Hindustani languages air huidly a]i]»li- 
oable to the peouliai lmguistio conditions of the South, and ignoie the extent to which the Muhammadans use its 
vernacular languages At the same time the object of the lecommondations moots with cm dial appio\al " 

Upon these opinions the Government of India reooided the following observations on tho abovetnenf tuned 
Observations of the G-ovem- Resolution — 

ment of India thereon M It has boon shown that the condition of the Muhammadans in RuLifliriri 

India is, fiom an educational point of new, by no means ansatibfaotory Allfundh, provincial, local, mil mum- 
oipal, are bound by tbo Ghant-m-oid Code to givo special onoouiHgoineut to Muh a mmadan education The c\pi it- 
ment of sopoiate schools hofa not been bucoessful, and is not, tho Duoctoi of Public Institution flunk-., nines' u\, 
exoept to somo extent in Madias and ono oi two large Muhammadan centres, and foi tlioMnplahs on the West ( 'n.»ht 
Some mcioafeo of tho suhoiilmato inspoctmg ogonoy tor Muhammadan schools is, linwevoi, iiiIiuiUimII\ diMubli 1 
While the broad results i or tho whole Pi onnee leave pat haps little to desne, the Govciuni-Gi ru*t a l in ('uuuril 
thinks it would ho well woro tbo oiEoeis of the Educational Dopaitmont directed to examine mm a pnituuLiil) in 
onmmumoation witli district olhcors and tho loading mumboib ol tho Mah«immadan coimminiij, the I'dm annual 
piovibLon foi tho momhoib of that community in oach distiiot, with a view to smug win Lhoi, in spinal localities 
moxo eifoot bhould not ho given to some of the r ecommen dations ol tho Commission The h.irkwa.nl shite oi the 
Moplahs sooms especially to call Tor attontion Tho Goveinm -Gunei.il m Council is disposed to agiee vuth the 
Madias Government, that it ih undesu able to aocontuato the diitcieneo between Muhammad ms find fluidns h> 
making Hindustani, in lieu of the cuiicmt Voinaoulai, tlio medium oi instruction, wheie the Muhammadans slum 
themselves ready to attend the ordinary schools of the oountiy Whoi o this ih tho case, tlio lot al Vei nneular bhouhl 
be the ordinary medium, the special wants of Muhammadan youths being mot by tho formation id Hindustani 
olassob and teaching them tho Arabic character Tlioro may, howovoi, he tiaetn whore Muhamuiiidaii leelmg would 
prefer the establibhmont of special schools, and in suoli places the i eeomiiionilationK of the Commission hiiould 
xocoivB attention In Socondaiy Schools of all buds facilities ior tlio study of Aiabie in Frisian should In* 
offered whoiovcr thoio u» a roul demand for this ” 1 

The Government of Bombay, in their letter, No 983, dated Oth June, 1881, after stating that “ I lie special winds 
Views of the Government Muhammadans have lioil attention,” lefcned tu the inmil lily giuid ol 
of Bombay on Muhammadan IU 500 towaids the Anyumaiw-Ishm School, since 1880, and added Unit “ the 

education, in 1884 Govornoi m Council ib prepaiod to aid fuithcr in the e\ti*iisiim of Mull tin- 

madan odnoataon (should opportumty offoi ” Upon this brio! statement of tho mattei tho (iovmiminfc of India m 
the above Rusolution observed — 

“ Although boro, as w Madias, the educational condition of Muhammadan population, taken oh a whole, is not 
Observations of the Govern- altogether unsatisfactory, tlioro can lie no doubt that lu rmtiun loiMliues, as m 
ment of India thereon Mind, there is an urgent call fox special tuoufuuoh , and tlie (lover noi-Geneial 

m Council would wish to hog tho same furtlioi examination oi local wants initiated that luw ln*en suggtsfed for 

Madias Somo steps should oertamly bo taken to oncoui ago Muhammadans to read up to the higher slumlords. 
At piesont hero, as in othei Provinces, they spoomlly fail to puTsuo tlioir btudioH beyond the lower stages ” f 

Tho Government of Bengal expressed then vxows in tho following words, m tlioir letter No. 2,2H5, dated 25th 
Views of the Government of Hoptombor, 1884 — 

0 Btm^an^M 4 ^ mm ^ ftT1 “Tho proposals for tho suppoH of special Muhammadau Hehooln, and for 

' the special encouragement of Muhammadan education m ordinaiy hcIiooIh, arc 

worthy of liberal consideration Many of them are aheody m force m tlus provmeo , tho eluof umovatiim 
being that for the creation of a spocial class of soholaialups for Muhammadan students. To this, no doubt, 
objection may be raised, just as objection has boon, not without force, raisi*d to the pi maple of tins special 
proposal in Mr Barbour’s dissent Tho Inoutenant-Qo vox nor, however, thinks that il it oau bo shown that 
in any looalily tho number of Muhammadans who gain soholaishipB is not m duo pxoportion to thoir numbuiN and 
position, a fair case will have boen mode out for exceptional, though ho will also add, temporary tixulmeut. Tho 
other recommendations under this head axe conceived in a liberal spirit, and may be aocoptod, except in so far as 

• BMotatum of the Govenuao at of India, m the Bom Department (Idueaftm), No. 7 ,^ 3 ., dated 13tli July, 1833. 

tit, pass. IS. 
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tlioy rocojnnso nip ^lihsiitution of Hmclastam foi thB Hindi Vernacular If by Hindustani be meant tb&t language 
which wilt ten in the Hindi xu Nagn character, is the common apBCoh olika of Mnlm.mTnaria.Ti and Hindu m Behar, 
the Licuf cn«jitt-Cro\( moi has no objection to offer But if the recommendation means th at the policy which haa 
pi » \ ill < I f< >1 i mu* \ out v, of convey mg pi lmaiy inati notion to Muhammadans in Behar through Hindustani expressed 
in th< Hindi ( lui at tc*i, ib to ho levelled, then the Lieutenant- Governor must very strongly dissent from the reoom- 
iiii iidahriii as being opposed to the tiuo mtoiosts of the Muhammadans of Behar Finally, the Lieutenant-Governor 
is nut di*i»'iH»il In siipjim t the establishment of Hoi mal Schools or Glasses for Muhammadan teaohers exclusively 
Little is uanifd 1^ Midi bcpniiitisin.”* 

Those uews w ci u appi lived by the Qovcmmont of India in tha following terms — 

1 Tin Hum nun -(iuiiual in Cimiml founts that the Bengal Government will give effect to its views There 

* . is no m ten turn to rovoise the decision of the Local Government in the matter 

Approval tliot oof by tho 

Government of India adoption ol Hindi as tho Couit Language of Bohar, and as the ordinary 

medium of nisti notion in the Fiimaty Schools of that Piovmoe Wheie the 
MiihaumuilaM population is sin mg aiul lik l 1\ to aiiadi special importance to Oriental teaching ol a Muhammadan 
typo, (.in lnmlil be t iki n in meet this want, with a view to making the schools popular, and inducing tho better 
classes (o allow thru rlnhliru to push ihrir btudirs mutually to a highei btand&id, especially in English Bat 
isjuul ran* is mss ssm v to pivu lit tin* ibsolufo si pariliou ol the Muhammadan community fiom the loat of this po- 
pulation It uiiisf also hr holm* in niinil that it ii onl\ by an actual ntanco with the cuuent Yoinaculai that Ma- 
linin iiihi Inns can ho|M» to srnnr rmjilnvmrut It has ahrady been di own m this Resolution thatveiy much has been 
dour hy the Loral Um eminent, to run I tin* irrjiinrmrnts ol the Miihrumn«ulnns in Bengal, and it may- fairly bo said 
that they h«\r now rvri y np|Hjrtutuly oflrriKl them of hiusuimg a good education If it iq found that anything 
fuithei ih uipuictl in any pait of the Piovincr, oi at any paitionlai wtage of the educational oouise, to advance 
the pi ogress of the MiiliammniUn community, tho Govrinoi-Gcmcial in Council loolb Bin o that Ilia Honour the 
IjJuutmiuiitr(io\rHuiT will not hiint the iuwrhot} outlay ”f 

hi the North- Western Piovimrs and Omlh, tlu* Lirutonant-Q nveinor, m alottor, dated 9th July, 1884, consi- 

Viowb of tho Government of ^nt no himihuics on behalf of Muhammadans wno loqunod, as 

thoH W. P. and Oudh on Mu- Mussulman education in those IVoracw was hy no in tuna in a backward 
hanunadan education, m 1884, state, and it was said that the mterchts of the class would bo duly attended 
and remarks of the Govern- to, ami aid and enoouiagoment on the pait of State would not bo wanting 
mont of India thoreon. Upon this state of tho cose tho Government of India oxpzoHsed tho opinion 

that “it would serin to hr Hiilhcncnt if eti(|aiiy m nnwlo as to tho ncoosBiiy of special measuies m any looalxty where 
ilu* number ol Muhanniiadanw is unduly low in any gxodc of tho educational course 

The duvet nment of the Punjab, in a letter, No 91b of the 9lh April, 1883, to the Government of India, m the 
Views of tho Punjab Go- ^ omo Hupoi'tmont, and, ogam in a letter to the Director of Public Insteuo- 
vernment on Muhammadan tion, No 97, dated 20th Match, 1884, exprebsed the opinion that no special 
education, in 1884, measure? wore called for regarding tho eduoatiou of the Muhammadans as a 

class, and that they wore not backward m taking advantage of the existing educational facilities 

In thr Oontra.1 PinvtneoH, the Chief Commissioner m a lettor, dated 80th June, 1884, wag opposed to tho adop- 

— tion of special meoirares in aid of the Muhammadans, and it was found that 

Viiwa of tho Cufif Gommifl- * _ , 

sioner of the Central Provinces notlimg was really required in those Provxnoos Tho educational authon- 

oa Muhammadan education, ties 'wore, however, directed to keep a watchful eyo on any localities where 
» 188 i. the Muhammadan population was laigo and haokwud j 

In AHHftm it has boon found that tho Muhammadans are chiefly the agriculturists of Sylhot, who are not ad 
Viowa of the Administration! ™povemhod dare, and whoso vernaoular ia Bengali, that snffiment pror * 
of t r-r. Ooorg, Bern, and « already made for Persian instruction in Seoondasy Schools whore 
British Burma, on ICnhamma- was a demand for it Similarly in Ooorg it waa found that snfiloisut provi^M 
dan odnoatlon, in 1884. ^ already mado for the education of the few Muhammadans who 

that l*n>VmM Likewise in Borar, it was found that special previaion had already been made for MuhammtAjffl 
and tho poroontago ot Muisalmana m the sohools waa larger, in proportion, than that of tha Hindus In BrxflHj 
Burma, wh ore there is hardly any indigenous Muhammadan population, where the resident Muhammad^ 
population is but 41 per oent.of the whole, and where the great bulk of the people ere Buddhists, the Obis* 
Commissioner reported that the Mnsselmans were on a fear equality with the other eeofaons of the population 

• B oedutloa of the Oomaawt of ladle, In the Homs Dspwtaen* (BdumtiM), »o dated l«th Jnly 188(, pan 18. 

t It*, peea. id. I t T*** 1 *‘ 
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Upon tiie state of things, in the various provinces, as above described, the Government of India made the 
Views and suggestion* of the ^tnmig observations - 


Government of India as to 
encouragement of Muhamma- 
dan education in the various 
provinces m general. 


“ On the whole, the Governor- General in Council is satisfied that the 
attention which has once more been drawn to the sublet of Mnhammndon 
education will have the best results His Excellency in Gonncil attaches 
special importance to recommendation (16) of the Commission's Report, ‘that 
in the A nimal Repoits of public instruction a special section be devoted to Muhammadan education * Those Ropoih* 
should be please and detailed, and discuss the position and advancement of the Muhammadan Community, not 
merely as a whole, but with reference to loool valuations, in older that the Government of India may bo kept fully 
informed os to the state and progross of this unpoitant section of the community For the attraction nf Muhamma- 
dans to highei education, a liberal provision of scholai ships is essential, and their wonts must not b( looked ui 
the flaming of any general scheme of scholarships for any Province, m pursuance of the orders of tho G inurnment 
of India on the Report of tho Education Commission Probxbly the appointment of special JMuh.inimdrinn 
Inspooting Officers, to inspect not merely Primary Muhammadan Schools, but to enquire into Muhammadan 
education gonez ally, would have a good effect m Bengal and other places where the Muhammadans an* my 
backward Such officers would bring the peculiar wants of then co-rehgumiBts moio thoroughly to nnliro Hi, in 
can perhaps be expected fiom subordinate officeis of a dijferont faith Tho action taken in those and other 
directions shonld be fully explained in ths Annual Repoits 

Thero aio some otlim passages m the Resolution of tho Government of Indin, fiom which the prowling 
Memo abl quotations have been made, which doseivo to bo permanently pi osmed anil 

Besolutura of Sw Gorerrment rBm0tllber011 b 7 Mnh&mmfttl.vn community Fu ,//y, ns Riving Hum t, mhitkI 
of India, dated 16 th July, 1886 statosmauly warning, and wconttttj, as conveying the HijTiijmtliy which 

the Government of India has deigned to orpress towards the AI uJumniiiihnw 
of India, respecting their future educational and other piospects and welfare In zegaad to tho momimmlatjunpi 
of the Education Commission, for special encouragement of Muhammadan education, tho Government ol India 
made the following general observations, which must bo taken to indicate tho principles of its policy in impend 
of the matter — 

“ It is only by frankly placing themselves m ImB with the Hindus, and taking full advantage of the Gin or n- 
Muhammodazis cannot ad- mont By***** of high and espu lally ol English education, that Hie Mulwim- 
vflnoe without placing them- madans can hope fauly to hold then own in i espocl of flu* bottei ilesei iptinu ol 
selves m line with the Hindus State appointments This ib oleaily seen by the MmomliHta UiomhuU oh, ami 
m English education the Reports of Local Governments allow, that m most TVnvmcus a ml mlsuuco 

has boon made in this respoct The rooommondations of tho Commission aro, at, they them wolves point out, nnl ol 
amveiflftl application, and nono of them need be taken to imply a loaning towards the muiutananto ol a dHmrtly 
Oriental tiaming thionghout the cmiiioulum for Muhammadan pupilb Tho object ol tho Commission im fo uf hurt 
Muhammadan scholars by giving adequate prommonco to those subjouta to which thou patents attarh jrupniiumm 
aud to hold out special inducements to a backward class , butm applying tlir MicommeudiLliiouh, duo rpgtuil eury- 
whore to be paid to local cu'carustancos, and core must bo taken to avoid mmocofehtuy widen mg ol tho lino lutwis u 
Muhammadan and other classes of tho community 11 f 

“ Tho GoveiiLor-Chmeiol m Council doos not consider it desirable or for tho advantage of tbo MiilniTmnmlauH 
Muhammadans cannot be ex aomselvoB » that they should be exempted flora thosofoMB which iu-c csfaldihh- 
empted from qualifying tests e( * to soouie tbo admission of duly qualified candidates into tho pulilic scmcc 

STor can special favour be shown thorn m upon i rmipriihu* cxnvrmui turns of any 
desouption It is only by raising their own cdncatiuiial ijiialiltc ilions lotim 
toiel ahead/ attained by otlrar races, that tilt* Muhnumindanb can hope to win 
appointments that aro awarded as the result of examination But there aio «i laign uumbci of appoint mmita Hie 
gift of which lioB in the hands ol tho Local Qovcm niuouta, tho High Courts, oi Local OBiuuni The Govei mn-Gonoial 
in Counoil detnvus that ui those Piovmoofl where Muhammadans do not roowve then lull hIioiu of Ktato eiujdiy metbt, 
tho Local Goveinznonts and High Courts will endeavour to redress thin inequality aa opportunity cilfci*s, uml will 
unpross upon subordinate officeis the impoitauoc ot attending to this iu then* selection of eaudidutoH for appoint- 
vents if tho olass last referred to The subject of the extent to which Muhammadans are employed ui offiroa 
trndei Gevcminent might usefully be noticed in tbe Annual Reports of Provinoiul AiluimstratiuuH " J 

* lUeolubion of the Gtomnmspt of India, in the Hone Dspartznanb (Nduoataon], No dated 16th July 1885, paiit ljt 

t a pm, A1 | J lb pm 28 


for public service Their in- 
terests in this respect should 
be duly watched. 
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Attain, "with irfci ence to cm tain statements made in the Memorial of the National Mnln>mTnft i1 a.ti Association 
The Government is not nog Calcutta, the Resolution of the Government of India ends with the follow- 
lectful of the efforts for edu- “o paragraph — 

optional improvement among “ The Go vei nor- General in Council has felt it to be his duty in the precBd- 

Muhammadans mg p^ag^apha to controvert various misconceptions which find place in the 

><>]n ^hi'ntatiuna that have been laid boforB Government , but he will, as already stated, always take a lively interest 

in tin h ad \ an cement and well-being of the Muhammadan community, and he ooncnis in the remarks which not 

niiti i i|tientl) occur iu the local repents, that the very fact that a Memorial like that undei noticB has been presented, 

with tin r i menu once and approval ot so many leading gentlemen in Bengal and elsewhere, indicates that the 

Muhammadans have themselves come to appieciate folly the necessity of moving with the times They have 

mm <i lining them not a few highly educated and public spuited men who aie keenly intexested m the lmpzovexnent 

mil advancement of then co-religionists The Local Governments ate eveiywheie anxious to do all that they 

4>iji«iUbly can ilo to aBSibt m this movement, and His Excellency m Council has little doubt that, within the 

ni‘\l» ten years, much greater piogzoss will be made than has hitbeito been recoided It is the earnest desue of 

the Hnpi’omc 1 Uovoznment to treat all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in India with absolute impartiality, 

ami sw all alike benefiting by the protection, the patronage, and the assistance of the State ” * 

Tlio views of the Government of India, as indicated m the passages above quoted from its Bresolution of the 

__ * . _ 15th July 1885, on Mahomedan education, may be summarized in the following 

views oi tna Government or . 

India, in its Resolution of 15th claiaqi3a “ 

July 1885, on Muhammadan (1 ) The Muhammadans cannot hope fairly to hold their own in respect ot 
oduoation, summarized. the bettei description of State appointments, but by fraukly placing themselves 

in line with the Hindus, and taking full advantage of the Government system of high and especially of English 
education 

(2) A special section should bo devoted to Muhammadan education in the Annual Reports of Publio Instruc- 
tion, giving precise and detailed information, and discussing “ the position and advancement of the Muhammadan 
community, not merely as a whole, hut with zeference to local variations, m order that the Government of India may 
hr kept Jully mloimcd as to the state and progress of this important section of the community ” 

(2) For the attraction of Muhammadans to higher education, a liberal provision of Scholarships is essential 
and their wants must not bo overlooked in the framing of any general scheme of scholarships for any Province 

(4) Special Muhammadan Inspecting Officers, to inspect and enquire into Muhammadan education generally, 
may bo appoiutcd iu places wbero the Muhammadans are very baokwaid 

(5) It is not definable, or for the advantage of the Muhammadans themselves, that they should be exempted 
from thotiO tests which ore established to secure the admission of duly qualified candidates into the public 
service 

( (I) Nor con special favour be shown them m open competitive examination of any description 
(7) It is the oai nest desire of tbo Supreme Government to treat all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
India with absolute impartiality, and see all alike benefiting by the protection, patronage, and the assistance of the 
State 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


PROG RE FIS OT ENGLISH EDUCATION AMONG MUHAMMADANS, 1881-82 TO 1691-92 —RESOLU- 
TIONS OP THE GOVERNMENT OT INDIA ON THE SUBJECT, IN 1868 AND 1894 — DETIOI- 
HNOY OT HIGH ENGLISH EDUCATION AMONG MUHAMMADANS, 1882-92 

In the Table showing the attendance) m Arts Colleges for the year 1881-62, given m Chapter X3X of this 

ot ifabaxunadaiie mirk (w* pegs 100 ante) the total number of students reserving University 

receiving Collegiate oduoation m the various affiliated Colleges is shown to have amounted to 5,899 

in 1881-82. Of this number only 875 belonged to the minor miscellaneous sections of the 

• 7 

• Beeolnttoa of the Soveununt of India, u the Bona Department (Bduoatun), Ho ^ dated 15th July, 1885, para 85 
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community* leaving 5,D24 for the main bulk of the population, namely Hindus and Muhammadans TIu.it if is 
tnbntion m that yeaa among the various classes of colleges, teaching English and affiliated +o the Uium s'tics, 
appears from the following Table, which has been prepared from Table No II at page 273 ol tho Repent ol tin 
Indian Education Commission of 1882 — • 


CLASSIFICATION OP COLLEGE STUDENTS— HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN— FOR TUB 
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In ilia pi (ocduijr Table it ih lo be nutioul (but in the ink! population of Untisli IihIm (i-\i>lmluift Ajnm iiihJ 
^ W ^ amma - Gio ppimilaoc ol lluulun to ll.otol.il |iopulalimi i, lukcti lo lio 

° OUO8mt0 U2l > ,UMl MuJum1111.ul, ms 22 wlnW II. o pm,,, 1,1*. ol llmlu 

41l „ Uii , . , Htmlt-niK m-iuvni^ Uiuvimtj ,•11111,111011 m (lollop, * ik hIiowi, lo In> 

DQTin Utioii . l0 ’ U,miM Mw ,ml J r '* t ^ ,b WKwniooH dispauty botwoim (hu pi rmifiifp* of tho Mulutooimilui, 
UuuuiaUo fact, '° ,lo, 'p )lll ^ o oi Muhammadan student, romviuK Unnoiwty <,lucaLioi, m (JnIIc^h n, >, 

^nbonnll bo mo fully „mk,l a War ,K,t,o„ of linn work lt 

that, orai m 1882 thou T fcn<r ,sl1 oduout,ou M ct,nu>l ' nt ‘ (I . Muhaminwlann worn ho so, musty ImeUnnl 

OhrialmM, Nbmimim, InmmuM aud utlwn 
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’ " W P ro fi TD * i English education among the Muhammadans, dm mg the ten rears 

Statistics of English eduo- following the Eeport of the Indian Education Oomnuasion of 1882, mav be 
nwm aa, M from th. Mtan* W*. wluck 1m. 1. ft™ tt. mi. 

. A m *“■*"** 233, at page 322, of Mr Nash's repoit, the column representing 

thl. ! ( ,ru r,ri^ i m toW P ° PUJat1011 bem * flora another table *m his Eeport, as representing 


rii\SMPit’ATmy of Muhammadan pupils in colleges and sohools, 1886-B7 and 1B91.02 
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It will bo obHi'iVPil that tlio pmconUgo of Muhammadan pupils to the total number on Iho rolls in Ails 
Dofloionoy in tho progress of l^olhiges was 3 65 in 1881-82, an shown in tho Table giron at the outset of 
English Collogioto oduoation this Chapter, whilst os shown m the pTocedmg Tabic, the percentage ioso 
among Muhammadans during to 4 2 in 1885-87, and to 59m 1891-92, which may be taken as tho latest 
8 * available inf 01 motion upon tho subject Satufaotoiy as this piogross may 

hopiii, it must not bu forgotten that tho poroontago of Muhammadans to tho total population is shown m tho aame 
Table tut 21 H, ho that it may be significantly said, that, so far as English Collegiate education in Arts is conaomcd, 
tho deficiency in the nuinbei of Muhammadan students in English Arts Colleges u nearly 16 par cent with 
refer once to the peojuntirm of Muhammadans to the total population In other words, tho number of Muhammadan 
pnpilri in English Collegiate oduoation is about cme-fouith of what it should have been It is, however, satisfactory 
to observe, with reference to tho statistics given in tho above Table, that between 1887 and 1802, m Aits Colleges, 
the numhei of Muhammadan students lias increasod from 388 to, 733, and the puraeutogo from 42 to 5 9, whilst 
In PiofcHsiounl Colleges their number has uson from 139 to 243, and the poroontago also from 5 1 to 7 5 “ Tho 

nunntiral mernuui is gieatost in Law Collogos, from 99 to 172, but tbe students in Modical Collages have 
increased in a greater ratio, from 16 to 39 In Engineering Colleges the moreoeo is from 24 to 85, tho latter 
nnmbtu includes emo sbudout in the Madias Agricultural College, which m 1887 was classed as a Sohool ” f 

The following Tablo % shows tho number of Mu hamma dans who passed tho various Umveiaity Examinations 
, 1 Suoooss of Muhamaoadaas m ® 1886-87 and m 1891-92 The Bachelor of Science Degree of Bombay 
University Examinations in tho Bachelor of Oriental Learning of the Punjab University have both boon 
ttW M d 1692. moludod under the B A Examination, and all examinations i nt erme dia te 

between Matriculation and those degrees, have been included under the First Arts HhrM«iwit.fci*n 


1 


* Tfcls Table is given at page 880 of Mr Noah’s Report, and tho parentage of Muhammadans to total popninWi ™ * 1 ™ ytxim a 
Tietkoes, according to tho oeusus of 1891, lias been taken from the first ooluma of that Table Tbe Tablo itself is M 

Hi fifuns deal iadbanmbaMly with all d a n s e of educ a tion, including Primary, Vernacular, and sahcola tooobmg the Moron, and it m 
InpehAls'tP extract separate information from it regarding the number of Muhammadans xeoemng Bngbsh education 
' , if ftogtese Of Sducntwa in Indue 1857-88 to 1891-9A By A K. Mesh, Bstyure, M A (UN), p. Sfig $ lb., p.MB, 

' ; as 
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VIE*b OP GOYHRKKINT OP INDIA OR OTHAJC1CADA3T BDUOAHON, 188B 

I erhaps the most convenient way, to stow tie general effect of this Table, as giving the latest available 

Deficiency m the success of regarding the progress of English education among Muhaxn- 

Mnhammadans in TJnivar- madans, is to take the figures for 1891-92, given in that Table, as totals of 
Wifiti ^ their successful candidates, with reference to the percentage of Muhammadan 
in 1891-92. m ^ BaooeBH ^ candidates m such totals, comparing such percentage with the 

percentage of Muhammadans m the total population of India This compari- 
son i> 'huMii in fin following Table, in regard to the whole of British _ 








LHO 


BNGLISn liDUOATION IN 1 ND 14 


oi Muhammadan? undoi umli notion computes favomably with tho total lmmbei of Hindus, the numhu id tin 
ioimoi l Bcornng education of an advanced typo is voiy small lclatLvely hi the nuinbui ol LI iihIiis undu n 
in&ti action Out ot a total of 23,03,812 Hindus attending all olassos of schools, puv.it c and publu, in *7, 
3,16,493 wore in tho secondary stige, wlnlo 9,G3A woi e attending College On tho otlim hand, out oi a total ol 
7,12,441 Muhammadans undci lustiuction duung the same >oai, only 58,222 win o attending KcnmiLu v Ki hooN and 
only 5&7 attending College Thus, while one out or Bveiy seven Hindu students in as irrLiviug the hialiei < dm Mien 
truly one out of thutuou Muliauimadan students had passed ho)Ond the ])imiaiy stagi To i his rendition ol ihni"*!, 
especially leg.udmg collegiate education. His Evoellouey in Council would oainestly invite flu* «i Lti niimi nl iIm* 
MnJiamm ulau community, and would nupi oss on thorn tlio liccossily of thin taking adv nit igr iiiuii* I um I* nl tin 
educational Idealities within then roach Tho toot tint the attendance ol the Muliainnud in itudmils il Humid in 
tiolionK lias suite 1831-82 nson liom 20 000 to ovci 58,UI)D, shews, indeed, that piogiosri is hum* in ide, Inn Mu 
piogiess might he mine l.ipul 11 

E\cu latoi inf oi mat i on m leganl to the views of the Government of Finli i on Hit* siili |i 1 1 ol Muluinin.nl hi hIii 
__ - . e cation in grncia.1, is contained m the llesolulioii * ol the <l"Uinimii <d 

India on Muhammadan cdu- India in the Home Ih pai tment | hihuuliutij, daled Hie Mli 1 

cation, m the Resolution dated of which p.uignph I'J relates to the subpit, and may Imm/imm! li n in 
7 fch September 1804 coiivcmnnt mfoiuiice — 

“ The hiil)|L‘it ol the edmation r»l Muhammadans has usually ini rived **rp.n lie cnmimuf Tin to I il unmln i ol 
Muhammadan students cnnmoiatcd in the letiuiH, was 4,17,70 5 in 1881-82, and in 1HSIJ-S7 it v».i . 7, i-M II i Inn 
tins ini i ease was paillv the usiilt ol the extension o l the Hiaie Sy slein, and uivcied schools pirvioiiilv (olmliil 
It was lemaikul, in dealing with the figures oi 1880 87, that a lai I.Hgci pmprulion ol IImiiIii lli.iu ol Mailt iiiiui i 
il ui students wtie leociving ulvaiiceil mstiui turn Out oi the 7,52 Ml Mull immaila.ii hn\s above me idiom d, ^,222 
only vvlic attending Heeonilai y HtlinuN, and 187, only, wuie attending (hdlcges In IhMlJtJ tin lot il minthi i nl 
Muhammadan pupils at both public ami puvate institutions was 8,87,2 515 , ami the pci cent age ol Muli.iiuiii hLii 
pupils to total pupils was 22, the percentage of Mnh uuviin ilaiis to tot J popul itnm m tin* mei under iuiimiIi inlioii 
lining acc ruling to tin* census ot 1831,218 Tho nimiliei ol pupil* in IH'IJ-U'l was 8 !H«,2M, oi almost ideiitual 
with tho tiumbei attending school in 1801-02 Mnh umnad.iii i luldic n aie, howevei, cmlj 18 2 pm uul of ( h« 
pupils in public institutions, and Lho gi oat mapnity id the private schools attended by them an* Kcm.iii Hr Imol 
Htill tlioio is an advance of ucaily a hundred then saml in the mmihei ol Miih.ivnmarlans iiticnilifm puhlit jii.Hfn 
tiems, aiul tho pci cent age nl mcieasL* has been greatei than in the use of Jlmdus Thu mimhoi ol Muhammad hi •» 
attending Hecmiduy Si bools m 181)1-02 was 06,1552 2tfl wise in Pinlussioiial (Julie ges and 7 5i) in Knqli h \ri (\d 
leges The advuure ot this flection nl the population m respect oi liighw education lias, f.hcicfnir, not been tupul 
It is noticed, howcvci, that at all the University E\am mat. inns m Ai ts, except the M A Evammaiion, tin uuiiibei 
ol Muhammadan Huucsslnl caudulatoti has increased, both al)MiluU*ly and i datively, to IIukc ol nllici nle>ion. it 
tins Mali u ul itiun RSvunmatiou the increase h from 281 to til) The emplo)iiu nt in MiuIi.huikI llotuluv ol a 
spoual MnhamraaiUn Iiwpocting Ktall huts boon IoIIovcmI by alatgu innease in the ninnhci ol himaiv Nthooh 
attended )iy Muhammadans Muhaniinivdan AflMBtant Tnhpciitms have I»w*n appoint i*d also foi Ki stern Hemoil anil 
lleliai In tluh and other Ptoviuccb tluno appears to ho lilioi ai peciiui.uy piovismn for Muhammadim edueatioii 
Mi Nash cites in paragraph 2M of 2 uh Itovmw, a lloholution nf the tlind Muhammadan Educational ( < oii« i resi held 
at Lahore in Demubei 1888, nnrl gives figures pillowing that, m the most recent jeius Hu* Miiliiiiumiiil,iii* have 
nude greater pnigiisn m tho IMinjab, than either Sikhism IIuuIuh, hut tliey luive still much gtound to iclmiii lit 
tlm Uenfial Ihovinoes tho peiemitage of ohildiou at fethurd is tints* turns us high among Muliuuimuduuii us among 
Hindus, both foi hoys uul fot gills" { 

These remaiks aio uu doubt natislnctory, on the whole, ho fat as Muhammadan education m gcnnal meoinmieil, 

andiuea fit snlipst fin* rnngnitulatioii to tho Muhammadan community, Imf 
they must not foi get fto uses tho words ol the (lovei nmentof India in tin abnvo 
quoted passage), that 14 the number ol Miiliaimiimlans attending Heismilnry 
Schools m J801-92 was 00,052 24(5 woro in Pinfesmonal Collides and 73(5 in lOnglisli Aits Oollcgon Tho mlvumst 
of this section of the population in respect of higher education, ban, therefore, not hm*u rapul j 11 and ugnui, 44 that 
m the most rooout yuiu-s tho Mtihaiumaduna have made groatcu* piogioss in tho Punjab than either Hiklw oi IIuuIuh, 
bub they have stiU much ground to regain ” 


* Bovmwing Mr NmVs Iloport on tho Program of Sduoatiou In facli*, 18S7-SS to 1801 VS 

t The Agorae qooioG in tho Home Bo|matmout Resolution, No 199, dated 18Lh dime 1SS8, era oitcsL 
t Sapplomont to tho Q<mtU qfln&va, detod 6th Soptomhar, 1894s pngs 1676 
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P VOKWIUDNBSS OP URBAN MUHAMMADANS JOT ENGLISH COLLEGES, 1892 IW 

lUit these aro not the only points which deserve notice, in eonRideimg the question of the progress ot 
Statistios of higher English English oilucation among the Muhammadans, as lepregonted by the latest 
education among Mnhamzna &tu,ti&tio& in Mr Nash's Ropoit Much confasion upon ting, subject i& liable to 
dans considered, apait from aii&o in the minds of Muhammadan educationists, by confounding the femes 

and statistics of all kinds and class as of education takeu as a whole, m one 
lump And smeo this woik is concerned only with English education, especially of the highoi or Collegiate 
hpi impaled 111 institutions situate in Ini i»o towns oi oitiDS, it is necos&aiy to sepai ate the statistics of highei 
Kviuli-.li fd utrdirm limn ntlnu kinds oi education, and to give an appioximatc idea of the Bvact condition oi that 
plissol (‘duuition nimiiui Muhammad ms at fcho iiiesont time The best way to make this mattei cloai is to 
Inko tin feints queu in Mi Nash’s Jlepoit as to the peioentage oi Muliammadans m tho TTi ban population 
(af j» AM) and then price n1.>gi> m English AHs and Pi rrfossional Colleges, and SBCondaiy Schools (at p 322) 
liJiinu tin 1 nfluial yoai IS'JI-MJ, ,md to nuluatu the Jesuits in tho following Table — 


PIN ) POUT] Oh OP umi VMM YDAN8 JN THE URBAN POPULATION, AND IN ENGLISH 
UOIjLHUEH AND MSCONIJAHY SCHOOLS, IN 1891-92 


Pjuimrh 

PfciUOBNT A(JB OF M&1IAMMADANS IN- 
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Aits Coll eg ob 
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Madras 

* 

15 

17 

53 

142 

Bombay 


26 

18 

49 

17 8 

Bengal » 

• 

57 

35 

13 5 

27 5 

N -W Piovmeon and Oudh 

• 

19 0 

17 7 

219 

339 

Ihinjah 


182 

19 6 

331 

508 

(/Vnti al Provinces 


56 

49 

93 

16 0 

tipper Burma 

• 

• 1 


36 

) 






f 103 

Lower Buima 

4 • 

* 1. 


53 

) 

Assam 

* 

ft 


15 0 

288 

(Jnorg ■ ■ 

* 

• 

>■ 

10 

233 

Bmu 1 .. «• 

4 * 


• ■ 

8) 

207 


In the above Table tho percentages given w tho columns of Arts Colleges and Uxban population aro most 

Noticeable backwardness of notlceab1 ^ ntJr aw the percentages given in the column of Professional 
Muhammadan Urban pop ula Colleges less important for comparison with the paxoBntages shown m the 
taum in English. Collegiate column of the Urban population Such a comparison will show that whilst 
education* in tho matter of oollegiate education the percentages of Muhammadans in 

tho Colleges as compared with the percentages of the Muhammadans m the Urban population shows a disastrous 
state of backwardness, even m the matter of English education in Secondary Sohools their backwardness is most 
lamentable This state of things must be realised by every well-wisher of the progress of education among 
Muhammadans, and also by all who think calmly upon the broad general questions of the day, which require 
a careful consideration of the comparative progress of high English education among the various sections of the 
Indian population, for solqtion of vast problems of equal, economical, and poktioal import. 
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1NBI1SH BD £ CATION IN INDIA. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


GENERAL SURVEY OF THE STATISTICS OF HIGH ENGLISH EDUCATION AMONG MUHAM- 
MADANS AS COMPARED WITH HINDUS, FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE INDIAN 
UNIVERSITIES TO THE PRESENT PERIOD — 80 YEARS— 1858 TO 1893 


It is proposed in this chapter to take a general smvey of the comparative progress of High English education 
Comparative statistics of among Hindus and Muhammadans, lespeotivoly, with iota onco to tin* statist i< 
Hindu and M uhamm a da n grad- of success m the various examinations foi dcgiecs of the Indian Umvcisitu's 

oonoems itself only with giadnatos , that is, with those a ho Inn c 
succeeded m obtaining University Degrees, as distmgnishod from uriiloi-gi.nl- 
nates who have either failed in obtauung degrees or have not pursued thou studies up to that standard A his- 
torical account of the establishment of the vaiions Indian Universities, and the soopo and chaiactei of the chIih .i- 
tion recognised and controlled by them, has been given in Chapter XVTTI of this woik, and m thiH Ghaptnz if is 
intended to destnibe with refeience to statistics, the amount of success which they have achieved duting tlnr tyr-MX 
years, that is from the foundation of the Universities up to the pie sent period (1893) It must bo borne m inind 
that the Universities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, were established m 1857, the Punjab Unneisity in 1S82, 
and the Allaha bad University in 1887, and the statistics of these various Universities must thoroloio be 1 conhideml 
with reference to these various dates 


The population of India consists of a vast conglomeration of races and creeds, and it is not an easy matter 

to offer any classification which would moet the approval of all ethnologist* 
Multifanonsness of the po- and politicians A gonazal view however of the population of India has bmi 
pulation of India. thus expressed by Sir William Hunter, in his work TAe Indian Empur (2nd 

ed. p 52) — 

“ According to the census of 1881, the comparatively pure descendants of the Aryan raco (the Binhminh and 
Rajputs) still numbered 16 millions in British India , the mixed population, including lower caste Hindus, Ahon- 
gmal Tribes, and Christians, 138 millions , and the Muhammadans, 45 millions Those make up tho 109 million* 
m British India m 1881 In the Feudatory States there appear to have been 5}- millions of Brahmans and Raj-* 
puts , 46J millions of lower caste Hindus and Aboriginal Tribes , and 5 millions of Mu ham mada ns,— mak in g up 
the 56jf millions in Feudatory India, in 1881 The Aboriginal dement of tho population was chipfly lotmnod as 
low-caste Hindus Only 4£ millions were separately registered as non- Aryans, or Aborigmos m British India , and 
If mill i ons in the Feudatory States , making 6$- millions for all India m 1881 H 

To be more specific m regard to figures, the following Tablo has been oompilod from tho Tabulat Statement 
Population, of British India Appendix X. given at page 703, of Sir William Huntor’s work abovoniQU" 

turned - 


POPULATION OF BRITISH INDIA IN 1881 


Hindus 

¥ 

M uhammadans 
Christians 
Aboriginal Tnbes 
Misoellansona 


... 14,48,75,315 

... 4,51,27,083 

... 11,68,589 

46,77,668 
... 60,40,272 


Tom 


<*. 


2D, 18,88,897 
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It will be soon Bom tins Table that Hindus and Muhammadans, aggregating 19,00,02,348, form the mam bulk 
of the population of India, leaving 1,18,86,549, of which no lees than 46,77,688 belong to Aboriginal tribes mavmy 
low slate of civilisation, untouched by the Educational System Under the heading “ MuceUaneova” aie included 
Buddhists (almost cntuoly in Barma), Jains, Pm sis, Jews, etc , who in pomt of numbers, sib too small to be separ ate - 
ly dealt with in any statistical consideration of the general subject of tbs progress of University Educ at io n in 
A-' 1 ,n . ^ b0U °l, poldical, and economical conditions of the Emopean, Eurasian, and Native Ohnstum population oi 
India me so peculiar and different from tha orrhnoiy natives of India, that no oonolnmona of mnob significance can 

Ik* an util at by takmg them into account foi pm poses at estimating the progress of high Ha gbah einoaibiim 
•ituovii' ilm people of India in qeneial 

TJiih chapter ih, tlierofoi o, limitod to tho consideration of the question how far High Engl™!! education, as zb- 

Gonsideration of oompara- P ros<mtod b 7 tbo University Degrees, has advanced among Hmdus and 

tivo etatistiofl limited to Hin du Muhammadans, respectively, and since these two communities, not only numen- 
ond Mu hammadan graduates, oally but also from social, political, and economical points of view, form the 
35 ********* most impoitant portion of the population, interesting and valuable conclusions 

1857lSf 7 * may bo drawn by forming an accurate estimate of the comparative progress 

which High English education has made among thorn The figuies of the 
witsiis of 1881 luivo boon adopted as the basis of calculations in this Chapter, because ordinarily a course of ten or 
twelve years’ delation is necoshaiy fox a young native ntudent to obtain a degree of the In dian Universities, and 
since tlir statistics of graduates m this chapter havo boon brought down to the year 1893, the census of the popu- 
lation in. 1881 ih a better basis of calculating progress of High English education, during the last ten or twelve 
years, than tho latest comms taken in 1891 Moreover, the two censuses have not altaied the percentages of Hindus 
and Muhammadans in tho total population, and therefore for purposes of comparison there can be no haim in pre- 
wiring the census of 1881 to that of 1891, whilst it is obvious, that, since pnmaiy and secondary stages of educa- 
tion an 1 not molndod within the soope of this chapter, which deals only with graduates of the Umversitiefi, the 
iticieaso of population botwocn 1881 and J891 can havo no groat bearing upon the piBSBnt condition of High Eng- 
lish education m India 

Dealing therefore only with Hmdus and Muhammadans, whose aggregate population in 1881 amonnted to 
Distribution of Hindu and 19,00,02,348, the following table * shows then distribution into castes, sects, 
Muhammadan population into and nationalities — 
castes, sects, dec , in 1881 


HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN POPULATION OP BRITISH INDIA CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO CASTE, SECT, AND NATIONALITY, IN 1881 


Provings* 

Hindus 

MUHiBMAPAOT 









Brahmans 

Rajputs 

Othez Castes 

Sunxus 

Shiahs 

Wahabis, 

Farauns 

Unspecified 

Madias 

11)22,070 

2,07,465 

2,71,68,143 

17,58,375 

44378 

1,102 

139,706 

Itomlmy 

8,64,411 

1,96,906 

1,14,47,205 

29,40,764 

78,581 

178 

1,658 

Bengal 

27,64100 

14,00,354 

4,12,89,352 

2,09,64657 

2,62,293 

2,144 

475,680 

Punjab 

8,09,081 

6,52,181 

50,69366 

1,03,20,022 

95,655 

2,414 

1,07,059 

N -W P and Oudh 

46,55,204 

80,27,400 

3,03,70,790 

57,52,056 

1,70,547 

28 

255 

Central I’roviniirti 

3,32,207 

2,21349 

67,63,774 

2,59,608 

6,772 

186 

9,207 

Assam 

1,19,075 

10,541 

29,32,532 

13,08,712 

6,377 

1340 

593 

IferuT 

65,754 

46,148 

23,13,752 

1,85,686 

1360 

39 

470 

Ajmoro 

22,888 

15,876 

3,37,755 

57,262 

547 



Ooorg 

2,446 

480 

1,59,564 

12,540 

1 



British Barma 



88*177 

1,50321 

11,287 

1,249 

5324 

Total for British India 

1,06,40,786 

5738300 

123530380 

4,8730,608 

6,77,746 

8,680 

7,80,102 


a iWrtn Armanda JL. guatefs fafttmBwyw. 2mHa,p,7PS 

1 i 1 i 1 
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Taking fo e figures of th™ Table tlie following abstract Tabular Statement Has been prepared, showing flu* fotah 
Distribution eroent the voi ions sub-divisions of PfiTulna and Muhammadans, iosp(ctinl\ txid 

ages of the Hindu and Mtiham- the pei cent age of each creed m tlie total Hindu and Muhammadan [mpuli- 
madan population m the van- tion, in the vauous Pi evinces of India, in 1881 — 
oils Provinces, m 1881 


HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN POPULATIONS OP BRITISH INDIA, AS DISTRIBUTED 
AMONG THE YARIOUS PROVINCES, IN 1881 


Pbdtikods 

Hindus 

Muhnuraia- 

Total 

Pi uur nj vm 1 

dans 

Hindus 

Huh miiu.uhms 

i 

Bengal 

4,3 1,52,800 

2,17,01,721 

6,71,57530 

(.7 7 

«2 ; 

Assam 

30,52,148 

13,17,022 

4.1,79,170 

993 

,‘ln 7 

Dntihli Burma 

88,177 

1,58,881 

2,57,958 

213 

li.i 7 

Madi as 

2,84,97,(578 

19,3*5,5(51 

3,0 Ml. 2.19 

in 7 

U,\ 

Cooig , 

1,(52, W9 

12,511 

l,75,(l‘10 

92.5 

77 

Bombay 

2,23,08,582 

30,21,151 

1,5.5,29,71.1 

mci n 

l'(7 

Doi ai 

24,25,(551 

1,87,553 

29,1 5,209 

92 8 

72 

Punjab 

71,30, 528 

1,03,25,150 

1,7(5,55,(178 

4(1 1 

o 

N-W P and Oudli 

8,80,53,291 

69,22,880 

4, ‘19, 7(., 2811 

8(.(i 

1.5 1 

Ounlial Pro*v incob 

73,17,810 

2,75,77.5 

75,9:5,1.(18 

9(1 1 

3 It 

Ajmoio 

3,7(5,020 

67,800 

4,3*5,8 58 

8(17 

15 5 

Total for Butihli India , 

14,48,75,315 

4,51,27,033 

19,00,02,318 

76 25 

2.5 7,t 


Upon the basis of tlio fii»uT os given m tins Table an mteiosting calculation 1 i*ih been made, Jiy clusMfjmp 
Hmdn and M uhammadan po- tl,B vanrmH Pj-omooa witfun ibo iuiimIkImii of well ol Hit* tmli'iii l.'mui 
pulation, classified according sitios, and hlirminq tlio totals ol tin* Hindu and A1 uli.iiiirii.iil.in p«»|»iilu( rnu 
to jurisdiction of Indian Uni- nndoi the jnusilictuinof each lTnu( i isit>,«ui(l tilii* ilmf>» ihiiivun ol tin* jinfiul.i rum 
versities. mfco Hindus and MuhnminadaiiH, with the jM'rmdm'o ol cat li t uiiiiiiiiiu! j ut 

the total Hindu and Muhammadan population The rchulth of tho calculation oic shown hi tin* Inllowm^ 
Table — 


HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN POPULATION OP BRITISH INDIA UNDER THE JURISDICTION OK 
THE INDIAN UNJ VERSITIES, ACCORDING TO THE CENSUS OF lhHI. 


UMivuusmsfl 


Piov inros within tho 
jcumdictwu ol iho 
Univcrhity 


Tr»tal Hindu 
timl Muhavu- 
miicliin popu- 
latmn 


DibTarmniON oy wpi/latimn 
ihpo 


Hindus 


Muhaininar 

dmiH 


PliliriJMTAlil,, 
Hindus, 


Mulmmiuu 
duns 


Calcutta 

Madras 

Bombay 

Punjab 

AllalialMul 


}• 


C IJpiigikl 

j AhhllJII 

( lluniia 
Minims 

Ooill'fif 

llomluy 

J5(‘I,ll' 

I'unmli . 

(N-W. I* AOudh 
< (Jiniml Pi-ovmoos 
(.Ajmui-e 


Total 


7.17.0. 1.738 

3.00. 0(5,209 

1,79,42,922 
1,70, £9,078 

£.20,03,721 


10,00,02,348 


4 , 80 , 03,131 

2 , 80 ,( 50 , 1(57 

1,47,34,230 
71, 30, £28 

4,57,47,253 


14,48,75,316 


2 , 31 , 90,(527 

19,4(5,102 

32,08,(58(5 

1 , 05 , 25,100 

62 , 50,408 


4 , 61 , 27,0315 


£7 7 

93 0 

821 

40*4 

8H*0 


7026 


323 


(•’4 

17-9 

590 

120 

23-75 
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STATISTICS OF HINDU AND UUHAHHADAN GBADUATES, 1858-93 

It must be borne in min d that the percentages given m tbm Table have not been calculated with reference 
Percentages calculated with te the totftl population ^ Beote and nationalities inhabiting Lidia, hat 
reference to the total Hindu with reference only to the total Hindu and Muhammadan population, as it is 
and Muhammadan population with them only that this Chapter is concerned The percentages are therefore 

naturally difEeient from those usually given in the Government Census 
Reports, since the pci (scutages of Hindus and Muhammadans are there calculated with reference to the entire popu- 
lation, including all creeds and nationalitiBS The scope of this Chapter is limited to a comparison of thB progress 
ril hiffli English education among the Hindus on the one hand, and the Muhammadans on the other, end taking their 
a^grecratp population inBiitish India, the calculations in the above Table show that whilst the peioentage of Hindus 
is 7 b 25, the percentage of Muhammadans is 23 75 In other words the proportion of Muhammadans to Hindus in 

British. India is SS or 31, or 4* that is, the Muhammadan population is more than one-fourth and lesa then one- 
7f> 25 lv 

third of tho number of the Hindu population 

Such being tho pinpoilion of Muhammadans to the Hindu population of Brituh India, Statistics have been 

® - - ~ ~ iii J.T - TT-miwawitnerci TITl 


Comparative Statistics of 
Hindu and Muhammadan 
graduates, prepared from Ca- 
lendars of Indian Universities, 
1868-88, divided into periods 
of 8 years each 


carefully piepaied from tho Calendars of tho venous Indian Universities, up 
to the year 1893, for dBSonbmg the comparative piogress -which high English 
education has made among the two communities lespoctively ThB following 
Tablo shows the suocoesful results oohievBd by Hindus and Muh ammadans , 
respectively, in the examinations far Degrees m the venous Faculties of the 


fodwu Universities dazing tho 3G years, from 1858 to 1893, divided into periods of 6 years each - 


HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN GBADUATES IN THE YABIOTTS FACULTIES OF THE INDIAN TTNTVEB- 
SJTJES JJUB1NG 36 YEARS, 1858 TO 1893, DIVIDED INTO PEBI0D8 OF 6 YEARS BACH 


Pinion 


1858-63 

1864-89 

1870-75 

1878-81 

1888-87 

1888-43 


Axes 


Number ot 
gioduatcR 


88 

178 

881 

1,252 

2,978 


10 


110 


4,070 2K1 


Total 1868-93 , 0,715 

Aw rage per yo.w 


■31 

a 4 
•an 
&a> 

14 

a 

113 
19 
12 
2 03 
36 
57 


Number of 
giaduatBS 


399 


39 


111 


Law 


36 

238 

589 

385 

827 

1,402 


3,537 


982 


4 
9 

5 

37 

56 


110 


16 

15 

13 

43 

36 


Mtuicini AND 
SuaeB&T 


Number of 
graduates 


8 02 


45 

113 

160 

321 

292 

808 


1,239 


344 


1 

8 

7 

3 

6 

14 


34 


22 

20 

42 
93 

2 

43 


27 


ENUNBSBlHe 


Number of 
graduates 




Js 

■a ■a 


o 

S 

pH 


18 

25 

57 

128 

130 


590 


164 


Totai 


Number of 
graduates 


I 

S' 


j. 

if 

8)4 

flj 

IS 

Ph 


187 


2 


15 

4 


848 16 

1,652 20 


2,086 
4,227 
6, 0B1 


15,081 


4189| 


31 

155 

316 


546 


11 

18 

16 

15 

36 

50 


35 


151 


„ . ■ , - a tM . T6 bie that during the flist ponod of six years, only two Muhammadans succeeded 

It will bo o obtaining University Degrees, as against 187 Hindus , that m the second 

axfcrmio paucity of ltoam- ^bar wfl 16 „ agMBB t 848 JLndus , that m the third period 

first tour pan . M leSB than 2,086 Hindu graduates Li other words, during the first 

period tbmr number J- th# tTnivemtiee the total number of Muhammadan graduates was 

^7, to ~T ta * *-*' * »1 r—< HA.. — - U, ***m- 

24 
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rimin g the 24 yBais no Igbb thou 4,773, as against only 75 Muhammadans Dtu mg these 24 yetus tho propoilion oi 
fcfnli n. mm n.r\ a.ti graduates in no period exceeded 1 8 or 1-fl- pat cent o f the total Hindu and Muhammadan giodoates , .t 
state of things bo unsatisfactory as to justify the observation that during a quaxtei of a centuxy succeeding tho 
establishment of the Indian Universities, the Muhammadans remained almost totally doimant and oblivious oE then 
mteiests, so far as high English education was concerned 

The fifth peiiod of six years (fiom 1882 to 1887), however, indicate some signB of pi ogress, showing thL num- 
ber of Muh a mm adan graduates to have nseu duung that ponod to 15 p>, as 

Signs of progress among Mu- against 4,227 Hindus, yielding a piopoition of 3 G poi rout Similaily during 

hammad m graduates, during sixth period of six years fiiom 388B to 18D3) tho numboi oi Muhammadan 
the 5th and 6 th periods, 1882- r ^ „ . _ , 

0 g graduates increased to 316, as against 6,081 Hindus, yioldmg a piopoition in 

5 per cent dm mg that peiiod 

These Statistics when viewed in lespoct ol the wIloIb peiiod of 36 yeaas show evon moie lamontablo losulis 

Statistics of graduates view- fl0 fo* a9 Muhammadans aia concerned Tho Table shows that dm mg the 
ed in lespeot of the whole whole pBiiod, 1858 to 1893, only 546 Muhammadans succeeded m old uiiinu 
period, 1858-08 Unr* entity Degrees m the vanouq blanches of learning, as against no lest Ilian 

15, 08 L Hindus, yielding a piopoition oi only 3 5, or 3J per cent in the total numboi ot Hindu and Muhnmmml.m 
giaduatos, and an yearly aveuago of 15 1 , os against 416 9 Hindus oi a piopoition oE only 8 \ of tho avunge mini- 
bor ot Hindu graduates per yeai In the Tables given in this Chapter j elating to tho Hindu and Muhammadan po- 
pulation m British India it has been shown that whilst the peicentugo of Hindus is 76 25 that of thu Muhammadans 
ib 23 75, which should also have been the peioontageof tho Muhammadans m tho total linmbm oi 1 1 milii mil 
Muhammadan giaduates, if the Muhammadans had made as much piogross m high English education as I In* 
Hindus As the figuios stand, the peioentage of Muhammadan graduates being only 3 5 instead of 23 75, then* defi- 
ciency is no less than 20 25 per cent 

The groat disparity between the progress of high English education among Hindus and Muhammadans may 

also be considered with reference to tho various deqroos oJ pi egress made m 
b^wee^Hindu^and *ke vaai01DLB P* ovinoos ^thin tho luiisdiction of tho dilluieiifc Uuivei sities, 
madons m high English edu- dmmg the 36 years Horn the establishment of tho vai ions Universities to tlu» 
cation, 1858-03 yoar 1893 For this puipose tho following Table gives the uecessaiy sUtin- 

tical information — 

HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN" GRADUATES IN THE VARIOUS FACULTIES OF THE INDIAN UN1VMIWI- 
TIES DUELING 36 YEARS, 1858 TO 1893, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE VARIOUS UNIVERSITIES 



Calcutta 

Madras 

Bombay 

Punjab 

Allahabad 

Tom . 

Average per year 


22 
6 
69 
79 


9,715 399 


>9 1X1 


Mhdioinb and 

SUBGMLT 


| Number Df 
p| 3 giaduates 

a| — 

•s'S 
&S> 

If 4 

I 

Ph W 


78 28 694 10 14 177 

5 11 59 2 33 78 

3 9 488 8 2 1 336 

18 171 


XrorauRare 



| Numboi ot 
r § § gr jduuloB, 

*sf 


s- r a s 


8,687 

110 

882 

8 



1288 

34 

344 

99 



8,440 | 230 
23 


*6 p6,081 643 1 8*$ 


418*3 m 
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PROP) till 10* OF ITIVDU AND HUHAJOIADiN GnADTJATBfl, 1858-93 

It {ipp4* iri ft <iiii till'* Talilu tliat the .Muhaiurujdarib aio most boichrwaid in tlio Madras Pi em deucy, and that 

Backwardness of high Eng- th< 11 C0Uflltl0n lh soaioely better m the Presidency of Bombay It aeems 
libh oducation among Muham- ^ liL ^ sr) fa* as high English education is concerned, the ’M~nlm.TnTnft.fln.TiK. of 
mndanH in the various Pro- ridi *ls liaro ictnainod almost entnoly doi man t d m m g the last 36 years since 
vincas, a*> shown by University the Inundation nf the Umvcu&ity in that Pie&idonoy The figures show that 
Statistics, 186S 0 dm mg th it penod, whilst no less than 8,236 .Hindus obtained degiees m the 

\ ii mu lii i Tii In i nf Ip iiiuMf, mil) 29 Muhammadans succeeded in obtaining degiee6,not avoiding oven a pioportion 
fit mi* In # iif fi foil <if Hindu tri a du,ites Stanly as lamentable seoms the condition of Aln~hn.mrYin.daii a m ■fc'Hft 
l*i * oh'iif s ol l»nmh.i\, wIipip mil) M uluminadans obtained degrees, as against 2,527 Hindus, or a piopoitaon of 
o'm* tn p* 1 1 s IIM) Hindu m.idiuii'-i Tlit Statistic s of tho University of Calcutta, no doubt, show better results 
Tin i * 2‘iO Muhnmniail ins ol#t iIiihhI dcLfius mraiiibt 8, ill) Hindus , but even thib numb or does not atfoid a laige 
piojkiitmn nf M iili.iuiiiuiil 4»*» il } wills iml) abmit 3 Muhammadan gt ad oat as to ovary 106 Hindus, whilst thepro- 
|i*ii f mu id tin 1 MuJiiiiiiiu.id ui to tin Hindu popul tlion is 32 *J to 67 7 in tin* Pi evinces witlnn the ]uiisdiotion of 
il»i» ( nm k t ui) nl < \jI» lift a In t In* Piui|ib rriituitil), Muruitb establishment, 102 Muhammadans have taken 
Hpi'ipi* , an ii«rmnst WM» Hindus, jnldintf a piopoitnm of about 25 Muhammadans to oveiy 100 Hindu graduates 
I hit iiHlinu/di tins t piiilf ntu) at III it Siam satisf u*t my hi r,i\imr of thu Muhammadans, m reality, quite the reverse 
M fin* i a a , miipp m that Piuviiiim* tin* pinpoitinii of t.ln M uharntn.ula n to tlio Hindu population ih ou 59 6 to 404 — 
flu Mij|ittifiuia(I.Liis lii'ing ihmiI) W) permit of tin* total Hindu uul Muhammadan population Tho only part of 
IihIm \>lim lindi English iduiatinu mi) In* vud to Ii.ivp midp suLisloutniy piugiusb among tlio Muhammadans, are 
tin- PinvitiPPh williivi tin |uiisiln*tmn ol Hip Allahabad IJniveibit) In th.it Umvoisity, hinco its foundation m 1887 
to tin ) 4 i m 1WW, no Ipsh than S5 MiiiiarumatJaiis obtained Dpgipis, nsagjiiHt H mil us, yielding a pi op oi toon of 17 

to pvu y 100 Hindu graduates , whilst tho junjMixtiuii of Uio Muhammadan to the Hindu papulation us as 12 to 88 in 
those I’mineis Tliii salisfmdiuiy tisult is dup cntucl) to tlio i k \< eptirmnl ilfuitn wliuli linvo boon made m tho 
North- Wr tom Provinces to popular iso and promote high English education tm tlio Muhammadans, resulting in tho 
foundation ol fin* Muhammadan An gin- Oriental College.it Aligarh, which during the period conccmod passed 25 
out nf ilm total Ho Muhammadan graduates of the Allahabad University ahovomontroued Had such not been the 
ease i In* peiPi-ntuge ol Muliniuiuiidaii gnuIuat(*H in the Allahabad University also would have fallen below the 
jMwoiitugo of thu Muhammadans in thu total Hindu and Muhammadan population of tho Hoxth-Westam Piovmoos 
and (hidh 

Th<* KtatastirH of thn relative progiess of high English oducation among Hindus and Muhammadans respeo- 

Kumbor of graduates per { 'ty ttMi y ^ 011,1,5,11 a ^° * rom ot ^ Dr pamtsof new, to facilitate comparison 
1,00,000 of tho Hindu and Tho following Table has boon prepared to show tho number of graduates per 
Muhammadan population, res-* 100,000 of each population, and, conversely, tlio number of each population 
pootivoly, 1858-98. among whom one is a grad unto As in the preceding Tables in this Chapter, 

tho number of imputation has bom calculated according to tho census of 1881, and the number of graduates has 
Imhui obtained from tho Calendars of tlio various Indian Univorsitios, irom then 1 establishment up to the year 1893 
The results ore shown in tho Table on tho nevt page * 



TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF GRADUATES PEB lOOOOO OF EACH POPULATION AND THE NUMBER OF EACH POPULATION 
AMONG WHOM OSE IS A GRADUATE FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE VARIOUS INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 


EHOIilSn HDTOATinM IN INDIA. 












nmCIElTUT OP HUHAMMADA* GRADUATES, 1858-93 


18^ 


hi rmm\ ic]nci^ this Tablo grves a cloaier indication of the backwardness of the Mnh a mma da ns than any 
Progress of high English ^c preceding Tables in this Chapter The figmea relating to the vanons 
oOuoition among Hindus ten ^lveisities, and in the different blanches of learning, are separately shown 
turns .is gioat as among in thB Table, and it is necessary only to invito attention to the columns of 
Imhriinmodrns, oaloulitodper the totals It will be obseivod that even in the Facility of Aits, whilst 

n.4 y uniia n nity^ 1858 - 9 ^ °* ^ iD numbm of Iluidn graduates w 6 7 per lakh of the Hindu population, the 

numboi of Mnliammadan giaduates is only 88, that ir loss than oveu 1 pei 
' » "t t!i» M .ili, mini ulan population To lopiesent tlio same zosnlts in onothei way, as shown in tho table, 

1 'iii'ii ' oik iriiiiliuiti among cioiy 14,912 of the Hmln population, among Muhammadans theioisonc 
inn* *♦ nmni*»iMiv in,ltl 0 ol tin population of that meed Deploiable as thosB results may seem, so fai as 
hiiHMMn»|in m 1'imiviiuiil, llu* SUtidus of the Faculties oE Law, MeilicmB outl Engmeei mg, show even woise 
(* i*l» i j a ill -u uliii'i m ilr — a uicauistanco ail the more lamentable as these bubiocts, bomg ptafessional, lead 
in hIiI lining iiu ms rd liiu.ilm 1 unpin) mint The gonoial results of the calculations in the Table oi e shown in 
<u 1*1 m mu hiIii'iim mull i On* heading u tofnl" It shows that w lnlst tliei e aio JO 4 giaduates among cvoiy 
1*1 'i '»* i In ItiMu pup'll itum, tin 1 ligutc of Muhammadan gi ad nates is only 3 2 in every luhh of tho population 
*>l t hat » ii id hiii sin; 1 tin* ilci iiii.i Is out of account, it may be said, that whilst iheto qj e 10 gi adnatos among 
i i‘. mi A nl 1 1 mill! % tin to is oulv I Muhammadan in o\eiy loKli of that population In other woids, high 
Li' 'll li i dm it uni lu*. iii.ult in ui I3 teu-Lulil pi 1 1 gloss among Hindus, os oompmed with the progiosq among 
Hu Miih.iiiimiid.itis I'ut ting the* innHcj m a iliilLiont ionu, os shown 111 tho Table, whilst thoie is one giaduate 
1 1111*11' » 1 un 'MiiHi Hindus Huii 1 is one gimluato 111 ovciy H 2 ,G 50 of tho Muhammadan population 

'1 In i 1 1 1 Mill • .lie so obvious, is showing the backwardness of tho Muhammadans in high English education, in 


Doflfinncy m tho ttumbor of 
MuliHinmadiiu graduate*, ao* 
(sadmK to tho ratio of tho 
Muhammadan Lo tho Hindu 
population, 1808-93 


companion to llu? Hindus, that it is scaicoly nocessniy to deal with the 
liguies in othoi forms But it isimpoitant hum all points 0+ view, for 
the future prosperity of India, that tho dispanty which exists between Hindus 
and Muhammadans in tho matter of lugh English education should be fully 
realised, anil aoenr dmgly, tbo following Table lias boon prepaiod with roforenco 


tu the 1 1 n us ul IhKl, and the number oi graduates obtained iiom tho OaLendais of tho various Indian Umveisitres 


ft miii then hegiuniiig down to theyeai 1893 — 



SHOWING THE NUMBER OP MUHAMMADAN GRADUATES AS IT OUGHT TO BE ACCORDING TO THE RATIO OP THE MU HAMMAD AS TO 
THE HINDU POPULATION, THE ACTUAL NUMBER OF MUHAMMADAN GRADUATES AND ™ DEFICIENCY 

IN THEIR NUMBER, DURING 36 TEARS, 1858 TO 1893 
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(81 Hnnqoo) aq oq qqflno qi m joq 
■nmn oqq ni sequnpiuS rapramrqn'H; p (51 
Tnnnjoo) laqmun panqoB eqq jo 0Joi*qiiao.re ( i 


aa^nppjS 

uitpvuniitiqujq jo Joqumn o-qq ui {ouaiogoQ 


Boqimp'Dig xropunruiwqnj^ jo jraqrann praqoy 


noi^pidod upmpr aqq oq ngpy u r mu qripj- 
QTjq. p oiqoj anq oq. Jsxcip tooob ‘oq oq qqiJllD 
qi ait sejurapuji nrp'Buranrqnj^ jo jsqum^ 


(gt uuinpn) sq oq qqSno qt a? iaq 
-nmn aqq in yaqropuia x«*pruimn[np\[ jo [f x 
tnnrqoj) ooquxnu iriupr oqq p oijtqtiooia^ 


woq'pnppr.j 

imprumFrqnpp p loqumic oqq in OuoroqoQ 


}S} soqunptiSJ ui , pi?aiiin , qnjq jo loqutnu ppnqoy 


uoiqr|ndod npuiff oqq nq uppi'UictK'qti^f 
oqq fci uiqvi oifq oq iturpimoi* l oq oq qqbtin 
qt si* sjqvuppiij upprunnuqiij^ p> nqian^ 


(OX uruupn)) oq oq qqflno qL sr ioq 
-uinuoqq m boqvnpr ci ui*pvaiiuvqu^f ]□ ([[ 
uuuii|uj) jiquiuu [rnq w oqq jn oJopquojw,] 

hoqnipr i3 

nrpruiuirqujq p loqtnuti oqq ui Xoiuuipfi 


g S woqvnpriS nrpnuaiTMinjq jo laqimiii punqoy 

u _ . _ 

J noiqiqnilod npnTjq oqq oq urppmuirqiiHr 

3 © {iqq ]o ruqri oqq oq Smipiom* ‘jq oq qqJnuo 

qi w >-oqi i npriit uvprumn'qnjq jo j^quia^j; 


(rj iiiuiqo ») oq oq qqSnn qi hp 
joqraun oqq ixl siqvuppiii mqjpimurqnj^ fo 
[l uiutqoo) coquuui [imqji* oqq jo otfuquo ) ioj; 


qoqrniJi’iS 

uirpmurrqtijq jo joqranu oqq ui ^tuoioqoQ- 
soqropraS mqtvwumfnj^ jo joqmmi pmqoy 


uoiqiqudorl iipuijf oqq oq injprunin»qiij\r 
oqq p oiqpi oqq oq Sniptooon ‘oq oq qq-rfao 
qi so saqi'U|»’[*f inqw'aiuiirqiijq jo joquin^ 


uttiii|0 tl oq oq qqtfao qi mi 
jroqrauu oqq ui Koqpupnia in*ppmaMiifnj\r fo 
(g iiuiuio)) j.iquinu [I’tiqovr oqq jo oSaquouoj 


soqi*npBitf 

utqtraiuH’qrijg jo aoqmrm oqq ui £juoi njofl; 


m wqqmpni# uup^unntjqnj^ jo jeqmnxx poqoy 
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lu 01 din to muluibtand the calculations in this Table dearly, and if necessary to veiify them, the figmes of 
Explanation of the preced ^ m( ^ u ^d Muhammadan population, and the ratio of the one to the other, 


lug Table, as showing the ex 
tont of tho dofLoienoy of the 
Muhammadans in high English 
education, as compared with 
tho Hindus, 1858-08, 


as shown in the pie ceding Tables* in this Chapter, must he borne in mind, 
and also the figmes m the Tables f relating to the number and proportion of 
Hindu and Muhammadan graduates, respectively With lefeience to these 
Statistics, the hypothesis is that the piogiess which high English education 
has made among the Hindus, may bo taken to represent a satisfactory standard 
mf i Her lua I pi off] css, and the object oC the companion is to show how lai the Muhammadans have fallen short 
ol tlul st.iml.ud, wliou tho ratio of thBii population to the Hindn population is borne in mind — these piopoitioub 
h i \ m" I »mi shown, with idoienoe to the various Provinces} and TJiuvbi sities § in tho previous Tables m this 
( li i|Mi i For c \aiuplo, taking tho whole Hindu and Muhammadan population of British India, it has been shown 
in mir of flu j urinous Table*, that whilst the psicentago of Hindus is 76 25, the percentage of Muhammadans is 
7 i, anr] tins iquesonts the ratio of the one population to tho other Again, it has boon shown m anothoi Table, 
f h.if w luKt t hi toiiilnaiuber of Hindu giaduates in all the Uznveisitios, down to the year 1893, is 15,081, the number 
«if M ii funi niailau gi ml iutos is only 516, yielding a peicentago of only 3 5 in the total number of Hindu and 
Aliiliutimmilnn t'l.ulnntes in Butmh India Scaling this m mind, eaoh of the headings m the above Table has boon 
huh iliviilv 1 !] mtu foui columns — the calculatiou m the first oolnmn of each heading having been made with 1 afar unco 
fnfliMalmof tho Muhaviunadau to the Hindu population Thus when there oao 15,081 Hindu giadaatos, the 
luimhi'i 1 ol Miilianiintulaii gi uluatos should have been 5,44L, instead of whioh, as a matter of fact, the actual ntunboz 
I'j only 5 Ml, leaving a deficient y of: 4,895 graduates showing, as the last column under* the heading "total” shows, 
that, flu* hiu o(*sh which the Muhammadans have actually achieved, ever since tho foundation of the Indian Umveisi- 
fcii's, ih only 10 03 pei emit , or ^tlr of wliat it should have been In other woids, the backwardness of Muhammadans 
i«i mm 1 turn 1 * ah g i cut as thou success, they havmg fallen 90 pBr cent short of tho stnndaid which they should 
hrui* in lm*vi‘il il jmigroHH of high English education among them had, boen proportionately os groat os among the 
Hindus To put tho uloa m a more concrete form, the condition of high English education among Muhammadans 
may lie rmnpimul to a hank, of wluoh tho assets arc 546 and the debts 4,895 To put the matter shortly, the 
MuliaiuuiiulauH of India may bo said to be suffering from all the evils of bankruptcy in the matter of high English 
udiif'rihon. 

That this conclusion is justified, is shown by dealing with the Statistics from another point of view Taking 

tho figures of tho total Hindu and Muhammadan giaduates, the percentage of 
each race in such total number has been calculated, and taking the percentage 
of the Hindu graduates as a standard of satisfactory success, it is shown what 
tho proportion of Muhammadans should have been if they had achieved as 
satisfactory progress as the Hindus in high English education The following 
Table shows the results of suoh calculations, with reference to the venous 
Fwulf K*H of Looming in tho various Universities of India — 

• Vttle pages 183, 184, unfa | t V«to page 185, onto | J Vide page 181, onto | g V\da page 184, onto. 


Proportionate number of 
Muhammadan graduates, as it 
should have been, according 
to tho ratio of the Muham- 
madan to the Hindu popula- 
tion, in 1858-98 
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The calculations contain ad in the last column at each of tlie subdivisions of this Table, namely, columns 
M 4 7, 10, 13, 16 and 19, require some explanation Tbe calculation has been 

mg Table explained made by taking 1 the number of Hindu graduates, pei 100 of the total Hindu 

and Muha mmada n graduates (shown in columns 2, 5, 8, 11, 14 and 17), 
as the standai d of satisfactory success, and upon that assumption, calculating, by the role of three, what the 
pi oportionate number of Muhammadan graduates should have been, according to the ratio of the 'M'n’ haTnTnn^f L ^ 
to the Hindu population, if the Muhammadans had achieved as much success in high English education as t he 
Hin dus the suoobss of the Hindus being m excess of what it should have been, m proportion to their number 
in the aggregate Hindu and Muhammadan population 

To illustrate the effect of the calculations contained m the preceding Table, so far os the Faculty of Arts is 


Diagram I, showing the com- concern0 ^ ^e accompanying diagram I has been prepared on a umfoim scale 
parative progress of high Eng- of 100 degrees, in columns placed m -juxtaposition The columns showing 
lish eduoation tn Art 9 among the piogie&s of the Hindus are coloured pink, and those relating to the 
Hindus and Muhammadans, Muhammadans green, and the degrees up to which the columns have been 

coloured ropiesent the actual pt ogress of each, comparatively The cross 
hues m the columns relating to the Muhammadans indicate the degrees of piogrebs which the Muhammadans 
should have attained, if, with reference to the pioportion of thou population to the Hindu population, they had 
achieved as great a rate of success as the Hindus In other words, the pink colours roprosont tho calculations 
as to thB M A and B A Degrees, in columns 2, 5, 8, 11, 14 and 17 of tho above Table , tbo giBon colours ropiesent 
the calculations contained m columns 3, 0, 9, 12, 15 and 18, and tbo cross Iuicb m tho columns relating to the 
Muhammadans represent the calculations contained m columns 4, 7, 10, 13, IS and 19, m tbo above Table 

These explanations, when borne m mind, with i of ezonoo to the calculations represented by tho figures m the 
Figures necessary to under- P ro °odrag Table, render the accompanying diagram easily intelligible, but for 
stand the calculations in the the sake of facilitating reference, the requisite figures for under s tanding the 
Diagram I diagram are given in the following Table — 



NUMBER PER 100 OP THE TOTAL HINDU AND 
MUHAMMADAN— 

Pioporlionato n um- 
bel of Muhammadan 
gi adnatos, as it should 

Uniybbsitiis 

Population 

GhumuTus 

hrvvo boon, as compar- 
ed with tdio number of 
Hindu giaduatos, afr- 
eet ditig to the ratio of 
the Muhammadan to 
the Huida population 


Hindus 

Muham- 

MA, 

BA 


madams 

Hindus* 

Muham- 

madans 

Hindus 

Muham- 

madans 

MA 

BA. 

Calcutta 

67 7 

82 3 

96 94 

306 

95 71 

429 

461 

456 

Madras 

93 6 

64 

98 

2 

99 2 

•8 

67 

68 

Bombay 

82 1 

17 9 

991 

9 

981 

19 

21 74 

215 

Punjab 

404 

59 6 

8125 

18 75 

77 7 

223 

1206 

115 

Allahabad 

88 

12 

96 7 

33 

82 8 

17 2 

132 

113 

Total for India 

76 26 

2375 

96 7 

38 

95 85 

4*15 

a 

298 


The aooompanyng Diagram (Ho 1), showing the comparative progress of high English eduoation in Arts 
among Hindus and Muhammadans, classified under the various Universities of India, during the period of 86 years, 
from 1858 to 1893, inclusive, is inserted here, and should be perused m the light of the statistics given m the preced- 
ing Table 
25 
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To explain the foregoing diagram further — take the column relating to the M A Examination of the Calcutta 
The foregoing Diagram ex University The total number of MA’s during the 36 years, from 1858 to 
plained. 1893 (both inclusive), was 817, of which 792 were Hindus, or 9394 per cent 

hns indicated in pink colour, np to nearly 97 degrees of the diagram, and the number of Muhammadans being 
>nly 25, or 3 06 per cent , the gieen colour accordingly covers a httle moie than 3 degrees of the diagram But 
with reference to the population within the ]uiisdiction of the Calcutta University, the propoition of Hindus to 
Muhammadans is as 67 7 to 32 3, and if the Muhammadans had achieved the same rate of piogiess as the Hindus, 
the ratio of Muhammadan graduates would have been as 46 1 to 90 94 of the Hindus The cross lines, theiefme, in 
jhe column of the Muhammadan MA'b laach 45 L degrees in the diagiam, to denote the above calculation 

Again, m the columns of the diagram relating to the Punjab University the pmk and green colours show the 
actual comparative progress of the Hindu and Muhammadan giaduates, respectively, and the cross linos exceed the 
100 degrees of the scale, reaching 120 degrees for the M A *s and 115 degieBS foi the BA’s, as lepiesented on 
the margin of the diagram, which must be considered as a port of the diagram, under the heading of tho Punjab 
University The excessive deficiency thus indicated by the cross lmes, m regard to the Punjab UmveiBity is due to 
the fast that m that Province tho pioportaon of the Hindu to tho Muhammadan population ib as 40 4 to 59 G, and 
thB rate of progress achieved by the Hindu M A ’s being 81 25 per cent , tho proportionate numbei of Muhamma- 
dan M A 's, according to the i&tio of the Muhammadan to the Hindu population, should have leached 120 6 depiees 
of the diagram, and the number of Hindu B A 's being 77 7 per cent the number of Muhammadan giadnatos, with 
leferonce to the pioporhon of the Muhammadan to the Hindu population, should have leached 115 degrees, as 
represented on the margin of the diagram 

On the other hand, m the case of the BA degree of the Allahabad University, tho green ooloui which 
represents the actual success of 77 Muhammadans, as against 371 Hindus (denoted by tho pmk colour), exceeds the 
proportion of the Muhammadan to the Hindu population, which is as 12 to 88 m thB Provinces within the juxisdic- 
tion of that University The excess is represented by 5 9 degrees ooloui ed green on the margin of the diagiam 
This tni cumstanoe, as has once before been explained m this work, is due to the exceptionally strenuous efforts 
m behalf of English education which tho Muhammadans, undci the leadership of Sir Syed Ahmed, Khan Bahadur, 
K G SI , have made by founding the Muhammadan An gin- Oriental College at Aligaib, a bueE history of which 
institution has been given in on oailior pait of tins woik [ Vidr pp 163, lb4 ante) 

To forthoi elucidate the comparison between the pi ogress made by Hindus and that mode by Muhnmmaclons, 
Abstract Tabular Statement, rea P eot ively, the lowing Table lias beon prepared showing an abstract 
allowing comparative progress °£ the comparative statistics of the various bi&nohos of learning recognized 


of Hindus and Muhammadans 
in various branches of Univer- 
sity Education, 1868-98 


by the degrees of tho various Indian Univoisities, from the time of theu 
establishment up to tho present, covering a period of 36 years, from J858 to 
1893, both inclusive — 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF HIGH ENGLISH EDUCATION IN BRITISH INDIA AMONG 
HINDUS AND MUHAMMADANS, RESPECTIVELY, FOR THE 36 YEARS, FROM 1858 TO 1893 


Ekoiksixihs 



Law 


4 

l 

a 

1 

1 

■3 



Nnmbor of graduotos 9,715 


Percentage of graduates 961 3 9 9G98 302 9713 287 99 5 5 


2699 111 982 S|344 99 164 


Average number of gradu 
ates per year 



Total 

l 

i 

4] 

a* 

15,081 

546 

90S 

SB 

4169 

151 







14,48^75,315 4,51,27,033 19,00,02^48 
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Abts 

Law 

Mnnicms 

AND SuneB&l 

Btf&nrEDBiNe 

Totax 

a 

£ 

j 

Subjects 

1 

1 

5 IF 

!j 

a* 

| 

ja 

a* 

1 

4 

Is 

I 13 | 

1 


1 

1 

A 

lj 

a’ 

Percentage in the total 
Hindu and Muhammadan 
population of Butish 
India in 1B81 

1 

1 

1 

l 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7635 

23 75 


Batio of graduates, as it 
ought to be, according to 
the ratio of the Muham- 
madan to the Hindu po- 
pulation 

961 

29 9 

9698 

i 

30 2 

9713 

303 

99 5 

319 

965 

39 


Number of Muhammadan 
graduates, as it ought to 
be, according to the ratio 
of tho Muhammadan to 
the Hindu population 

1 

3,266 

1 

1,475 


519 

1 

161 

sat 

5,441 

• 

Actual number of Hindu 
and Muhammadan gia- 
dnates 

0,715 

399 

3,537 

110 

1,239 

34 

590 

3 

15,081 

546 

15,687 

Deficiency m the number 

Of ~M~n1in.TnTnn.dn.Ti gradu- 
ates 


2,887 


1,305 


485 


158 


4895 



TIm figures in this Table, when carefully considered axe eloquent m themselves, as showing how enormously 
Statutioe of the backward- liaekwaid the Muhammadans axe as compared with the Hindus In all 
nese of Jffuhammad.ins in all departments of learning recognised and controlled by the Indian Universities 

Uw ' JW — “ d »f— ■* Ur. fal Unto 

short 01 tte standard of success which they shotdd have achieved if the 
progress of high English education among them had been proportionate to their number in the population, as 
amapaxed with the Hindus Thus, in the Faculty of Arte, instead of 3,288 Muhammadan graduates, there are only 

399, leaving a defiwenqy of no leas than 2,887 Similarly, in the Faculty of Law, instead of 1,475 Uni,^ 

graduates, only 110 haye succeeded, leaving a deficiency of no less than 1,385 In the Faculty of Medicine, instead 
of 519 these ore only 34 Muhammadan graduates, showing a deficiency of 485 , and in the Faculty of Engineering 
the number of Muhammadan giadnates is only 3 instead of 161, leaving a dofiwoney of 158 The statistics so far 
os the Muhammadans are concerned, appear more cogently lamentable when the figures in the columns of totals axe 
considered In the aggregate Hindu and Muhammadan population of British India the peroentoges are 7625 
Hindus and 23 75 Muhammadans, whilst the percentages m the aggregate number of Hindu and Muhammadan 
graduates axe 96 5 Hindus and only 3 5 Mu hammadans the deficiency m the percentage being *hwg , 20 25 

These statistics are equally lamentable for the Muhammadans, when considered in *tin*w Ever 

since the establishment of the Indian Universities daring a period of thuty- 
six years, from the year 1858 to 1898, the statistics calculated from the Galen- 
dam of the various Indian Universities, show (as m the above table) that 
15,627 persons have taken degrees in tbs various branches of learning recog- 
nised and controlled by those Universities. Out of this 15,687 graduates no 
1®§ than 15,081 were Hindus, whilst the M uhamma da n s were only 546. According to the ratio of the Muhamma- 
dans to the Hindus, in the aggregate Hin d u and Muhammadan population, the number of Muhammadan graduates 
shtudd bare been no less than 5,441, instead of the actual figure 546, thus showing a deficiency of no 1ms than 
4,895 In other words, the Muhammadans hare achieved only one-tenth of the success which they should have 
achieved, and their foilnre is nine times os much os their success, whilst as matters now stand, the number of 
Hindu graduates is more then 27 times as much as that of the Muhammadans instead at being a little over 8 


Success of Muhammadan a in 
University degrees only one- 
tenth of what it should have 
been in proportion to thoir po- 
pulation. 
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according to the proportion existing between thB Hindu and the Muhammadan populations No rational wall- 
wiahei of India can grudge the satisfactory advance which the Hindus have made, but at the same time, he— whe- 
ther as a politician or as a philanthropist— cannot help lamenting the fact that thB Muhammadans have not made 
a commensurate progress in high English education in proportion to thou nnmboi m the population 

To lender more easily intelligible thB great disparity between Hindus and Muhammadans in high English 

Diagram II, showing the fiduoatl011 m ™noua branches of learning reoogmsod by tbe degrees at 
comparative progress of Hin- the vanona Indian Universities, as shown in tho preceding Table, the following 
diis and M uhamma d ans in the diagiozn has been prepared on tbe samo pimnplas as the pi Beading diagram, 
Degrees of the IndianUmversi- and the figures given at the foot of the diagram, taken from the preceding 

Smning, dmmg 186M8 011 ° f Tables ’ 17111 0X P laiTL tllB dB ^ roes U P to vluch tll ° diagram has been coloured 
$ pink, as denoting the actual progi oss of tho ITinrlnb , and green, the actual pro- 

gress of the Muhammadans, and the cross lines showing the point nf progress which tho Muhammadans should 
have achieved, if they had achieved the same fats of progress as the Hindus, with reference to the piopoitian of the 
Muhammadan to the Hindu population Tho accompanying diagram showing tho comparative piogioss of High 
English Education m various blanches of knowledge among Hindus and Mnhamamdans m tho UnivoiBitieB of 
India duiing 36 years fiom 1858 to 1893, is inserted for perusal m tho light of the picoodmg explanation 

ThB accompanying Diagram No IL is in itself eloquent in showing tho deplorable backwaiduefiB of Muham- 
madans m all branches of high English education recognised by tho Universities nl India — a state of things which 
can never be lost sight of, m considering the various problems of moi al, social, economical and political impoit, 
which need oon&ideiation dui mg the pi os ent pane d of the history of the Dritish rule in India The Diagram 
might well suggest for its motto the following elegiac Rubfa ( ), or Quart ram, of tho celebrated living Muham- 

madan poet Maul vi Altaf Husain, HdU — 

liJ/j* ^xsljj 

si ji jf If ^1Lm\ » kjjS dz a*. iS ^ If y — Lmj 

W* I y* m a* £. j> j* ^ ax. if jJ* 

Tho statistios of high English ocluoation stated m this Cliaptoi, ha\o been, so fai, consideiod with leferenoe 

Rate of progress of Muham- to ^ a W lc ff ato u,huIte ol 1,10 W01 kln ff t,l ° Indian Uuivoihitieh from thou 
madan. graduates m vanous foundation up to thread of 1H93 — a pound of 36 years It lsnowimpoi- 
Faoulties of the Indian Um- taut to coiiaidin the intv at winch tlio Muhammadans have made pmgiess in 
veisittes, during 1858-08. high English education dm ins' Huh long pm oil Foi thin p on pose, and for 

tbe mke of oonveiuont i oforenoo, tbe following Table ban bom prppai od as an i*\tiaol liom tlie Tabnlat Statement 
alxeady given (Vide page 185, ante), showing tbe compaiativo ntatuiticH of Hindu and Muhammadan gradnatee in 
the vanous Faculties of tbe Indian Umvoisiiuea dtumg 33 yoam, Ei om 1858 to IH'Jd, divided mto ponods of 6 yean 
each — 


1876-81 

1882-87 

1888-88 


PSHDENTAON 0* MOIIAMMAIiUIA IN Tilt UlTAIi (IlNDO ANI> MUHAMMADAN BRA- 
BHAMS iw Tim vauiouh Faoiji/hiih on i nr Indian Univpbbitibs, 
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DIAGRAM II 


Diagram, thawing As comparative progress of kujh English education at various brandies of Knowledge among 
Hindus and Mahamsdvis at the Cfouwstixss of India > during 3 € gears fr**m IBS8 to 1893 
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madan graduates m the Fa- 
culty of Law, 1881-98* 


It is evident from this Table that the progress of Muhammadans m high English education, as represented 
Progress of Muhammadans by the percentages of the various sexennial peuods, has been very slow m all 
is. jTiiSuLTi Universities, up to the various Faculties in which Degrees are granted in the Universities of 
1878, inconsiderable. Indio, and the last column of the Table shows the deficiency in the percentages 

during these various periods, with reference to the proportion of Muhammadans in the total Hindu and Muham- 
madan population During the first thies of these sexennial periods, nimely, np to the end Df the year 1872, 
the percentage of Muhammadans who succeeded in obtaining University Degrees was so moonsideL&ble that 
it can scarcely afford any estimate of tho lato of progress made by the Muhammadans in this iBspeot Tho last 
three periods, however, deserve special consideiation, and it is necessary to discuss the advance made by Muham- 
madans during those peuods in the various branches of loarnmg, and then to consider tho statistics in lespect 
of all the Faculties of the Indian Universities taken as a whole 

In the Faculty of Aits tho percentage of Muhammadans, in the total nnmboi of Hindu and Muhammadan 

graduates, was 2 03 during the sexennial period ending m the year 1881, and 
Sate of progress of Muham- ^ in01 eai6ed to 3 B during the next sexennial period ending in 1887, thus 
fyotf Ax^1^31-98 ^ showing an advance of only 1 57 per cent Again, during the last sexennial 

period, ending m 1593, the percentage of Muhammadans mcioosed to 5 7, 
indicating an advance of 2 1, which is so far satisfactory , but the required pel contogo of Muhammadan giadnates 
should have been 23 75, which is the percentage of Muhammadans in the total Hindu and Muhammadan popula- 
tion, and thus, tho deficiency in the pezcontige still lomammg is no less than 18 05, which, at tho late of pi ogress 
indicated by 2 1, during the lost sexennial peiiod, would take more than 51 years to bung the peicoutago of Muham- 
madan graduates in the Faculty of Arts up to the poicontago of the Muhammadans in tho total Hin du and 
Muhammadan population 

In the Faculty of Law ths percentage of Muhammadans in the total number of Hindu and Muhammadan 

graduates was 1 3 during the sexennial period ending m the year 1881 It 
Mate of progress of Muham- increased to 43 during tho next sexennial period ending m the year 1887, 

thus showing an advauoe ol 3 0 per cunt , which is, no doubt, considerable, and 
would have been satisfactory if it hail not fallen dm mg the last sexennial 
period, ending m 1893, when it fell to 3 C, thus showing a retrogression of 7, leaving a deficiency of no less than 
20 15, which is requued to coinploto the percentage at 23 75, which is the percentage of tho Muhammadans m the 
total Hindu and Muhammadan population On account of this retiogression dutmg tho last sexennial pouod it is 
impossible to calculate at what peiiod the Muhammadans may be expected to fill up the vacancy or deficiency in 
the number of graduates m tho Faculty of Law, but some approximate calculation of tbo peiiod required for this 
purpose may be made, perhaps, by comparing the percentage of the sexennial period ending m 1881 with the percen- 
tage of the sexennial period ending in 1887, when the highest rate of piogiess was achieved m an interval of 
6 yeais The percentage of Muhammadans m the tot,d number of Hindu and Muhammadan graduates in the 
Faculty of Law during tho sexennial period ending in 1881 was 1 3, and alter the lapse of 6 yeais, namely, during 
the sexennial period ending in 1887, it rose to 4 3, thus showing an increase of 3 0 per cent The deficiency in the 
percentage in 1893 was 20 15, which at the abovemontioned rate of increase would require more than 40 yeais 
to bring tho percentage of Muhammadan graduates in Law up to the percentage of the Muhammadans, w , 23 75, 
in the total Hindu and Muhammadan population 

In the Faculty of Medicine and tdwgery the percentage of Muhammadans m the total number of Hindu and 
Bate of progress pf M uham- Muhammadan graduates was only 0 93 per oent during the sexennial porrod 
madan graduates in the Fa- ending in 1881, and during the succeeding sexennial period ending in 1887, it 
oulty of Medicine and Surgery, rose to 2 0 per oent , thus showing an advonoe of 1 07 per oont. Again, during 
1881-98 the next sexonni&l period ending in 1893, it rose from 2 0 to 4 3 per cent , 

showing an advauoe of 2 3 per oent , which may be said to bo satisfactory But the percentage of Muhammadans 
m the total Hindu and Muhammadan population being 23 75 per coat , the bnlauco of pm oontage still roqnuing to 
be filled up is 19 45, which, at the last mentioned rate of increase during S years, would requue more than 50 yean. 
In the Faculty of Engineering no Muhammadan, succeeded in obtaining a Degree during tho sexennial period 

ending in 1881, but in the next sexennial period ending in 1887, the per- 
Bate of progress of Muham- oeniege of Muhammadans in the total number of Hindu and Muhammadan 
mU^^A^een^, WSliil grates wee 1 5, which would hare been satisfactory, had it not fallen to 

0’4 during the succeeding sexennial period en d ing m 1898, thus showing a 
retrogression of 1*JL per oent* Un4*r these arramstouees it is obvious that no prospective calculation, can be 
made as to the period jrhen. Vnhanmidans may ha expected to fill up tho deficiency ctf 88 35 atoll remewing tp 
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In itig up Alia percentage to 23 75, which in the percentage of the Muhammadans in the total Hindu and Muham- 
madan population However, lE the highest rate 1 of pi ogress in the Faculty of iUngineei ing, nun sly, 1 5 per cent , 
which was achieved by the Muhammadans during the sexennial penod ending in 1887, he taken as an appi oamate 
measure of their futuio odvanoe, even then, the deficiency in the percentage being no less than 23 35, it would take 
more than 93 years to 1ji ing up the peioontago to 2 J 75, which is the percentage oi the Muhammadans in the total 
Hindu and Muhammadan population 

It is now lmpnitant to consider the late of piogross ot Muhammadan giadnates in oil the Faculties of the 
. . Indian Umvcisitich, taken nf> a whale The statistics in the nrooedme Table 

jaadoa graduates in all the being llms vitwtd, show that during the sexennial penod ending m 1881, the 
Faculties of the Indian Uni- pen outage ol Muhammadan giaduatus, in the total number oi Hindu and 
veisities, from 1881 to 1888 Muhammadan graduates, in all the Faculties ol the Indian Universities, was 
1 >, and doling the nu\l sevonmal penod ending in I8b7, it inse to 3 6, thus showing on advance of 2 1 per cent 
Again, dnnng the succeeding sevcnin vl penod ending in it insu to 5 0, showing an advance of 1 4 per cent 
wliirh iruy ho luken as the latest, anil, llieieloie, tlie appioaimali ruuasuie of futiue advance But the pmcentage 
nr Muhammadans m the total Hindu and Mull uumodan population bung 23 75, the balance of 1875 pm cent 
would, ot the ahovementionud iatc ol ad > auto (namely, 1 t pm cent m <> jwuhJ, roquiro m oio than 80 years to 
fill up the clttlii unit y, and hung the poi tentage of Muhammadan graduates m all the University Facullios, taken 
as n whole, up to the pel rentage ol the Muhammadans ui the total Hindu and Muliummadan population, namely, 
2‘>7.1 per lent Hut evm if llio Lugcht late of advance nunlu hy Muhammadans, namely the advanco made hy 
them in the soxonmal pound ending m lb87, when then pin tentage lose limn 1 5 to .1 0, namely, an advanco of 2 1 
m h years, he take n as tho measuro of approximate suiccsh in the futuie, the/leficiuney in the pciccntage being 
1875, would inquire* mine than 58 yearn to icaik 23 75 per cent, whuli it. the peiomitage ol tho Muhammadans 
m the tidal Hindu and Muhnmmudun population 

For tho Baku ol conveniently cnnipi (‘bonding the pieceding calculations, as to the prospects of Muhammadan 
pr ospe cts of the Mu- advance in the vtuiuoh Faculties of the Indian Univciutios in tho future, 
hammadans m regard to Urn- the following Table hub huen picpaiod to show the insults of tho above oalcu- 
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AltH 

5 7 

23 75 

ih r> 

21 

51 

LUW s • Ml »M 

3C 

1) 

2015 

30 

40 

Medicine and Uaigery 

43 

It 

19 45 

23 

50 

Kn^utm mg 

04 

i 

it 

2335 

15 

93 

Total of all Faculties 

50 

2375 

18 75 

21 

53 


Tlns Table, wlucli must bo potusod in tho light of tho calculations explained in tho prooeding paragraphs, 
loaves no doubt that, in respect of high Jtinglihli education, as re px stented hy tlui University degtees, the Muham- 
madans a» moie than half a century behind their Hindu fellaw-hubjocts, and that oven tho latest and the highest 
rate of progress yet madu by tho Muhammadans, falls fiu hlioxt of what is roi|uirod to nubo tlm parcontage of 
Muhammadan graduates up to tlu> levul of tho proportion of Muhammadans in tho population of India 

To jllnstrato tho effect of tho procoding calculations, tho accompanying Diagram HI, has boon prepared, 

Dianarn in showing th c "bowmg ** «/ ol *»«*» m ™*°“ b^auoll8, 

Aotsof progress of Muham- of knowledge, among Mul v ammada n s, m tho Indun Uruversitios, during 8 

randans in Indian Universities, soxonmul periods, fiom the yoar 1858 to 1893. Tho Diagram has boon pro- 
from 1858 to 1828) ex pl ained. ^ iomo p P l„oiploti as tho preceding Diagrams, with this diflorenoo, 

that, whilst n the preceding Diagrams all the 100 dogreoi of the scalo won depiotod, in thg pros on I: Diagram only 
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im 

25 degrees, ont ol a scale of 100 degrees, aio shown, since the percentage of Muhammadans m the total Hmdn and 
Muhammadan population is only 23 75 Tho Diagram is, therefoie, painted pink, up to 23 75 degi eo«, and the 
green colour repzesents the extent of tlio percentage of the Muhammadan graduates in the total nnmhei of Hindu 
and Muhammadan graduates dm mg tho vaunus sexennial pciiods indicated at the foot of the Diagram It -will 
be observed that, although the pingiess made by the Muhammadans during the last two sexennial periods is 
noticeable, yet, as has been explained in tlio preicdmg observations, llie late of pi ogress is fax fiom being suffi- 
cient to enable them to attain then proper peic rnl.ige within an approximate pound The pmk coloui in the 
Diagram, when oompaied with the s»ioen culoni, himas the vast evteut of the doficjcncy of the Muhammadans 
taking their percentage in the total Hindu and Muhammadan population as tho i oasoualde stnndaid of success 
at which they should aim But it is not. nu uiwommon opinion, mtci tamed by home htatesmen and pnlitnal 
thinkois, that, although the pnst condition ol Muhammadans, with i espret to high English education was deplor- 
able, thB present condition of thin pinmess is halisfat Ini v, and leaves no loom for fuithei complaint or anxiety 
It is, thercfoic, impoitant to eonsidei how lai tlu-i opinion is justifiable, and tlio tallowing Chnptei vs ill bo devoted 
to tho consideration of this sub joi t 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


POBITION OP MTJTT AMM A I) A NK IN TUB (IHXHKAI. POPULATION OK fNIHA— TUB PRESENT 
BATE OP THE l’ROORKHM OK BNHUSH KDUDATION AMDNTI MUHAMMADANS 
IN DOLLED EH AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, AND TTS KUTtJRB PROHPBOTH 
The pieocrling Chapter has been demoted to statistical eeleuLHions showing the bai kuanlness of the 

Muhammadans in English education., with rcfiiciicc to then piopmlimi in tho 
Jj* 1 ® ralnioDtSal «»wl Miihaninudan population of India, according to the Census 

Son of India. 9 1W1, fm iimmiiih which have been already slated* ft hooms arKihitblo 

bcfnic cloning this subjei l to give a general view of the position oreupiedhy 
them m thcgenoial population of Indio, m louous parts of the country Koi this purpose tho most trust- 
worthy information available if. contained m (be (Jwmul Itejmit on the Oohhuh of India m lHf)I Afterdating 
that the total Hindu or Biahmame population of India in 1WI1 + amounted to 207,731,727, and that “ the mean 
proportion of the Bialimanic to the total pnpn la tion is 72 1 , per cent ” and that tho Muhammadans amounted to 
57,321,164, constituting 10 66 of the tidal Indian population, the Report desenliUK the tmitunal dislnbution of 
the Bzahmamsts or Hmdus, and then m regard to (ho Musa) mans has the following observations — 

“ The next religion to come under review is that of IhIuth, which is taken hero on account of its numeiieal 

importance. The Musalraan imputation of the world lias bmi roughly 
estimated at vaiious amounts from 70 to 90 millions, so tluit whatever tho 
real flgute may lie between those limits, tho Indian Umpire routams a largo 
majority of tho followers of tho Prophet No Province nr largo State, and probably few districts or other subdivi- 
sions m the plain oouuti y wost of Burma, is without certain number of Musalman inhahitantH We find thorn 
relatively most numerous, of course, in the North-West, whore Sindh and Kashmir head tho list, with 77 and 70 
per cent respectively In tho former th ox o Is a considerable foreign element, consisting of Baloooh and Biahiu 
from across the frontier, but tho hulk of the population has boon converted from a lax form of Biahmamsm 
Vor a short period m its history tho province was uxidor a Brahman regime, centered about Haidomhul, w liens it 
was disturbed and afterwards oonhi morl by Alexander the Great, but was overthrown not long afterwords bj one 
of the numerous waves of Scythian origin that broke upon the west and north frontier of ludia befoio and shortly 
after the beginning of tho Christian Km, Accmding to tho Chmoso pilgrim Ihuon Tsang, Hiudh was m tho 
seventh century both barbarous and superstitious, and orthodoxy of any sort sat lightly upon its unscrupulous 
population, $ w it is sard to do oven now. In Kashmir, tho present population, whether Skyline or Arya has boon 

* Y\d* pag« 183, ante 

t Census of Indie, lWt-tf meml Btpori, hy J, A, Balitss, Esq , V* fi 8., of the InAbm Oinl flernoe (1898), pp. 174^ 175. 

t The Cattle bias far* eve of m unfeeling and haft? temper* given only to bloodshed. They have no tasters, but shave thoir 
heads and adopt the mondloan^s robot. 
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addicted withm histone times to serpent worship, Buddhism and Biahmamsm, by turns, before its conversion to 
Islam was undertaken by the Moghalfl during their summei visits to the valley The Sikh mlo succeeded, hut 
lett both Musohnan peasant and Biahman professional alike untouched, except that the pnvileges of the latter 
were confiimed In the North-West the tubes weze probably converted from the side of Afghanistan, not from 
India, and their example was followed by the Mongoloid Thibetan races to the North along pait of the Upper 
Indus On the Eobt, howevoi, in Ladakh, the sparse population ib still Buddhist, and along the South range inter- 
vening hotween tho vail By and tho Panjab, tborB is a consideiable Bialunamo dement of comparatively pnre 
Aiya descent, but, on the whole, 70£ pci cent of tho population of tho State is Mnsalnian In the Punjab we have 
samples oil tlio largest soalo of both foreign linimgi atiou and local conveision In the British paztion of the 
province, 5.Vi of the population piofo&scs Islam, tho proportion rapidly iihmg towards the west and gradually 
falling as tho Jonma is approached On tho States, the hugest oi which, with one exception, aio under Sikh rnle 
Islam has made, ol course, less impression, and it is letumod by only CIO pei cent As has boon sard above, the 
outward obxei varices of tho faith aro moie 01 loss strictly regarded where tho religion is that of a large majority 
of tho people, but Left m abeyance where the conversion was olfected by force or wor Lilly pressure and without 
the example of ioicign zealots to sustain devotion Tho moie martial races aie converted to the extent of at lo&st 
one-half, and tlio lowest class of thB Brahmanac community favouis alternatively Islam and Sikhism Passing 
oustwaids, wo hud the pioportion oi Musakaans high m tho submontane fct acts of tho North-West Provinces, but 
below tho avoiago in tho piuvmco as a whole In Bengal, as wo liod occasion to unto m conn potion, with tho density 
anil migration oi tho population, tlune is a strong Musalman element, exceeding one-hali the population, no&Tly all 
ovol tlio whole of tbo eastern division, and tho samo romork applies to tlio Suuna Valley , now included m tho Assam 
Piovineo It is in this pait of tho Country that tho i esults of eonxoision aie more marked in tho cucumstancos of 
the population than anywhcio else m India Wo liavo seen that the growth oi the population heio lias boon moio 
rapid than in any other division of the province, and tho Provincial Census Hupei lufcemhmt attuhutes tins in a groat 
dogioo partly to oonvoibiun and portly to other ecolosiostioal iautorn os thoy aio nndusiond in India, In the fliut 
place, tliei o is tho 1 iso in tfa/tis, thou tho range oE diet is groaier than amongst tho Br ahmanio classes Tlmdly, not 
only is marriage doloirod till the budo ih grown up, but fchoio is no prohibition of widow-mar Liaqe, both oi which are 
facts tending towards a longei life on tho part of tho womon and a healthier ottspi mg In connection with this part 
of tho coautiy, wo may mention the Musalman population of Lowei Biuma, which ib laigoly indebted to Chittagong 
and itb neighbourhood foi its locruits, chiefly soo-fai mg people, Hupplumented liy a cor tain influx of the trading 
Mnsalinnns of Bombay and Madias, and the follower* of the last Duhli pnneos, who weio asbignod a losidonoo at 
Rangoon Tho high propoitum of Mmulinans m tho Bombay Hlates and in Bar oda, is, in its turn, partly due 

to tho number* of tradais in Kachh and otlior Gujarnth Staton, puitly to that oi tho oulti valor h mentioned already 

both foreign converts — who abound in that division of tho PTORidoncy It must bo runiomborod, too, that Gnjarath 
was tlio seat of a considerable Masalmau power in tho days oi Moglial tulo in Uppor India, and O.unbay, Jnnag&xh, 
Palaijmi, RacUiaupur, and Balasmnr, testify to tbo extent and durability of its authority, as Sachin and Janjua do 
to the influence of tho samo religion <unong8t tho foreign employes of tho Maralha Chiefs Wo can now tom to 
the*n*tH ol rndia where tlio proportion w tlio lowest Tho Nadu* of Islam, nmuoneally speaking, is found 
m the Hill Blatos nndor tho Central Provinces, and, with the exception of Upper Burma, whore tlioro aio now 
fo wor imimgr ants of tho Panthu class, an fheso provinces thornsolvos Next to those comes Mysore, m spito of 
its lormor period of Musalman rule In fact, it nowhere appear* that rulers of that faith, whou detached from its 
centre m Uppor India, surrounded thornsolvos with large nnmbors oi thoir oo-religiomstb Witness tho oaso 
of llairlcrahad, where, though tho whole admimstiotKm is fn the hands of Musalmnns, less than 10 poi cent of 
the population is of that faith, or only 2 poi cent more than m tlio neighbouring provmoo of Bombay Tho prou 
portion in Madras would bo very low, a* it Is rn other parts of Southern India, weio it not for tho trading commu- 
nity of tho Labbo on the East Coast, and tho somi-tnwling, somi-agncnltural Mappila of Malabar and its two adja- 
cent States, for tho local eonvoit, rn spito of the zeal of Trppoo, is not a considerable feature xn tho general 
population, though ho is m sufficient face m tbo larger towns, as shown some years back at Salem, to prosemt a 
strong front to infringement on what be considers has privileges by Biahmamoal neighbours. The MusaJmen 
element m Central India is singularly low, seeing that it was tho refuge for many years of wandering bands of 
marauders of considerable strength, But tho strong hand of tho two groat M&ratha powers and the exclusiveness 
of the Brahmanlo Chiefs of comparatively pure race in the South-Mast of tho Agency, tend to confine the foreign 
rohgum to tho Musalman States, of whioh only one, Bhopal, is of considerable sizo. As regards the progress of the 
faith of Islam, little need be added to what has been already written above It has boon undoubtedly rapid m 
Asatem Bengal and has been perceptible, though on somewhat an uncertain basis, in the Panjab Elsewhere, the 
iaorease stems to be mostly that due to normal growth. But so far as regards the large end heterogenous class of 
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vxbvn Musalmans found all over the country, it is possible that that growth may have boon actually unpedod by 
the difficulty found m getting a hying under the ubw conditions of British role For the minimum of liioiaxy 
lnsti notion reqnned now os a pasBpoit to even the lowei giades of middle Glass public employ is decidedly higher 
iTinn it used to be, whilst the piogiess of learning amongst this class of MusalmauB has not piopoitionatoly 
advanced, and with the comparatively small number of zeci aits foi tbe army, police, and menial offices that is now 
found safiment, fow outlets lemam available It is possible that some such leason. as this accounts tin the fact 
that the geueial rate of lnmeose outside the tiacts abo\ omentionod is a little below that found to pi avail amongst 
the population as a whole ” * 

Tho last thiee sentences of the above cvtinct aie noticeable, as showing that one of tlic, possible causes nf the 
Bate of progress of English duailencoot tho Muli am ni.nl ads may be attributed to “tho difficulty found 
education among Muhammad- m getting a hung, umlci tlie now conditions of Biitish uilo,” and to the fact 
ana m Arts Colleges, 1882-92 that “the pmguss of learning ai nought tliih class oL Musalmans lias not 
piopoitionately advanced 11 It is, thoieloic, impm laid to hum some istnnato as to the piosonl condition oi thp pio 
gress of English education among AluhamnirtfUns m nirileiius ami HLConclaiy School k, and to anccitain the taft at 
which they hnvo pioqie^scd dm mg the last decade, nl which statistics aic n\ ai I ablo, namely, the yeais fiom lkH2 to 
1892 For this puiposo, it will bo nccosf*u } to lcfei hack In some of the Tabulai Statenienlh already given in an 
earhai pait of this woik f Tin 1 best way to ascoitam tho tnfr nl pmgicss ih to com pm c the peiOLnlages ol the 
Muhammadan pupils iu English Colleges and fVlirmlh at mlmalhof h\ o >c»aib e.wli, and the following Table has, 
aoooidingly, bten piopaiocl with icIcm enco to the nitilishis of the >eai^ 1HS2 and IH87, and 1892, and then, by hiking 
the latest percentages oi pupils, and dediu ting (hem fin m t hr pen milages of the Muhammadan population in the 
various paath ol India, aceoi chug to tlie Cuihuh of 181*1, the balance thus dcdnml lepiesenting the deficiency m 
the percentage of Muhammadan htiulenU J — 
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The statistios of this Tabic must bo conhideied He|Muately with regaid to each Province, to luim heme uppitui- 
mate estimate of tho future piogrehh of Ktiglihli Oollcgialo Eduratiun among Muhammadans 

In Afadnu, the hguros show that tho poicnntnge oi Muhammadan pupils attending Aits Colleges was 1 7 m 

1882, and decreased to 1 (5 m 1887, and again foil to M> in 1892, leaving u 
Bate of progress of Muham- doiicioncy of no loss than 48 percent, with roforonoo to peicontago of the 

Muhammadans m the population of tho Madras Presidency This steady 
fall rondel* it lmpoumblo to estimate at what futme period, if ovot, the 
Muhammadans of Madras may be oxpoctod to mako up the deficiency, which is more than three timet* as great as 
the percentage already achieved by them. Thoxr oase seems to be hopeless, unless, indeed, some exceptional 
measures are adopted in their behalf 


madans in English Arts Col- 
leges in Madras, 1862-93. 


• Oeam of Indie, 1891— General Alport, by J, A Bamas* Esq., M.0* of tbs Indian 0ml Samoa (1898), pp 178, 178. 
t Fid# Tahiti at pp* 198 and 177 ant#, 

t The percentage* of Mnbammadan students Suits baan takes from the figure* m the Table at pegs 168 oafs/ for the year 1888 , 
aud for the years 1887 and 1992, from tbs TpW* at page 177 sans* end tho percentage of MuhaonpiUlw to the total population, from 
the Table given at page 880 of N* Kwh's 1 Stepfrt oelMaii ielW * (1889). 
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ENGLISH EDUCATION IN INDIA 


lathe Bombay Pimdenoy tho percentage of Muhammadans in English Aits Colleges was 14inlB82 and 
Mate of progress of Muhaiii- iobo to 2 6 in 1887 in five years, the increase being 1 2 poi emt , but it 
madons in English Arts Ool- remained stationary during the next quinquennial peiiod ending in 1892, 
leges in Bombay, 1882-92. when the peicontago was still 2 6, leaving a balance of no less than 13 7 with 

ie£oi once to the percentage of Muhammadans m the population It is therefore practically impossible to make 
any calculation os to tho rato of piogrcss of collogiato education among the Muhammadans of that Presidency, but 
if the increase of 12 in the percentage which they achieved dm mg tho quinquennial pei lod ending m 1887 be 
taken to be a reasonable standard of piospuctivo pingiess, still at tlu& iato it would take no less than 57 yBais 
to moke up tiro deficiency and to bring up tho poioontaqo ot Muhammadan studouts m Aits Colleges up to the 
level of tho percentage of Muhammadans in tho population, * ic , 16 i 

In Bengal the percentage of Muhammadans m Arts Colleges was 3 8 in 1882 and lose to 4 3 in 1887, showing 
JUite of progress of Muham- an uiuoaso ot only 5 oi \ pci cent , but during the next quinquennial 
madans m English Arts Col- pound ending in 1802, it msc from 43 to 5 7, showing au mcacaso oi 1 4 per 
leges in Bengal, 1882-02 obiiI ythioh u ould have lioon sutislaGtory bad not the deficiency still lemom- 

mg been so groat as 27 2, which at tho rato of 1 4 pci cent piogrcss m live ycai s cannot bo exported to bo filled np 
in loss than Cl years to lning np the percentage ol Mnhaiuuuulan students to the level of the percentage of 
Muhammadans in tho population oi Bengal 

In tho Nml7irWi i( itetn rttminte^ awl (Mitlh tho piogi css of Muhammadans in English Aits Colleges has boon 
Haft of ro ess of Muham v01 ^ w^sfeii'toiy duniig the last quinqutimial pwiod ending in 1892, having 
mftdans° in English Arts Ool ansim from li 2 in 1SH7 in 19 (J in 1H92, sliownig an excess in the peicentago 
leges in the Eorth-Westem of 5 5 ahnvo the poicentagc nJ Muhammadan* in the population which is 13 5 
Provinces and Oudh, 1882-92. Tho lonsnu loi this (linmisLiuice will be explained latex on in this Ohaptei 1 


Meanwhile it may bo statod that the independent oilurts til the Muliammadans, undoi tho loadendup of Sir Syod 
Alimod Klran, Baliadur, KOS1, for hpiooduu> English ednr alien among then (o-ioligionirts icsnltuig m tho 
foundation of the Muhammadan Angln-Oi icntal Cel logo at AIilmWi, may, m a great measino, be taken as account- 
ing for the exceptional sncccss of Mnhfunmadans m English edueatum in this part ef India t 

In tho Punjab tiro figures appear at Iirnt sight tn be nroi e hatihf rctui y than tlioy i oally are, and tlioy must 

tlreiefoiehe L.welull> ccmwdeied In that Piovmco tho poicoutdgo of Mu- 
Bate of progress of Muham- hammndan students attending Englisli Ai is Colleges was 12 C m 1882, which 

legesm the Pn^ab 1 1882-92? 1 " made a ftatudactoij jnogiess and ieso to 17 2 in 1887, thus showing an in- 
9 create of no less Hum i G pro cent mfiveyoaih Satisfactory as this may 

soem, the value of this sudden nso is matonully dimmiKhed by the fart that duung tho succeeding quinqnennial 
pound ending in 1892, the porconiago ioho from 17 2 to only 18 2, showing an mcreaso of only ] 0 per cent , and if 
this iate wore to b© taken as tho measure oi futuio pi ogress it weald take moro than a centmy turd a half to bung 
up tho peieontago of Muhammadan students in English Arts Colleges to tho level ol the percentage of Muham- 
madans in tho population of tho Pnnjiiib, tuj, 55 8 Tho percentage of Muhammadan students in English Arts 
Collcgos m the Punjab being 18 2 m tlie year 1H92, the deficiency m the peicentago oi Muhammadan students with 
rofoioneo to tlio percentage of the Muliammadans w the population of tho Piemen is no loss than 37 6, and oven 
if tho exceptional ta to ol progress aoluevod by Muhatmnadan students in tho Punjab during tho quinquennial 
period ending in 1887, namely 4 6 pci emit in five yours, be taken as the nicosuro ot prospective success in tho 
future, the time necessary to make np tho defluoncy cannot ho loss than 40 yeais 

Dealing new with tho total j)omiUa/jt*s ol all the ubovemciitioncd Provinces taken together, the statistics show 
_ . that the neroentafte ot Mahinniiiailan btiulentH in English Aits Colleges was 

Muhammadans m En glis h 3 ({ »» the year 1882, and it mo to 4 2 during the quinquennial proiod ending 
Arts Colleges m India, m 1887, thus showing on advance* of only 0 6 per cent duung five years In 
1882-92 tho next quinquennial period ending m 1892, tho percentage rnado a gioator 

progross as it rose from 4 2 to 6 9, thus showing an increase of 1*7 pot cont which may ho taken as the standard 
for estimating futmo progress Tho percentage of Muhammadans m tho total population ot all the abovo Piovuroefl 
being 218 aocwding to tho contras of 1891, and tiro porcoutago oi Muhammadan students m English Arts 
Oollegos being only 5*9 in 1802, a dofimoney ol no loss thou 15 9 still remains in tho prooontago of Muhammadan 
Btudenta in all tho English Arts Oollegos And taking 1 7 per oont m five years, as tho standard of futmo progress, 
it would take more than 45 years to bring up the percentage of Muliammadan students m Arts Colleges up to 
the level of the percentage of Muhammadans in tho total population of all tho abovo Provinces 


• Y%d$ pegs 80S peifi 

t Vi&i ftu a oo opttt of tho Uuhaaumadan Anglo Oninial Oolloge at pp, 168 and 164 ante 



DIAGRAM IV 


( Oppotzbe -Co page 203j 


Diagram shewing the Rate, of ^ progress trHJtt percentage' of MaJterrudanu pupil* mSngluhjAHx Cctlap ee 
p± 3 giungiunmaL period*, 1882 and 18 8 7 oju£ 1892 -wvtJu reference -bo Census of 1891 











































BilH or MUHAMMAD KTSt PfiOCIUBSfl IV ENGIISH BHOOHDABT SCHOOLS, 1882-92 


For the sake of convenient reference the following Table 
Prospects of English eduoa- above calculations — 
tion among Muhamma dan s in 
Arts Colleges 


has been piopared indicating tho is suits of the 
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Madias 

Bombay 

Bengal 

N -W PiDvmcBS and Ondh 
Punjab 

Total 


It may theiefoie be said that on tbo w hoi o the piogiu&s ol English collegiate education among Mnhammad- 
ans, even according to tho latest statistic, has boon lav flora bomg adequate to make up the deficiency, and that 
even at the highest into of piogioss yet aclnovod duirag any quinquennial poiiod, that community is nearly half 
a oontmy behind their othoi compatuots 

To make this oolonlation in dig easily compiohonsible tho accompanying Diagiara TV, showing the Unit of 

Dia IV e lamed piogioss in tho poiccntage of Muhammadan pupils in English Aits Colleges 

Diagram . explame atthico qaiiiqnennial pouodb euduig in tho year 1882, and m 1887 and in 

1892, lespeotively, has boen prepared with ioIoiqiigo to tho census oi 1891 The Diagram has bcenpiepaicd on 
the same principles as tho preooding Diagiams, taking only GO degrees out of a Hcalo of 100, as the percentage of 
Muhammadans does not exceed 55 8 m any Piovmcc The pink colom lopiusonts the poiccntage of Muhammadans 
m the population of the vanous Provinces, and the gicen colour bhows the poiccntage ot tho dogioes of progiesh 
which they have achieved m point of attendance m English Aitb Gollogos at tho various poiiods 

It is now necessary to consider the statistics of Muhammadan students studying m English Secondary Schools 
Bate of progress of ftnii *° t ate of progiess at wlucL they havo advanced dann K 

education among M uhamm ad- the last decode of which statistics aio available, namely the years 1882 to 
ana m Secondary Schools, 1802 Tho following Table has boon prepared with rofeionoo to tho statistics 
1882-92 0 j. y 0(llb lgya and 1887 and 1892, given m tho Tabular Statements to bo 

found in on eailiei part of tills woik* — 


CP I 
rd S » 



Madras •» 

Bombay ■ hi 

Bengal ■ IIS 

B -W Fnmnoes and Ondh 
Punjab Up Ml 

Total 


PlHtOSKTrAO* Ot MtnUHMADANS IN THH 
TOTAXi NUHBbR OV RTBIMINTS ATTAND- 
XNO IIlUH AND SSOONDABT 

Sauoois (Enulisk) 1ST 

Percentage of Muham- 
madans m total 

population ( Census 
of 1891) 

1882 

1887 

1892 

24 

52 

53 

68 

20 

44 

49 

163 

87 

121 

135 

82 9 

16 3 

216 

219 

18 5 

20 0 

814 

831 

558 
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M^EHI 

14 0 

218 
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* FAjUTthtOir 188 end 177 ant* 
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The figures of tins Table wliBn compaied with tho statistic* of the Table aheady given (i\de p 2D1 ante) m 
leg aril to the peicentage of Muhammadan students in English Aiti Colleges, shows that tho peicontage of Muham- 
madans in English Schools is lughoi than in Colloges, and this uicumst.uiro has led some persons to suppose 
that English education, howovci backw.url it may havo Leon in tho past, is now making a sufficiently iapid pro- 
c,Ltss to enable thorn to attain then piopoi standiud of pingioss m hgh English erlucatiou within an appiovimnte 
penod It is thoieloie norebsaiy to discuss tho statistics contained in the above Table with lofuienue to each Province 
sopai ately 

Jn Madras the attendances of students in High and Seoonilaiy Schools ih not so backwaid as in Colleges 
Rate of pi ogress of Muham *882, tlio numboi of students in snub Schools was 2 4 which rose to 5 2 
madans m English Secondary m 1887, showing an advance of 2 8 Bnt duung the nevt quinquennial 
Schools in Madras, 1882-02, p P110 d ending in 1802, the peicentage met cased liom 5 2 tD 5 3 showing 
an advance of only D 1 anil leaving a deficiency ot 1 D to ho made up to bung the poi rentage up to the love! of the 
pei rentage of Muhammadans in tho population of tho Madias Pusiilrncy, rtz , 6 3 Thoiohne, if the i ate of pio- 
gioHs achieved diuing thu latest quinquennial pouod ending in 1892, in ,01 pei cent , duiiTig|frv e yoais he taken 
as the stiudaul of liituio piuqicss, it. would tako nnothci fiO joux to m ike up tho deficiency On thB othei hand, 
i! tho late ot pingiosx cu limed dmiug the quinquennial penod ending m 1887, i/,, 28 pei cent, be taken as the 
mcasuiooi advance, then the Muhammadans ought by tins time tn h.nc atf.mud then peicontage m English 
Meroudaiy Education oc|uil to, ll not supoi 101 to, then poiceiilagc in the population ol the Madias Piobidonoy m Iohs 
than 2 yeais lint chimes ai □ that the ahnaunal late uf piogicss oclncvcd by tho Muhamnuvdaus in tho qmn- 
quomnal pei mil ondiug m 1887, will nut bo lepoatud 

In tenihidojjiig tho ligtucs ol High and Si'oomloiy Hr hauls in the lUmhtty Vtt suit m i/, Hie peieentagc of Muham- 
madans in sntli Hi Kurds was 2 If m 1882, and it made an ahnoimal advance of 

madMain^^ih °Loonaary 2 i m th< ‘ m ‘ U T un, l ut ‘" ,l,< ' 1 1 11 ’ 1 lf » l « 1,1 1Hh7 > but «!■*“* tllD Miccouduig 
Schools in Bombay, 1862-92, quniqiu umal ]K i tod ending in I 892, it i rise ft oin 1 f> to 4 9 showing an advance 

of only U 5 pci cent , still leaving a deficiency of 114 which would take moxe 
than a oontuiy to fill up at the latest lale of piogn'ss But even il the almotnial late of progioss achieved in the 
qumqueniu.il penod ending m 1887, ir , 2 1> pei cent ho taken as thu muasuie ot futuio piogiebs, the deficiency still 
i etmiiiung cannot ho expected to ho filled up m less than 2 1 yeais 

Taking tho tigiuos in BturjaL , tho poiccntagc nl Muh.unmdauN in English High and Socondaiy Schools was 8 7 
Rate of progress of Muham- in ^82, ami it made cm ahimitnal pi i>gi ess in tho next qumqnenmal penod 
madans lnEngliuh Secondary ending in 1887, when it i cached 121 showing an advance of 34 pei cent, 
Sohoolfl in Bengal, 1882-92 hut this late ol piogiess foil dm nig the next quinquennial pouod ending m 
1692, wliuu the porLOutaqu ioso fiom 12 1 to 13 3, showing an advance ol only 1 k pei cent, in the five yoaw, 
Hfill leaving a deficiency of no Joss than 19 t pei cent , with lofcrenee to the pci rent ago of Muhammadans m tho 
population of Bengal, , 32 U At the rate' ot pi ogress, ir, 1*4 achieved dm mg the latest quinquoninal period 
ending m 1HH2, tho deheieney could not he made up in less than 63 \euis Hut exon if tlio exceptional rato of 
prqgioss, ho, ‘J t pei unit, achieved in tho quinquennial pound ending in 1887, be taken as thu moouuio ol futuze 
ptogro»s, it would tako inoi e than 28 yoam to make up the dofiueuej 

In tho Norll^Wf'stetn Primates and Outlk, the piogiess of the poicentngo of students m English High and 
Rate of progress of Muham- Seccimlaiy fichmds has boon xeij satisfacfoiy smu» JK82, nntl dining the 
madans in English Secondary qumquonmal pound ending' m 1892, it had i cached 21 9 poi oont, buing8 4 
Sobools in the North- Westorn per rent in odvuuro of tho percentage of MulvaminudnnH in the population 
Provinces and Oudh, 1682-92 thoso VroYimos The reason Inr tliib witisfactoiy tiroiiuiHtanoo will he 
explained later on in tliiN Chapter * 

Tho llguroH in tlio Bunjitb relating to the percentage of Miihatn mud an studontH in English High and Sooond- 
Jtnte of progress of Muham- SthocilH aio no doubt satistaeloi y, Imt not ho inucJi as they at first sight 
madans m English Secondary Hornn to bo. In 1882, the porcentivgo of MuIiummadanB m nueh sohools was 
Schools in the Punjab, 20 U and duung tho quinquennial period ending in 1887, it ro«o to 81 4 show- 
1882-92, ing a veiy abnormal advance of 114 m tlio porcentago But this rate of 

advance, sudden os it was, fell equally suddimly doling tho nirci quinquennial period ending m 1892, when the per- 
oontago zoso from 21 4 to 83 I showing an odvanoo of only 1 7, still leaving a deficiency ot 22 7 with rulm onoe to 
the percentage of the Muhammadans in the population of the J^un jab, m*«, 55 8* If tho latest rate of odvanoo, cmf , 
I 7 per oent achieved during the quinquennial ponod ending in 3892, bo token as the measure of future progress, 
it would tako no less than 65 years to fill up tho dohoionoy On the other hand oven if the abnormal rate of 

*ft*F*ge206s*«t 



DIAGRAM V. 


( Opposite -to page* 206 ) 


arrLahowmg-the Rate, of progress cf-tiu percentage ofMahomedan. pupils vnJSnqlzehj 
3 qmjufaervuaLp eru>ds,1882 auruL 188V and, SS 2 Yft&u refer eneeto Census of 1891 _ 
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PROSPECTS OP MUHAMMADANS IN ENGLISH SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


2D5 


advance achieved during the quinquennial peiiod ending m 1687, we , 11 4 he taken [as the measure of future pro- 
gress, about 10 years more are necessary to bung up the percentage of Muhammadan students in such schools to 
the level of the percentage of Muhammadans m the population of the Punjab But there is no reasonable pros- 
pect of such a high late of progress being lepeated 

In considering the total pe>centageb of all the abovementioned Provinces taken together, it mil be observed 

— - . that thB percentage of Muhammadan students m High and Secondary Schools 

Total Rate of progress of r n , 

Muhammadans m English waa 9 2 in 1882, and it made an abnormal advance during the next quinquen- 

Seoondaiy Schools in India, mal penod ending in 1887, when it iobb to 13 7, showing an advance of 4 5 
1882-92 m ^0 percentage But this late of piogiess fell suddenly duimg the next 

quinquennial penod ending in 1892, tv hen the percentage lOfae fiom 13 7 to 14 D showing an advance of only 03m 
the peicentage, still leaving a deficiency oi 7 8 with lefeience to the peicantage of the Muhammadans m the total 
population of those Piovinoes, ns, 21 8 If tho latest rate of piogiess, via , 0 3 achieved during the last quinquen- 
nial penod ending m 1892, be taken as the moastu o of futui e piogiess, it -would lequue more than a century to fill 
up the deficiency But even if tho exceptional late of progress achieved during the quinquennial penod ending 
in 1667, w , 4 5 per cent , bo taken as the standard of piogiess in tha futui e, it would require nearly 10 years 
to bring up the peicentage of Muhammadan students in English High and Secondary Schools to the IbvbI of the 
peicentage of the Muhammadans in the population of all tho above Provinces taken os a whole But there is no 
expectation of the repetition of any such high rate of piogiess as v as achieved m the quinquennial period ending 
in the year 1687, in the approximate futui c, unless indeed most exceptional measures aie adopted m this behalf 
As a summary of the piooedmg calculations and foi the sake of convenient reference, the following Table 
Prospects of English Eduoa- has been prepared showing the lcsults — 
tion among Muhammadans in 
Secondary Schools 


PltOUNObb 

Percentage of 
Muhammadans 
in Hi ah and 
Secondary 
Schoolb in 
1802 

Percentage of 
Muhammadans 
m tho total po- 
pulation (Cen- 
sub of 1891) 

Deficiency in 
the percentage 
of Muhammad- 
ans in High 
and Secondary 
Schools in 1392 

Highast rate 
of Muham- 
madan pi 0 - 
gi ess yet 
achieved m 

5 years 

Approximate num- 
ber of years requned 
to raise tho percent- 
age of Muhammad- 
an students to the 
percentage of Mu- 
hammadans in total 
population 

Madias 

S3 

63 

BB1 

28 

2 

Bombay 

49 

16 3 


24 

23 

Bengal 

13 6 

32 9 


84 

28 

N -W Plannees and Oudh 

219 

13 5 




Punjab 

331 

65 8 

227 

114 

10 

Total 

140 

218 

76 

4 5 

10 


It will thus be observod that even according to tho most favourable calculations based upon the highest 
rate of advance ever achieved during a quinquennial peiiod, the number of Muhammadans in English High and 
Secondary Schools is below their percentage in the population, and that most strenuous .efforts arc still lequuod 
to piomote English education among them, the more so, os the rate of progress during the last quinquennial period 
ending in 1892, is for less in neaily all the Provinces than it was in the quinquennial penod ending in 1887 when, 
principally owing to the recommendations of the Education Commission of 1882, exceptional measures were adopted 
to promote English Education among Muhammadans. 

Poe the sake of easily comprehending the preceding observations and calculations, the aooompanymg 

Diagram V , showing the Bate of progress in the percentage of Muham- 
madan pupils in English High and Secondary Schools at three quinquennial 
periods ending m the year 1882, and in 1887 and 1892, respectively, has been prepared with reference to the 
Census of 1891, on the same principles as the preceding Diagram — the pink colour representing the percentage 
of Muhammadans in the population of various Provinces, and the green colour representing the percentage of 
Muhammadans in such schools at various periods 


Diagram. V explained 
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Such being the condition of the percentage of Muhammadan students, it will be obqoived Ei ora the preceding 
Apparent increase of Eng- Tab l° 0 ^ “ veil aa th e DiagiamsIV andV that, mall Pi ovmcos except 
lull. Education among Muham- the Noith- Western Piovincos and Oudh, the percentage of Muhammadan 
madans in the N -W Provm- at a dents iu English Gollegos and Schools fallb shoit of the percentage of the 
oes and Oudh explained Muhammadans in tho total population of the vaiious Pi ovmcos There ore 

two loasons lor this circumstance Tho pimcnpal loason is tho independent oKmts made by the Muhammadans 
of tins p«ut ol tho cnnntiy, nndci tho leadeislnp of Sn Syod Ahmed Khan Bahadra, KG SI, to advance 
English Education among then co-i eligiomsts — ft movement t ot which the effects liavQ bepn poicoptible also 
in the neighhnumig Pio'vincp of the Punjab when* tlie founder of the moiomont has a large numbei of followers 
anrl follow-woihais Anotlici icannn, to u&b the woirln of Mi A M Nash mins fjniuquoniiial Review oi the 
Pinqitss ol Edmation in hidw, 18H7— f )2 fat page 323), is tb\t, “ in the Noith-Wostoin Pi ovmcos tho peuontage of 
Muhammadans among tho uiliftn population is higliui than in any otlioi Px mince excopt the Punjab, this pro- 
bably is suilieicut to account lot the fact that Mnliamm ulnns form a laigei puipoition ol tho pupils iu Bocondaiy 
than in pnniaiy Mhnols, the lounci hemg usually opened on I v m tow ns, ami the latioi chiefly in mial diBtiiets , 
but the largo pci centago m Colleges ol all kinds seems to indicate a gi eaten appieciatiou of the value of higher 
education than is met with among members of tins comniunil> in other provinces This is a natuial conse- 
queneo of then super 101 social status, being to a great ovLimtihe dcLtudanis nf a lormei ruling iaco, while in 
Bengal, for example, ft laigo prnpmtinn of the Muhammadans nr the tlesi eudants of eoirvoits horn tho nhonginal 
tubes, and tho lower t hisses ol lLuirLus In tlio Puii|ah theie has been a eonsidei.ihle inn case in nil classes 

ol institutions, anrl the poimitagex are niuch lnglioi than elsiwheie, but it must he lemcmhoml that Muham- 
madans hum tho majmity ot the population, su that all flic pi ircntagcs aie lower than they should be " % 

The fact is that by f« the gicatcst poitinn of the popul ibiou of India consists of agneultuusts and othei 
Ui ban population of India, la,ul communities wlui li me not tour bed by the s> stem of English education 
considered fbr educational In the census ot Imlia taken in 1H01, “ we hnd, tbon, out of tlip 717,549 
questions pinion letuimd uL thu census, only 2,035 classed as towns, and the rest under 

tho head of villages The nibnu population is m the piopoition of f)4S pci cent to ( H)52 of ruial In 
British teudoiy, the piopoition lalls to 1122, and in hVudalni} KUt es it rises to 1(J 1H pop cent § Again, “the 
stage of bocnal abrogation at wlueli a community ceases to lie ruial, and passes into the oatogoiy of urban, can 
nowhore ho shaiply defined In no two counti ies is the lino drawn on Hie same pininplc, so that comparison of 
tho rospOctivo classes has to ho confined to the places the population of which is assumed to he universally a gua- 
rantee of their ULban character, and the respaotive pi opot lions of urban and rural, ns a whole, have been voted 
to he beyond tho scope of mtei national statistics As xegai ds the smaller aggregates, tho population standard is 
liable to bo aH delusive as the constitutional test, for their size depends voiy much on the duusity of tho country 
and tho physical lesoureos which ileteiiumo the bent of the occupation of its nihabitanta Tho title of town 
ogam, is couvonlional m most countries, and applied m consideration of varying constitutional distinctions, snob as 
those of eity and borough, in England. In India tho difficulty of classifying these small places is pernliaily felt 
m tho presont day, when tlu» rapid extension of railways and other moans of eoinmunnation bungs with it a very 
considerable amount of shifting of the trading and mechanical oommnmtioH lrom place to placo It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to adopt three general tests with lefeienoe to the smaller units of population JW, that of 
constitution, that is, has the place been established aH a municipality, or brought under some similar regulation for 
police mid sanitary purposes 9 tSotouiUy, if neither of these methods of local go vominent Iuih been applied, is the 
proportion ot tlm tiading and mdustnnl population to tho total equal to, or gicatci than, that of the nguenltual 9 
In tho latter case tho general numetieal standard oi 5,000 inhabitants was proseuhed, as exponenco shows that 
taking tho wlmle country together, this represents about tho limit of urban preponderance ” || 

Tho proportion of the Muhammadans in tho arhan population is tho best tost of thou progress in English 


proportion of Muhamma- 
dans in Urban population 
best test of progress of Eng- 
lish education among them. 
Diagram VL explained. 


education, as English (Jnllogos and Hohnols arc all situate in towns of larger 
sue than oven the definition of urban population os abovo stated would com- 
prehend, and that definition excludes agriculturists and other rural popula- 
tion to whom English odnuiiion docs not apply it xs, therefore, important to 
oonsider tho progross of English oduoation among w ban Muhammadans, and for 


* Ttd* pp SOX a nd S0$ anti ' 

t An account of this movement for Bnglufc education among Hnhamxnadsai has already been given at pp 188-64 ant* 
t JEVopm Xdwntoon «* Ind4a, 1887-02 By A M Nash, Boq , M A. (1808), p 883* 
i Jfaport on OwmvI vf India, 1801 By ff. A B&rnoe, Big. (1808), p, 48 
U Ifcp.41 



DIAGRAM VI (oppcsUe to page jog) 


Duxgrajn showing proportion, of McLh^unrudaroe a* the Urban popuZafrorv ami in HtUfhefv Colleges 
and Secondary ScThOote vrv 18 St— Sib 

















































DIAGRAM VII 


( Opposite -fa page/ ?£'*/, 





































inTHAXHADAHS IN UBBAN POPULATION, N -W P AND OLDH 


ilus purpose it is necessary to refer back to the statistics contained in the Table alroady given (at page 1S1 ante) 
showing the proportion of Muhammadans in the urban population and in English Colleges and Seoondaiy Schools 
in various Provinces in 1891-92 Prom the figures contained m that Table, the following Diagram VI has been 
prepared on the same principles as the preceding Diagram, the pink colour representing the percentage of the 
uihan population, and the green colour the percentage of Muhammadan students in such institutions In other 
wmds the pink colour lepiesents the extent of the deficiency in the percentage of Muhammadan students with 
leference to the percentage of the Muhammadans in the urban population It will thus b3 seen that according to 
this test even in tho North-Western Provinces and Oudh, there is a vast deficiency in the percentage of Muham- 
m adan students in evciy class of English education, and Btrenuous efforts arc still necessary to bring up the per- 
centage of M uhammadan students in English Colleges and Schools to the level of the percentage of Muhammadans 
m thB urban population of the Noith-Wostom Provinces and Oudh 

Tn regard to the progress of English education among Muhammadans m the North-West em Provinces and 

Percentage of XEuhamedans Oudh, and tho extent of employment in the Public Service to which such edu- 
ux the Utban population of cation entitles them, mu oh misapprehension is liablB to arise by taking the 
the N.-W Provinces and peioontago of Muhammadans in the general population of this pail of the 
Oudh country, vis ,13 5, and ignoring their percentage m tho uihan population which 

is no less than 33 9 or nearly 34 par cent Upon this subject tho views expressed by an eminent statesman, Sir 
Auckland Colvin, formerly Financial Member of the Supremo Council of tho Viceioy of India and mm e recently 
Lieut enant - Governor of the North- Western Provinces and Oudh, doserve to bo lomemboied In the oouiso of a 
reply to an Addiess presented to him by the Trustees of tho Muhammadan Anglo- Oi i ontal Oollcgo at Aligiah, oil 
the 23rd October 1892, he said — 

c And now, before concluding, I have a word to add of a somewhat more porsonal natnie Among othoi miti- 

- . 0153110 to whlcl1 the administration of the last fivo years lias boon snhiocted, 

Sir Auckland Colvin’s views - , , . . , 1 , 1 * 

as to the proportio na te claims llJ,6 > 1 3iave ob8Gi:vD(1 » boe3a tho criticism that it has given an undue pi of er once 

of Muhammadans in education to Muhammadans That I have a very stiong feeling of regard towards the 
and public service in the Muhammadan community, and many friends I hope amongst them, X gladly 
^ ^ tu ^ 1 admit Wore it otherwise, I should he lnddfeionl to olaim* of which the 

foioe may not be apparent to some who load the xopioaoh I rofor to, but which I should he very soiry for a moment 
to ignore — the claims of gratitude I have on a comparatively looont occasion expressed the obligation under which 
I find myself to all those Muhammadans among whom I worked m Egypt, from tho head of the State to tho 
humble functionary, from those who wdib opposed to mo no less than from thoso with whoso sentiment I was in 
accord From very many Muhammadans m this country, too, I havo thioughont my life received, and am indebted 
for the greatest aid and the most useful advice , though so for as this countiy is conoomed, T may say the samo of 
my fnends among tho Hindu community. Nox should I havo taken this occasion to say anything on tho sub pet, 
had the onlaoiHm boon a purely personal one But it implies an abuse of puhlio patronage, and a misuse of thB 
means of preferment which arc plaoBd m my hands by higher authority, hscauso there is possibly no hotter lest of 
preference shown to one or the other section of the community than tho exorcise of tho power of patronage vested 
in the head of the administration A few figures will throw some light on the question, so far as this partic ular 
criticism is concerned It may he said that as tho Hindus m theso Provinces are more numerous than 

the Muhammadans, prefeiment or distinction should bo grautod in nuraeuoal pioportioa But if we leave out of 
sight the vast masses of the agricultural population, and take into consideration only tho dassos to whom, m such 
matt bis, consideration is limited, tho disproportion almost wholly disappears £ havo roforrud to this oiitunsm 
because, as I have said, it is ooncomod with the disohargo of my public dutios ”* 

To give a general view of the present condition of English education in British Indio, it is necessary to l overt 

to the statistics contained in the Tablo (at page 179 ante) already given, 
xpiame - showing the deficiency m the success of Muhammadans m all thB various 
University Examinations in British India m 1891-92, as compared with the percentage of Muhammadans in tho 
general population, vus , 21 8- With this object the accompanying Diagram VII has boon prepoied upon tho same 

principles as the preceding Diagrams, and with roference to the statistics of the abovomontionod Table tho 

pmk colour up to 21 8 representing the percentage of the Muhammadans in the total population, and the green 
odour the extent of percentage which the Muhammadans achieved by their success in the various University 
Examinations in 1891-92. In other words the pink colour shows the vast extent of the deficiency of Muhammadans 
in all the various University E x amin ations in British India in 1891-92, audit will be observed, that in the 
Eng i n e snug Examinations not erven one Muhammadan was successful 

* The AMgm ft IMUvU SanrtU of m Nortotor, 1892, pp 1174 end 1175. 1 1 
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CHAPTER XXXIT 

GENERAL. SPREAD OF ENGLISH EDUCATION IN INDIA, ACCORDING TO THE 

CENSUS OE LOTI 

Flit object of this Chaptcn is to furnish the host available Statistical mfuiiuatirm rcuaidiru* the general spread 
Statistics of the general °* Bn fihsh education tanom* the various fioutmii* ui the population of India 
spioad of English Education at the prosont time, w enable those who aio interested m the ichgions, mural, 
m 1801. social, and political ironic latum of India, to form an appiojimate estimate ot 

the effect which thoir plans and schemes arc hi d> to ha\u ho f u a* tiny dc pond upon a knowledge of the Ein»lish 
lanQiiiice lot their success oi failure “Whete tin Lish uF public instruction is undertaken Ly tho State, to the 
cv-tont that it is in Indio, the function of a census ol Literacy ih to ^upplunicut Ihe current rveoid of piogtes'i m 
rcflrtid to tins important matter” And «*r eroding! y tile Omittnl Ihyttnl ol the (Jens us nf India in 1891, contains 
various Statistical Tabular Statements, which supply IKl icipasitc inhumation, and hum them the following 
Fable* 1ms been prupated — 


TVIJliH HIIOWINQ LFFKItAUY AND KNOWLMIKIM OK HIM KNdLIHIT LANMUQU AMONCI 
TIT H VARIOUS CLASHES OI* 1 TI1H POPULATION OK INDIA, AlAJOlCDINO TO TDK 

OKNHUH OK 1H01 
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gS 

3J 
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Tot il 

LiUnatcs 

Knowing 

Englwh 

i\x 

WJ 

$t 

J — p, 

-? s l 

g'ltS 


__ 





pi 



1 — Military—- Agricultural 

2 1.815, 251) 

078,2 J(. 

15,10.1 

282 

155 

ida 


II — Agricultural 

4T»,S(ill,0fil 

I,‘I1 1,152 

31,364 

5 hi 

2 30 

m | 


UI — ('attic Ifroodeih and Grozioia 

1 1,<K n !/i •(> 

1 SI. IMS 

3,4(* 

o u:> 

2 u:> 

! ** / 

1 **a •* 


IV — Field LiihinuorH 

K,Hfc\sM 

mi '»02 

2,311. 

0 44 

1 55 

■4 3^ 


V — Forest Tubes 

1*1,217,7% 

w, mki 


(1 20 

2 01 


Total 

103,062,913 

2,628,595 

53,412 

994 

2D3 



VI — I’rii'StH 

i 2,860,386 

2, 020,870 

10*1,105 

2020 

5 37 

g 


VII — AhtpLics ftnd Domkn 

2 , 2.11 ,;m 

120 800 

1,071 

U3I 

188 

i 


VIII — Tun [lie Hoivanto 

285, *> 9) 

20,500 

.184 

0 07 

130 


IX — Gtmcaloguittt 

41*1,300 

23,042 

240 

004 

mm 

i * 


X — WriLpis 

2,4Vl,824 

572,708 

40,133 

0 US 


i 


X 1 — Abti ologei h, Ac 

2H71H 

4ii,5‘(2 


007 




X 1 1 JJiUIud lit ciicrn nml Muwciium 

r.2i,(»ii 

7,113 


00L 


i 


XI 1 1 — Nineum <uul UitneotH 

12I.HW 

8,21)3 

'KM 

002 


R 

L 

XIV— iiiuuw 

27,428 

1,061 

HH 


KE3 


Total 

Id, 186,482 

2,839,798 

166,913 

8084 

B'84 

h f 

XV — TiwIpib 

10,785,525 

1,(158,005 

85,484 

6 60 

214 


XVI-Pedlm 

110,732 

1,703 

11 


065 

O ■ l 

XVII.— Camon by Fade Animals 

807,203 

7,205 

61 

001 

084 


Total 


1,667,873 

36,886 

6-61 

218 


* The firm column of tho TfcUo showing tho dMsftUwfeion, hoobotn takon from page 188 , and feint lost two columns showing tho 
povoeiitogofe of tho Xoghah-kaomagi from pngs 880 of tho Boport, and tho 4 gm» from page 544 to ol tho 0 w*rol JTofekf, Vol tt 
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Population saxuRiruva Literacy 

Pprointam or thn 

HlfGLIfcH KNOWING 

nv bade Group on — 

Ctw 

Oast I Group 

Total 

Iaieratea 

Knowing 

TBnglifTi 

it 

P* 

Total Literates of 
the (paitumlai) 

Champ 

r 

XVHL — Goldsmiths, Ac 

1,497,218 

145,228 

1,402 

026 

0 97 


XTX — Barbel a 

3,338,34s 

84,539 

1,809 

033 

214 


XX — Blacksmith? 

2,413,747 

61,180 

1,147 

0 21 

187 


XXT — Can pout bis and Masons 

2,951,000 

117,378 

1,295 

024 

110 


XXII — Biass and Copper Smelters 

287,701 

24,253 

452 

008 

186 


XXIII — Tailors 

612,572 

28,430 

776 

014 

2 78 


XXIV — Qiom Peach BT8, &e 

1,304,944 

45,845 

905 

017 

197 


XXV — Betel-leaf, Ac , Sollors 

236,854 

16,102 

684 

012 

412 


XXVI — Weavers and Dyers 

8,200,809 

251,021 

4,841 

090 

193 

OQ 

Ni 

XXVII — W asheimen 

2,639,231 

28,836 

664 

012 

2 30 

M 

t 

b— 1 

xxvm —Cotton Cleaners 

789,527 

5,088 

39 

0 01 

0 77 

ta 

s 

XX TX — Shepheida and Blankot Wear 

VOlh 

4,679,888 

47,831 

1,090 

020 

228 

£ -1 
fl 

XXX — Oil Press ers 

4,367,069 

140,489 

3,043 

0 57 

217 

5 

XXXI — Pottors and Bnckmakors 

2,999,262 

41,239 

1,395 

026 

338 

s 

XXX1T — Class and Lao Waiters 

141,091 

3,618 

217 

004 

510 


XXX1TT — Salt and Lxmo Workeis 

1,407,879 

18,211 

139 

0 03 

0 76 

ft 

yyxVV — GoldAnuths’ Bofuse Oloaners 

5,278 

100 

■ a 

• V 



XXXV — Iron Smelters and Geld 
Washers 

24,893 

175 

1 

• 

057 


XXXVI — Fishermen, Ac ... 

i • 

8,311,672 

93,657 

1,921 

036 

2 05 


XX a vil — Baoo Pounders and Sorvante 

178,383 

2,550 

29 

0 01 

114 


XXXVIII — Distillers and Toddy Drawers 

4,826,294 

294,670 

3,906 

074 

133 


XXX IX — Butchers 

519,668 

8,292 

54 

0 01 

164 


XL — Leather Workers 

12,032,920 

64,126 

722 

018 

113 


XL1 — Village WatohmanandMeiuals 

12,279,644 

76,260 

2,854 

044 

809 


XTiTT — fioayeagera , ... 

8,450,918 

20,438 

665 

012 

325 


llotal 

79,787,174 

1,614,483 

39,536 

5*40 

168 


i 'll 


27 
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INGUSH EDUCATION IN INDIA 


Cuts 

Cahtf Group 

l 

Population rhiubnjng Literacy 



PbRCMNTAGR DP TH1 

English knowing 
in xaoh Guo UP ON — 

Total 

Lit 6i at ob 

Knowing 

English 

If? 

Eh 

11 

14 

Jll 

/* 

XLIII — -Itinerant Grindstone Makers 

16,427 

84 




j* 

XLIV — Ditto Eaitli Woikois anrl 






H 

a 

Stone DiohsoiH 

1,000,8 JJ 

8,6 58 

64 

001 

180 

2 

XLV — Itmciant Kudo and Swoid 







Gnndois 

12,185 

H2 

*5 


197 

>r 

XLVT — Itinerant M at mid Cane Makers 

58 1,127 

3,161 

28 

001 

079 

1 

XLVII — Huuteis and Fuwloi s 

73(1,602 

6,752 

00 

002 

156 

B 

XL VIII — Miscellaneous Vagrants 

320,073 

3,881 

f)l 

0 01 

131 


XLIX — Aciobabs, Juggleis, and Snake* 







Chaunoib 

255,681 

3,310 

143 

003 

432 


Total 

3,017,192 

20,288 

379 

0’08 

187 


L — Mxiflalmanfe bearing Foi uign 






S3 

Titles 1 

32,834,715 

1,141,012 

33,282 

019 

291 

B 

LI — Thibetan andNipali Room 

214,021 

12,077 

373 

007 

3 09 

§ 

LLi — Uuunose, Ob me so, and Malay 






a 

Rar ch 

7,310377 

1,612,800 

3,100 

058 

0 20 

M cr 

LH1 -- Western Asiatic Racoh 

iuo,«io 

48,610 

10,l>10 

2 08 

33 08 

%V 

Jil V — Mixed Asiatic Ifcarcs 

10,821 

1,683 

20 


104 

i» S 

LV — Indefinite Indian Titles 

2,843, Mil 

100,037 

6,077 

124 

3 05 

■J 

IjVI — KuiopeuiiH, Ainei leans, Ac 

101,414 

118,222 

113,247 

21 06 

05 79 


LVII — MurusiaiiH 

80,000 

42,217 

38,632 

7 10 

9] 27 

7 

LV1 1 T — Indian Ghi lHtioxiH 

1,800,008 

248,480 

40,440 

7 38 

1628 


LIX — Goaneso and Fwtnguose 

28,300 

4,783 

1,262 

037 

26 18 

* 

LX — -Aii loans 

18,202 

582 

20 

0 01 

498 


Total 

45,022,715 

8,300,209 

253,016 

47 04 

7-67 


Grand Total 

262,328,956 1 

12,071,249 

537,811 



~ „ 



4 


_ _ 

• “ 


Tho difluMon of uutruetion through tho community ih appreciated more aeon lately when we have before us 
Concentration of Literacy, n'lativo extent to which it pervades each of the gjxmpH of cantos or laeos 
especially English, in certain nndw winch the population Il&h been classified in the above Table, aeooxduig 
olaues of the population to the UphmuI Ittport ol the Contras of 1891 [vide page 188) , but for the sake 

of convenient reference it will bo advisable to quote hoto the remarks contained mtbat Ropoxt (page* 822 and 228), 
so far as the percentage of the English-knowing section of tho population is concerned * — 

* This due xs explained at page 207 of the Qmrral Repottot the Cornu* of 1801 to include person* do notnu n ata ag thomielva* 
Bhctkh, PalhoM, MotthaX, Bawd, BalooeK, Turk, and Arab, and it is stated that they form nearly 12 per cant of tho population. Other 
Muhammadans not falling under tho above titles are not therefore included m tho figure given in the Table 

t This figure u given u the Grand Total m the Aeport of the Osnsu of India, 1891, Central Tables, Volume II, page 68 The 
total* for eaoh oto have been oatoalwfcod for this work, and their Grand Total, according to calculation, yields 262,828,911, making 
a difference of only 46, which is inooxuriderabJ*. 
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“ Amongst thB litei alas aie 5 83 psi cent of the total body of English-knowers, and these, in tom, form 2 39 

per cent of the liteiates in the gionp, so that in every 10 , 000 , biz know that 
Ppoportaon^of Jjhe English i an g aa ^ ej D1 one m 1,667 With this explanation, the figures may be left to 

speak for themselves, so far as thB details are concerned, and it is worth- 
while to bung to notice here only the moie piominont foatnias m this onrions return Fox instance, if both sexes 

be taken together, as in the first section of the Table, it 
_ will be seen that in 13 groups only, aie the liteiate as high 

as 10 per oent on the molnded population The marginal 

M _ m , go g extract reproduces the information icgai ding these J1 

Cabtf Group, ob Bade “ Jk S| __ 1 A x J , 

| B 5 3 | a They oompuse ]ust under 34 pei oent of the population, 

££ ^ lust over half the literate population, end moio than 

— — thiee-fouiths of those tv ho can read and wxito Enghsh 

l Piipsts 4 90 I B Si 20 29 jf collection bo xe-giouped into more minute sections, 

8 Wiiiois 0 91 471 913 it will be seen that the Bxahmans, Wnteis, Tradeis* 1 

6 Jil li7i 6hu Native Ohustians, Templo Servants and Heibalists, Ao , 

B Burmese 3 70 12 33 0 58 who constitute the 8 ii icily native poition of the whole, 

fl Smop em 0 00 o OH ailis contain 11 pci cent of the population, 38 of tbolitaato, 

9 Euiasnns 0 f»3 0 15 71b and 45 ol tho Engbsk-kiiowois The Burmese and Paisis, 

11 Goanese Ohiistians Ocil 0 06 0 37 TVitli tho few Aimoiuans anil Jews, como next, with 2 8 

Total HTsT TTsi" ^73 go P PJ cont il *o pop^lo-tion, nooily 13 of the literate, and 

jubt above 3i poi cont of those who know English 

Fin illy, wo liavo the European and Eiuasian olonient, 
which accounts foi just ondoi ono m a thousand of tho pnpnlation, 13 in tho hamo number oi the literate, and 283 
of the Enghsh -knowing pait of the community Outsido tkib ouole is found about 2) pea cent of the latter 
population, oi about tho a line projmition as ih contiibntft] by tho Emopoans and X’aisis, Ao, taken togothiu 
It will also he noiiood that tho Biahinniib, Wiitcib, and Emopoans monopolise moio than half of this olabs of the 
literate, and the Trarloib, Emasians, and Nati\o CJLi istians, a fifth moio As logardn the inti oduotion ol the 
Herbalist and Asti ologoi, it should bo explained that tho lunnei is appimmtly ono of the best-mstauotod classob in 
Eastern Bengal, to wlucli jiait of tho country ho ib, as a bopaiato cab to, confined Tho Toniplo Servant group, 
again, owes itb position to the Hulaiu of Madias and Mysmo, whom this class is mobt provalont 

“We may now turn iiouitho gonoial woo Lion of the Tabic to that which treats of m«Llosonly Hero we find that 

no loss than 20 of tho GO gioups i etui ns 10 per cent, <uid ovex, of literates m 

Literacy, especially English, ^ conimani | l y Tlio additions to the forma liHt are flio TJovotops* Gonea- 
among une maxe s 

legists, (i olu sni itlis, lb abb-Miuths, Botol-leaf Bailors, Distilleis, Nepali and 
r I I Thibetan tribes, and tho mixod xaccs of Burma, with the 


among the males 


1 f art stags ok totals or group that had to be set apait foi indefinite ontnos, con- 

Oastf Group & "* tinning a good number ol tho wilting caslos saving at 

* fi A If § 0 distance fiom thou native pxovmoo, and thus entered 

Jj J g ^ I J J undor some misoonstiuetod fatlo Those additions enlarge 

« pq'BwS the hcope of tho collection considerably Instoad of 14 

i Pnosti 4 96 *10 98^ " 202 V P 01 Mn ^ of the population wo got ova 38 of tho males, 

* 0W 101 081 with OBJ per cont of tho literate of that sox, and 79J per 

Genoeioguts 0 15 0 20 0 04 oout °* those who know Engl ibh Tho groups m which 

nSbSIiti, to o?S oi4 007 ioraaio uw^notion u more piovnloni iuLo, of oonm, a 

Traders 4 X 5 34 iB b on lowoi plaoo iu tins Statement than the last This romaik 

* Oil 0 21 0 08 a PP^ lpfl *° Wntom, Tomplo Savants, ITorbHliBts, Ao., 

So lerB 009 014 012 P^rhis, Ao, Buimoso, Europoans, Uurumaus, Native 

, Thibetans , * 0 09 010 0 07 Ohiuriaans and Goanese, to all of the foimer sookons m 

Bwmese Mixed * J ^ 18 4 ® 0 * 8 fact, exoopt to Traders and Brahmans In tho case of 

Perns, <fco ' 0 04 0 26 T96 tho forma, there is no doubt that somo of tho difference 

Em^wmg Illdiana . • J 0 81 21 08 10 attn ^ tlta ' ,le *° number of htorato men who come 

Bwaoaai ,4 0 08 019 7 30 from Rajputano, Ao, to the centres of oommexce in 

5 GoSl^OhriSSuis 00! 004 0 87 ^tish Territory without their families, but more to 

— , , the general cause, namely, apathy, as m the oase of 

— * I 1 *” -«»["■« Btfthmuu." * 

• e*Mil SvBrt <i UM OM^a a lUk, UM, ly ) JL BMM4 ■ W* ** 
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Oastf Group, Ac 


Pnosti 

Devotees 

Temple Servants 

Genoeioguts 

Writers 

llorlulutfl, So 

Traders 

Goldsmiths i 

Brass smiths 
Betel loaf Sellers 
Dutilleis, Ao 
Thibetans 
Burmese 
Burmese, Mixed 
Perns, Ao 
Indefinite Indians 
Europeans 
BuresuaB ,4 
Katxve Ohrutuns 
Goanese Ohmskens 
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As an abstract of the preceding Table, showing Literacy and knowledge of the English language among the 
Abstract of Statistics of Eng- vaiious classes of the population of India, tho following Table has been pie- 
hsh Literates pared for convenient leference — 



Population biiubning Litppact 

PlBCSNTAHl Of THS 
English knowing 
in sacs Gboup on— 

CL4i,h oi Gsoure 

Total 

Lituatos 

Knowing 

Lziglibh 

f 

k 

M! 

pi 

11 

I 4 . 

Pi 

A — Agucultuial and PastoiaL 

l Q«‘l, 002,913 

2,928,59.' 

33,412 

994 

2 03 

B — Piofessional 

19, 180, M2 

2,830,70K 

1 05,91 H 

30 84 

5 84 

O — CommeLCidil 

11.H02, Km 

1,WJ7,K73 

ilf»,r .')0 

0GI 
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l> — Aiti/ins and Village Menials 

79,737,171 

1,91 1,1811 

20,5*10 

5 1.9 

183 

E —Variants 

3,017,192 | 

| 20,288 

379 

0 08 

187 

F— ftaeeb and Lndilimto Titles 

15,522,715 

| 3/100,2(19 

1 

25*1,019 

47 04 

7 07 

Total 

262,328,911 

l 

1 12,071,249 

637,811 




Ju KX'j.nl in t.lio fu»mes i elating In Engli'li-kiinwim, hileiiiti s, as shown m the ptui riling Tables, tlio following 
Bemaiks on the Statistics of ulmm nations omu in flic* ItoHMtl tfipw/o f the (lunsus of India of 1891, by 
English-knowing Literates Mi J A l).imr‘s, oJ the Imlun Oi\il Hciwoe, at page 22 1 — 

u Tht lotmnoi tlinsi* who know English shows aiaLiool t t pci cent on the total lituiatoB Wo must aub- 
biact, liowimi, the Eiunpcaiis anil Eurasians fiom Mir account, which them amounts to 3 2 only, or 1 4 m evoiy 
thousand ol tho community Fiom tlic detailed Table it will bo scon that, excluding tho Emopuans, Eurasians, 
Nipalin, Afncans, and 1'ait.M, tho latter piopoition to tho literates oi the gi oup ih achieved only m the case of the 
fiialnnaiui, Writois, and lloibalmts, with tho group of the indofmitc castc*H There an 1 , it is tine, four oi five other 
groups that show a pci cent.igo slightly in c\cosb of tins, but they ai o all chiefly i on mtcsl Jinm Bengal, where tliib 
pail oi tho enumeration seems to have hcon anHatisfactoiy, since nowhere else do we find tho Scavenges, Pottoi, and 
Acinbat m such exalted company Tho cntite number letumoil, an knowing English, including Europeans and 
Eurasians, was 537,811, or ^86,032, it the Toicigu element ho excluded This, too, includes a ceitoiu pi op motion of 
tliose who aie not yet emancipated fiom thou studies, as has been already icmaiked m Mu 1 beginning of the Ohap- 
toi Homo of tho Hupei liitendeutB, on the other liancl, sec in to tlunk that the ictum mol ados, 11*001 oxcosb of 
caution, only those who habitually uso English in Mien daily life, and nut tho numcnunH class that loam a coitorn 
amount of that language at sclinnl, but cairy Iho use of it no furthei than tho last examination before their escape 
from that stogo, and coaso to be ablo to icarl and wide it aftor the lapse of a few yoais Tho census return seems 
to oompaio hut pom ly with tho Depart mental lloronl in this respect, for tho latter gives an avotago number of 
pupih studying English of 290,741 per annum during tho last do< ode, beginning with 187,420, and ending with 
353,515 The am ago pumcl oE study is not aecnratcly known, bat one would have expected to find at least 700,000 
or 800,000 of the above number amongst the English-knowing literates But appniently tho study of English 
ends m a very rudimentary stage , for with an average animal attoudanoo of nearly 337,000, studying m that lan- 
guage for the last five years, only 15,200 presented themsolvob for the Matriculation Examination at the Univer- 
sities, or 76,000 during tho whole period As English is tbs language of instruction at the colleges. affiliated to the 
latter institutions, it is presumably an unpentant subject at tho Matriculation tost, if not tho most important But 
we find from the same returns from which the shove quotations are made, that the ratio of the snsoessful 1 few the 
five years m question was 47 74 in Calcutta, 26 87 in Madias, and 25 41 in Bombay. The other Universities need 
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not be counted, a? they are, comparatively speaking , m their infancy But at any rate the ont-tnm of 25,680 in 
five years of youths up to Matriculation btandaid, even with the possible successes undei the sixth standard else- 
where, are Boaroely results that need make the census returns blush on comparison ”• 

This Chapter may bB appropriately closed with the following extracts from the General Report of the Census 

General e en o er “The final computation made above brings us to the fact that in India, as 

a whole, the vBiy moderate aveiage of 46 literate persons in a thousand, is not attained by 81 35 per cent of the 
population, hut is the lesult ot gi eater pie valance of instruction amongst the remaining 18 65 In the case of 
the males alonB, the standaid libes to 87 pci 1,000, but it is not reached by more than 18 89 per cent of the sex, 
leavin g 8111 below it ’*+ 

11 In the Chapter on occupation, it was shown how small a fraction lived by literature, and though the annual 

returns show an imposing auav of publications, the review of the literary 
Condition of Literature , , . , , \ iL ' . , , , , 

activity ot tlio year, by the Official Ttepoi ter, is rather discouraging reading 

A c cor ding to this authonty, a few woiks on Sanskrit toxts, with on occasional diama on a histmioal occurrence 

oi a subject of the day, ate all that are likely to survive 
the year of then birth A good deal of this infant mor- 
tality, so to speak, seems to be attributable to the very 
high pi opoition of the publications which deal with the 
text-books pi escribed fox University or school examina- 
tions, or othei cphomuial woiks designed for the same 
maikct The most stiikiug cluu actor istio of the out- 
turn Mjoms to Ijo the absonoc oi originality m soiontiho ox 
imaginative woiks The list docs not want variety, as 
will bo seen fiom the marginal statement of snb]eots 1 
with, ot comae, the qualification that rather over a third 
arc translations oi rc-publications The language m wlucli 
the woiks aie ishued, also, is a mattei not devoid oi mtoiost, and it appear that in English GGO woio published, 

with 0.>5 m polyglot, 2,157 in a Veinaculai tongue, and 
424 in the throe Onontal classical languages But a 
moio favouiito out-lot for budding talent as found in 
jom nalism, of winch wq find 49D exponents in the list 
The laagost circulation is stated to be 20, COO, m the case 
of one paper in Bengal , about 0,000 i* the maximum in 
Bombay, and 5,000 in Madias Elsowbere, it seems to 
rarely roach a thousand This docs not represent, of 
course, nearly the number of roadois, for the economical 
piuctice of private cuonJ&tion, oi of pom sal at cheap 
libraiius, is lar moio extended m India than in many 
other countries But lithography and diai egard for typo- 
graphical appeal anco enables on outerpi ifling publicist to 
start a local bioadsheet at a veiy small cost, and wbat 
with the restrictions of career imposed npon themselves 
by a solely litemy c&sfco or two, no country, probably, 
has more representatives than India of tlio hero of tlio Romaic ballad -*• 


P BO VINO 

Book? 

pnhlishnl in 
IBDO 91 

Madias 

1013 

Bombay 

2,1) H 

Bonsai 

1,2J j 

N W PiovmcM 

1 ,1 07 

Bnima 

Id 1 ) 

Aswan 

22 

Ben si 

IS 

Oontnl Pi evinces 

13 

Total 

5,595 


ScBTrn 

No of 
PuhlicalumB 

Ait 

80 

Biography * 

58 

Diama 

165 

Fiction 

203 

Histoiy and Geography 

128 

languages * » 

Law 

012 

71 

Mathematics 

158 

Medicine 

127 

Philosophy 

119 

Poetry 

072 

Politics « • 

13 

Religion 

770 

Science 

119 

Travels 

5 

UnaLsased 

2,116 

Total 

6,G90 


QepftXv tifiaA if ar/Ju&np, koX kovk tcovkia ’yo» ib 
*H wravpyyjfxa fie Sflkis ypdfa* 

a This digression from the results of the Census has been unduly lengthened, but when 1 So much is heard, as 
at present, of the literate olasses of India, it is just as well to define the limitations ot that term It may thus 
be judged how far the of the handful of people, to whom, under the most liberal interpretation, the 

term can be sand to apply, is to ba held capable of illajnuiaftmg the thoughts and conditions of the vast mass from 
whom the very education, apart from the tradftaw&tf, of that dose ooeporatuns, xn elma a them to stand aloof.” $ 
e ChnmtU Report the Qmmi of fata to J8M, by J H Badass, Bitpte*, p> SML 
t** |> W 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

EXPECTATIONS AND VIEWS OF EMINENT STATESMEN REGARDING THE POLITICAL, 

SOCIAL, MORAL, AND RELIGIOUS EFFECTS OF ENGLISH EDUCATION AMONG 
THE PEOPLE OF INDIA— OPINIONS OF THE EDUCATION COMMISSION 

OF 1BH2 ON THE SUKJKCT 

Tho piocedmg cliaptoifl of tlnq work have been dovetail to delineation of the facts and figures oonnooted with 

Comprehensive aspeota of thh pingiess ot English education m India fi omits earliest oommonoemeni 
tho ©Toots of English Eduoa- down in tho piPHont ponotl Wliat thoolfeotB nf sncli education have been, 
tion in India in thou vaiimis aspects, loniams to be cnnsidoiod “In ovoiy difficulty 

that mauls ah m the ronsidoiation 01 tieatmout ol incasmos designed to luithoi the cause oi cmnni racial piogieqs 
oi l of pnlitital socuuty m India, wo mvolnntaiil) iooui to tlio one sDluiiun oi eieiy pioblom — tthunlion lb it the 
obstacle in fclio way ol an oxLcnrlul nu ulatinn oL i papm tmiency that pussies tho hnancioi ? Tlioiemedy is 
rdaralitni Alo we hampered by a notchMi y lostiicticm oi pvpeuditui e m the mattei of pnhlic wmkh oi general 
utility, h> loason of the enniiuous ill am upon the 1 esnui c es oi ihocounfiy loi aimliiaiy ubUhlishnient without 
wliuli it is vnm to hope that dih.ifteetion can be Mippi ebbed and political cxutrnnmt hubduod V The i emedy is 
editntlwu A re we dismayed at tho hlnw pace with wlnrli libeinl uleiih make good tliini ad vance against the 
obhti utii on ol ignorance, bigotiy, and Mipeishtiun P The ieiiinl> is tdittaiwti Aie we puas/loiL at tho stiangc 
anomaly piesontcd by a whole iace, ol taius, piclctimg the aibitiaiy «uul eapncious despotism of native 
governments to the i>i gaoiissuiL atlmmibLiatimi oi HiiLihIi iuIu*' We know that it is to tho bchiwilmafitw chiefly 
we must look to aid in removing from fclio mental vision <il the people i Ik veil that shuts out the light Do we 
ask how we shall iaise the agricultural population of India to the hiatus oi a flee comm unity P The answer is 
Munition Do we ask how to hoeuie permanent, and lasting peace, ap.ut, ol comse, liom tlie distant dangoz nf 
foreign mvahiuTi v Thu luiswei is Mutation lie wo ask how we shall hi oak the iutteiN oi casto that bind millions 
of out lLllo\v-sul)|eitH in social IxmiUge ^ The answer is nlutuhm Do we wonder how it is that, aftoi a oontniy 
andabilfuf mtei com so, the people oi India aie still as fai separated horn, us as if tlieie weio scaiee the bend 
of a common nature to unite us tu each other P TheauHWurrs lobe lunud in the hloudot oiku tb and the slow 
pi ogress of Mutation ” * 

Sccli lioiHg the compiehonbivo ehaiattei of tho hahjeot of English education in India its cherts upon the people 

Efifoots of English Education niusL necessarily be multifarious Their various aspect a may be doabifiod 
olaasifLed uiulei the tol lotting heads - 

(1) Efleet on Rthtjwnh belu*f [a) among llmdLub, (ii) among Muhammadaub 

(2) Effect on iluiul uyouun s awl umdatt 

(3) Eli ret on tioctal t mtinwi'> awl t i«b tom 

(4) Eiieet on Mconamwal ctmhlum 

(fij Kiii^ct on VuUhtal thmiqht and uthort 

Whilst thebe vauoue aspects of English oduration m India are extremely niteroflimg and of saprome impor- 
tance to the present ami lutiuo welfare of tho people of India undez the 
E^Tish^Educ^ to vu ^» ^ ^‘Hnrit be denied that a proper diheuhMon of them is fraught 

oomtrovetrsy , but views of with vast and nuiniMCMiH difficulties in the absence of htalmtical mioimotian 
eminent Statesmen impoi- upon these various heads of enquiry any treatment of tlio fiubjootH can seax oc- 
tant ly ohonpe becoming cmitruvoisial, and sentiments and tou demurs of tbe 

coutrovowittliBtH are liable to take the plato of unvarnished tacts and ooeuntte fignroR In tiuth, accurate mior- 
mation upon these various aspects of English education m India is not available Joi purposes of a historical nat- 
rativo Buoh as the piescnt work is mtondod to be, and the best course seems to be to loavo those subjects to 
essayists to disouss whotber the religious, social, moral, economical and political off acts of English oduoation in 
India havo been baneful or beneficial For tbe purposes of this work, however, it seems sufficient to oolloot here 
the various opinions of ouuaont Statesmen, expressed at difteient times, upon tho goneial tendency and eJfoets of 
English education on the people of India. Suob opinions ate not only valuable for then intrinsic merits, but 
* 1ft# Jdhntowlmkm of Ittdwi By Hindus Thomas Pnehard, Vol II, pp* 75 and 70 
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mnoli. historical worth and importance is to bo attached to them as repxoseuting the nows of distinguished 
Statesmen who have actually taken unpoitant port in the adinimstiation of India duung vaunus pmiods of its 
Tn p fm j And, in order to secuie thou viows fiom the usk of being unoonsoionsly mibi epi esented ol inadequately 
expressed, the best course seems to be to quote them in thru own words Some of those opinions wore written 
at a period when the policy of spreading English education among the people of India hod not yot boon affiimod, 
some weie expiebsod at the voiy outlet of the adoption oi the policy ol English education, whilst othcis wore 
expressed at yaiious stages and peuods of the last lialt cental y as the eitects ol English education became notice- 
able among tbe people The clnounlogu^l oidci is thoreioie most smtablo foi pi escmtmg those opinions ioi the 
perusal of the leadei, in pieicrcnco to tbe oidoi in which the \anons aspects ot tlio effects ol Euglibh oducalien 
have been classified m the picculinq p.u Jgiaph 

First and foremost, thoicioic, aio the anticipator} views of tho Right TTon’ldo Mr Chailos Giant, an 
Anticipations of the Rt ®>miiont Duoctoi ol the East India Company, and a distinguished Mumbci 
Hon’ble C har les Grant as to of railiamont who fluuiislud diu mg the latter port ol the last and the 
political effects of English bccimiungnl the pi esc ut ecu tmy and of whom an aerouut has already been 
Education a forecast, 1792-07 givcu iiitlus woih* as the authoi of o philanthrope tieatise on the moial and 
intellectual condition of tho Natives ol India, and the means of improving it lie wrote flic tieatise l>c tween the 
years 1792 and 1797, and in dealing with vanoii^ objections winch had been urged against his scheme ol hpicuri- 
mg English education m India, ho went on to deal with the fovuast of its political aspects m Uiu inllnwing 
words — t 

“Another objection still icmaiiih to be h tat ed, one of an oppoHife natnio to some of those winch have been 
Political objection to the disc ussid, and in appeal mire nunc form id. tide than any ol Lhem Its eonsti- 
Bpread of English Education tueni idea is tht tfangn ninth Might lesulf limn ihv mUplnm of Me pniposett 
formulated ji/r/w Put m Mb sf longest and amplest fcniis, it rna> be llius expiesseil 

* If the Bn gheh language, if English opinitnis, and unjoou meats, me mhoduud in out Asntlu pubsrssitiHs, into Ilengut 
for instance , if ChustinnUif, s penally, is eslttbhshid in that gwifto , and tf , togtthn with these < hungry ♦ mini/ flnghsh- 
men colorvuo theta, will ml Ike people team to desue Mnghsh hbeity anti the Bnytish Jo mi of (trnennnenf, a slime i» tin 
legislation of thru own conntuf, awl (rmnushmis in the a my nnnntnuiM in that toitnfiy t tt ill not the tinny them* 
Become, in tme, wholly pionntiaf, olfit ei t tt by untunes of Intln i, tt it limit attar him nt to tin sopetetyn state t Wttl nut the 
people at length come to think it a htutls/up to ha sttbjrtl, and lo^nty t\ \bnU, to nfuntyn ionnfty anti finally, will they 
not oatl off that subjettwn, ami assn l then mdeyenitenu t* 

“Before wc piococd to oili»r a reply to thw ohjintion, it m fau to romai k, thrit whoever Kcumisly eutortainh if, 
cannot also entertain those winch may fie advanced ugauist the piiieticabiJily of the plan, or the pOhNihility of its 
succeeding And in like mannoi, lie who thiukH mutosh hopeless, can feel no teal alarm fen the danger which on- 
othei might conceive h lie cohs to be capable of pmdiumg Hence, though evi ij mail is nnr|uestir>nahly entitled to 
follow tho best decision of liw own judgment, yet ui this cose, an opposition, inn cased in numbets by contradictory 
principles, would thaiciuio bo dun i ms hod m aigumentative stmigtb, since objections iiiumipatiblo with oaoli other 
could not both bo valid • 


u It will be proper likewise, previously to separuto and eti bide from tins complex object run Homo parta of it, 
Colonization of Europeans winch can, with no justice, lx* reckoned among tho imaginable couscqucnccm of 
ul India is a separate question any estimated impiovumeut in tho state ol our Indue subjeeis Hmh aio 
firam Education the fieo colonisation of Europeans m that countiy, and the giaduivl transfer 

of Military appointments and Military power info the hands of provincials These aie things whir h do not depend 
on the admission of any pat ticular religion into out 1 toriiffOVieH, oe ii« oxelnsion , nut upon 1 ho will ol the people 
mhabituig thorn, but upon tho (Jovommont of thiH oouutiy They are wholly uiinocossiuy ; they would, in our 
humble apprehension, bo most unwise , and that fight which we now poHflcm j cigar ding out Eastern ailaiiH, that 
sound policy in tbe management of them, of which late yours have furnished so many proofs, forbid the admissiou 
of suppositions so superfluous and extravagant, 

“ With respect to colonisation, tho nature of our oonnoctlnn with that country, renders tho residence f hero of 


Fresonoe of a o or tain num- 
ber of Europeans for FubUo 
Samoa and Oommeros, 
necessary in India, but unli- 
censed. adventurers should be 
excluded. 


a 001*101X1 nuEulxu of Europoaus, lor the various linos of public sorvieo, nooss- 
sary Tho admission of a Further number as merchants, navigotois, artists, 
and professional mon, is useful and important , but beyond such a fair pro- 
portion as may be requisite for tixeso different linos of employment, and the 
prosecution of useful improvements and onterpnzos, in which the energy and 
eloll of Europeans are ossentud, thsir bftese mto that country ought not to 


* Tide page 8, wUt f & toted Peshmmtary Peperf nletfaff to the Jffem cf Xntoa , Qmval, Appondlxl (1M2), pp 7*-8* 
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be pormiltecl, foi otherwise n now laco might Filing up, with laigei pretensions, end moie nntiactable than the 
Hindiusi Those also admitted should bo laid nndci paiticnlai 1 osti lotions , the moio oDnsidei able settlements 
should bB confined to the sea coasts , and tho laws against the entiance of unliconsod adyentuiers be strictly 
enfoiccd, for these advontuieis may bo of nations hostile to out mtoresis, they will be less known, less to be 
depended on by ns, inoro liable to tail of success m thou own views, and fioru nocossrly be more likely to colonize 
But m all the decent and liberal classes oE Btuopoans, thoro is cvei an mdont dosiro to letnm at length to their 
nativo counti) , and luridly an mstanro can bo found ot any parson, capable tiom his cuoumstancos of following 
this oouiso, who lias doliboraloly chosen to make India his ultimate home The stato ol native Bomety there, may, 
no doubt, contnbuto to ioirn this disposition, but tlio Indian olimatu is not congenial to tho Eurnpoan constitution, 
and the stmng eudcaiiug attachments of oaily days, with the latinnal judgment of matuiu yeois, powerfully 
impel tho ihitivos of this happy island to thou ouginal scat * 

u Tho other idea, which makes oui Indian pnwei to depend at length on piovxncial officers and soldiers, 


Employ mont of Natives to 
KCiktoiy Command unneoes- 
Sfitry 


pioruuls upon the supposition of* piovious uni osti amod colonization, which 
has pist boon shown to be lumdlosh and ni.ulnussiblo, and upon other imagined 
(liangts, into tho piobalnlity oi which wo nt*cd not now examine For 


njion any UypotlitMh rompatililo with cmi lotoutmu ol tlio ooiinti y, it ih not cmiooivablo how we Hlurali over 
lie <>\|>osucl (o tho <Um>oi Juno alles>ocl Is it not aiuoni? tlio hist pi pi nqalives ot gnvoinmout to flolett ite nuhtaiy 
hwsants v Wh.it inilm omont could possibly anso to ti.inslw tlio doluwto aud iuijM>itanttiui.t of Mditoiy com- 
nutirt h oui tin* imtis tb ul tins uiimtiy to those losb connwU'tl vwth it ^ Do wu act thus with our Amoiioan 
Oolmuts, jipoplod by subjouts oi tlir Ilntibh xuuu * Ah wo now ultimately depend not only on Bntibh ofihceis, bnt 


* Tho following iera.uhs added os a portomipt to tin* lust copy ol thisftnct, uul mtondod to apply to the subject ol the 
Oompnny’a Chattel, thon about to ho lraewed, it may still not Ik unpi u|h i to iiihoit Ui«io 

“ In st tho Mcopp of IUcbg oliRLmtiiios Hlmiilrl ho misumloMtooil, tlu> wntei hugs leave to tlM.to.io, that He is no adioonto for any 
oyHlLiuof rntfiiouisoliotnienthibcuiialij and om Kastiinieiiiloiu*, ninth si. ill give 15 u.oiit.ms 411 unlimited fnotloni ot tmtronoo 
tlnwi, but would nmnt ihinusily rlcpiocxto all acliumi's ill which Midi unlimited liMdum Hlimililbi tho piotassad basis, or tho actual, 
thimgh uiunmml eonsniuum.o Tin 10 is ft qui Htinn cimcoimul Inms of l n ipoilor unpin 1 4 m 0 limn thomurly eoumeicul one of an 
open 01 a i QhU.qul tiinlu to India, it u aqucktiou tlial involves in it tho welfare, both of Cho.it BnUm and of our Asmtie 

sulip t ts of this country «uo pminillod, at then pleohuro, to xml tlinso possessions w limy may onr American oolnmoe though 
mules* nil) butlui the pui|ius»>s of Hollii, gii>at uu mhos oi them will wltlo, lw bus tun tile tiunhatUona must entail xosictonoe, 
because it will bo jmpiihsililo fin 4 lioxoiiittuml tu My, that all Huch tiansaclums ahallbo closed, and. tho poi lion bo gone within a 
certain Muio, 01 to tala. cugm/nuoc in thin maiuioi uf tho oondui t of overy indn idu » 1 , awl if hu< li 4 nioMoro wore at lirit attempted, 
it would not continue «i> tnuo All tho lines oi tuilo and uunuf Minion woulilaiion he ovei stocked, and then man would neokto 
fallen tliemneWen on tlio sod Colonisation would tlipiefuie vrny soon enwmonou in Imliu, Lspeiially in Bengal, those whom 
nneonlioUod oatsrpii/is in enmmeroo would eauy tluthui, would sre a rich Hod ipproliond gicat scupt for ezertionn and rogoid the 
nnlivcsi ns t sub|i«etod people, techie, timid oiul enntemplibta , .ill tlungn would tompt ilium, nwl many, hoth agents and aoamen, would 
remmn But the uicu aso of Huiopmns tlioio would not lie icgulatail Uy tlio giaduol ptogioss ol colonial industry Multitudes of the 
nooily mul tlio tdlealluied by tlu> fame of Unit coantiy, Mid cagagto nuo novel pmilcgca, would flat L tbithoi at onco Biitain 
would, in a uhoit npoco, he tlunnod of inhabitants, and those Hastoiu piovinc os Idled with a now iace of udvontuiors, many of them 
low awl licentious Being theio, they must sulisist , they would spi 1 ad tlieiiiselvos Uuoughout tho oountiy, would inn into the 
tnUnd tiiide, fas. Ihomselvoi wluuewr they oouUl on tho lands, domineer om Urn natives, luuoss, oxtiudc, ouuipurato them, and at 
length piovciho them to |duta and inmurootioni , they would lie bolt! and ussiiuiiiig tnwasdeeui own Ouvcrnmonl them, its present 
fmni lalculoksl childly ft« tho nativos would nut bo sufficiently 1 uoirive in suoh a now stato of Hungs, and luuilly any Government 
wh« h w. could maintain m that rpinrtoi, would conUol swarms oi Biuupnaus, then lot loose, and aiumatod by tho spi.it of adventure 
and aciiniHitioii Moi would tho umigratiou* bo couhiwd to our eountaymon only Ji wo tolwata tho practice of ftoo eolomsetion m 
India, people l»om oil tho nations m Huropo would resort thithw, mw with other subjoota, and aggmvato tho xnwohiulsol sue im 
mvadinu system hi a oerhuu dogn>o, wo should liavo that Uwless (lostmotavo sumo adud ovor again which bbo Spaniards exhibited 
whan they hist poured into America It was thus that tlio Tiutuguoso piworuitho Bast didhnod Tho intolerable license of 
rovina advontaron of that nation mutated thorn odious to tho natives and ommid the ouasta Mid islands of India ogoust thorn, so a 

T _i. 1 fadoro, they Ml an cony prey to the Butch And thus too, wo should ourselves lw onpotod, perhaps at no distant period, 

to tho danger of gowsral couxulium end revolt mthoso possossums which, prudently guarded and oultivatad, may, under the favour 
of nondeneo, to oonnhsto whwh should bo our first earo.be pramvod for egos, to our groat advantage, and tho happmoss of them 


“Tho qncitwn now, thorafoTo, with rospoot to these possessions, is not whothor oil British subjoota shell bavo a nght to^trbds 
ttrther m thmr own persons, bnt whether the nativos shall bo protected from bang overrun sad epprossod by formgnow A ddnesns 
eauss roeommonds th*t the mtaroouret with these provxneoebo still esmod on by one national organ, lilca tho India Co mpan y 
amt, inch a consource body was profaned, as a bettor defence against the arbitrary and rtpaoions tamper of ths nati^ gw saMBs nts 
Mow that tho oountnao aro onr own, snoh a halted ehannol is also pnfsmbta, to save thu nation, and our Amatio mhjsotii, from ths 
still whtah might aoaros from too grtal a t t a n tf asltm 0# tbo peopta at Buropo among tho Hindus." 
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ME QUIETUS REPLY TO POLITICAL OBJECTIONS 

on British troopfli so, in the opinion of most competent judges, an opinion whioh appears to he indisputably solid 
and important, ought toe to do m all time to come * 

Among the articles unreasonably crowded into the objection now to be examined, are those which state the 

Disaffection to foreign do- pB ° ple “ beDonuil ff> m consequence of some future supposed events and 
jgjjuoa and taxation combinations, dissatisfied at the payment of a foreign tribute, and -with 

snhjeotion to a foieign country Is it to be thought, that such ideas are 

then only to have existence) or that the people have in any past time been contented under the dominion 
of strangeis P Surely not The only point for consideration here is, their compaiative acquiesce nc e in this condi- 
tion under their present circumstances, and under those which it is assumed may hereafter anse 

“ We shall now enter upon the consideration of the objection itself, and the fiist things which attract our 

attention here, are the foundation on which the whole of objection 

BtaSSlSSiwtyhJpSS ” StS ’ , md tie P nnoi P h u P m wTucb xt proceeds The foundation is pure 

tical ooDjeoture opposed to h y3? othesi8 i or conjecture , and hypothesis supported by no real e\penence 

Christian principles rf 8®y case similar to the one assumed to happen, nor by any just analogy 

Some geneial apprehension, prepossession, or nnexammod suspicion, suggests 
the possibility of certain events , and to this suggestion, without any satisfaction concerning th.B pre mis es on 
which it is advanced, or the conclusion deduoed from it, without regaid to all the other relations of the 
subject in question, we are icqmred to give our assent The principle of the objection, at least equally 
re ma r k able, is plainly no other than this, that to prevent the remotest chance of such consequences as the proposed 
improvements might produce, om Asiatic subjeots must be for ever hold m the same state of ignorance and error 
in which they now are c Give them not,' says the unstrained sense of this objection, ‘the light of true religion, 
teach them not a better system of morals, provide no stated means for their public or private instruction, impart 
not to them our knowledge of Mature, be not liberal to thorn, oven in communicating the principles of our arts , 
afford them, in a word, no benefit whatever of light and improvement, lest our interest should in some future 
period suffer, keep them blind and wretched for all generations, lest om authonty should be shaken, or our 
supremacy over them incur the slightest possible risk 1 Surely those who may have inconsiderately lent them- 
selves to this objection will not, upon a dear deliberate view of its principles seek to justify or to contend for it 
A Christian nation cannot possibly maintain or countenance such a principle To do so would be virtually to 
trample upon every sentiment which we profess m religion or in morals It would he to make ourselves parties 
in all thB impositions of the Biahmimcal system, and in effect to hold with its priests, the dootnuB of Deme- 
trius, + ‘ by this maft, v>e have our wealth ’ To enlarge upon so very obvious an argument must be unnecessary 
“ Besides the senes of effects which the objection professedly supposes, certain other positions are tacitly 
Tendency of Christian teach- comprehended in it, which next claim our notice It implies, that the estab- 
mg flavours submission and hshmBnt of Christianity in a country may, on the whole, prove unfavourable, 
good order among the people or loss favourable, than some other religious institution, to good Government , 
that its efficacy, may, on the whole, be inferior in securing the 'subordination, obedience, and attachment of 
the people, and the authority of the sovereign Since, reason, experience, and general consent, have fully decided 
against this position, it would be superfluous and unbecoming to enter into any refutation of it It is certainly 
one of the grossest misconceptions of the nature and tendency of the religion of the Gospel, which is known to 
afford precepts, motives, and encouragements to lawful submission and good order, infinite! y more powerful end 
efficacious than those of any other system Its real genius is so contrary to lioentiousuoss anarchy that 

as we have seen m a late memorable instance, their triumph can he raised only upon its extinction If we would 
read the judgment of enlightened Europe upon this subject in a single sentence, the celebrated author already 
quoted, who spent a long life in profound and certainly unbigotted investigations into the nature of different 
systems of religion and law, may supply it ( True Christiana,’ says he ‘must be citizens thoroughly enlightened 
respecting their duties, with the greatest Seel for fulfilling them , the more they feel the obligations of religion, 
the more must they be sensible of what they owe to their country The principles of Christianity well engraven 
on the heart, must be infinitely stronger than the false honour of Monarchies, the human virtues of republics, 
and the servile fear of despotic states ’J 

* If, upon premises verjr opposite to those on which the objections we axe now answering are grounded, a doubt should be started 
of the propriety of keeping any people perpetually under foreign role, this would be to agitate a question involving the right of conquest, 
and the nature of government , but it might perhaps be sufficient to reply, that we can foresee no period in which wa may not govern 
our Asiatic subjects, more happily far them than they can be governed by themselves or any other power, and doing this wa should 
not expose them to n eedless danger from without and from within, by gmng the military power into their hands 
t AotaOhap 10— Page 64 J I/Kspnt das tax, lav. XXIV. Chapter 6 
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“ The objection implied also, that father than expose ourselves to the possibility of suffering future evils 
Advantages of Christianity which it is assumed Christianity might ultimately introduce, we should 
do not forbode any possible fox ego great advantages which are confessedly within enr reach The p to - 
political evils* bability of effecting considerable) improvements is not denied , it is, on the 

contrary, supposed , and this supposition constitutes the very ground of resistance * Though the field be spacious 
and much might be done, attempt not to benefit eithoi your subjects or yomselves, lost succosa should, at some very 
distant day, bB abused Let us not do moral good, that political evil may not come 1 Such is the language of the 
objection, an acquiescence in the propiioty of which, smea the duty of aiming at those salutary meliorations has 
been sufficiently established, would imply this further notion, 1 that the way of duty is not, on the whole, the way 
ol prosperity * It is enough to havo pointed out those exceptionable positions. 

“ But another still romains to be mentioned, Tvhich gouq to the essence of tho present snbject The objection 
Mlcntly assumes, ‘that in a systom opposite to tho one pioposod in this essay, must consist our future safety and 
stability in India * Tho high importance of this piopositnm, not study one of such intuitive evidence as to com- 
mand instant assent, entitles it to paitionlai con m delation , but that consideration 'will be moie conveniently 
hestowocl, alter wo have viewed the (Licet matter of tho objection, to 'ffhich wo now pxoceod 

“ It alleges then, tlio probability of tho utmost possible 1 success fi cm the adoption of a system of improve- 

Possible political danger from mont ’ and tho c ? roatcst P“ swbl ° abuftu ol that auccosb We have no dowgn 
d 1 frqaion of English literature to exaggerate* tlio ofteots or oven to which aro nccosBary to justify theca large 
Boienoe and religion too remote conjecture's , but wo apprehend, tlmt upon any reasonable es timat e of them, 
for piaotical consideration- tliuy W1 |j | rmtl( i to form a long roiios of stages, not only in the advancing, 
but also in tho descending scale ol human society , for no pajtml change m tho people, eithoi with respect to 
opinions or to numboxs, stems adequate to the production ol thorn Lot ns endeavour therefore, to trace tho career 
which is thus imagined, and to expand to tho view, tho vanous giodations of that ample progression, by w hio h 
we aro to bo conducted through greatness to decline First, the diffusion oi a foxoign language, of foreign opinions 
and arts, of a spirit and lehgion the most dissimilar to those of tho natives, wlin arc a people exceedingly numer- 
ous, and from iomoto antiquity peculiarly attached to their own customs and notions \ next a large increase of 
Agriculture, Manufactures, Commerce, with now wants, tastes, and luxuries, a gioat demand for English productions 
and fashions, and a giaduaL separation fxom neighbouring nations, in whom those changes, probably misrepresented 
to them, would beget disgust and aversion to tho converted Hindus The objection most imply moreover, not only 
the xiso of juat notions of civil libox fcj, but that they have become deeply rooted in a country whore despotism 
scorns to huvo boon in all ages and to bo still, the natural and only idea of Government,* it must imply vigour 
and unanimity to assert this liberty , then (before it can lie abused) the possession and enjoyment of it , after this, 
a piogrcbs to licentiousness , and lastly, tho violent dissolution of thoir connection with then solo protector, m the 
midst of nations becomo hostile to them, without a rational prospect of improving their situation, if thoy throw 
tkomselvos upon tho support of otliar European or Native powers, or of maintaining independence if they stood 


alone 

“ To what distant ago, may wc not now oak, docs this immense procoss load ns P If we even contract it to any 
space which an ob|octur could urge as at all commensurate to tho assumed cotwoquonces, should we still, in reason- 
ing upon such conjectural dohnoatiotw, stand upon any solid foundation t Would we act in serious and great 
concerns, oven of private individual import, upon such precarious remote contingencies P Do they not set ns 
afloat upon tho ocean of possibilities, whoro tho prospect, extended so far as to become wholly indistinct, confounds 
sea and sky, and in interspersed clouds of many shapes gives fancy eaculy to discover foi midable promontories and 


rooks P 

“But if wo look to known realities to some of tho many and groat obstacles which will stand m the way a£ 
Abolition of caste prejudices "V 8aph P olltlcal wolutwn “ “ we shaU at a lose to give any 


sober satisfactory account of tlie manner in wlndi they are to be removed 
Wo insist not on tho difficulty of disseminating, only by just and rational 
means, a now religion opposed by inveterate habits and prejudices The 
friends of that soheme, indood, dare not speak of suooees, with the oonfidenoe 
which the language of the objection scorns to favour , yet they aro not without hope , and they are animated by a 
WSmotion, that even a partial diffusion of Christianity, would improve the whole mass of society But if we 
‘taqu&A far *—**«-*, mto the probable penned of the general abolition of Castes, which allowing it ever to happen, 


and improvement of religions 
and social feelings will bo so 
gradual that no violent revolu- 
tion need be apprehended. 


* Th* govanmuot of the B.ikhs, though it have more of en inatoeratio or rspnbHean tons, mu so real exceptant to tUi 
obienatun, still tew the arutoeratu conneetaen of the Xshrstta oUtfi 
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must be conceived, m the natural Older of things to precede some other supposed changes, what place shall we 
assign to it P Some point we may venture to say, not within our ken , and beyond which, it seems vain to stietoh 
our political solicitude m so changeable a world as this, wheiein political prediction is so often baffled, perhaps 
indeed, because it is so seldom connected with present duty Supposing howevez, the tendency of events to be 
towards such an abolition, we may conclude, that the progiess to it will be giaduad With the institution of 
Castes aie blended not only religious doctimes and legal pnvileges, but the whole system of Hindu mannBis 
Beep rooted piejudicBS, combined with stiong interests and immemorial habits, cannot reasonably be expected to 
give way to sudden impiessions Tho Bntne manners and usages of a people do not change at once The 
institution theiefoie, will not be depnved of its powei by any violent luptrne or convulsion And ovBn after the 
dootmie of Castes shall have lost its leligioos anthonty, and its tyiannical influence m Society, (still aigumg on 
the supposition that these things may happen), the manners which it contributed to form, will, m a oonsideiablB 
degree, and foi a certain time, remain Among the Malabar converts to Christianity, distinctions of caste have 
not lost all then fozee, the habit of separation, the repnlBive feelings, the secluding leseivos, which spnng fiom 
that soiiice, though abated, still exist in some degice peihaps analogous to the ceremonial pi ejn dices of the hist 
Christian Jews As long as a pimciple of this natuiB romnins m Society, proventivo as it will he of an intei - 
communion m mamages and piofessious, no foimidabla political association is likely to ai is b HenCB as the 
decline of the institution of Castes will bo slow and imperceptible, so the moment of its expu&tion will be 
nnpeiceived, subsequent observation only will discover that it is past therefore neithoi can this change be a 


Spread of the Gospel and 
European civilization not con- 
ducive to desiring a popular 
form of Government or asser- 
tion of independence 


signal foi new evBntg 

“ The giand danger with which thB ob]eotion alaims ns, is that the communication of the Gospel and of Euro- 
pean light, may piobably be intioductive of a populai fotm of government 
and the assertion of milopBudeiico Upon what grounds is it mleiied, that 
these effects must follow m any case, especially in the must unlikely case 
of the Hindus P The establishment of Chustianity m a oountiy, does not 
neoessaiily bung after it a free political Constitution The early Ghiistians 
made no attempts to change forms of government , the spirit of the Gospel does not encourage even any disposi- 
tion which might lead to such attempts Chustianity has boen long the religion of many paits of Europe, and 
of vaiious piotestant states, wheie the form of government is not populai It is its peculiar excellence, and an 
argument of its intended universality, that it may subsist undBr different forms of government, and in all lender 
men happy, and even societies flourishing , whBieas the Muhammadan and Hindu Systoms ate built upon the 
foundation of political despotism, and adapted, m various instances, only to the climates that gave thorn buth 
Christianity seeks moral good, and general happiness It does not, in the prnsuit of these objects, erect a poculiax 
political system , it views politics through the safe medium of morals, and subjects them to the laws of uzuveisal 


rectitude 

“ Nor are we to expect, that Christianity is entirely to supersede the effects of physical causes The debili- 

« , . . tating nature of the climate of our Eastern temtoiios, and its unfavourable 

Christianity cannot super- ® 

seda the debilitating effects of influence upon the human constitution, have been already mention od,* and 
Eastern climate by othms represented m strong colours ‘Notwithstanding * says the cele- 

brated historian of the British Transactions m Hindustan, 1 the general effeminacy of character which is visible 
in all the Indians throughout the empire, the natives of Bengal are still of weaker frame, and more enervated 
disposition than those of any other province, bodily stiength, com age, and fortitude, are unknown, even the 
labour of the common people is totally void of energy , and they are of a stupidity, which neithei wishes, nor 
seems to be capable of extending its operations into any variety of mechanical dexterity All those of the better 
caste*, who are not fixed to tbo loom aio biod to tho details of tiafflo and money, in which their patience and 
perseverance arc as groat as their detestation of dangei, and avotsion to bodily fatigue p f Eiom tins striking 
description ought to be excepted, the Military tribes, to whom it will not pioperly apply, and the general features, 
we must take tho libaxty to say, are overcharged but having made due allowances on these accounts, the piotnre 
will certainly possess no faint tesembl&nce of the original 

“ Indolence, pusillanimity, insensibility, as tbsy proceed not wholly from physical sources, would bo at least 
partially corrected by moial improvement , but the influences of a tropical sun would still be oppressive The 
* Ohap III, pp 89, Ao 

t Fart; II, Page 6th of the History of Military Transactions, ho , by Mr Orme, an author well entitled to the high rank he holds 
w pnblio estimation, by his generally just end comprehensive views of the subjects which he tr e at s, the dearness, accuracy, vigour 
and dignity of his narration , but not appealed to ul tho former part of this Tract mth* aoocmnfa there given of the state of Society 
among the Hindus, from an idea that he had not any large op po rtun ities of intimately observing the conduct and manners of th* 
uuddbug and lower dimes who live remote from European Intercourse 
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blight structure of the human body, with its oidinaiy concomitants, still fuming the taste to a vegetable diet, 
Vegetable diet and absence l11 second ardent designs, even if the mini wme vigorous enough to con- 

of maritime taste among the oeive thorn In the early formation of the relations and habits of domestic 
Hindus will check ardent life, which modify, m no inconsiderable degree, the Hindu character, there 
designs of independence would be no material innovation The natuio of the country aids to the effects 

of the climate It is unfavourable for long journeys , and the Hindus, m general a remotely inland people, have a 
strong aversion to the sea, even the ail of it is offensive to them They are thus depuved of all the advantages 
which the mteicourses of navigation and an acquaintance with the world at largo, would piocrne to them Ndt is 
thore the least probability, that they will over becomo mautimo , and as little likely are they to become in other 
respoots, an enterprising poople More calonlatcd foi passive suffering than Tor arduous attempts, they little love 
such exertions as freedom demands, and wish rather to be piotooted, than to have the tiouble of protecting 
thomselves 


“ Wheie then is tbo lational ground for apprehending, that such a lacu will ever become tuibulent for English 
Natives of India will not liberty P A spuit ol English hboifcy is not to be caught hem a written 
become turbulent for English description rtf it, by distant anrl feoblo Asiatics ospeoialLy It was not origin- 
liberty ally conceived nor convoyed by a theoietical bchomo It has gi own in the 

succession of ages from tho active o\oitLoas oL tlio human powers , anil poihaps can bo relished only by a people 
thus pioporod Evample ib more likely to luspuo a taste fci it than xepnit , but the nations of Emope have 
seen that libmty and its groat oUccts, without being led to the imitation of it , for the Fionch revolution proceeds 
not upon its punciploK , it is an eiuption of atheism and unarohy 

“Tho English inhabiting our settlements in India, have no Bhato m the Butish Government there Some 
Absence of representative employed qa noivants ot tho Public, but no ono possesses any legislative 
rights for the w^giiaVi mhabi- right Why then should wo give 1o tho Natives, oven it they aspired to it, as 
taints in India will prevent rt is unhkoly that they will thus aspuo, what wo pioptnly refuse to our own 
Natives from claimin g suoh pQoploP The Bnti&h mhabitaulH would be eitiomcly avorbe to such aparta- 
nghts. cipation Oul Government, as it is now constituted, interests Europe ans in 

its sappoit, without the danger which colonization might ultimately incur, thoir views of establishment and of final 
comfort oontenng in the mothor country 

“The conduct of the British American colonics has raised in some minrlH, confused hut raisings and apprehen- 


sions of tho possibility ol sumlaz pioucodings on tho part of our Indian 

Conduct of Bntuh American Thoso alai mflaip easily caught by such persons, as shimk from 

c olonies furnishes no example 1 * ' * 

for India owing to dissimi- the idea uf whatever might liavoaiomoto tendency to odvnnoo oui Asiatio 

lanty of physical, intellectual subjects in the scale of human beings , conceiving (with what political truth 
and moral conditions. Natives niay poihaps heroaftor appeal) that tho more witnoly they continuo m their 
tomdo ef nto Bn ^^ l* rotBotlon pr^ent ignorance, supwbtition, and degradation, tho more soenre is our 

dominion over them * But never Huioly wore apprehensions moro destitute of 


* From the mischief which has recently boon done ra this country, by the dissemination of pernicious publications among the low® 
people, some persons sown inclined to think, that it would bo hotter for th^ national soourity and tianquilxty, if that class of the 
comm uni ty received no oduration As this opuuou touches very nearly the mam argument which is maintained in tho prosent Tract, 
tho writer, though conscious that ninth® his ability, nor the linutsd space of a nets, con do lustioo to tho subject, hopes he shall be 
pardoned m thiowmg out a few observations upon it 

flpniigmg piolmbly from much bottor motives than the old oxplodod maxim, that " ignwanco is the moth® of devotion, " it 
novortholi as seams to go upon a principle of a similar kind, it scorns to imply, that " ignuianco is Lho surest sonxr o of obodimce" Bnt 
it is prammod, that neither h«toiy nor reason will justify suoh a pusitiou in any sound sense, or indeed in any sonic at All, unless a 
Government could bo supposed to confine all tho knowledge of a country to itself Kmnch>d<je bus been said, with apparent truth, to b 
a *rot ot cf % wwr. The fciuHstnp have pow® over tho , own the piotomouf Inowlcdgc, where tpicirunrs untym opposed to it, 

has a similar advantage , and fcnwfafet, like oth® lands of power, the moro exclusively it is possessed, the moio it may ho made an 
instrument of abuse In tho daik ages, when tbo stock of learning and information was oompwaUvoly little, and that little was shored 
only among a few, the abuses ol Uowlodgo and of pretended Uowlodge, and the ill ronsoqueueos of those ftbusos, woro groat® than 
they have boon in more enlightened times In our own oouniry, what numerous end gross evils ptovmlod in society from these causes 9 
Corrupt churchmen and ambitious nobles, (who had tho credit of superior intelligence os well as the honour of superior rank), led 
tibe common people within their ruspeeUvo spheres, as they pleased The common pooplo indeed, had then a spirit of implicit obedience, 
ljnb xt subjected them continually to tho impositions of those who the direction of them, and generally to the detriment of the 

nation at lasgo Hence the history of this island, prior to the Reformation, exhibits a frequent succession of internal convulsions That 
grind event introduced new light, and it was diffused among the low® wders whose uisferuetaon became thenceforth on object of 
Dm, The consequences wen, jpnator internal order, peaoo and stability , thenoo sprung enlarged industry, adventurous 
enterprises, sad aO tho long succession of prosper it y which this country has enjoyed. 
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solid foundation There is, and there ever must he, on essential dissimilarity between the two oases The 
Americans were, in fact, Englishmen, (with some infusion of foreign Europeans which may have contributed to 
alienate the colonies fiom this country), they possessed ell the eneigy of the European character, all the lights of 
EuropB, they were bom in a temp eratB climate, mused in the largest principles of freedom, nay the BBeds of 

We have advance d to a high degree of improvement in. sciences and aits, in all the conveniences and enjoyments of oml life 
Vast comniBioe has brought vast wealth, and wealth has been followed by its too inseparable nSianiliM i^ nornipfapTi nF irmn-nf r 
O ar old solid principles, which weie the foundation of our greatness have been gradually falling into dis regard and nogleot They 
might have been well enough m oar humbler beginnings, or in a less liberal agB , but increased lights, greater elevation, and a 
fulness of all means of gratification, have seemed to many to plead fiist for relaxation, and thou for admission of other principles 
allowing i suitable enlargement in indulgences without fear This spirit has spiead through the whole mass of society Writings 
and representations have helped the diffusion of it Its effects have been viBible on mm ale, and on the happiness of private life 
Reverence for religion and for government has decayed Roth have been insidiously attacked from timB to time , and at length, as 
the more mature produce of this spirit, some disdaining the measured advances hitherto made in nnpnncipling men, and encouraged 
by the fatal consummation of a like career in a neighbouring country, have openly and fnnonsly attempted the subversion of all 
legitimate anthoiity, human and divine The incendiary toich and the secret mine, have boon industriously employed to destroy the 
venerable fabrics of our religion and onr constitution Seditions and atheistical writings, superlative in the impudence of thoxr 
falsehood, havo boon particularly adapted to the vulgar toato, and obviously, because the ignorance of the vulgar exposes them to 
easier imposition, as the too general example whioh the> hod long seen around them, pie disposed thorn to piugieseive boldness in 
hcentionsness Then it is, that some men seeing tho foundations of our political existence thus attacked, begin tool gno from the 
abuse of a thing against its use, and to think it would bo bettex for the community, that the lower people should not be UtttiULted 
even to road, as by such privation they would, it is conceived, be inaccessible to infection from tho press But in fact, the evils of 
whioh we complain, originate in no small degree from the ignorance that bos naturally followed the diroliotion of right principles 
The symptoms mdioate a method of cure contrary to that whioh is proposed The habit is disonaod , the disorder, too deop to bo 
reached externally, requires that tho application he directed to its source A return to ignorance may hasten the destruction of a 
society become corrupt through refinement, but can baldly contribute to restore it to soundness At our advanced stage of improve- 
ment, it must ho vain to imagine, that any retrograde movement we onuld effect in knowledge, would avail to seonre tho common mind 
from agitations and commotions If any scheme of that land even suooeoded so far as to confine knowledge again among a smaller number, 
it could not reach to snob characters os are now ■ salons to loos on and root out all received opinions m religion and Government , but 
they would, on tho contrary, bo able to do more misohief than they effect now, because the moie profound wore the ignorance of the multi 
tadB, the more scope would there bo, as m tlio dork ages, for tho arts and activity of wickod men to work upon their modality Of 
this France has furnished a recent instance, too memorable to be ever forgotten 

The wont of knowledge and principle among the lower daises, left them a prey to Jacobinical impostures and delusions, by which 
they were burned at once into tho atrocities of anarchy and atheism 

It is not then by exposing our common p&oplo, unarmed and defenceless, to the daring blasphemies and sophistries of the preach- 
ers of impiety and sedition, that wo can hope to keep them quiet Our security lies, and lies only, m diffusing good ms traction end 
right prmoiploa among them In this too, tho French revolutionists have afforded a lesson, which may suggest something useful to us 
They endeavour that the minds of the people may nob romoan m that unfurnished state, of which they made advantage, but that the 
young especially, may bo imbued with the tenets and prejudices favourable to their cause 

It is perhaps a m is t a k e to suppose, that the common peDplo among us, who have been most prune to tumult and disorder, are each 
as can road and write, or that tho tondonoies to commotion which have appeared, ora to bo ascribed to any dogroo of education 
possessed by that class Besides that one reader m a circle or m a village would be sufficient to diucmruato wliat was level to the 
vulgar understanding and aoceptablo to vulgar prejudices, and that the lower ranks are znoie aflaotod by whet they see or hoar, than 
by what they road, those tendencies have chiefly manifested thomsolvos in large towns, abounding with manufacturers, or idle 
vagabonds destitute of character or qualities sufficient to procure on honest livelihood, and it 10 then of ore fan to presume, the lout 
instructed part of tho community Tho manufacturers, generally put to work when yet children, often roooxve no education When 
grown up, they ore, not unXroquontly congregated in largo numbers, sometimes without due attention to decorum , they encourage each 
other in vice , and tho gams of their labour enable them to pass tho tune of relaxation, in which they commonly include what ought 
to be allowed to soared purposes, m dissolute indulgence Among people of this character, there is rombuitiblo matter already pre- 
pared for the designs of those who seek to londlo discontent and disturbance But the writer of thm observations had occasion, 
not long ago, to aeo a contrast to this description, in a populous country parish In that district there were very few persons of 
■ufflmont age, who oould not read Tho people wore in general sober, decont, regular m their attendance on public worship , and in 
the course of twenty proceeding years, one instance of the commission of a capital onme among them had not ooomxod Tho dorfnnos 
of Porno found little to work upon m such a community, the Bible was reverenced than, and every man kept steadily within his own 
place 

But we are not left m this case to smaller instances of individual observation An experiment has been going on upon a large 
■cals to a long senes of years, in the sight of the whole nation, in tho two countries of Ireland and Scotland The common classes 
of the former country hove unhappily been too generally kept m ignorance to the pre aent day, and are nob tho consequences most 
obvious and most senons P How l a ment a b l y m the lower people there distinguished by vicious, turbulent, and lawless proceedings > In 
whafa division of the British dominions has there appeared so great a propensity to embrace democratic, disorganising principles f And 
it is observable, that these principle*, and the tarbaritie# of which we hear so much, hows prevslaled chiefly xa remoter, less enlightened 
parts of the kingdom, whilst the inaniti es of Dublin, Ceric, and other ooundanble plaoos more mnUeed by knowledge, have been more 
orderly and quiet. Scotland, on the contrary, has been remarkable to attention to the instruction of the lower dosses of its mlutbi- 
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republicanism were sown m the fist formation of the leading 1 colonies They had already a popular government 
They weie inured to aims, to hardships, and toils The spurt of improvement animated them in a thousand 
different lines They waio export seamen , thou countiy abounded in excellent harbours , and in then geogiaphical 
situation, they were (with the exception of one 01 two ol oni detached, moie leccntly settled colonies) the sole 
civilized people m a great tract of continent, which seemed to ofEei to them the tempting piospeot of becoming 
thoro the only political powoi With all tins, they woio neai enough to oui insidious enemies to be constantly 
mitigated to resistance by thou aits, and oEoctually aided by thou aims and resources To what one of these 
many particular &, shall we discovoi a paiallol among oui Hindu subjects S* To nono, as they now aie , and in 
vonous important points, no lesemblance is o\oi to bo expect oil The ongrn, the physical character and condition, 
the intellectual, moral, and political state of the Hindus, have ohoady appealed, in the couisc of thiB essay, to he 
totally diJteiont On then loLal czicu.msta.ii cos onl}, it remains to say, m addition to u hat was before intimated, 
a few woids If they wciu uvoi ‘to oxa.lt tho spuai ol enmity 1 against thou anoioul masters, they would do so 
almost environed by Hindus, whoso l.uth they had lunounccd, and to whom tlicu apostaoy would have rendered 
thorn odious Could they trust such neighbours oa allies, 01 resist them as enemies p Wliat their interest wonld 
obviously icqunu tliom to avoid, surily we have no light to assume that they 'would bo so unwise as to commit 
And it they called iu the assistance ot an Bjiuopean pnwoi, would they thus obtain independence, or only change 
one masii’i tor auothoi P On all tho coast ol Hindustan tluic at i* but tluec m l mu good ports, and these at groat 
distances from each other, though the shoic is m mauy jjUocs accossiblo to an mvadmg Iincc, and there aia some 
toloiablo hailioarb m the islands ot the Day ot JIong.il oi which an enemy could take groat advantage Now, it the 
Hindus could bu 1 euov atud m ovuynthm paitiuilai, no assign tlilo pcnod can bo imaquioil tor tlicn acqumng 
and pi actismg the at t of navigatinu , and thcielme, those ol Mieiu now subject to Cheat BnUm must, m their 
supposed now nicumstxinoos, not only continue to need the hnpply ot man> wants li oni that countiy, but always 
be exposed to tho hostile approaches oi tho navies of llhuopc Dy a people so uxemnstfincud, it does not appear 
how inilopondouco is attainable They must, in elicit, beat the moiry ot tho stiongCHf mautimo power Whilst 
tlunoloio, we continue to bo that powoi , it is ratlioi to ho expected tliat tlioir own inter est, and the pioteronco 
which tlioir imitation of our nun no is will have given us over ol.lioi Kiuopcan nations, will |oiutly induce thorn to 
remain safe under oni pi oicction , oh these motives, on them 1 jiait, will htiongthcn us m India against European 

tantq, and they Imo, in gonoial boon ilmlingiusht d Ini ninr two r entuucs pisl. by i spinl ol sobriety anil order In the moro remote 
inatcoMiblo parts oJ thai couniiv, whitlicr, nhsUnc ted by p.u tic ulai iuiihph, light pi ik tiai td moro slowly, legulanty and good order 
wop alHn of later csl iblishiuc nb , hut the uativoH ol those divisions im«guiili»il lulu cmihi on soim* occasions now long post, hn\e since 
been is eminent fox a quiet and pisurihlc dnmcuiom ab home, ns foi sUmliug niiMoiimsly in (hr foremost tanks ol tliosi who have bled 
fur the inluosls and tho hououi ol ilus countiy m c\piy qiwiUu ot l hi gloln*, and at bln* picsunt c i dual pin oturo liavi* ooxno con 
spimmiHly foiwaul, m many hands ioi thn support of oui constitution aiul util u ligirm, agunst all enemies, foreign and rlomcHtic 

Indeed, if wn were eien to set asulo ihe c onsidoi atom ol n ligion, ami tho good jmmiples it. uuuhates, .wid to regard knowledge 
merely ns powoi, or as an mnliurm nt of u vili/al um, wo mij^ht salel> rest the pit <u i nli quustiun upim tins ground 

The diffusion of knowledge would, in the end rcmlei, a n.ihon mate dispoHed to cluck the icLniwsitm of disoigs.ni/mg principles 
Doctrines it is admitted, whilu new, might make , as they niton do, an nreguhu impiesHicin , but at length these lmgalaritics would ho 
corrected by good senna and re flection, and hui ely liUsatuie, ore n m its lowest Hl.igen, must ho allowed to lie moxi fav ouiablo to tho 
produotum of good sense and reflection than tgiioianee 

Uut wliou wo take into the question tho lutie eiue of religion and all its salutary [Him lph s, cratoinly no one who considers their 
furcu and indent y can hrsitato howto decide Christianity was given to he “ a light to themtld" ignorance is di dared m tlie inspired 
writings to ho one of the leading causes of the rum ol the Jewish oat ion, andol tho vices of tho Heathens Tho ancient Phiuiseoa 
wuru (omUmmnd by the Author of our loliguin Toi taking away 11m key ol knowledge, that is, tho use of tho Hcriptnros hum thn pnople, 
wh« h also has been emiuently the sin ol the Komish Church It is, on tho c tmtiaiy, a stated pi ay oi ol tho Church of England, that the 
pooplo may so icad the Woid ol Cud ns duly to pxolit by it, tmtl as t lust word “ Ihtu (Highly fw rusher " tlioso who submit to it u Jnr all 
good uxn At 11 so wheuo else shall wi* hud such pointed authoritative piiicepts fm tho duo regulation, order, and peace of society^ 
11 -Put the people in mind to he subject *o prinnpahtw s and poiem, and to obey liagishatcs, nut owfy /ot /<« gf human pun \thmeni, but for 
consetence take , to mb mil to exny tndmtmce (tf man foi the LonVs wAr, it he to the King at Miprme, or to (hvemort at tent by 

Mm, for so m the mil of (lot! Pi ayrr*, arc to he made for Kwgn and all %n authority, that w may lead a qwet and peaceable life, t» all 
godliness and honesty Cluislidiis aio comiuaudod “ to study to bo quiet and to nwnd their man luwmrn., to few Qod and the Kmg, and not 
to meddle vitk those mho are qmn to change n 

Those therefore, wo would, by withholding tho knowledge of lottors fWrni tliovulgor, abridge the use of ihe Sanptures, would 
in foot aid tho views of such as wish to overthrow our Christian faith and oui cml establishment If there be any who misuse the 
doctrines of tho Qospsl, by toaohmg a wild and shallow religion, which may indeed too easily connect with political emir and disorder, 
the remedy most assuredly bo, rn tlus or in any similar case, not to leavo the field entirely to mistaken, guides, but maze strenuously 
to oppose error by truth , and if the same /eal, the same personal mtnest, with which tho etmsiani* of sedition have laboured, were 
universally employed on tho other lido, rationally and solidly to uiouloate right principles and wholesome instructions, we might com 
fortehly hope, that the attempts of domestic and foreign enemies to excite internal troubles among us would end u their disappointment 
Sgd disgrace 
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invaders, and so contribute to maint ain our naval superiority at home , which superiority, m the present state of 
our Hindu subjects, is still more necessary foi the preservation of our Eastern possessions, than it would he 
on the supposed approximation of that people to the British character 

“ It may now be fair to mqune into the propriety with which that species of doubt or apprehension, whiob has 
Difference between the been considered, insinuates, as it does, some moral relation between the 
American Devolution and American Revolution, and such principles as are proposed to be lntioduoed 
possibilities m India among our Indian subjects Is it to be supposed, that if the Ameucane, 

being in then physical character, then local and political czrcumstancBS, the same, had professed Muhammadanism, 
or any pagan lelignm, they would not have been at least, equally prone to a revolution P If wb had maintained ul 
America, the same kind of despotic government which has prevailed m the East, where the sovereign, when despatch- 
ing a viceroy to a distant piovm.ee, could seldom know that he should not soon have to send an aimy to i educe 
him to obedience, will it bB asseited that our authority would have been better or equally secured p But after all 
that is said of the separation of the American colonies fiom Great Biitam, it is now a fact well known, that it 
did not spring from the genet al disposition, or the previous design of the people in the possession of all the 
advantages which have been enumerated, they had not become impatient for independence , and among the leasone 
to be assigned for the attachment which then still remained among them for th-ig country, may certainly be 
reckoned their possession of the same language and i eligion 

“ If it be urged, that a comparison between the American Colonists, and the natives of our Eastern teintonos, 
Comparison between the canbe justly instituted only in ronmienng the latter, not as they are at present, 
American Colonists and but as they would be after all the proposed improvements were 
Hativei of India. among them, it may be answered, that onr previous statement of the effects 

of these improvements, affords matter for this comparison, so far as things contingent and unknown, can be com- 
pared with things established and known, and that, it is fan, for a double reason, to state the present disparity 
between the two races of people, first to show the immense career which the Hindus have yet to run, even m the 
prosecution of such unprovmBnts as are attainable, and secondly to demonstrate, that m the character, situation and 
circumstances of the Americans, at the era of their revolution, there were radical impoitant distinctions, which no 
improvement, on the part of the Hindus, could annihilate, or m other words, that they could never be expected to 
anive at the point at which the Am ei loans then stood 

“Indeed, those who know the country of Hindustan will probably think that political liheity is the last thing 

Political liberty cannot flour- to flonra] ^ ^ere Though that country has been, from causes of a 

ish among the timid anbmis- different nature which will ha hereafter noticed, always subject to revolutions 
sive people of India and convulsions , a revolution, the idea and act of the popular mind, upon 

the principles, or rather from an abuse of the principles of cavil liberty, would be as great a political phenomenon 
as the world has exhibited, and one of which Asia has given no example To bring a timid submissive people* 
whom the Tartars called jooi shippers of power 1 up to the manliness of the European character, to elevate the feeblest 
of them, the Bengalese, to so high a point of energy, that like the American descendants of the British themselves, 
they should plan the darmg project of an independent empire, seems to be something beyond what has yet been 
seen, or is reasonably to be expected from the effects of institutions, civil or religions, upon natrons 

“ Having thus considered the adverse consequences held forth by the objection, it may now be proper to notice 
8 ead of English civiliza- mor ® particularly, the favourable suppositions which it contains The dangers 
turn will promote prosperity, lt fears » m dangers of prosperity IE then, this prosperity were realised, 
reciprocal oommeroe, and and the produce, the manufactures, and the riches of the country were 
wealth in India greatly increased, as according to the objection, English manners, tastes and 

wants, must also have become common, would not exports thither, and the reciprocal oommeroe arising from the 
change (not to reckon the imposts which merchandise, now hardly taxed at all, would than easily bear) be 
proporfaanably augmented p For what senes of yean, and with what multiplying powers, nuy we then conceive 
this augmentation to be progressive ? Large as the assertion may seem, perhaps the shortest term we could assign 
to it would produce an accumulation of commercial profits and advantages, snore than tantamount to a very high 
valuation of the fee-simple of our provinces, if we could suppose a sale of them to ba now made. And it ia fair 
also to admit, that if the country were finally lost, our commerce might still be necessary to it, and possibly wan 
oontume to increase Such then, would be the conclusion afforded by thw formidable objection, if for the sake of 
argument we were to allow the process described m it to go on without re si sta n ce to its exceptionable parts. But 
we trust, we kave already shewn, that it ii not entailed to the concession, and that whilst it holds forth evils, only 
as distant and hypothetical, it is obliged, as the sole ground of its to admit advantages to be eertem 

gndproxnttMs 
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“ It remains now to examine one impoitant position, alieady mentioned to be tacitly contained in the objection, 

Importance of the question m a s 7 qtom » opposite to the ono here pioposed must consist onr future 

“What are the beat means of fiafet 7 811(1 stability in India* Unwilling as the writer is, to enter on so 
perpetuating the British Em delicate a sublet, and, indeed, inadequate to the dne tieatment of it, he feels 
pire in India* 1 ” himself called by his argument, to make some circumspect observations upon 

it Certainly in a political view the great question which this country has to determine respecting Tndiq , ia 
•What are thB best means of perpetuating oui empuc there ? * * Not what set of measuies or linB of policy may 
suit with the aspects of the day, 01 keep up the motion of the machine of Government , but upon what general 
principles may wo best hope to make our connection with that country pozmanent, and, as far as wo can, indissoluble P 
Towards the determination of this question, perhaps, it will bB well toieveibto the past histoiy of our Indian 
Provincos (or lot us say to those of Bengal m particular the chief float of oui dominion) and to the ckaiaoter of the 
Natives of them The English, it is tine, were at first guided m their Eastern Admmietzation, lather by nascent 
eventB, than by abstract principles oi recorded experience, but, however natuzal this may be, m the progress to 
establishment, a more extended suivey of the com sc of past afEaus m tho acquit od country, with their causes and 
consequences, may well befit the now possessors, when firmly Bottled in then powei It is not perhaps enough to 
exempt thorn from this renew, that they follow a system of Government widely rhffcient horn tho system of then 
predecosaois, and are thomsolvos a very different people Among thou Asiatic subjects, ceitam general properties 
which belong to human nature, and certain peculiar qualities resulting horn a peculiar composition of society, 
may be oxpoctod to have a steady operation, wlioio not oontiollod by hfcionget influences If we look back then 
to the history of Bengal for five cent oi ids, we hliall find, tlut oxcopt m the* pouod when the Moghal Empiro was 
m itfl vigour, and tho component parts of it tliweby kept in po.ico with oat h other, that eountiy lias been tho scene 
of frequent revolutions , and wo cannot fail to discovei that as tho despotism of Eastern Government may be 
robkonod tho first and remote pnnoiplo of such ohaugps, so thoy havo immediately procoodod fiom two causes, the 
lawless spurt of ambitions advantuio common among all tho military tribes of Hindustan, and the nature of the 
general mass of the people inhabiting that region 

“The Persians and Tartars, who havo poured into it from oaily ages, liavo generally bora soldiers of fortune 

Muhammadan conquest of who In ought little with them hat tlioir swords With these thoy have not 
India made by eaMiers of for- unfroquontly caivod thou* way to dignity and omim o Power has boon, and 
tone. is thoir dailing object, notlung a as mnuplud by tbom to obtain it, the history 

of Idnhmunndaa rn ^ e 111 Hindustan is fnll of treasons, assassination*, fratiicidos, oven pamoide is not unknown 
to it These Northern advontnrors by thoir spmt and pursuits, bocarao in fact an oooession, of moro a c tive and 
stronger qualities indeed, to the militaiy division of tbo pooplo of Hindustan Tho Hindus, though held to be 
loss prone to tho shedding of blood, have not howovor, oamod thoir niooty fat, when the puse of sovereignly or 
authority has been in question , but among them, sanguinary ambition has boon usually confined to the Brahmins 
and tho militaay oasto , to the latter more 

“ Tho military class of tho Hindus, which in its institution has some of tho foatuies of a militia, forms m 
__ reality a tn cat standing aimyof morconaiios, roadv tobs hit ed on all ooeammu , 

iJSSSdMis fSm ft peat not obhgod to enter into ootual aemoo Thus the sovereigii 

standing army of mercenaries, of a country cannot always command them assistance, whilst tho existence of 
ready to be lured for any suoh a body may often rondoi a domestic competitor, or a foreign enemy, 
qpemee of •warfare, with an eye formidable to lum Prom this copious Borneo, any m»n of enterprise, what- 
to plunder ever wore his views or pretensions, could always find partisans, if be bad 

funds to entertain thorn , tho treasure of tho prmeo has boon often used by bis servants, to huo men to 
Vim also of his throne No oharootox has boon so bad, no oauso so unjust, as not to find an ax my to support it if 
there wore money to pay them The members of the military caste, oonoomng themselves destined by their 
creation to fight, often take up anus with tho some lndifferoneo and indiscrimination as a labourer take* up a 
spade , nuKHnueh that it has not been unusual to soo a defeated army join tbo standard of the victor, upon the 
same principle which oomos the labourer from one employer, with whom business runs low, to another whose 
service and means he dooms more sure The military Muhammadans (for many of the descendants of the Tartars 
who settled in Hindoitan fell into the lines of oml life) am equally ready as the military Hindus to engage 
themselves m oommotaons, quarrels, and any species at warfare, both having always in tunes of confusion, an 
eye to plunder 

* Earns mil be reedy to answer “ By securing to ths people thmr religion and laws t" and in the just imae of the words, namely 
that no wolmt thaage in either, contrary to the sene* of tho people, » to be enforced. Weagreeto the propontran, but whettt th» 
nbgum. should be Jen favourable to our dominion then another system, uad the peopto were induced voluntunly to make that other 
theft rebfpoa, would not the change bo for our interest 9 
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position of the population in 
general 


41 From this institution of a military doss, the -wisdom of which is surely impeached by the general effects 

Military dommanoy in India, "* h “ prodllCad ’ tbB "P mt came at length to reaxde almost wholly 

hoth Hindu and M ull amm aH b.ti 111 on0 portion of the people And hence may, m part at least, have followed 
generated slavish dis- the abjeotness of the mfBnoi tribes, composing the pimti body of the nation, 

and their want of public spurt However much they may, on different 
accounts, have preferred a H in du to a Muhammadan Government, no Tno fftn^ 
u ze collected of then using to support any Native Prince, or keep out any invader The whole history of the 
Muhammadan Empires in Hindustan, os well as the tiaces we have of tho anteiior gove rnme nt of the Hindus, and 
what we see in modem days, all concur to piove the slavish disposition of that people, and their want of attach- 
ment to their raLeis 

“ Fiom these several causes, the despotic genius ot Eastern Government, the exclusive hei edit ary allotment 

Frequent oonquesta of India f tte pr ° feaBlon to ma daaB > “ d ab J Bot ■*““*« of the paople, 

by foreigners Possible dan - " ave proceeded the great encouragement of individuals to the violent assump- 

gers to British Buie ft om sum- tian powei , and the frequency of insun actions, convulsions, and i evolutions, 
lar swarms of barbarous os- in that countiy And the same oaxusos though then operation may, hy van- 
sailants ous oiroumstances, be occasionally suspended, will as long as they exist, have 

a tendency to pi educe the same Bffceots Hindustan has alternately been united under one great head, or parti- 
tioned into many states New conquerois havo, in diffeient ages, appeared on that Continent, who increasing 
as they went on, have at length, by the vast numbei of their followers, overwhelmed every thing that opposed 
them We now, indeed, soe tho empno of tho Moghals piostrato, and may bo apt to think, that, arranged as the 
politics and powers of Hindustan aie, the some order of things is not likely to rotuin , but it was upon the subvei- 
sion of the Patan Empno that the Moghals lose, and may not a new advonturei, and a new horde fiom Tartar^, 
establish yet another dynasty p It was perfectly in tho option of Nadirshah, when he entered Delhi as a conqueror, 
in 1739, to have done this * And if one of those sooatges of mankind who have so frequently desolated India, 
should again aiise, sending his fame, and the idea of his 1 happy destiny ’ befoie him, might not the multitudes col- 
lected in his pi ogress, poured out at length into the remote quarter of Bongal, endanger our existence there p Whether 
we supposo him to advance in tho first flush of conquest, or after he had given a central consolidation to Ins powei* 
he would be backed by tho resources of a vast inland region, by large armies of hoxse, and myriads of infantry If 
we now figure to ourselves the progress of bis operations, it will not bung them neater, it will bo in older that we 
may be better guarded agamBt them Tho Taitazs, unaccustomed to cope with our steady military gallantry and skill, 
might be lepeatedly lopulsed Still flesh swaims of assailants might bo brought forward, and season after season, 
invasion he renewed We could birng few cavalry into the field , the numerous squadrons of the enemy might 
waste and exhaust tho country , the landholders, from whom the revenues aie derived, would, as is usual in Hindu- 
stan, upon the appoaranoo of commotion, withhold the payment of then rents, the pioduoo of the districts which 
the enemy might occupy, thoy would immediately appropriate , and the credit of our Government, as indeed we 
even now experience in tim e s of exigency, would not procure us any adequate supplies We should thus be 
straitened and eiabazrasbod m our roeooroos , suspicions of our stability might anso m tho minds of our subjects, 
and among them would be a gi eat number of tho military caste, unemployed by us, and ready to make their 
own use of any promising occasion Many of those subjects, won by the splendour of new power, and the proud 
display of an imperial standard, or desirous of securing an early interest, perhaps indulging new hopes bom a 
revolution, would fall away from ns others would wish for a cessation of predatory vexatious, at the expense of 
our expulsion 

“ The Sepoys, whose attachment tn us has appeared surprising, though the causes of it seem neither mex- 
Iioyalty of the Sepoys p) 10 *ble nox immutable, supplied tardily and perhaps only partially with tho 

pay, of which the regular advance had before so conciliated them to our 
service, and instead of being animated by the career of victory, cooped 
up in a dubious defensive warfare, might also be tempted to listen to the 
large offers of a dazzling leader, m whom their ready notions of fatalism 
might easily present to them a new fang of ihe world In enbh an arduous 
crisis, we trust that everything to be expected from bravery, fortitude and 
military Bounce, would be performed on our part , but must not our lasting dependence be chiefly on British 
troops, on our maritime power, and on supphos by sea P With all these, it is very easy to see how oppressive, 
how threatening, a long straggle, maintained under such oircumstances, possibly by aids derived from the mother- 


though surprising, neither in- 
explicable nor immutable, 
maybe endangered by a daz- 
zling leader laoyalty of the 
people important and achiev- 
able by spreading English en- 
lightenment. 


• If he had, we ought probably have still hem mere marohaati in India 
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country, must Toe to us , how much also it must shako oui interests and our stability in the lost of India Now 
any such state of things, in any case of the same natuie, less extiome, wliat would be of moio importance to us 
■what could so effectually fortify out cause, as to have the people of oui territories sincerely attached to our govern- 
ment , to have established in their minds such an affectionate participation in om let, such an union with our 
interests, ob should counteract the defection, defalcations, and tieachoiy, to bo otbeiwiBe apprehended from the 
oidmuty bont and piaotioe of the Asiatic character p Wo should thus have the service of all the resources whidi 
our nch Provinces contained , wo should have the steady adhoionrt and coopoiation of the people, and in this way 
might certainly confound and baffle even tliopoweiful piopaTations of an imperial despot, to whose affairs long 
imi spirited losistance might piovo highly detrimental, by euiotuugmg distant Pi ovincos which he had before 
overran, to thiow off the yoke And how are oru subjeits to ho foi mod to a disposition thus favourable to us 
to bo changed thus m their character, hut by new principles, fipntimcnts, and tastes, loading to now views con- 
duct, ttud manners, all which would, by ono and tho somo efioct, identify then cause with ouib, and proportiQnably 
hi»parato them from opposite mtoiobts ? Tt is not, wo may venture tu aflum, Jiom Mich a change, but m continuing 
is we arc, lliat we stand mobt exposed to the dangers of polil lcul revolution 

“ The objection which rout ones icnioto in ils to lesnlt from a plan of improvement, does not advert to otheis 

Assimilation and a common wl,,oh ma y» ,u U,p '» *»««> fa«hos of a iliftcront land We join 

bond of muon between the m Hip duhiip ol hirumi!' in iienuanoncp, llio fair possession 

English and the Natives (ountiy lias obtiunod (inou 1 , it may ho coiulutlod, by tho ovor-inling dis- 

neaessairy lor permanence of p PttSa t, 01 , „f Piovitlmro, lli.in by any Mshrau» nf man), Imt diftw as to the 
Bntisn nonunion in xnoia* 

means To us it appears, fluit nothing pimnifcos so lair for the end proposed, 
us engaging the attai hment and regal d of the people, mid i amoving Ihose causes which hnvo lutherto made them 
so acquiescent in evei y change It was this passive temper, joined to the exportations which many might enteitam 
from the depoMtion of tho reigning Nalwb, that eiintiihnted to om eusj anjuisition of tlir rountiy, but the same 
tempei would rondci our hold of it loss mire in any miliums contest At piesent, no aie cvmy way different from 
tho pooplo whom wo hold m hub jeoliun , dilleiouf in country, in lauguago, hi man tuns, in customs, in sontamsnts, 
and m religion , their interest also, ior the reasons meritioiiei! in the emly pail, of this memoir, they must conceive 
bodiffcient 1 tom om s What then e.ni he a healing piimiple with irgiud to all llicso points, hut a principle of 
ambulation, a to nun on, bond , which hlmlT give to ImLli jbtHieh the reality and the conviction of mutual benefit from 
the connexion y Without an uniting pi iiiciplu, a eoujonmig tio ol this natures we cun suppose the country to be, 
m fact, ictuinod only by incie power, Imt in Lho same degree that an identity ol hontiinaiits and principles would 
be established, we should ex hi lut a sight new m the region of Hindustan, a people actively attached, ooidially 
affected to tlunr (liucimurnt, and thus augmenting its strung! h In this laudable way we shmild bocome moie for- 

midable to the other ]K>wors of that Continent, wc hliould behest heuitretl against foreign enemies, lnsurro chons 
and the dangoin of an hereditary military body, wc* Hhould have more suppoi t from tho muss of the people, and in 
a word, lie most effectually guarded against a involution 

“ ft is romarkable, that the radical principle of the eiineliiMou thus made*, a eonoliiMOu to whioh an acquaintance 

Pdlio of Alexander the ^ l0 au(l evpenonco that progressive time has 

great in auimilatlng Amalia afforded of tho effects of knowledge, jiaitioularly the dimo knowledge of 
aubJecdfBtoldiaGTeaiaaeystexn, Olimtianily, may now easily lead an ordinary mind, directed, according to the 
and winning their loyalty, judicious historian of TheAmient Baugwan TufeieowBomth Tndia, the policy 
gffi, T igiy ™* ^ t * ie of the Grceiau ormquoror of that country, m Manning his JEastern acquisitions 

However different, in other respects, the uironmHtances of that celebrated 
personage may be from ours, m this wo agree with imn, that we have an Asiatic Hmpiro to maintain And Dr 
Boborthou, who in aekimwlodging the eroontru itun of that extraordinary man, given him also tho credit of profound 
political views, olwoives, 4 Ho early pomnved, Ihttl h tmln hw ttulhonly svtwe and pMwaumt, i tmuit Ic tdMwhed 
in the nftttlum of ihv ntUiom hr haul *Mml, and mahitatmt by their aim, and that in order to acquire this 
advantage, all distinctions botwoon tiro victors and the vanquished must ho abolished, and his European and Asiatic 
subjects be incorpomtod, and become one people, by obeying Urn ham lam, and by adopting tho bwm mamm, 
and ducipliur ' It is tho leading idea only of this policy, that is meant to be applied here, and that 
loading idea is plainly tho principle of anvmlaHon It would neither mut us, nor om subjects, to act upon it 
universally, as Alexander proposed We ought not to wish, that tho distinctions between the two races should 
be lost, ot to aim at infaodaeieg into Asia laws framed for this country, but to attach our subjects by affection, 
by interest, by winning them to our religion and our sentiments,— this would be at once to add to thw happiness, 
and to arrive at the seme object which tho great conqueror had in view, that of raulonngoiir authority 1 permanent 
and secure ’ 
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ygew principles of attach- 
ment, activity and industry 
among the people of India will 
be conducive to their loyalty 
to the British rule 


“ Thu policy is reoommonded by some other considerations, which shall be briefly noticed It is sufficiently 

nndei stood, that since our first appearance on the theatre of Indian war and 
politics, the Native powers have impioved m military discipline, and that we 
now find it necessary to bring into the field, armies proporiaonably larger 
than those that served to achieve oui early victories Having so interesting 
an evidence of the capability of the Natives to improve, there appears no good, 
leason to conclude, that their advancement in military skill may not be further progressive It is Bxtemely 
probable, that the beneficial effects of our civil policy will also in time foioe themselves upon their attention, and 
fiom the cogent motive of self -mtei eat, produce at least some imitations All thB advances they make m the arts 
of war or of peace, will serve to lessen that superiority m both, by which, under the disadvantages attaching to 
xlb as foreigners, and with foioes comparatively small, we have acquit Bd an ascendency among the powers of 
Hindustan The nearer we appioach to an equality, the more these disadvantages will be felt Oui business 
seems to be, therefore, by new resources in policy Btill to presorve the relative rank in which we have hitherto stood, 
and what can moio directly conduce to this end, than to infuse new principles of attachment, of activity, and 
industry, among the people we govern, thus strengthening their character, and drawing additional suppoit from 

them 

(( The European nations haro an undisputed possession of the Indian seas, and are now so much connected 
B evolutions m Europe, such ^th Continent of India, that every material change which takes place m 
as the Branch, affect TnHmn them, may be expected, in some shapo or other, to extend its influence 
polities thither It cannot be n rational, theiefoie, to suppose, that the astonishing 

events which have lately convulsed Europe, and aie likely to produce consequences durable and momentous, may 
have their bearings upon oui Asiatic interests That exorbitant ambitious power which seeks our destruction, 
may aim, by different channels and instruments, to excite troubles and disorders in our possessions, or to embroil 
us with oui Indian neighbours The Capo of Good Hope, the head of a vast country, in a fine climate, and singular 
in the felicity of its position for a great emporium, whether it remain with us 01 fall under Fiench influence, will 
probably, by & cha nge already begun m its internal policy, swarm, at no distant period, with a numerous laoe, 
of European char acter and descent, planted at the entrance into the I ndian seas and within two months’ sail of the 
Indian coasts Another great colony of thB same race, in a climate equally favourable to the human constitution, is 
springing up on the Eastern side of the Indian Ocean The appearance of many adventui era of these descriptions on the 
shores of Hindustan, as onB day they may be expected to appear (a day perhaps nearer than it is possible to bring 
other apprehended improvements), can hardly fail to have some effect upon the political affairs of that country, 
those of the native pnnees, as well as our own In all these, or any other supposable oases then, the more oilosely 
ue hind the people under our inle to ourselves, the moie firmly shall we be prepared, m that quarter, against 
-idversB events and combinations 

it may be urged by somo, m opposition to the systematical improvement here proposed, that the influence 
Knowledge of oha- the British Government and character, especially where the mtemixtme 

raoter and manners will con- of Europeans is large, will of itself gradually produce a change in the senti- 
oiliate the Natives ments of our Eastern subjects Let this position be, to & certain degree, 

admitted , it is one mteiestmg enough to merit some attention The English, m their obscure commercial state, 
were little known or regarded by the people whom they now govern Their elevation to power, brought into public 
display all the particulars of their character, with their manners and customs These, in various instances, at first 
shocked the prejudices of the Hindus, who thought, with a kind of honor, of the new masters to whom they 
bowed But by degrees they perceived, that usages the moat repugnant to their ideas, were free of that turpitudb 
which they had associated with them They found theeo foreigners superior to them in general powers and 
knowledge, m personal honour and humanity , and at length saw the British Government assume a character of 
equity and patriotism, unknown in their preceding administrations These qualities, it shall be granted, have a 
tendency to conciliate in some measure, the natives who one newr enough to obeetve them Among those who live in 1 
our set tlement s or are much connected with Europeans, long habits of intercourse have softened down reptig-ij 
■nftTwyiftBj or blunted the sensations which our manners at first inspired , and there is in such, an apparent, p^feapeS 
a real abatement of jealousy and solicitude respecting their own notions and punctilios 1 ' | 

« But in all these varying aspects of the European character, something essential to those disposed to fall mt* 

^ xa gwanm “ miimhxm of it has been absent Men that meet together 1 in thni wunfay. 

to religion -wall r ender Natives for the purposes of business, seldom enter into communication respecting the 
indifferent to every system of foundations of their faith on^L practice , any senbui dis (suasion of this nature 
religion. occurs stall more rarely there* The indifference for religion which Mr Burnt 
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fiflonbea to the English in genoial of the present ago (ho palls it profound mdiffeiBnco,) may these pass for liberal 
toleration, 01 complaisant foibearance towaids inferiors of another faith Discovering m then intercourse with 
ns little of the nattno of the religion we profess, they will not, of comae, be apt to refer tho good qualities of which 
the English appear possessed, to that source , nor will they know that the national standard of morals farmed 
ftom it, has an influence, even upon the conduct of those who pay no particular regard to a r elig ions system If 
then any of the Hindus should, in time, feel some tendency to imitate that fioedom in manners, sentiments, and 
intercourse, that latitude as to religious opinions and observances, which they see in their European masters, what 
would be the consequence but evidently this, that they troirW he loosened from ilmt own tehgumi not by 

the previous reception of anothei system in their stead, but by becoming mdiffceient to ei eiy vjstem For a tiansition 
from one error to another is, it must bo acknowledged, moip readily marlo, than a transition from eirar to truth 
41 Error is moie easily imbibed, moro hardly eradicated, tiuth moie 6lowly received, xnoie easily resigned 
Anarchical principles liable And in this way it is, that if we conceive tho anatcltal piinoiples which have 
to take the place ol supersti- buist farth in Europe evoi to spread to India, they will be most likely to 
tious religion liavo then entrance Tndoorl, so wonclei fully contagious do they appear to 

bo, so congenial to tho woist qualities of human nature, tlint it. may be difficult to point out a place where they 
can find nothing to fasten upon Societies in which much ran upturn and much superstition prevail, s eem in 
general more liable to them, than those in which truo lxiligion and morals aie htill ntiongly looted Tho French, 
it will readily be allowed, icll into them more readily than they would have embtaccd any scheme of personal 
reformation, or a nun o pnic .uul stnctly practical religions syhlem The abuses ol civil and religious institutions 
lead to them, and lurmsli tho most plausible pietonces fen them False principles, and the fooleries of a false 
religion, even when nsed to support things good in themselves, as government and subordination, would ill stand 
befoio Midi artH and abilities os have lately assailod tho tiutli Truth only is invincible To teach it theiefare, 
is to take tho surest means of excluding the infection oL licentious dmm gauging sophistucs A change from 
false roligion to the true, is a movement from an exposed place to a strong fortiess, and e\ ery advance made m 
the system, of moial and religious instruction heie recommended, so far from opening the way to those loose latitu- 
dmarian notions which tend to a. i ejection of all autlioiity, would oRtablish rights, human and divine, upon 
their proper basis, and bind the conscience to the observance of tbom 

u To these eonsideiations, which on tho whole may ceitamly he deemod not unworthy of attention, two other 

reflections may sei vo to give additional weight Fns/, it is to bo feared that 
the number of the lower JSmopoftns will go on to moioase in our tonitones , 
they mix. most with the Natives, and by them tho worst pait of nnr manners 
will be exhibited SermdUf , — By the security which we have with great 

wisdom given to tlic land twrawh of Bengal, tbe value of pr o perty there, and 
the consideration ansiug from the possession of it, will nntruwlly bo enhanced, 
so that mprocoHH of time, tho owners of largo estates, hithoito bttlo productive 
to them, may boconie of eoiisoqueuce by thou wealth and possessions We know 
also, that increasing prosperity tends to stiongthon prido and disoidorly propoumtios Hero again, therefore, we 
find motives for the introduction of our principles > for if some at least, both of tho higher and lower orders, may be 
led, by European manners, to adopt now ideas of relaxation, at tho same time that now powers are put into the 
hands of iho former, wo ought, in good policy and reason, to communicate to them a system which, divested of all 
burtbonsome unnecessary ceremonies, and all suporstitious folly, is yut calculated to produce a purer and higher 
influence than their own, upon the general moral conduct, and all the relative duties of life As then wo have 
already boon gradually led, by good souse and expediency, to introdnoo regulations domed from our national 
ideas and principles into tho Govern mont and management of our possessions, their advantage and our safefy may 
dispose ns also to wish that our religion and moral pi maples might obtain a fair establishment there , for if we 
con suppose that through the uioroasing relations between Europe end India, tho common lights and manners of 
Europeans adventuring thither, should ever make a strong impression, unaccompanied by tho knowledge of those 
principles, which do not propagate thomselvos spontaneously, and aro not to be implanted without culture and 
care, that change might not be favourable to our interests , since tho present circumstances of Europe seem 
emphatically to point out, that nothing but such principles can bo depended upon, for topping subjects in obedience 
and subordination M * 

To these observations, the Right Honourable Mr. Charles Grant, author of the Treatise from which the 
Xr "heHIfP Grant’s Vote to preceding quotation has been given, added a Note which contains interesting 
his Treaties* fafbrmation and may be quoted here — ■ 

• Printed Psrlfsmentexy Papers relating to the Affairs of India, Chnml, Appendix I , Public (1688), pp. tfW4 


Increase of low class Euro- 
peans in India liable to con- 
taminate the Hatxvos, and 
increasing prosperity of land- 
lords tends to strengthen pride 
and disorderly propensities 
for which English religion and 
morals provide a remedy 
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« These seveial objections and the answers to them, excepting the sixth and seventh were, os to their substance 
Resolutions passed by the an ^ sc0 P b j committed to writing in the latter end of tho year 1792, though , 
House of Commons on the not then in any shape brought into notice In April 1793, a discussion took 
suhgeot of educating India in place in a General Court of Proprietors of East India Stock, in which almost 
1^9® all the same objections wore advanced, by peisons with whom the writer never 

\iaA any communication on such subjects This was an occasion, of two resolutions which the House of Commons, 
very honourably for itself, had voted in tho view of mtioducmg the puipoit of them into the Act of Parliament 
then about to he passed, foi renewing the Charter of the East India Company Tho Resolutions were these — 

“ ‘ Resolved, That it is the opinion of this House, that it is the pecnliar and hounden duty of tho legislature, 
to piomote, by all just and prudent means the interests and happmess of the inhabitants of tho Butish dominions 
in Tnrhiii , and that for thesB ends, such measuies ought to be adopted as may g? adually tend to their advancement 
in useful knowledge, and to then sehqious and moial improvement 

11 'Resolved, That sufficient means of religious worship and instruction be provided for all peisons of the 
Piotestant communion in the sblvicq, or undDi the protection of the East India Company in Asia, proper ministers 
being from time to time sent out fiom Great Britain for those purposes , and that a chap lain be maintained on 
hoard every ship of 500 tons but then, and npwoi ds, in the East India Company’s otaploy , and that moiever, no sneh 
ministers or chaplains shall be sent out, or appointed until they first shall have boon approved of, by the Aiohbishop 
of Canterbury, or tho Bishop of London, loi the time being ’ 

11 Several PiopnetoiB of East India Stock mado a violent attack upon tlieae reb olutionp., and the following is an 
Discussion of the subject m abstiaot of all tbe aiguments 01 objections urged against thorn, as they are 
the Court of Fropnetors of lepoitedbyMi Wood tall It is with reluctance that any 1 of erenoe is made 
East India Stock in 1798. here to the opinions tlieie given because they stand connected with particular 

names, and it is faa from being the wish of the wntoi to introduce any thing that may scorn to havo even a 1 emote 
tendency to personality , hut as opinions delivered in a public assembly, and aftoi wards mode more public by tbe 
press, are fauly open to animads 01 sion, so justice to the present subject, renders some notice of those now in 
question, indispensable 

u Objections Stated Genrjrallt ‘That sending Missionaries into ow Eastern ton itories, is tho most wild, 
Objections urged in the dis- exti avagant, expensive, unjustifiable piojoct, that ever was suggested by 
omasum. tho most visional y speculator That tho principle is olmoxious, impolitic, 

unnecessary, full of misohiaf, dangerous, useless, unlimited 9 

“ Spboifid Arguments, First Class * The plan would bo dongeious and impolitic, it would alfoct the poaoe and 
Arguments employed in the ultimate security of our possessions It tends to endanger and injure om 
controversy oifiuis there moat fatally, it would either* produce disturbances, or bring the 

Christian religion into contempt Holding one faith or religion, is tho most strong common cause with mankind, 
and the moment that took plaoo m India there would he an end of Butish supremacy , 

‘ That the principle of proselyting was mpohtia, and was, or ought to be exploded, in so enlightened a period 
as the eighteenth century 1 

‘That it would be a most serious and fatal disaster, if natives of character,* oven a hundred thousand of 
them, were converted to Christianity 1 ,J 

‘ That the establishment of seminaries and colleges m America, was ono of the most efficient causes of the 
loss of that oountiy That Buffering young clergymen (who are usually of pleasurable habits), to overrun the 
interior of India would he dangerous, and piovo ultimately destructive to tho (Company’s interest * 1 

* It will be remembered, that these are chiefly Idolaters, something of whoso character and worship we have already seen With , 
whatever indifference idolatry may be viewed, and however vernal it may be accounted m those tunes, even by poisons bom in Christian * 
countries, it is a onmo against which the displeasure of the holy and truo God, tho sovereign and unerring judge of tho qualities of 1 
actions, 10 expressed with peculiar indignation, contempt, and abhorronoo throughout that revelation win oh ho bath vouchsafed to ns , 
and it is thei e m shewn to have often brought on, by its nature and effects, tho misery and nun of individuals and of nations u , 

Even tho wisor men of ancient Pagan Europe, between the superstition of which, and tho idolatry of the Hindus an identity has 1 
bean proved [by Sir William Jones, m tho Auatio Transactions, Vol I), saw and complained of the evils of their popular system of 
rehgum Cicero brings in an Epicurean philosopher arraigning that system in severe terms “ The most absurd things/ 1 observes he 
"are said by the poets, thugs which are noxious even by the agreeable style m which they an conveyed, for they have mtroduoed Gods 
mad with anger, i nflam ed with lust and have presented to our view their wars, bottles, fightings, wounds , their hatred, differences, strrv- 
‘ their births, deaths, oomplamts, l amen t at i ons, their lusts, exceeding u every land of intemperance, their adulteries, fetters their 
lying with mankmd, and mortals begotten of immortal gods * (He Hat Deer Lab I {Id), And ogam, m tho person of a Stoic he 
thus reprobates the same system. “ The introduction of feigned gods, has begotten false opinions, and turbulent orrurs and sqpssri^ 
tarns, no better than odd wives' fifties for the figures of the gods, their ages, dress and ornaments are set forth, their aHianees, omriagee. 
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“ Second Class ‘ The scheme would bo unsuccessful It is extravagant to hopo for the conveision of the natives 
They are invxneibly attached to their own castes , their prejudices, manners and habits are all against a change ’ 

‘ It is vein to attempt to overcome prejudices fixed by the practice of ages far exceeding the time in which 
Britons hud any idea of religion at all The attempt is, in theso viowb, idle, absuid and impracticable 9 

* Only the dregs of the people can ho converted , they will pretend conversion, and disgiaoe Christianity 9 
‘ The highor and more rospectablo natives are people of the put est morality, and strictest virtue 9 (this was said 
ouly by one epoakei who knew little of India) 

« The services of religion ore devoutly pexformod m the Company’s settlements and ships, either by cleigymen 
or laymen, and then ecclesiastical establishments aic sufficient * 

“■ Third Olabs h The scheme would be expensive The exponse would be enormouB, intolerable , one, two, or 
three bundled thousand pounds 9 

“ Fowth Clash ‘ The schome would he unlinutod in respect of the numbers and qualifications of the missionaries.’ 
11 All those objections will be found already answered in the text. A few buef remarks upon them may 
The objections and argu- however ho prupei, and will be sufficient lime 
monte answered 

“ 1 at — The objections uigod in goneial terms ore merely doolomatoiy They oie accompanied by no leasomngs 
oi olnudations But the pnnaple which they censuie as tho most wild, oxtiavogont, unjustifiable, mischievous, 
dangeious, useless, impolitic that over was suggested by the most visional y speculator, is the pnticiple of the 
Gospel itself 

u The Qospol was propagated by missionaiicb , missionaries planted it in tho difLciont conntiics of Europe, 
almost all those countiieB have, m imitation ot tho wrae practice, scut inisbionnaicb mto infidel parts, and how is it 
possible for mou to oommuuicato it otherwise ? In tins kingdom, two Societies aie established by loyal chatter 
for propagating tho Gospel in Heathen lands, and thoio is a thud Society of long standing, employed in the same 
object which omolls among its membois, many of tlic moat ommont poisons of the nation So much for the 
antiquity, authouty, aud general acknowledgment of Jhis pnnciplo which is tieatod a s it nothing like it had ever 
boon heard of before 

H Zntt — ' It is obvious, that the first and second elasscb oi spocific objoetionH, nulitato against each othei Srnoo 
fho sohomo proposes only a pacific exposition of Chnstian truths, it cannot be both dangerous and unsuccessful 
The dungoi la avowedly iouudud mainly, if not wholly, on the supposition of success. If buoooss thorefoze is not to 
be hoped for, where is tlio danger ? And again it tho scheme really tin catena so much danger what becomes of 
tho aigument against success p 

<* Those contiadictory objections cannot both ho just. Tho same speaker, however, who is reported to have 
<■ fchankod God 9 that the ccmversi on of tho natives would ho a matter of olttabihty, strenuously opposed the 
scheme on this ground, that the moment they and we came to held one faith tlioto would be an end of our supre* 
macy in tho East, but if ho thought it wipructuable tu oouvoH them to our faith, with what loosou could he uige 
tho datujei which would follow fiom such convex bloii us a souous and aloiurung objection p When tho cause does 
not etui, noithoi can that which can only flow fiom it as its effect 

*i 3rd,— Tlio pi vnciplo of not comwmwtiiwj to the Hindus the (Jhnstian utligiun, lest this should in the end destury 
our Government ov<r them, is liowovor here tau ly acknowledged and argued upon Tho establishment of se min aries 
and colleges in our Amoiiean Colonies, is in tho same spirit aim tod to in a way of warning, as if Christianity had 
produced tho revolution there, when in tact they wore mon of infidel opinions who planned both tho Ayiorioan and 
French Revolutions. 

« Tho reason assigned in justification of this precautionary principle also deserves attention, * because holding 
one rebgnm. is tho most strong common cause with mankind * JE the proposal hod boon that tho English should 
become oonvoi ts to Hinduism, this argument might have boon well plooed , but applied to tho present scheme, it can 
only operate in favour of it 

U 4tbu— It is curious to find it alleged, among the eugumonts against tho proposed clauses, that some of the 
WwflM were too good, and others too bad to be converted 

gad all ais indmcd to the B imilt tado of human imbecility They am brought m as men disturbed by passion, wo hear of 

that lusts, sickness, eager, yea as fables toll us the gods have not wanted wars and battlo*... Thoso things are said and Idtmd 

most sottashly end are full of oxLremo vanity and futxhty w (Ibid Lib. 11 1 20) 

To theso base gods, however, temple* wore erected, tuad dime honoois paid. They had their costly trams of pnests, seorvioes, 
gtfpi f \ pftj festivals and games. Soma of theur ntos wwo ateodously cruel, o there infamo us for debauchery, prostitution end th e most 
unbridled excesses Bence corrupt ma was diffused among the people, the morel system, even of the philosophers, was very W egstye 
and thaw eltowd Fsagfcoee,msw 
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“ This was advanced by only one gentleman, little acquainted with Indio, whose speech happening by a com- 
Swartz’s Vindication of xaon newspaper to leach the Rev Mr Swartz, already noticed as long a Mis- 
Missionary effort sionaiy of distinguished reputation m the Tanjore and Tiiohinopoly districts, 

produced from him a vindication of the conduct and effects of the Mission in which he is concerned A vindica- 
tion framed indeed m modest and simple terms, suitable to the chaiaotei of the wiitei, but highly honourable to 
the cause of Missions, and though ho intended it not to his own This piece, too good to be concealed, has been 
printed in the Transactions of the English Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and a copy of it is given in 
the Appendix 

“ The osseition of the same speaker, that the higher natives of India are people of the pmest morality and 

strictest vntue, is altogether new, and in palpable opposition to testimony and 
Novelty of the assertion that expBiience Upon the Gbspal scheme no man is too good or loo bad for the 

mor alit y a nd strict virtue benefits it proposes , and there is a very laage doss between the best and the 

worst, of whom the speaker took no notico His othoi assertion, that the cere- 
monies of leligion, or the service of the Oommon-piayer Book, weie with great decency and devotion regularly 
performed by laymen on hoard the Company’s ships, and on land, m places where there happened to be no clergy- 
man, is a topic for ridicule, if the subject were not of so serums a kind , the leveise of tb™ assertion bemg so 
iLatoncms And is thoie no nee for a minister of loligion, but to pej foim a ceremony, or to read a form of prayer 
unoe a week p 

“5th — The objections urged uu the ground of the unlimited expense of the scheme, the unlimited numbers 
Obaeotion as to expensive °* the tleigy that would bo sent, thou impropet character, and then tovtng 
ness of the scheme of Eduoa- thtauyh the country, all go upon assumptions not only unwan anted but conten- 
tion unwarranted dieted by tbe tenor of thB clauses thwnsolvcs, and m opposition to the dictates 

ot common sense Tbe Dueotois of the Company weio themselves to bo entrusted with the execution of the 
scheme, they were to judge of the number of Missionaries sufficient , they weie to logulatB the expense Was it 
conceivable that they would have gone m either article to a length bmthensome or daugoions to tko Company ? Was 
it conceivable that they woald have suffered Missionaries to ramble, at tkoir pleasure, through the country, if the 
Missionaries sent should have been men so disposed 8 But can it be imagined, that tbe friends of the scheme and the 
iesp actable authorities whose testimonials wore to raider the Missionaries receivable by tko Company (not to 
force them into then employ), would have had so little regard to the success of them own object, os to select por- 
tions the least likely to piomote it p In fact, ihc danger was of another kind , so much was loft m the discretion of 
the Dueotois that if they should have had tbe disposition, they might also have possessed the power very maternally 
to thwart the pxosecution of the scheme Aud as bo the real number and expense of Missionaries at first, the 
former, if proper persons should have been found, would perhaps have been thirty, and the annual charge of their 
establishment, including dwellings, probably about fourteen thousand pounds 

“ 6th — Upon the wholo of this discussion it appears to have been undertaken with a vehement determination 
Opposition to Christianizing against the piinoiple of introducing Christianity among our Asiatic subjects , 
India unjustifiable* but without much previous consideration or a large acquaintance with its 

bearings and relations, still less with a dispassionate temper of miud for arguments subversive of each other 
assertions palpably ononeous, assumptions dearly unwarrantable, were pressed into the opposition , the question 
was argued chiefly upon a partial view of supposed political expediency and the supremo importance, authority, 
and command, of Christianity, were left out of sight. 

“ It ought to bo remaiked, upon the second of the two resolutions passed in the Honse of Commons, that thv 
maintenance of a Chaplain on hoard every ship of considerable size, employed in the long navigation to and fror 
India, was the eaaly spontaneous practice of the Company, aud enjoined to them in the Chartois of King William) 
and Queen Anne, the clauses of which, respecting this point, tho said resolution did no more than revive ”* { 

Such then was the state of public opinion in England upon the subject of introducing English Education m 
Sir Charles Trevelyan’s India towaids the end of the last century Next in point of time and xm- 
views on the education of the portauoe are the views expressed by Sir Charles Trevelyan t » a Treatise 
people of India, 1888 which he wrote “ On tJm Education of the People of India," m 1838, and from 

it the following exttaots may be quoted 

* Printed Parliamentary Papers relate* to the Affairs of India, ffftMfoJ, Appendix I, Ptftw (1889), pp 84-86, ffo* 
t A distinguished Momber of the Indian Oml 8emo# who otter having serve d as Assistant Resident at Delhi, bald on important 
«fflMinthe Secretenot of tha Government of Indio, and momed a sister of Lord Mooaaty He subsequently held on important office in 
Xngland and afterwords become * Hemfoar of the Supreme Council in India, and finally was ter some time Govsruox of the PftNrideopoy 
of Medroa He hrved to a good old age m retirement, and died not many yoorsogo, leaving a son, Sir George Trevelyan, a 
Member of Parliament 
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11 Many circumstances indicate that the time has arrived foi taking up tho question of Indian National 
O p portuneness of introducing instruction in a way in which it has never yet been taken np Obstacles, 
English Education in India which formeily prevented tho Government from taking decisive steps, have 
1888 disappeared unexpected facilities have come to light The mind of India 

has taken anew spring Substitutes ore loqmred to dll np the void cieated by the passing away of antiquated 
systems. The people want ms ti action the Government wants well-educated servants to fill the responsible 
situations which have been opened to the natives Eveiy thing oonouis to prove that this important subject 
ought no longei to ho legaadod only as an amusement foi the leisme hours of benevolent persons It must now 
be taken np as a gioat public question, with that sonousnesFi and lcsolntion to make tho necessary saoufiees which 
the inbeiests at stake lequne 

Then after stating various reasons, tending to show the necessity foi spreading English Education in India, 
Natives ready to cooperate he goes on to say 41 The t most decisive proof that the time has an ivQd 
with Government in English for taking np the sublet of national education is, that all classes of the 
Education community aio now leady to co-opeiatc with the Government Afowyeais 

ago tho education of the natnos was regarded by the Emopoans either with avoision 01 contempt, as the> 
happened to oonsidor it as a dangerous lnteifexoncc with nativr pro|udico, or as a ohimenoal undertaking 
unwoithy of a man oi senso Now theie ait) few stations at which theic ate not ono oi more Exuopean officeis, 
who would ho glad of an opportunity of aiding tho Committee in Ihc prosecution of its plans The discussions 
which took place between tho advocates of thonval bj stems, by strongly diawmg attontion to the question, and, 
in a mannri, forcing people to an examination ol il, greatly contributed to tins losult All aio now more or les« 
interested and well informed on tho subject , and what is of still more importance, all aro of one mind about it, 
and have a settled end well understood plan topmsuo Wliatovoi differoncoh of opinion may linger among 
Totitod Indians in England, there arc none now m India , oi, at Least, the adheients of tho old system form such 
an exceedingly small mmont}, that it is unnecessary to mentiou tbom when speaking of the general sense of the 
Vuropoan community 

Tho missionaneh, taking advantage of tho prevailing fooling, have established numerous excellent somi- 
Efforts of the Missionaries narioa, at which many thousand native youth aro leceivmg a sound, and m 
to spread English Education some cases, a liboial English Education English, Scotch, Americans, and 
Geunans, concur m availing themselves of tho English language as a powerful instrument of native improvement 
English pi tost*, lately sent from Rouio to take charge of tho Roman Catholic Christians of Portuguese and 
native diwenfr, have had lwomse to the same means for enlLghtoning tliou numerous and dogiaded flocks The 
Poitugueso languago (another lustanco of the oonfusirm of tongues which has so long distracted and dissipated 
the mind of India) has boon cliseai dwl fiomtho chuichod and schools and tho English Liturgy has been introduced, 
and largo English seminaiies have been established Thoro aro also institutions at’ which tho youth of English 
and of mixed English and native descent receive as good a scientific and litoiory education as is consistent with 
tho early period at which they enter into activo life Most of our soliool-musteis luvo boon diawn from this class , 
and, as tlmy posses tho trnstwoith mess and a groat degree of tho energy of tho European character, combined 
with an ultimate acquaintance with tho native habits and language, Uioy uto no nioau Auxiliaries in the cause ol 
native odiiration f 

44 Thm harmony oi effort, howovoi, would bo of little avail if it wore not foundod on a real desire on the part 
Baal desire of Natives to of the nativos themselves to obtaiu tho honofit of European instruction, 
obtain English. Education Tho oauosity of tlio people is thoroughly reused, ami tho passion for English 
knowledge lias penetrated the most obsoum, and oxtondod to Iho most lomoto pax to ot India Tho steam boats, 
passing up and down the Ganges, aro boarded by native boys, bogging not for money, but for books § Tho 

• Trevelyan* On the Murat wn f/ the People of imhrr (1838) , pp 143, lt4 
t G,pp 10M10 

% Tlio institutions which haw* roudoiod most uoivioo in this way oio, tho Verulam Academy, tlio Parental Academic Institution, 
the High flthool, and the Militaiy Orphan Asylum Similar assistance may now bo oxpootod firom tho noblo foundation of Gexunal 
Marlin, and a huge Propxuitay Beliool which has lately boon established m tlio Himalaya Mountains 

| Some gfralLoman coming to Ualoutta were astomsUod at tho oagoxnoss with which they wore preiaod toi books by a troop ot 
boys, who boarded the stoaraor fiom uu obscure place, called OomoroaKy. A Plato was lying on tho table, and one of the party 
asked a boy whobhor that would serve his purpose* *Oh T yes,* ho erelamiod, * giro mo any book, all I want is a book* Tho gentleman 
at last bit upon tho expedient of Butting up an old Quarterly Mmme, and. distributing tho articles among thorn Tn tho owning, 
when S 09 * of the party wont sshoto, the boys of tho town flocked round thorn, oxpiosimg thmr regret that thoio was no English 
School fit ths place, end saying that they hoped that the Gkmmn^Cfoneral, to whom they had made an application on tho subject 
when he pasted oa his way np the country, irttdd establish one* 
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oluefa of the Punjab, a country which has never been subdued by the British arms, made so many applications 
to the Political Agent on the frontier to procure an English Education for their children, that the Government haa 
found it neoeasary to attach a schoolmaster to his establishment The tide of literature is even lolling back 
from India to Persia, and thB Supreme Government lately sent a large supply of English books fbi the usb of the 
0 £ military seminary, the students of which weie reported to be actuated by a strong seal for 

European learning The extent to which the Pasha of Egypt is engaged m enlightening his subjects, tbiough the 
medium of English and the other European languages, is too well known to neBd any detail The time has oeitoinly 
arrived when the ancient debt of civilization which Europe owes to Asia* is about to he lepaid, and the sciences, 
cradled in the East and brought to maturity in the West, aie now by a final effoit about to oveispiead the woild ”t 
Having thus described the oppoi tuneness of extending English education in India, Su Chailos Tievelyan 

pioceeded to consider the political tendencies of thB different systems of 
Political tendency of Eng- education in use in India at that tune (1838 J, and oxpiossBd his viows in the 


lish Education in India 


following w oids — 


“ There can be no dispute os to what om duty as the lulers of India lequues ns to do But it has been said, 

Undoubted duty of England and may ho said again, that whatevei our duty may be, it is not oui policy 

to educate India to onlighton tho natives of India , that tho sonnoz thoy grow to man’s estates, 

the soonei they will be able to do without us , and that by grving thorn knowledge, we aie giving thorn power, of 
which they will make the hist use against oui selves 

fct If oui interest and our duty wmo really opposed to oaoh othu, ovoiy good man, oveiy honest Englishman, 
Peeling of honest English- would know which to piotoi Oui nationid experience has given us too (loop 

men to administer India for a sense ol tho tine ends of Go'vonmiont, to allow us to think of canymg on 

the benefit of its people the admuustiation of India except ioi tho boneht of tho pooplo oi India A 

nation which made so gieat a sacufioo to lodoom a fuw hundred thousand negroes fiom slavoij, would slmddei at 
the idea of keeping a hundred millions of Indians id the bondage of ignorance, with all its frightful consequences, 
by means of a political system suppoitod by the lovonuo taken from tho Indians themselves Whether wo govern 
India ten or a thous and yeais, wo will do our duty by it wo will look, not to tho probable duration of our tiust, 
but to the satisfactory disohaigo of it so long as it shall please God to continue it to us Happily, however, we 
are not on this occasion called upon to make any eftoifc of disinterested magnanimity Intel ost and duty wo nevei 
leally separated in tho afiams of nations, any moie than they aie m those of mdividiials , and in this oaso they 
are indissolubly united, as a very slight examination will suffico to show 

11 The Arabian oi Muhammadan system is based on the exerciso of power and the lndulgonoo of passion 
The Muhammadan and Hint ambition, tho love of lulo, and of simsuol enpymont, are called in to 

du systems of Gtovernment tho aid of leligion Tho earth is tho inheritance of the faithful all besides 
ontxcisecL aro infidel usurp eis, with whom no measuies aio to bo kept, except what 

* The early oi nitration of Gi qoco by settlors from Fhooniaa and Egypt, tho philosophical systems of Vythagoias and Plato , 
the knowledge of ohczmstiy, modicmo, and mathomntios, which emanated ma Utor ago from the Arabian Schools of Cordova and 
Salerno, attest tho obligations wo uo under to tho Eastern world Tho greatest boon of all, our admuublo system of aaithmotioal 
notation, which has faoihtatod in an incalculable degroo tho impxovomont oi the soiencos and the transaction of every kind of 
business for which the use of uumbors is requisite is distinctly traceable through tho Atabs to the Hindus wo sail it tho Arabian, 
the Arabs call it the Hindu system, and tho Hindu* attribute the invention of it to their gods It has bona pmetmod m India from 
a period, which piooedfs all wntten and tradition nay memorials 

t It may he os well to mention some of tho probable onuses of the oxistmg stage of nativo feeling on this subject Tho Ftftt is 
the Bomo which gave me to the revival of learning, and tho cultivation of the Vernacular languages in Buiopo, or tho inoroaso in 
the number and importanoo of tho zmddlo class of sooioty External peace, mternal socunty of property, arising from a regular 
a dmini stration of justice, mcioasod focibtios to txado, the pormonont settlement of the land revenue of the bower, and a long settle 
moat of that of the Upper Provinces, have all contributed to Muse up a class botwoen the Nawab and the ryot, which demos its 
consequence from tho exorcise of industry and ratorpnso, which is possessed of tho leisure necessary for liteiary pursuits, and which, 
being a creation of out own, is naturally moliuod to mutate ns, and to adopt our viowe SscpndZftr-The people fooling themselves 
safe in thoir persons and property, and being relieved from tho harassing anxieties which daily attend those who live nndoi a 
barbarous arbitrary government, onjoy that poaoo of mmd, without which it is impossible that Letters can bo successfully cultivated 
ThwiZyi The natives cannot fail to bo struck by our moral and lntoQsotuol superiority t and they aro led, by tho oombmed influence 
of curiosity and emulation, to search for the causes of it m our hteraturo. This motive haa led the Busmans and Turks, and other 
entirely independent nations, to cultivato foreign literature, and it cannot, therefore, excite wonder that the Hindus, who stand m 
such a dose relation to ns, should have been influenced by it Fom tWy,— A liberal English Education is the surest road to promotion 
It is by far the best education the natives can get, andtbe Government must always select the best instructed persons, that aro to 
be had, ter the public service botfly,*— The Hindus have always been a literary people , but as tho body of the nation wore shut 
out by the Brahmins from all portiofpatxrm In their own learning, they eagerly avail themselves of what is now oflered by ns to their 
aooeptanoe, recommended as it it by so many attractions 
80 
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policy may require Universal dominion belongs to the Muhammadans by divine light Then leligion obhges 
them to establish thoir predominance by the sword , and those who lefnse to oonfozzn aie to bB kept m a state of 
slavish subnotion The Hindu system, although le&s fierce and aggiessivo than tbe Muhammadan, is still more 
exclusive all who aiB not Hindus aie unpuio outcasts, fit only foi tho most degiaded employments, and, of course, 
utterly disqualified loi tho duties ot Government, which aie reserved for the Militaiy, undei tho guidance of the 
pi lastly caste Such is tho political tendency of the Aiabio and Sanskiit systems of learning Happily foi us, 
these pi temples exist m then full foi os only m books wiitten in difficult languages, and in the minds of a few 
leai nod mon, and they ato veiy faintly loflootod in tho feelings and opinions of the body of the people Bnt 
what will bo thought of that plan of national education whioh -would revivo them and rnako them popular, would 
be peipetnally reminding tho Muhammadans that wo aio mlidol Hampers of some of the fnuest realms of the 
Faithful , and tho Ibudus, that wo aie unclean boasts, with whom it is a sin and a shame to have any friendly 
mtci com sc Oui bitterest onomios could not dosuo inoio titan that we should piopogato systems of learning which 
t\cito the stiongost feelings ot human nature against outselves 

The apart of English litoiatuie, on tlie othei baud, cannot bat be favoiablo to tho English connection 
XfToot of English literature Familial ly acquainted with us by mums of om litoiatmo, tho Indian youth 
{favourable to maintenance of almost cease to legoid us ns foioigncis They speak pi out gieat mon with 
British rule tin, sumo cntliusiasm as wo do Educated in tlu* same way, mtciosted w the 

samo ob|e(ts, engaged in the hauio puisuitb with mu selves, they T become inoiu English than Hindus, ]ust os the 
Homan piovinoials became 111010 Romans than Gauls or Italians VVlint is it that makes us what wo oro, except 
living mill <mi\t'Lhing with English people, and imbibing English thoughts and habits of mmd^ They do so too 
Lhoy daily convulse with tho best and wisest Englishmen ihinugh the medium ot their walks , and foim, poi haps, 
a higher idea of oui nation than if then mteiconise with it woie of a moio poisonal kind Admitted boluud the 
Bernes, they become acquainted with the punciplos which gnulo cm pioceedmgs , they sec how sincoioly we study 
the bonolit ol ludia in tlie measures of ear aduumstiahon , and fiom violent opponents, 01 sullen oontoimists, they 
are conveitod inlo zo.lIuuh and intelligent co-npoiatois with us They learn to mako a piopei use of the fzeedom 
of discussion which exists under out Govciiimont, by observing how wo use it ouisolvos , and they cease to think 
ol violent i cm ethos, becuaso they aie convinced that 11101*0 is no indisposition on onr part to satisfy every loaJ want 
of the conntij Dishonest luid bad iuIoih alone derive any advantage fi om tho ignorance ot their subjects As 
long as wo sltidy the benefit ol India in our meavuios, tho oimlidenoe and afioction of tlie people will meroose in 
piopmtum to thoir knowledge nf us 

“ But this is not all Th oro is u principle m lminaii nature which impels all mankind to ann at improving 
Infusion of European ideas ttl011 *voiy liidmiliial lias lus plan of happiness ovory oommumty 

willrondoiETativesdopondMit has its ulcus ot seeui mg the national honour and prosponty This powerful 

oxi English, protection. and universal pi ninple, m some shape or other, ih in a state of constant 

activity, and if it bo not enlisted un oui sale, it must be amtyod against ns As long as tho nativos axe left to 
brood ovor thou fomior uidojieudouco, their solo specific for improving ihoir condition ih, tho lnnncdiato and total 
expulsion of the English A natno patnot of tlie old sehuol Iiuk no notion of anything beyoud this his attention 
how novor been called to any other mode of rcstomig tlie dignity and prospeuty of Jus country Jt is only by the 
infusion of Em op can ideoH, that a new dueetion can ho given to the national views, Tho yonng men brought up 
at our homnMTicfe, turn with contempt from tlio hoi famous despotisms undei whioh thoir aneostois groaned, to the 
prospect of improving th oir national institutions cm tbe English model, Instead of rogatdmgus with dislike, they 
001114 our society, and look upon us as their natutal pratoctorH and faonofuctoru tlio summit of then ambition is, 
to loflomfalo us , and, under our auspices, they hope to elevate tho charaefcoi of thoir oouutiymon, and to prepare 
them by gradual stops for tlio eu|oynionl of a weU-rcgulatod and thui*ofuro a secure and a liappy mdopondenoe 
Ho far fiotn having tlio idea of diivmg tho English into tho sea uppermost in their minds, they have so notion of 
any irapi o vemout, but such oh rivotn thou connection with tho English, aiul makes thorn dopendeut on English 
protection and instruction . In tho re-ostahlishmont of the old native governments, they see only the destruction 
of thoir most ohoiished hopos, and a stato of great poiwonal insecurity fot thomsolves 

a The oxisting oonnoction between two «uoh distant oounttios as England and India, oaunot, in the naturB of 
Connection of England with things, bo permanent no effort of policy can prevent tho natives from ulti- 
Inflift oaunot be permanent mately regaining thoir mdopondonoo. But there are two ways of arriving 
at this point. One of these is, through the medium of revolution j tho other, through that of reform. In one, the 
forward movement is sadden end violent 5 in the other, it u gradual and peaceable. One must end in a complete 
alienation of mind and separation of interests between ourselves end the natives , the other m a permanent 
alliance, founded on mutual benefit end good* will. 
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“ The only means at our disposal for preventing the one and securing the other doss of results is, to set the 
Natives educated in English natives on a process of European improvement, to which they aie alieady 
will mould their prospects sufficiently inclined They will then cease to desire and aim at independence 
under British protection. on the old Indian footing A sudden change will then be impossible , and a 

long continuance of our present connection with India will even he assurod to us A Mahratta or Muhammadan 
despotism might be re-established in a month , but a oentuiy would scaicely suffice to prepaie the people foi self- 
government on the European model The political education of a nation must be a work of time, and while it is 
m progress, we shall be os safe as it will be possible for us to he The natives will not rise against us, because we 
shall stoop to raise them theie will be no reaction, because theie will be no pleasure the national activity will 
be folly and harmlessly employed in acqunrog and diffusing Euiopean knowledge, and in naturalising European 
institutions The educated classes, knowing that the elevation of their country on these pimciples can only be 
worked out under our protection, will natuially cling to us They even now do so There is no class of our sub- 
jects to whom we are so thoxoughly necessary as those whose opinions have been oast in tho English mould they 
are spoiled foi a purely native xegime, they have everything to tear from the piemature establishment ol a native 
Gover nm ent , thBU education would mark them out for persecution, the feelings of independence, tho literal}' 
and Bmentifio pursuits, the plans of improvement in which they indulged andei our Government, must be 
exchanged foi the servility and proBtiation oi mind which oharaotoiLso an Asiatic Court This class is at piesont a 
small minority, but it is continually receiving accessions fiom tho youth who aie brought up at the different 
English seminaries It will in time become tho majority, and it will then be necessaiy to modify the political 
institutions to suit the mor cased intelligence of the jx'ople, and their capacity foi sell-government, 

“ Tho change will thus be peaceably and giadually effected there will be no struggle, no mutual exaspoio- 
Gtradual independence of tl0U * havo independence, aftoi fust learning liow to make a 

India will be friendly to Bn- good use of it wo shall exchange profitable subjects for still iuoto piohl able 
tuh oommeioial intercourse alliOB The piusont administrative connection benefits families, but a strict 
commercial union between tho first manulaotuung and tho first producing countiy m the world, would bo a solid 
foundation of stiength and prosperity to our whole nation If this eourse be adopted, there will, propoily spook- 
ing, be no separation A precanous and tompuiaiy relation will almost imperceptibly pass into another in more 
durable and beneficial Trained by us to happiness and independence, and endowed with our learning and oui 
political institutions, India will romain the proudest monument of Butish benevolence, and wo shall long continue 
to rBap, in the affectionate attachment of the peoplo, and in a great commercial lntorooaiso with thou splendid 
country,* the fruit ol that liberal and enhghtonod policy which suggested to us this lmo of conduct 

“ In following this course we should be trying no now experiment The Romans at once cmhsed tho nations 
The example of Romans in Mmo P e » and attached thorn to their rule by Romanising them , or, in other 
oivilixing Europe and creating words, by educating them in tho Homan Liter atuio and Arts, and toaohing 
independent friendly nation- them to emulate tlreir conquerors instead of opposing them Acquisitions 
sixties must be followed made by superiority in war, were consolidated by super icnty in tho arts of 

peace , and the remembrance of flic original violence was lost in that of the benefits which resulted from it The 
provincials of Italy, Spans, Africa, and Gaul, having no ambition except to imitate the Romans, and to share then 
privileges with them, remained to tho last faithful subjects of the empire , and the union was at lost dissolved, 
not by internal revolt, but by the shook of external violence, which involved conquerors and conquered in one 
common overthrow The Indians will, I hope, soon stand in the same position towards us in which we once stood 
towards the TkiTn^Tifl Tacitus informs us, that it was the policy of Julius Agnoola to instruct the sous of the 
leading men among tho Biitons in the literature and science of Rome, and to give them a taste for the refinements 
of Roman civilization t We all know how well this plan answered From being obstinate enemies, the Britons 
soon became attached and confiding friends , and they made more strenuous efforts to retain the Romans, than 
then ancestors had done to resist their invasion It will be a shame to ns if, with our greatly superior advantages. 


* The present trade with India cau give no idea of what it is capable of beoormng the productive powers of the country an 
immense tho population of Bxitish India alone, without including tho Native States, u more than throe ta mo s that of ell the rest of 
the British Empire By governing well, and promoting to the utmost of our power the growth of wealth, intelligence, and enterprise 
m its vast population, wo shall bo able to make India a source of wealth and strength to our nation u time to come, with which 
nothing m our past history furnishes any parallel 

t The words of Tacitus eve “ Jam Tiro pnnedpum flhos hbarahbus artibus erudlre, et mgepi* Bntannonun studns GWlorum 
antsfane, mb qtu modo taguaa Bomanam abnuebaut, eloquentJam oonoupUDemt. Inde etwofc habitus noafan honour et f requeue toga 
Paulatunque disoessum ad delinunanta ntionsm, portions et balnea et cmTmorm elegaatwn, ldque apod unperitos humamte* 
vooahnbur onto pan semtutu asset " 
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to inspire feelings of attachment to the Butish connection After this, the young men who enlist m the army will 
become imbued with the military spirit, and moulded by the habits of military obedience I leave to others to judge 
whether this training is calculated to make better and more attaohed, or worse and more disaffected, soldiers than 
thB state of Bntire neglect, as legards their moial and intellectual improvement, in which the whole class are at 
piBsent left 1 never heard that the education given in the national schools unfitted the common people of England 
foi the ranks of the eimy, although the inducements to honourable and faithful service, which ate open to them 
after they enter the aimy, are much inferior to those which are held out to oui Sepoys 

“Religious instruction foims no part of the object of the Government seminaries It would be impossible tox 
Notwithstanding religions the State to interfere at all with native education on any other condition , and 
neutrality of the State, Eng- this is now bo well undei stood, that religious jealousy ofteis no obsti notion to 
11811 strbTn 1011 le^oraffc^of oin stL00BflB general favour with which English education is reg&ided, 

Hindus and mollify the Mu- the multitudes who fiook to oui schools, prove this to be the case The 
hammadans Brahmans, it is true, rnled supreme ovei the old system It was moulded for 

the express puipose of enabling them to hold the minds of men in thialdom , and ages had fixed the stamp of 
solidity upon it Upon this ground they weie unassailable But popular education, tlnough the medium of the* 
English language, is an entirely new element, with which they aie incapable of dealing It did not entoz mto the 
calc ula tion of the fonndeis of their system , and they linvo no machinery to oppose to it Although they havo been 
pnest-nddon for agos, the people of India aro, for all pui poses of improvement, a new, and moi© than a new, 
people Thou appetite for knowledge has been whetted by then long- compelled fast , and awaie of the snpenoiity 
of the new learning, they devour it moie greedily than they ever would have done Sanskrit loio, even if that lore 
had not been withheld from them , they bring to the task, vacant minds and excited cuiiosity, absence of piojudice, 
and an mextmguibhablo tbust for information They cannot xetuin under tho dominion of theBiahmans Tlie 
spoil has been foi evoi biokon Hinduism is not a roligion whioh will boai examination It is so entuely destitute 
of any thing like evidence, and is identified with so many gross unmoiahtios and physical absurdities, that it given 
way at once before the light of Europoan science Muhammadanism is made of toughei materials , yet, even a 
Muh ammadan youth who has loooived an English education, is a very different poison from one who has been 
taught ao 001 ding to the peifect maunra of the law of his lathers As this change advances, India will become 
quite anothm country nothing moio will bo heard of excitable leligious feelings , priest-craft will no longer bo able 
to work by ignorance , knowledge and power will pass from a dominant caste to the people themselves , the whole 
nation will co-operate with us in reforming institutions, tho possibility of altering whioh could never have been con- 
templated if events had taken any other* oom so , and many causes will oonoui to introduoo a more wholesome state 
of morals, which, of all the changes that con take plaoe, is the one in which the public welfare is most concerned 
“ Thoie has been a time at which each of the other branches of tho public service has particularly commanded 

attention The Commercial, the Political, tho Judioinl, the Revenue Depart- 
Question of education in men ^ lj ^ m turn been the subject of spools! consideration , anddeusne 

SfnSing'ttB interert^only flte P 8 have boan to P ut on a satlBfaofcol T object wiU 

£1,000,000 annually , and be sufficiently attained, if I suooocd in producing a conviction that the time 
secure attachment of Natives j^g ainvod for taking up tho question of publio instruction m the borne bpirit, 
to British Rule. ^th the samo determmaticm to employ whatever means may be requisite 

for accomplishing the object m view. The absence of any sensible proof that increased taxation is attended with 
any proportionate benefit to India, has long been extremely disheartening both to tho natives and to the Europoan 
public officers serving in that country * The entire abolition of tho transit duties, and the establishment of an 
adequate system of public instruction, would furnish this proof, and would excite the warmest gratitude of every 
body who from any cause feels interested in the welfare of India The intei est of a single million sterling, + in 
addition to what is already expended, would bo sufficient to onswei every present purposo as for ao education is 
concerned Even on the narrowest view of national interest, a million could not be hotter invested It would onsure 
the moral and intellectual emancipation of tho people of India, and would render them at once attached to our 
rule and worthy of our alliance ”t 

* A largo proportion of tho tandem the Bengal and Agra Prendenmai is hold tax free , but, although nothing out be more hum 
mn rn hfr ft 10 - 1 * that parsons who benefit by tho protection of the Government should contribute nothing to its support, and throw the 
whole harden on the rest, it is impossible at present to induce tho natives to now the subject m this light Thow invariable answer 
is, that whale it is certain that some will be worse off, they see no reason to suppose that they will themselves bo hotter off if the 
exempted lands are brought under contribution 

f The Parliamentary ty fe**"*** of ten thousand pounds a year stall remains to he aoedusted for to tho Committee of Public 
Instruction, from July 1818 to Kay 1881, with oompound interest up to tho date of payment 
t Trevelyan, On tfte MimoIi o* of ftsPsqpZ* pf Indus pp 187-305, 
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The above-quoted views were written by Sir Charles Trevelyan so long ago as 1838, and it will ha lnteiestmg 
Sir Charles Trevelyan’s fore- 800 how foi his anticipations as to the effect of English education in 
cast of English education how bieaking down Hindu superstition and pnest-craft were justified during the 
ftr realized tliuty yeais that followed For this purpose the testimony of a contemporary 

hnioiian, Mi Iltudus Thomas Pnohai d, is available In his woik on the “ Admonish ation of India, from 1859 to 
1868,” ho devotes a whole Chaptei to the snbjeot of social pi egress m India, and the following passages m a y he 
quoted hom his work — 

“ No ono who liah passed twenty consecutive yeais in India can fail to ha\e ohseived the gieat change which 
Religious and social effect of attended the transfer of the countiy to the direct dominion of the Oi own 
EngliBh education, up to the The yoai oi the rebellion, 1857-56, wan an epoch in the modem history of 
decade ending m 1868. India horn which future wi iters will date tho commencement of an era of 

ietoim And it is ceilain that if tho administration between 1859 and 1869 has been sncccssfal, we ought to be 
abb to tiaue its robulth m a goncnal unpi oi oincnt in tho condition of the people 41 1 * * * * < * * 

“ Among the classes oi tho nativo population which oomo into ooutoct with European civilization, iu coaequence 
Bibo of BrOhmoiam supor- ot 411(11 loc * tml m tho Pi ohidoncy cities and on tho groat linos of ioil- 

seding Hindu piqjudioes and way, the change 1 during tho last ton yonih lias boon voiy maiked Much of 
suporstitions tiro picpidiu.' and ignorant confidence of Onontala in thou own snpoiionfcy, 

winch has always iouuoil sn piomuicut a ioaliuo in then chaiaotei, has yioldod to libeial uloas dovolopod by 
i ilucatirm, runilmiud with commoioial niton om so with European nations Even tiro sti ong holds of Hindu suspez- 
tLiiiou, bo long mtait, have boon unable to withstand tin* pi nqi u*s ol thought nurl tiro new sect of Brahmas is daily 
increasing iu influence, and gathoung coin cits in all the huge cities on I lio Bengal Hide Tho tonot of this new 
her t ato a soit oL compromise hotwooo Hiiidiisiiu and common seiiHo Biahinoisin rntuo nearly appioaches the 
deism of Europe in the eiuhoi pait ul the pi esont ceiiluiy than any ol the systems of philosophy pi omulgatod in 
tho Bast Finding that tho tables of tiro Hindu Mythology (whieh foimod no part ol the Hindu religion as 
mi abated by tho uaihet sagos) woie unable to stand the test. of icasoii, and wore tapidly losing thoir hold upon the 
minds ol tho people, and unwilling at the same tunc to embrace (Jhustiaiiity — winch camo to them leoommended 
indeed hy tho pleaching ol Missionaius, but not by tho piactico ol tho bulk oi the English with whom they came 
in contact, — the tomideis ol thiH school ondeavouied to emincuto a pbilosoplue and religious system grounded on 
those ideas ol natiual lohgicm wlueh commend themselves to the reason and instincts of mankind Tho Biahmos 
are, in loot, duisls, but they inculcate the stm test observance nl the moiitl law As such, it is difficult to poicoivo, 
is sumo wntoiH do, in the piuscnt movement any liulieation of a tendency tow at ds Christianity On tho contrary, it 
would scorn as 1 1 t>Ku sysUmot Htute Education preserving the strictest iicutiality m leligioas cjaostions is produ- 
cing exactly tho iohuIIh wlin h might have luion anticipated A Hindu educated m our schools and colleges finds 
it liupowiblo to holu vc, (nr instance, that the world lusts on tho lawk ol a to i to mo or tlie horns of a hull 
UiuiiHtructud iu the Christian iaith, he is well acquainted with the history of modoin discovery, and more or loss 
piofloieut m natural soienco, having at tho surno time an innate tendency towards metaphysical speculations He 
therefore gladly takes refuge m a system which in its observance ol the moial law satisfies the higher aspua- 
tious td his minil, anil in its speculative tom ts on the cKiHtcnco of a Divine (licatot ami Uuloi of the Umvorse is 
milioient to fill tho void caused by a 1 ejection of tho mythological tables which amused him ns a child Prac- 
tically, lor many years, the lew thoughtful uum among the Hindus liuvo, I believe, abandon od tho superstitions of 
the Pttta w*, but fettered by tho IjokuIh ol caste, and do torod by tlio bad example of Englishmen from omfaraomg 
i religion whoso followers soomod to ignore tho eonnetum Iretwecn precept and pioctioo, ondunablo to find a refuge 
auywhcnu, they were content to live and die in the iaith ol thmr forefather s, bolievnig as much os they could 
buug thou minds not to reject, and leaving the groat riddle to bo solved hcrealtor 

"In intellectual ocquueniontH and liatutul oapauty, tbovaneus oIoshos of natives differ very materially 
Little efffcot of Ohnstanity OhuHtuunty has very little present prospect of suoooss among the Hindus 
in the more advanced pro vm- and Muhammadans of our older Itovineos , but whorovei it has been preached 
° 00 * among the xudor tnbos of tho mtonor, it has generally been received with 

some enthusiasm It is of oourso only natural that tho simple minds of tho barbarous descendants of the 
aborigines who arc to l>o mot with in mountainous tracts in varioas parts of the Continent of Central India, 
aud in one portion of Rajpoot ana, in Bengal Pioper, and in Burmah, should be more easily impressed with the 
truths of Christianity than tho Iliudu wedded to a system of Philosophy and long inured to the slavery of caste, 
ox than the fanatical Muhammadan , to either, a system of religion whoso great principle is that of self-saorxfioe 
is so utterly foreign that we may oease to wonder at the littlo affect as yet produced by the teaching of our 
Missionaries 
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'< Casts prejudices, howevei , aie gradually yielding, natives are beginning to undei stand the value of oo-oper- 
Oaste prejudices gradually ation, and to see that an nksome system which has beBn imposed by general 
yielding consent may by goneial consent be shaken off Quite recently a ref miner, 

whose name desoi vos to bo lecoided, Feeaiee Lall, has by persevenng agitation succeeded m getting up meetings at 
all the laagB cities iu the Upper Provinces, and m inducing a laige and influential sect of Brahmins to discontinue 
the old-established custom of expensive main ages whioh has involved so many families m debt and mm 
• « In many parts of India the natives now have then societies and associations, which meet at stated pm lods 

Native Societies and Asso and discuss questions of social science At these congresses all the foims 
oiations used among om Reives at public meetings aie stnctly observed , the membeis 

aildiBSB the ohanmon, and the pioceedmgs aio duly lecoided and published at the expense of the association undei 
the auspices of the Secietaiy Iu Oudo, the Talookdais 1 Association has a little moie of a political character as 
they not nnfrequently discuss questions having leference to their lights end pnvileges 

“ India is occasionally visited by tiavollois fi om the Continent of Em ope -—Frenchmen, Geimans, Italians— 
Surprise of European tra- w ^° in tho puisuit of business 01 pleasme spend a few months rambling over 
Tellers at the absence of aooial the Continent These observes are always struck most forcibly with what 

intercourse between the Eng- i b bojond a doubt one of the strangest featmes in out position in the country, 

lish and the Natives , the utter nbsonoo of anything like social inter oouise between the races 

Englishmen meet Natives in business, and theie their connexion ceases Aftor being upwards of a centmy in the 
country, we li&vo never penetiated tho bainoz of icsgivo in which the native sholtois himself fiom social mter- 
couisB with the Englishman In Bombay tho attempt at amalgamation has boon ocrasionnlly made, with very 
indifferent success It soems as if thoio was on both sides a deep rooted antipathy to meeting on an equality in 
social position which no efLoits can oveicomc 

“ One leason of this is the oxistenco of habits and customs which piocludu Englishmen and Nativos from oat- 
Absenoe of oommensality 1Tl 8 ancl di inking togethor It is a theoiy, not grounded on a voiy exalted 
between the English and the view oL human life, but it seems as if it wore one of the laws of Nature, and 

Natives precludes real inti one of the demarcations between man and the lower order of animals, that 

mfloy social mtmcoui so among tho foimer should he host developed by the process 

of consuming food in company Two mon dine togethci, awl become Jh lends two dogs oat out of the same dish, 
and the chances ai o that they fight over their food Tho Englishman and tho Oriental cannot amalgamate socially, 
because their habits and piejudicos entail on them tho necessity of taking their meals apnit Community of in- 
terest is a weaker bond than similanty of taste and manner This is a truism, but it is a truism aptly illustrated 
in the conditions of lifo in India, whore the Englishman and the Native, subjects ol one sovereign, originally of 
one iaoe, with common sympathies and unity of interests, may moot one another many times daily, week after 
week, ysai aftor year, in their ordinary avocations, and yet never advance one step towards real intimacy or 
friendship ”* 

These observations do not go to show that tho exportations of Sir Charles Trevelyan had been realized 
withm thirty yeais from tho time when ho wxoto (1838), for the romarks of Mr Pilchard describe tho state of 
things as they were in 1808 In ohionological order, theroforo, come tho views of the Indian Education Com- 
mission of 1882, and tho following passages may he quoted from their Report — 

11 An estimate of the effect which collegiate instruction has had upon tho general education and enlighten- 
ment of the people must in fairness be accompanied by a reference to the 
objects which it sots before itself Tho lofoimcis of 1885, to whom the 
system is due, claimed that only by an education m English, and after Euro- > 
peon methods, could wb hope to raise the moial and mtollootual tone of 
Indian Society and supply the adpmustration with a competent body of 
public servants To what degree, then, have these objects been attained P Our answer is iu the testimony of { 
witnesses before this Co mmissi on, in the thoughtful opinions delivered from time to tune by men whose position ■* 
has given them ample opportunities of jadging, and m the foots obvious to all eyes throughout the country* And 
that answer is conclusive if not that collegiate education has fulfilled all the expectations entertained of it, at 
least that it has not disappointed the hopes of a sober judgment. Many mistakes in the methods employed have 
bBen pointed out and corrected by maturer experience. Much done has had to be undone Not a little yet 
remains for gradual reconsider* bon. So, too, of the recipients of our college education it is by no means pre- 
tended that they ore the very crown and flower of Indian humanity, Many unlovely defects iff character still 
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giro occasion of scorn to those who are nothing if not critical Of superficial learning, and of pi etentions self- 
assertion manifested in a variety of ways, there has no doubt been plenty It would be stxange if it were Dtheiv 
wise For in no country undei any euoumstance has there been equal 01 similar encouragement to the develop- 
ment of each and other faults The suiroundings of the Indian student are not always favomable to the develop- 
ment of a high type of oliaiactoi Neither m the labonr noi in the reoieations of those abont him does he find 
much that sorts with his intellectual pursuits Living in an atmosphere of ignorance his sense of superiority is 
in dangei of becoming conceit Reverence for the ouueut forms of tlie religion of his country seem difficult to 
him, tv turn face to fnco with dogmas which science has evploded, and a disposition to scofE does not beautify his 
nature Noz is it possible, at lonst in Government Colleges, to appeal in a laige and systematic manner to that 
i elisions teaching which has been found to bo tko most universal basis of mot ality Again, his intercourse with 
the ruling race is not wholly without its drawbacks Unwise enthusiasts flatter lnm with hopeB and prophecies 
The advantages he enjoys give him a distorted idea of claims to be uiged upon a Govommont that haB done so 
much tor lam His solL-roliance weakens with encouragement, oz lie is nutated and lebukod by the ohilly 
<ouitehies of English teservo The uatiow ouolo of his lilo, tho absonco of facilities for travel, whorBby his 
sympathies awl evpoiieuro might be enlarged, the stiong temptation to lay aside his BtudiBs so soon as 
employment supplies his moderate necessities , the scanty inducement to fit lnmself for highoi duties, — all 
help to dnoii tho moial and intellectual giowtli and to fostoi those faults against which Ratmsts, good humouied 
or hittei, have ilnoctod ho many shifts All the gioator therefore is the otodil duo to lnm when ha rises above 
the mfluciu*ob by which he is sunounded , and, wlmtover Iuh weaknesses, it inny be safely said that they who best 
know the educated native have the moHt to uige 111 his lavoui It may also be solely said that many of 
the faults charged against tho earlier goueiation of college students are disappearing as an English eda cation 
is less lcgardod in tho light of a laio distinction, Homo of thoso faults were born of the time and the 
enoumstauoQB , somo had loot in a system of instruction now every where becoming moio thorough and more 
scientific 

* Of tho professions to which a student takes on leaving college, tho most favourite ate Government Service 

The professions which the the Law In the latter will gonomlly bo lomid those whoso talents are 

majority of Englzah-eduoetcd bnghtust, and in wliom Holf-i olianoe is most stiong , m tho fotmer, those who, 
Natives adopt from noirowness ot encumstancos oi liom a doubt oi their own poweis, have 

been glad to accejit employment, nomctimos of a voiy humble kind Ah a novoinment Scivant, tho ex-student is 
found everywhere and in all branches of tho Administration , as a clink, us a subordinato Judicial, and Be venue, 
or Pulico Oflieur , as a Piuiossoi in a College, or Teacher in a School ( in vanous capacities in the Department of 
Public, Workfl, tho Forest Uepai tment, tho Tologr&ph, tlio Railway, the Medical Borneo In all ho holds appoint- 
ments involving considerable trust and excicising seal, cuoi gy, activity. And in Homo Provmcos ho has attained 
his pieHont position dcBpito stionucms autagonmm on tho pait ol Ins couiitiymoTi In ought up m the old school, who 
were natai ally uuuoiib to keep in thmr families posts regardod, fxom length of tenure, b & hezeditory possessions 
That tins antagonism was for ho long so ofiioiont resultoci, in a eonsuloiable ineafliire, Irem on unwillingness on the 
part of 0 ml Officers to employ a oIuhh of men with whom they had but slight aequamtanoo, and who were without 
the neeessaty apprenticeship to odieial Mo , such unwillingness w now becoming a thing of tho past Throughout 
the oountiy 0 ml Ofliiois have begun to discover and readily to acknowledge, that m integrity, capacity for woik, 
intelligence, industry, tho stibouiiuate tiaraod in college excels his fellow brought up according to the traditions of 
tho past At the Bar, a profession which in many ways is eminently suited to the bont of tho native mznd, the 
et-studouts of our oollogos have made their way with hououzablo sucoohh Even m tho Presidency towns, though 
pittod against distinguished English lawyois, they cairy off a largo share of tho piactioo, acquitting themselves 
with especial credit in civil cases li their legal aenmon lias, for its very subtlety, sometimes been the robject 
of doubtful compliment, many of thoir nuynber are conspicuous for grasp of subject, and breadth of view Though 
pleading in a foreign tongue, they noi seldom diHplay an eloquence and power of debate wluoh would command 
admiration before any English tribunal. Somo of tho ablest of thorn have attamod to the Bench of the Calcutta 
High Oourt , and last year during the absenco of tho Ghiof Justico, his high post was filled by Mr Justice 
OJiundor Mittra Madras and Bomba/ tell tlio nmo tale, aud though xa tho raoro backward Provinces the uumbei? 
of dutuigoished advocates xe not large, a Muaalman gentleman, ones a student of tho Bonaree College, waB teoent y 
called to fill a vacancy in tho Allahabad High Oonrt. In the District Courts, where of old chicanery and many 
qoeatumablo device e so largely pro vailed, the influence of tho educated native pleader ha* generally sen o a 
healthy kind - And when this xe the oeae It it especially creditable to him. For, away from *he V 9 “ 
whoee disapproval would mean lots of professional oaete, and exposed to influence* and temptations sue ea 
perhaps advocacy m no other oountiy oonfronte, lie hae need of a strong moral rectitude and mush e*n»«w§» 
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of pmpose But with the support of the wholesome pride which the members of his profession feel in e»o 
honourable a oaieer, it every day becomes easier to him to emulate the dignity and self -1 aspect which are so 
pre-eminently oharact ei istio of the English Bar Government seryice and the Law, as we have said, engage the 
attention of the majority of our graduates and undergiaduates A smallei number betake themselves to private 
servi 00 as clerks, assistants, or managers Some engage in trade They are, however, oomp&i atively few in nnmbez 
foi oommeice needs capital, and hereditary aptitude foi business, neither of which is usually possessed in any 
sufficient degiee by those educated in our Colleges Whale, indeed, a commercial caieei is chosen by them, the 
general testimony is of the same purport as that borne to the credit with which they fill other positions in life 
Such testimony coming fiom various quaiteis, and having reference to a variety of occupations, we might easily 
quote at great length 

“It may be enough to cite the opinions of a few gentlemen of high position and vaiied ezpeiience In such 

Favourable opinions of Sir B 110 0116 P erta P s haB a better light to a foremost place than Sn M R 
M R. Westropp, Sir W Wed- Westiopp, who, first as a Puisne Judge of the High Oouit and aftei waids, 
derburn, and Sir Charles Tur- fo i nearly twenty yeais, as Chief Justice of Bombay, had daily opportunity 
ner of gauging the capacity and ohaiaoter of men tioined m the Colleges of the 

Piesidency In leply to an address presented to him last yeat on his retuement from the Bench, his Loidship 
remarked * In tone, in learning, m eveiy thing that was important foi professional men, the Pleadeis of the High 
Couit were pre-eminent, and they were now, whatevei then predecessors in the Sadai Adalat might have heon m 
a by-gone geneiation, a highly honourable body This had been pioved by then own acts , and, what was moie, they 
had proved themselves libeial and gBuerous, as oncumstances which he had had the opportunity of noticing, would 
show It had been a gieat pleasuie to him to see so much of them and to notice their doily conduct foi so many 
years, and tho feeling of satisfaction which he exp 01 lanced was shared by all the Judges The educational insti- 
tutions now in existence in Bombay contributed greatly to the class of men who succeeded in passing the exami- 
nation for the career of High Court Pleadeis and Suboidinato Judges He tiusted the impiovemeut ul education 
might go on It had penetrated to a considerable extent among the Pleadeis m the mofu&sil also , but the 
soldiers of the old garrison were too firmly m possession to be dislodged speedily In the mofussil the old 
practitionei bad a stronghold, but his place was being gradually filled by the alumni of the Elphinstone High 
School and of the University of Bombay That they might go on and piosper was the earnest desue of himself 
and brethren' Of similar tenour was the etidenoe given before the Commission by Sn William Wedderbnru 
In Madras, Chief Justice Sn Charles Turner, whose mauy yeais acquaintance with the Hoi th- Western Pi ovmce& 
has vaiied his expeuenoe, lemarked in his Convocation addiess delivered in 1881, befoiB tho University of 
Madias —'Modem India has proved by examples that aie known to, and honouied by, all m this assembly that 
her sons can qualify themselves to hold their own with the best of Euxopean talent m the Council Chambei, on 
the Bench, at the Bai, and in tho mart The time cannot he far distant when she will produce hei philosophei, 
her moialiat, hei leformoi ’ 

“Of the moiality of our ex-students question has sometimes been made, not so much perhaps because 

Morality of ex-students of justified an accusation, as because it was pr e-sup posed that those 

English Colleges and their irho received no definite leligious ins ti notion must necessarily have but little 
efforts to advance enlighten- reverence for a moral law to whioh were attached no divine sanctions There 
ment is, however, no reason whatever why a scientific education should lower the 

standard of conduct It is true that such an education tends to weaken and destroy primitive beliefs, but morality 
is independent of those beliefs, and a young man’s studies at college are certainly not calculated to weaken his 
appreciation of moral truths Hoi in estimating the effect whioh collegiate education has had upon religious belief 
ought we to foiget the large extent to which students hate joined the Biahmo Samaj and other theistio associa- 
tions of the same chaiaoter, or the constant piominence given in their public writings nnd discussions to the subject 
of a refoimed faith In the xestnoted sense of integrity, the higher level that pievails is certified by tho evidence 
of words It is not merely the Government office* who now feels himself able to place leliance upon the upngbk- , 
ness of his suboidiuate The same is the oase with commercial men, with managers of banks, with Railway 
Companies Dishonest servants are, of course, sometimes found, among highly educated natives of India, as they 
are sometimes found among highly educated natives of England And equally, of course, the most has been made 
of suoh luntancBB to disci edit an education novel in kmd and therefore disliked by mauy If again, under the 
term morality, we include those qualities which tend to the general welfare of a people, then in a larger sense has 
the highly-eduoated native vindicated his oloim to our respect For it is be whose enterprise and enthusiasm 
have dooe much to reuse self-effort in education, and whose munificence boa not seldom made that eflfoit possible 
It is he who has created the native press m its most intelligent form His are the venous societies, literary and 
81 
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scientific, societies for religious and foi social lofoim To Ins activity it is dao that veinacnlar literature is so 
lapidly multiplying its utility Flora his numb pi b.no come men who luvo guided the policy of Native States at 
cutical times, and filled with dignity impoitcnt ofheos undoi the British Government 

11 Still, deeuons ns we are fnlly to actnowledi^e the good effects of collegiate education, wo do not shut oui eyes 
Deficiency of T:.. giinh edn *° Lei * alu dofioioncies ot lesult and certain positive ovils as cubed to various 
eated Natives in loftiness of defects of sjstom "Wo cannot aflnm that in education has been found a 
motives, courtesy and good sufficient cuio for the oompatative absence of lofty motive and of a sense of 
manners, explained public duty which ioi long centimes has been an aduuttod drawback on so 

much that is attinctive in tho ohaiaolei ot Natives of Indii Wo cannot deny that though the standard of 
moiality is liigliei than it was, it is still a moLality based to .1 largo extent upon considerations of a piudent self- 
interest, 1 at hoi than npon any highaL pimuples of action lloial sticugth of puipose nndei ououmstoncea in 
wluoli such stiongtli lias nothing bat itself to loly upon is too often conspicuons 1 m its ahsenoB , and gioat intellec- 
tual attainments aro by no moans always aooompamoil by gioat elevation of oliaiactoi On tho othm hand, 
Lowovoi, it mnst not ho foigotlen, that lmpinvouient in this xnnttei, especially undei the oomlitions imposed by 
tho past lusLuiy of tho ooantiy, must bo tlio nmk ot sovoial geneiations I11 tho minor matt 01 of couitesy and 
good manual s it is also obiootod that thci 0 lias been a distinct ill tu iui ation , ill it 111 then ilesn 0 to oast off the 
lopioach of snbsotvienee, educated natives havo mistaken luilrnosh of bchavimu fin dignified independence This 
ehaigr within certain limits admits ot no dispute Still, it is a losult at which wo cannot gioatly wonder when 
wo take into account the ugly Luiltw and unpluasant symptoms tli.it accompany a pencil of transition Again, 
those who most fully locogmsc tho gouoial lnipiovomunt, asenhu it to iiilliteuu's of which education is but one, and 
by no means the moat pi eminent ono , though to this it may pci Imps ho topltcd that it is education which has 
In might about a state ol mind upon which alone those othei lullucncos could work There is aiinlliot lospeit, ot 
a di ft (i out, anil moio special cliai.ietor, m wluoli colleginto oduealum has u& jet coilainly failed With a fow 
brilliant exceptions, 110 eminent scholars aio to ho found in the long list ot Unmanly Graduates Two reasons, 
howevot, go a great way to account for this foot Ono is to bo fonud in the rlioractor of the academic system in 
its oarlior days That system aimed rather at giving a gouoial eduiatmu than at oucoiuoging spatial knowledge 
The moio iccent lofouns all tend towards tho substitution of a small number of subject* for the mnltifaiions le- 
qmromonls which ovpciioiiee has eonilomnod A second icason is the povoity oi the Indian student To one out 
of Uvo hundi oil, pm haps, it is a matter of liulilEoi once whethei, when ho goes out into tho w 01 111 , lie oan at mice 
oaiu his livelihood With the lest, employ munt in soino sluipo m other is a necessity , awl that employment 
imoly leaves lum leisnio 01 molmation to can y im sin flies of w huh lie has hut eonio to the tin esliold Pnvatc 
liberality has done much lui oducatum in many dueotions But l.ln> endowment oi iese.ni h is not one of these 
directions A life of lcai ued eoHu is almost linknow 11 1 0 the Indian student, lus sneress must be success ol a piaotieal 
character , his ambition wails npon lus daily wants 

« in judging of tho results ulioady attamod, many allowances have tobomodo, aliovo all tho allowanoos of 
tgr-^iaii Qo ll c giato E d onation luno. Evon in the most udvancod Ptovmeo of ludia, collegiate oducation of 
on the wholo beneficial tho present typo is baicly fifty yoius old, 111 some paid* ol tlio country its 

hto nioasuras loss than half that span , in sumo it has not yot begun It must bo romemheioil, too, that that educa- 
tion is ot oxalic growth, 01, rather, that it has been imported apnu the couuliy by an alien power If tho advent ot 
tlio philosopher, tlio moralist, tho rofotmei, of which Hir Ohuilos Turnei is so hopeful, bu still ‘ a far-off adoialle 
dtoain,’ it is but n soboi ostmiato winch dooluros that, dnuotlj 01 mdiroetly, collegiate oducation hen boon bene- 
ficial in a variety of ways to an oxtonsivo poitiou of a vast oinjuro ” 11 

Such being the collective views of tho Indian Hdiuiatiou Uoiumissiou of 1HH2, it is iiitoicflting oh well as mstrao- 
Importanoo of tho Views of tlV0 ’ roinpai© them with tho opinions ol various ommont Indian Statesman 
emmont Indian Btatosinon as such as Hu Uaohaid Temple, a distinguislicd mombor of the Indian Civil 
to tfa^ general offleots of Eng- Service, who, uftov a long ami varied expui lonoo in holding high adiaiuislratiro 
lish Bdnoation positn in vuuaus parts ol India, bouaino Finance Minister ot India, and subse- 

quently Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and finally Govoruor of Bombay, from which important offioe he retired 
and is now a Mombor of tlio House of Commons As to tho effoots of English education ho observes os follows — 
“ Among tbo odnoated Natives, tho first-frmt of tlio now education was an impiovod standard of reotitudo and 
Sir Eiohard Tomplo’o views ^ogrity. Tlio men tliouisolvort saw that this was tho ease, and attributed it 
u to early effoots of English unhesitatingly to oduoational influences Much, happily, was duo to this cause, 
Education much also was assignable to other oausos, each as tho improvement of official 

and professional prospoets for those who had ohorooter os well as ability Tho ohange fta tho bettor was percept- 

• Bsport of the Indian Bdueotaou OemtuMsun (1B88J , pp 300-8M. 
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able with the utmost distinctness m the upper classes of the Native officials, especially in the Judicial Department 
When I had £ist known Calcutta, more than twenty years ago, honesty among these men was, according to com- 
mon repute, the exception, now by the same lepute, dishonesty was the exception and honesty the rule Indeed 
I scarcely then expected to live to see the change foi the bettei in thesB lespects which I now saw 

11 Thai e was, on the whole, an upheaval of the Native mind m Bengal consequent on the spread of secular 

__ , . , . - ,, _ - education, although the influence of OhiiBtian Missions, however gi eat else- 

mo seot Desire of educated wheiB, was not much felt in Calcutta The pimmpal factoi was the Brahmo 
Natives of ruling the Country sect, of which thB adherents gatheied laigely at the capital and weie soatbex- 
while the Europeans were to ed thi oughout the countiy In leligion they followed the pie septs of the 
defend it Bible without acknowledging thB divimty of Ghiist, but they accepted in 

addition many doctimee of the Hindu sacred writings There had been a Hindu Synod named the ‘ Dhw ma Sabha,* 
instituted to counteract these innovations by le colling the thoughts of the faithful to the ancient ways, many 
oigans of opinion also spoke os if the old belief sm vived But it was doubtful whethei any lcsistanoe, passive oi 
active, would long withstand the advance of new opmions The existing tendencies weie rendeiing educated 
Hin dus less submissive in tone and language than foimoily, moie erect in mental and moral statue m the piesBnce 
□f Euiopenns, even jealous of the supenoi posibions held by Europeans m the countiy, not altogether disposed to 
acquiesce m then present status, but lathei inchnod to ciiticise the conduct and policy of the Government and to 
demand mm cased privileges Without going sn fai as to ask foi lopiesentative institutions, they aspired to have 
a gi eater shaie than previously in governing thomsolvos, though thoy had not formed exact ideas as to how that 
share was to be secured They pei haps dosuod in allect to have tho satisfaction of lulmg the conn tty while the 
Euiopeans had the labom of defending it They hod an o vez we emug notion of thou own intellectual ability, 
believing themselves to be in this respect equal to any nation and supenoi to most iaco6 They oheushed the 
notion that wheievei biainwoik might bo absolutely roqun od m India they would use like oil to the suiface of watei 
“This uneasmass and lestlossnoss — all the moio uksome as aiming hom no definable cause, and not being 
Uneasiness and restlessness susceptible of any specific remedy — found vent m the Vernacular Press Of 

of the Native Press. these uttoionoos somo weie oertamly disloyal or even woise, while others 

were meiely captious, peevish, fractious, petulant On the other hand, theie was frank outspoken criticism of men, 
measures or polioy, which was not to be confoundod with disloyalty, and which did good every way, as exercising 
the faculties of the critics and pointing a moial to those cnticizod Theie was also much, which if rightly inter- 
preted, was tantamount to real loyalty suoh as freemen owe to their liege 

“ It was probably the contemplation of thoso faults which induced many observers to deprecate the high or 
Some omtioB deprecated high supenoi education which was being given Somo antics recommended that 

education Government should withdraw from taking part m high education, leaving it 

to pnvate enterprise, and devote to the promotion of primary ednoation all the resources which could be affoided 
by the State So fai from coinciding m that view, however, wo strovo to foster alike both kinds of education, 
higher and lowei We diffused supouor mstiuction by the establishment of additional colleges m the interior of 
the country, at the same time developing tho village schools and adding tens of thousands every month to tho 
number of children undet pi unary instruction The policy was to refrain from supporting any branch of education 
entirely by the State resources, but to induce the people themselves to contribute at least half This propoition 
was maintained for tho whole educational expenditure, and also for the education of each sort, upper or lowei 
“ The real fault in the high ednoation was tho undue and disproportionate attention devoted to literature and 

Undue and disproportionate P hUoso P h 7> “ °o m P aro(1 physical science and the cognate biancies of 
attention to literature and practical instruction This caused the legal, judicial and administrative pio- 
philosophy to the saonfl.ee of fessions to bo overcrowded, while the scientific and practical professions 
soientiflo and practical in- relating to civil and mechanical engineexing, to ohemistiy, botany, agnoultme, 
struction and tho like, wore staivsd and neglected. It was impossible at that time to 

remedy this fault without the oo-opmation of tho Calcutta University But this institution relating to othei 
provinces besides Bengal, and bemg under tho Government of Indio, was not amenable to the Government of 
Bengal Meanwhile the difficulty which very many highly educated men, even graduates of tho University, found 
m obtaining suitable employment, was producing discontent ”* 

In the concluding Chapter of the same work Six Richard Temple has enunciated certain important questions 
Important questions enun- to the effect of the British Rule upon the people of India After 

mated by Sir Baohard Temple dealing with the first question, us, “What is the economic and financial 
ae to the effect of British Rule effect of British rule upon the masses of the people , that is to say, are they 
upon the Indian people. growing poorer or xioher, irrespective of the question whether India as an 

* if m and SvmU of my Tm* to Indio, By Sir Richard Temple, Bart , $ 0 B.X , 0 LB , D 0 L , pp 480-48 
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empire is mm easing 01 decreasing in wealth and prospmty ? n —at some length, ho goes on to say — 

“ The itcotod question stands thns has the English 01 Western education elevated the ohaiaetei of the cnlti- 
Has English Education ele- vated classes of the Natives? Has this elevation been obtained at the cost 

vated Native character? of oiigm&lity in the Natives, and has it lessened the ohanoB of then self- 

development on natuiol and therefore Asiatic lines p Onght the education to be m English or m IhB Indian 
vernaotdais p 

“Now, the English oi Western education has gioatly elevated the chaiactei of thB Natives who have come 
English Education has Wlihm ltq ^fluenoo It has taught them tiutlifulness and honour both moral- 
taught integrity and removed *7 aTld intellectually It has mado thorn legoad with aveision that which 
superstition, and unproved is false nnd dishonest It has imbuod them with a love of abstiaot truth 
morality and intellectual ca- and a dosu o to exeioisethe lea&nn with ToaLless impartiality, to insist upon 

paoity knowing the why and the whoiofoie foi the faith they may he required to 

accept They will no longer tolerate supoi stations oi any ahsiudity whatsoevBi This impiovommt is conspicu- 
ously manifest in thou publics conduct, and m all those roUtiuns of life whioh may he called external in contra- 
distinction to domestic Tt must doubtless aflect huiiefically then homo-lifo also, but togai ding that an European 
has but little moans of judging In one cs&ontul pai t of dnmestio conduct they aie exoiuplaiy, and that com- 
piibos the efloits pnt foilh by tliom to impaittlio now odnonLioii io then* sons The saciihcos they make, and 

the solf-demal tlioy undcigo, few this object, will bairil} bo sai passed in the most advanced, nations How far 

tlio education ot itself has uidowi d them with amiability, with dial itablo will inputs and othei gentle vu taxes, 
may Ira doubtful , lor it will piobubly bo hold that they pnhscsspd these vutues bcfoio They take hopeful views 
of tlio life to eomo aftei ilia death oi this bod,), and lofipoding the etcwn.il destiny of man They foi m positive 

conceptions reqai diug the human soul and ith expansive capacities nuclei othei conditions of oustonce They 

acknowledge their lespciibibility to Qod foi then tlmughth, wmds nnrl duwln Some frw of them have been 

ohaiged with yielding to mtompoi once, a vice which is not coninied to the West, but lias always existed m the 
East also But thin fault has novel boon enough to diliartfmm the repute ol the education and the educated 
As a ml©) the young men are temperate, steady, and capable of 1 mental effort long sustained 

“The education is imparted directly or indiieelly in two ways Tlio pnmaiy way consists of definite lnstruc- 

Ethiosl and scientific in- tlon 111 01 tllc scunico (jf human duty, of tho mieivncefi denvable from 

struation, combined with good Western hjbtory ami Iwiatmo, oi tho mental ti tuning fiom logic and 
example of the British Buie, mathematics, nnd (most important of all) h om daily contact and conversa- 
have important educational foonwlb European IhofesMiiH. The secondary way consists in the contem- 
effeots platoon of tho ovninplo set by the British (Weinmont in India in its wise 

legislation, its dispensation of justice between man and man, its humane admin istaahnn, its scientific and mecha- 
nical achievements, its conscientious aborts lor tho good of the people The educational effect of those things 
upon the population at huge way bo gioator thaum, paihaps, imagined by those who ate engaged m tho thiok 
of affairs 

“The effect of this education, direct and indueet, undoubtedly was, m tho Gist instance, to suppress the 

Moral and spiritual snoot of t ’ ,u,,toI 01 I K ,n * l, *'J‘ < >'i l ‘‘‘I 11 ™ 1 >'«*• '/» < •x'y oft-timoB, indeed, kept 

■BTigi.aii utoraturo bonofloial, then diiiiJh at a fuirl/ hit?li level, absolving a light Htnnilaiil fiat oft-times 
and creates enthusiasm of they descended to the depths of lnoial ami monlal degradation, from such 
humanity slough they have been extricated by education, and now breathe a purer air 

For a time, bowilderod by the superionty of tho now civilization, they sought nothing beyond it Tlioy dammed 
their memories with baio facta , they learnt the noblest prose or poetry by into and repeated it nioihatncally 
But this tendency, militating ngauiHt their originality, opexates less and less fmoibly with every decade, and its 
disappeaianco after one or two generations maybe anticipated They no longer accept a dnctaiiic, socular or 
religious, merely because it m a result of Western civilisation They search foi new standards of thou own, outside 
Europe and its ways Foi that purpose they go far afield, revelling to tho xeniotest periods of Asiatic Philo- 
sophy, and in spuit ciossing the Atlantic to gcope for light in tho New World Tliou antiquarian research is 
frequently (though pothaps not always) condactod afior a wothod cpnto thoir own Despite their Western pre- 
occupations, it is towards their own traditions that thou loving gnao in tuimod Tlioir stndy of Shakespeare, 
Milton, Bacon, Locke, docs not in the least diminish their roverent allegiance to the Asiatic lieroos, poets, saints 
and law-givers of old. Morally, almost spuitually, they approach Christianity, voiging actually towards its very 
borders But though they venerate its efficacy, they decline to profess it as a religion Thoir intei pi station rf 
the poetry in Nature differ* from outs , while learning our notion of * the unseen universe, * they do not adopt it 
nnreeervedly They will study tho writings of philosophers and economists as JJeatham or Malthas, and entamse 
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tbe conclusions theiem sat forth Their ideas regarding the theory of punishment and several branches of civil 
and GLimmal law, diifer essentially from those which we strive to impress upon them by onr legislation They 
frequently oontroveit the economic conclusions which we assert regai ding the material condition of their country 
In such arguments they often apply the established doctrines of political economy to complex statistics m a 
manner wbiob, if not just, is really ongmal The 1 enthusiasm of humanity * is one of the principles which 
Christianity intioduced into tha world, and they have caught some of its sacred &e But, once touched by this 
hallowed sentiment, they have followed its dictates with an earnestness all their own Numberless instances of 
then faisigbted munificence might be cited m illustiation 

“ In former ages tbeie was little of philosophizing in respect to Indian art, but much of real art existed 

In latei times there has been much philosophizing but leiB of actual art 
At ono moment thBie was danger lest the very life of Indian art should be 
stifled by European influence The European mstruotois, however, awoke to the danger in time, and now full 
play is allowed to the fine originality of the Native genius 

“ The Bntish system, in which the Native administrators are now framed, does at first suppress their natural 
Distinguished administra- onginality On the other hand, it may be arguod that somo of the salient 
tois of Native States fcatuies m our system have then prototypes among the Indians — for instance, 

the settlement of tho land under Todai Mall, the Minister of Akbar the Great, is m seveial lespeois a model for 
Bntish airangements The Native States, indeed, copy much that belongs to the British Government, and cuiionsly 
appreciate English official designations for tveiy department, civil or military Tet thoy retain in thou manage- 
ment very much 'which, being then own, must be regarded as original, and which is thought by somo, rightly or 
wrongly, to be better suited to tbe Natives than our own method Of living statesmen among the Natives, Solar 
Jang of Hyderabad, perhaps, lias become Emopennizod in his method of administration But Dmkar Rao of 
Gwalioi, was quite anginal, so 'was Kirpa Ham of Jammu, and more especially Jang Bahadur of Nepal, who 
governed after his own fashion with hardly any tincture of European notions Madhava Rao of Barodo, too, 
though Anglicized to some extent, is quite Asiatic au fond, end, if left to his own resouices entirely, would evince 
striking originality 

“ The Mahiatta Brahmans, again, some of the very ablest among the Oboe* of tbe modern education, keep their 
The Habratta Brahmins pro- minds xivotod upon national models, and would strenuously repudiate the 

fit by English Education notion of their inner thoughts bung transformed by what they have been 

learning They mast perforce admire much of all the moral and mtolleotual novelties to which they havo been 
introduced On tbe other hand, it is to be feared that nothing can shake many of the prepossessions, favourable 
to then own ideas and adverse to ours, which have gained strength from father to son through many centuries 
They will loom much from us, and may even acquire new faculties, for all that, as a race they will retain their 
individuality Their Association, named the 8a tva Jamb Sabho, may be lrypcrontioal, but is certainly original 

“ In authoisbip the educated Natives are prolific even m English, and in the Vernacular tho mass of current 
Native Authors literature is known to few Europeans, save those who, like Gaiom de Tossy, 

make it their special study Native authors have produced some works of 
original merit, but not so many as might havo been expected. 

“ Respecting physical science, they are ob eady apt m verifying its teachings by experiment Whether they 
Progress of physical science will become discoverers cannot be prodioted, for as yot our State Education, 

among Natives though now improving fast, has been quite deficient in all blanches of this 

science, except the medical whore rt has always been excellent Nor can any foiocast be hazarded as to whether 
they will be inventors, for as yet their natural ingenuity has been but little developed by mechanical instruction 
But the constant speotaolo of wondei -working mouhawsm, under British management, must stimulate their 
thoughts 

“ The new religions sects which have arisen or are aiming — tho Biahmos of the oast and noith of India, the 
New religious sects due to similar communities m the west — are essentially original, notwithstanding that 

Engluh Education they owe thou origin to the new education There is a philosophic mysti- 

cism, a transcendentalism, about them whioh, so far from being derived from the Wostem teaching given them, » 
positively opposed to it They gather all they oan from European instructors in Christianity, and then apply the 
instruction after a maimer of then own 

“Taking all these considerations together, we may trust that the English or Western Education will not 
English Education will not the originality of the educated, nor lessen the chance of their self 

impair the originality of the development It would be sad if these men were confined to springs of 

Natives. thought belonging not to themselves but to their masters , in that case them 
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mental growth would be sickly and stunted We can never deaize that they should be intellectually prosti ate 
befoie us m servile imitation But there is no piobability of this happening, on the conti ary, while abandoning 
some things of their own, and adopting others fiom u«a, they aie likely to cheush the essence of nearly all that is 
indigenous Already this development of theirs is moving in what must he called Asiatic lines — as the lines are 
not exactly European— and will probably diveige still moie m an Onental duection Sd far from lessening thia 
chance f 01 them, ouz insti notion has been the mom lector in ptoduoing it The education has furnished them 
mentally with wings , and tlinngli fledgelings as yet, they aie essaying flight, and none can now foiesee how high 
they will soai Without it, no snrh pobsilnlity has boon opened out for them Foi they had lost all powei of 
self-improvement when Butish rule dawned upon thou hon/on Bj season of the invasions fiom without, the 
distui bances Liom within, the dm upturn of ancient systems, the submoigonoo of loainmg by floods of violence, 
they had long lost all moans of iocov tiling tliomsehcs 

“ Female education ofleis the gieatost field now open to benovolout effoit , in no othei lespect socially is theie 
Female education in need of B0 much which needs douur, and which might piactioally be done Doubtless 
benevolent effort some qiont icfiult will oie long he attained, and that will affect mightily the 

oommg genet ctiou It is not likely that the Westcin education will at all extinguish tho niiginality ol mind which 
Indian women often have, notwithstanding the irpussxvo mlliionpcs of contnuos The flashes of ability and the 
hpaiksof chaiactoi which lnvc emanateil fiom f horn — despite disadvantages which to Eiuopean women would 
heein mcrediblo — altoid indications of whnt they may booumc hoieaftoi, wlun thoir iniuds shall be fioci 

“As to wbcthei the supuwii education generally ought to ho m English ot m tlio Indian Vernacular? — 
Indian Vernacular literature it inn> ho haul that while English is, ami must be, tho medium of impaiting 
encouraged much of tho best and highest education — tlio vaiious voi naculai s, 

eighteen 111 number, will piobably enniiimo as at piowut to he the media foi msti noting the mas son The cultiva- 
tion oi the vemneulaih does roiiaiuly sliengtheu originality among the Natives Despite tlitu tlmstfoi Western 
htuatuio, tho educated c lasses in common with the icst of then countrymen, vcnoiate thou own languages, 
whothei classical or spoken As tho old vernauiUi literatiuo is both scanty and obsolete, tho necessity of piovid- 
mg food foi the nnudof tho risiug genoiatioii is evoking, and will yet fmtliut ovoku, the ouginal talont of native 
authors Tho Government has lespomloil to the populai sentiment by pxcmuiting tlio cult mo of tho vernaculars 
to a degree unknown evui among the best nf the piececling Native Governments Indeed, tho successful 
\ lgoui with which this is done by the Bjitibh 111 India, ih a tact piobably unique 111 the lustoiy of conqueiing 
laces. 

“The tlunl question is htaterl tliuB is tlio Western oducatnm anbvorting tho several existing religions, and if 
What effect has English edu- ho, ih Christianity advancing sufliciontly to take thoir plaoo p How foi is the 
cation on existing religions system oi caste shaken '•* 

“The Western odueation how not affected tlio Muhamuuidan faith It lias subverted the Hindu faith, or the 

Ihahmanical laligiou, among tho educated cLohsob of Hindus, but not among 
themashes The educated people on abandoning what may bo toimed tbe 
teligioTi ui medneval ifimluism, do not become inch gums, but rovoit to tho 
pi inutive Hindu iaith, 01 else adopt Mime foi in of Theism OhiistiAnity is 
not advancing sufficiently to take the phveo of tho hoaihon loligitms whonevei 
they rue 1 enounced It is growing, how evoi s absolutely fust, though it still 
corns but a small part of the ground, relatively to the vastness of tho popu- 
lation But tho number of tho Nntivo (JI11 1st ions has mci eased at tho rate of fifty por oont m ovoxy dooade for 
the last tlmty yeain, 01 one geueiatiou, and with tho existing MihSiotuuy agenoies, some coiiHidoiahlo ratio of 
increase will piobably be maintained Whether any decided uqianHion shall oooui, must dopond upon tho ofiorts 
of tho Christian Uli niches It may oeour largely if the Missionary sseal and tho rosourooH of tho Ohuiohos shall 
increase Meanwhile, the n suits, as compared with tho agenoy omployoil, ore quite satibfaotory to all concerned 
Ohi istiamty lias made 110 rapid way among tho oduuitod classes by reason of thou oducatnm Some of them become 
Gin islmiis, some also among tho humbler olasses , the projioition of high-caste and humblo-oasto men among the 
Native Christiana piobably does not differ from tho proportion of tbo name castes in tlio population generally On 
tbo other baud, tho Missions may, if thoir moans bo adequate, offoot doeisivo progress among the aboriginal races 
and othoxs who arc outside caste, numbering in all 27 millions Tho conduct of tho Nativo Christian Communities, 
now reckoning noarly half a million of souls, is good, and worthy of tho faith they profess With judicious guidance 
and moouragement fiom Euiopooais, thoie is ovoxy chaaoo of a Nativo Ghnetiau Church being organised with 
native clergy end doaoooa, sustained by the congregations Such a Cliuiob may have liberty to grow m an Indian 
or Asiatic manner suitable to tho circumstances of the East. 


Christianity has not affected 
Muhammadanism, but tho edu- 
cated olassos of Hindus adopt 
Theism, and Christianity is 
rapidly advancing among the 
masses, but not among tbe 
eduoated classes* 
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“ Respecting caste, it is shaken somewhat among the educated classes, and inroads in vanous directions have 
Caste is Bhakev among edu- leen made mto lts well-gumded pale Many tendencies of the age, too, 
oated classes, but not among militate against its pievalence Nevertheless, it is es jat quite unshaken 
the masses among the masses, and it possesses social as well as leligious fence 

“Th efowth question is m this wise aie the educated Natives likely to become discontented uith then 
Are educated Natives dis- existing status, socially and politically, and to ask fox pi midges which the 
contented P British Government can haidly consent to giant p 

“In the Native States, which compnse statistically one-fifth of oui emphe, and should be estimaterl moially 
Discontent of educated N a- at a higher piopoition, the educated Natives aie not at all likely to become 
tives in British Territories as discontented with then status socially and politically On the oontiaiy they 
distinguished from Native aio theie finding alieady, and will find still moie as time rolls on, a scope 
States and a sphere foi then ambition and their eneigies But m tliB British ten 1- 

tones they aie now feeling this discontent, and may peihaps feel it m an increasing degree It has sprung up 
within twenty years and has giown somewhat duiing the last decade British mlo being wliat it is, thB piesBnce 
of Emopcans m all, 01 almost all, tho important posts is absolutely essential, and must necessarily bar a career 
of the best soit for the educated Natives, who, seemg this, must soonei or latei become dissatisfied This dis- 
adiantage under oni Government is being, and may yet further be, mitigated, but cannot be wholly avoided Not 
does this fact, pet se t piove any superionty on behalf of the Native States over British mle Eoi it is the British 
paramount powei that enables the Native States to be what they are, without the «gis of England, they would 
i elapse into the baibaiiBm wheieby education is stamped out under th a non heel of violence, and one pis are 
closed to all save tho stalwart 

11 Socially the educated Natives probably aie discontented at not being admitted moi a than they are to Entopean 
Discontent of educated Na- BOtnety in India, but they will donbtless secnio this admission, moie and 
tives owing to exclusion from moie, os they become qualified for it On the othei hand, Em op cans havo 
European society m India been m a still atuctei degiee debariod fiom Native society But as tlie 

dominion of caste lecedcs, and as Native ladies become educated, theie may possibly be a social union between 
Euiopoons and Indians such as no pi evions or a has witnessed 

“The educated Natives will ask for much that the Government can concede, such as impio\ed status and 
Demand by educated Na- emoluments in tho public soiviob, besides oppoitumties of influential useful- 
tives for improved status and noss by serving m honorary capacitios for tho WBlfaie of tho oommumty 
emoluments aB g eu ti e mon soive m England The pi ogress, which the Government has 

seemed for tliem in theso duections withiu the last genexation, w an earnest of similai benefits to come It is to 
bo lioped that they will entieat ihe Government to give a moie piactical turn to seveial branches of the higlici 
education, and to impart scientific instruction more largely and efficiently than heretofore, so that they may acquire 
tho knowledge neoossaiy foi carving out new careers 

“ Our object should be to educate the ohaiacter as well ns the intellect, teaching the non-official Natives to feel 
Importance of educating public spirit, and the official Natives to bear lesponsibility Hitherto we have 
non-official Natives to feel sucooedod most m tzoming Natives toiise to high posts in the Judicial Sei vice 
public spirit* Our ambition should be, however, to tram them for the executive posts, 

demanding the sterner qualities on whioh Englishmen justly pride themselves Most of these posts must needs 
continue to be held by Emopcans , it would be dangeious to place such duties m the hands of Nativos Still there 
are many posts of a responsible chaiactoi, whioh Natives might occupy, if only thoy weie endowed with the more 
lobust qualities It should he the aim of the Government to endow them with such qualities, by means of 
education direct and indirect 

“ They will also ask for some privileges which the British Government cannot concede in full, inasmuch as 
Natives will desire represen- thoy will expxesa a desire foi lopiesentativo institutions in the English sense 
tative institutions of tho toim They seldom formulate such lequests very specifically, for 

although they themselves understand the moaning of ‘representation,’ they remember that tho vast majority of 
thou countrymen do not Thoy peihaps would like an Oligarchical Council to be formed from among themselves 
by some State procedure, or else that the powei of eleoting should mt with the educated only, who form but a 
very small minonty of the people, but they have never, probably, thought out such schomee* They certainly 
wish to have the power of the purse, whioh power would dominate the internal administration, while they are 
quite content to leave to the Government the duty of external defence 

“ Now the Government, believing that the elective franchise had a good moral effect upon those who are 
leasonably qualified to exexoise it, has already entrusted, subject to an ultimate control by the State, the 
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mumoipal adminiptiation of the capital oitiea of Calcutta and Bombay to corpoiationa elected by the rate-payers, 

. and has extended, or is likely to extend, the punciple to the laieest mnmoi- 
allowed in municipalities of Pities m the mteiior of the conntiy Foithei, the Government seems 
Indian Capital Cities may be disposed to ontiust some shaie of powei z expecting local and provincial 
extended even for Legislative finances to elected iepiesentativos , but hete it oannot relinquish its control- 
Councils ling authonty The native meniboia of the Legislative Councils ate at 

piesont appointed by the Govornoz-Geneial Possibly they might be elected, if only any constituency foi snch a 
puipose could bo doused, it would indeed be difficult to devise such -At all events, however, the Government could 
not allow them to ha\e anything approaching a majonty 01 equality m tlic Council That souice of powei it must 
retain in its dwu hands 

“Some obh 01 vol s may hold that ll high education tends to political discontent, the Government should piu- 
fflgh education should not Gently lofiain liom impacting it But such a view could not be maintained 
be abandoned owing to politi- in the nineteenth centuiy Smtly it is our bonndon duty to give to the 
cal discontent. Natives the benefit of all that we know ouisolvos It wo admit that there aie 

cases m which plain dictate* of duty must bo followed ami rolunco placed cm Piovidoneo foi the losult, then heie 
is an example of the strongest kind Politically we aie ho soliiic that wo uin allot d to ho generous in imparting 
knowledge, even though, in some rospucts, disaffection wore to spimg up m consequence , but m fact tiuo loyalty 
and oemtontmont m oblici and moi o important respects will thereby be produced 01 confiimed At all events this 
is an occasion foi patting into pnvctico tho maxim, 1 Be just, aiul tear not 919 f 

In nnotlia ot Ins woiks on India the same eminent stall smau, Bn Ilu l mill Temple, makes tho following 
observations in regaid to tho effects of Knghsh education in India — 

The edniated cIohs is diawn from tho several heetuiiis ol society which have bopn alieady mentioned The 
The eduoatod classes m education of tins class is lot the most pait denied lium the national 
India brought up under instruction lutioduced bj the British floveiunient Theio aro, indeed, somo 
British supervision follow educated men, whose nistiuetion has been ohUmed puioly hom indigenous 
various professions sources, independently of aid Item then foiuign 1 uIcls, has boon kept 

strictly witlim tho ancient grooves, has been eondiH toil in rustic cloisteis, monastic establishments, oi tho shade 
oi sacred groves, ami is directed chiefly to lcligums nh|ectH These men, though still numerous, must be 
decreasing giodnally thionghout thccountiy Men of IniHiiiess aw still to be seen, who have boon educated only 
in the old style, and wliuso pi actical talent and acuteness have not been developed by modem instruction Tboy 
aie, however, becoming more and mote rate, and will soon pass away without sueeossoi s of the same type, foi then 
sons are all ulucateil in the now style THuh, tho only educated class that need new he nbseived consists of men 
brought up undei British supervision, for whoso mental and moral condition the British Government is responsible 
’ 'These men follow other professions, besides tho public scivice, Midi as the bar and other legal puismts, pi lvate 
pioolicc in meduino commcico and hanking, Uinl Kngmceiing, ineclmmeal mdustues and the like But many of 
thorn outer tho pubho service in its vanous giailes from the huiublost to the highest, They thus bocomo membeis of 
ono homogeneous profession, which oqnnlu, probably in magnitudes and ceitamly in impel lanoo, all tlio other pro- 
fessions taken toguthoi It is this dominant and leading profession whirh most readily admits of speciho obsei- 
vation, and in which the results of the national education can he host tested 

“That the natuial intelligence of the educated men is sliai period by tigid method, and that their mental 
Intelligence, integrity, and Htuininn are strengthened by discipline, will bo Hiiiely assumed That thou 
loyalty of educated Natives minds aro open to tho t coopt ion of now influences, expanded into a large 
■atiaflaetory on the whole growth, drown towards wider splines, raised into higher i egions of thought, 

and fixed in grooves of stnctw accuracy, may bo reasonably expected, That they aie steadier oflirois, clever ei 
men «t business, aid ei iMlmmwtratorH, better vvoikris and nptei luatnors, from being thus educated, is easily 
conceivable Tlio harder questions i old to to thceftett of tho education on tho conduct of thoso mon, on their 
tiust wot thin crh and integiity, thou loyalty to tho Bntisli Sovereign, their grotilude to tlioir foreign instructor, 
i their attoolimont to Western civih/sation, and their Bcntiments in regaid to tho existing orcloi of things The 
'ianfiwoiH to finch questions, if thoughtfully rendored, will Ik 1 found quite ae R&biHfaotory ne could bo fairly anticipated 
“ in the hist placo, a due aud propei Htandanl of roctitudo among tho Native officials of tho Uppor and Middle 
Beofatude of Native offl oiale W^los Iiah boon obtained Buck mon aro now regarded as gentlemen m tho 
of the Upper and Middle best riuiro of tho term, that is, os men of honour Thou character is not 
Grade* traceable to influences imjmgnod, their rectitude is trusted by public opinion, corruption on tbeu 
of SutfLleh education, p ftr ^ 1§ no |. gogp^otod In this description, as in all general descriptions, thers 

„ * Mm end Mi of my Ttmt m India By Sir Bnohard Temple, Bart , & 0 B 1 , 0 I s , D 0 L , pp 494-004 
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must be reservations and exceptions, but such is the tone pervading those bright parts of the picture Of the 
numerous changes which have ot late years arisen m India, this particular change is among the most note woi thy 
For many authorities, still surviving, can remember the time when such Native officials were not regaided as men 
of honour, when then upnghtness and integrity were constantly impugned, when their conduct was frequently 
distrusted, when imputations of corruption were bruited abroad One cause of the moral improvement, now per- 
ceptible, spiings from the better organization of the public service The men are fay the concession ot adequate 
ealaiiBs, placed in a position superior to temptation They are embodied m regular departments, which have giades 
ascending like tho steps of a ladder, offer scopo for ambition and open out pi ospects of promotion to ho seen 
through tho vista of coming years Thus they are so situated that they shall have everything to gain by fidelity, 
and everything to lose by misconduct Another and a higher cause of the improvement is traoeablB to tho 
influences of Western education, the moral teaching imparted by European culture, the practical ideas of duty 
thereby infused, the vutuous principles thus instilled, the companionship of English instructors and the association 
with them in the daily life at school or college It is to these two mam causes that the Natives themselves attri- 
bute the amelioiation which is happily seen 

“ In the lowei giados Df educated Natives, however, misconduct is still common, and, but too frequent even in 
Misconduct of educated the middle grades Still it will be fonnd to exist almost exactly m proportion 
Natives of lower grade as the advantages, moral and material, allowed to theBo grades fall shoit of 

those beneficiently granted to the upper grades 

“ Togethei with the public service, tho prolession of the law has advanced partpawu This great profession 
Advance and improvement 13 * 01 the port a product of British role, and is divided, as in England, 
of the legal profession among into two branches, like those of Barristers and Solicitors Admission to the 
Natives Native Bar is legnlated by tests and oxominationb, which ensure the profession 

of high qualifications by those who apply for it An almost equal improvement is visible m the Native Barristers 
os in the Native Judges, and a standard of professional etiquette prevails, foxmed on the English model The 
standard was much lower in former days, when advooatos but too often connived at or participated m malpractices 
and oven in frauds Any lomnants of these evils, which may still linger m the profession, will ore long be 
eliminated As now constituted, the Native Bax is fast becoming a power in the country , its independence of 
demeanour, freedom of bpeeoh and sympathy with tho people, are raising it daily m public estimation Its conduct 
tosters the salutary belief, which is settling down in the minds of the Natives, to tho effect that tire British system 
of civil justice constitutes a real palladium of thou lib cities and privileges Its loyalty will be true towards the 
Government which is its iostor-fathor Improvements, similar m kind but much less m degree, are taking place 
m the pi olession of the Law, which branch includes Attorneys, Solicitors, and all other legal practitioners These 
Native practitioners formerly had a very evil repute for stimulating wrongful litigation, promoting fraud and 
poisoning the moral atmosphere around the precincts of the Courts. Of this mischief, much has been removed by 
tho improvements m tho Native Bench and Bar, and by the operation of public opinion , but much, unfortunately, 
remains 

“ As an instance of the mental and moral progress of tho Natives, tho expansion of the Post-Office may be 
BxpanBion of the Post- Office mentioned Tho Government has adopted the principle of all the reforms 
an instance of the mental and which have proved so successful m England By amalgamating under one 
moral progress of the Natives, administration the imperial and local Post-Offices in tho various provinces 
of the empiio, postal facilities have been placed within reach of every large village throughout the country 
Tho increase of lotter-wnting and of postal business has been remarkable Within the lost fifteen years, the 
number of Post-Offices has increased from 2,200 to 5,500, the length of postal lines from 43,000 to 58,000 miles 
The amount of receipts in cash from the public has risen from £401,000 to £060,000 per annum, exclusive of 
official postage , and the number of covers delivered from 59 millions to 131 millions annually A portion of the 
mcroobe in correspondence is due to the Government and its servants, also to the non- Official Europeans , but the 
mass of it is duo to the Natives, under the influences of education 

" The foreign Government m India must be prepared to realize the fact that the hearts of educated Natives 

Importance of the effects of dee P ly atttroi h ? tia WeBtMn edimtum, and that an active proms of 
HT.gv,,!. Bd noation the mental fermentation is setting in These men are from their youth inetract- 

Kataves with reference to the ed m matters concerning the rue, progress, zenith, decline end fall of em- 
Bntaah Buie being a Foreign puee , the relative dimensions, population and ree onrses of the several great 
Government. Powers of the world , the oonsfatatum, legislature and privileges of States 

monarchical, , constitutional, despotic, republican , the territorial arrangements consequent on modem warfare , 
the various nationalities of whioh kingdoms are composed It follows that they will observe onrrent events 
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whethei peaceful or warlike with an appreciative insight, and will speculate on the effect which such events may 
produce on the fortunes of England A competent knowledge of the recent history of their own ooimtty mil 
show them how often the commerce and the foi tunes of India herself havB been affected by events ocomrmg in 
distant regions For example, by the civil ormtost in Amentia, by the wais in the Crimea, China and Turkey An 
extensive Vemaculai Pioso n gi owing up, which offers buof stunmmeb of the political affans and occurrences of 
tho woild The English Piuss in India presents daily, full extracts of all the best news and opinions of the press 
in Engnnd, together with comments smtod to the cm rants of public thought in India, and is read by the English- 
speaking Natives with as much attention as by the English thomsolv os Native ti ail mg firms havo their head- 
quaitcis or thou blanches in tho Unitorl Kingdom 01 uu the Continent nt Europe, and will eie long have them 
even on tho other bide of tho Atlantic Fui thc^o lousuns Ensluiul unibt, whonevez bho ongag oh m affaire of 
world- wide impoTtauco, bo prepared tr> reckon with a mass ol Native opinion instructed to a degree lieiotofoie 
unknown The lights aio various in which Natives icgurl ulteiintLiu-j of peace or wai If in any conjuncture 
it should appeal that, on a fan lonsidtiaLum n** hei own intuiest a»nl linnoui, England ought to hght and jot holds 
back fiovn lighting, then the Native*- would Ik quit he. thru ovu to dinw the gi.mst inJoioncBS If oifcei aiULiinu 
sVHpen.e, Ulu English staudaitl, ovo* to Eastern eyes the ol vntmv in the end, is nnluiled, it ib followed 

by the hopes and pivyei s oL the mijoutv ol tlu Natives Mon* than mice of 1 ito, when the inevitable moment 
seemed i iu.il, utterances ol loyaifv and god-speuil aiose iicim the nigius of Native opinion m all ports of 
the tuuntiy Still, as a mle, the Natives raise ill. ir sente decidedly’ 1m pe.wc, not at any pnoo, but at some 
samiicc, Kithoi than Icn* inclining the inks ul wai, with the untundy ol special taxation in the piosonb and 
the pmb ihihly of the pnhlir hiudunc Tuung augiuoutod in tbu lutuiu Tliuy oatamly an* odvoi&e to an aggressive, 
and lasoi ahh 1 to a p unlit jwdn y 

“ The educated Natives aio also moved by asp not ions lor self-govoinroent, for political power , and ovon ±01 
Aspirations of oduoatod iGinc*suiiUtivo institutions, tin mines iiou ol wlueh does not at present fall 
Natives lor self government witlim the zange ol piaitiual politics Such idem liavo bo an mooted in 
and political power fnimnz time?, bat have never lire n so fully defined, nm so openly declared, as 

they aio at pienent Tho loportn ol I’ailinmoiriaiy debates, concerning India wid tho East pzoxiniatoly or 
remotely, aio sr* timed by the Natives with auviouti inteiosb The 1 utterance * ol English malms in statesmen vindi- 
cating the eliaiuetet, ecmduei, status aucl mti rests, fiscal .mil Imam i.il, ol I be people ol India, aw welcomed by the 
Natives with a “latitude as deeply lull as it is ioLventlj espiessed Tlu name ol anyimimbui of uitliui licmso ol 
I'ailmmuit who hv woid ol deed ospmiM*? tlu* cuiij»c« ot the Natives, soon bei ouien a household word iimvng them 
Although beinvideme i> admitted by them to be a pi nmuunit Leatiue ol ihitish rule, still alter having been 
for so iiMiiv centii' ica the spoi t ol despots, the prey ol romiuciorh ami iibo victims of lovolntnui, they lme an 
ineiutli.'alde loar that the English tuition tiny prove to he not wholly an exception to the zulo ol selfishness and 
hamlun*'.; vvliuh him mi oltcn ptovailed with lomgn and absolute ruins They seem always glad to ho ruassuied 
hy lespimsihlo and influential persons lugnrdmg tlu* kind and good intentions ol Eng land, and such osHuinnco? 
cannot he too nl ten repeated. Thorn hits Ixson nl hvbo a tendency witli some N ttivus to n ly tm sympathy and 
support spec hilly on particular pailies or sections of pax ties mining the politician' ol England Hub Liu* tendency 
is dopiecuUaMiy (he host rirgauh oi Native opinion, on the manliest grounds that tho Natives arc tho very last 
persons who should eiuomago tlu* notion ot India ever becoming a battle*- Ih Ul Jen partj-Htrilo in England, 
and that all pnliUcal parties ought to he urged to oo-opmato luz the object o£ hciioliting then Tuclian iellow- 
anbjeels 

1 Thoughtful Englishmen may rein cm her that sol I -government among the Natives is one of the goals to wlnoh 
Part token hy tho Natives in many ol the admmittirntivo arrangements cd India «ue tending Natives 
local mill government. are appomtod members ol tlu* Legislative f Journal of the* Uoveroni -General 

for all Indio, oi and tlie local legislatures of Madina, llcimluvy and IJengitl They are ircmorary Magistiafces in tho 
ruterim nl thu disturb*, they mozvo as juiymen, as asHCNHoeH to aul tho Judges in minimal tnalH, db inomboiH of 
iirlutjatioii tiihiiTialn and of couoiliation oouzti in civil eauHOS They take* part in the admmisttaLion of tho 
funds raised by the road ocnk and othor local cohbob, m tho manngemiait oi r Uioois, Iio^utalfl, etispensanes and 
other uiMtltutioDH Tlic»y iuniiHh the groat luapinty of the Ooniruismoiinrs in tho MnuioipaUties, wluoli oust m 
tho oupital oitioa, and ai*c seatterecl over the length and hroiulth of the ompno. They thus become tho respon- 
sible trustees, adrmnistmtoiH oi eontmllois of tho Tiitos for levying tho local taios In Oaloutta and Bombay 
ftpooiuUy, and m some othor control places, tlioy onjuy os rate-paywH tho electoral fruncliise for tho electron of 
members ol tho Municipal Corporations Tho system whereby, m so many parts of tho country, village commu- 
nities ere constituted, or village headmen are vested with potty powors m police matters, is the very embod im e n t 
of tho principle of self-governmont m the rural ebsfariote, 
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« Native Asa Delations are formed for the avowed purpose of representing their views, wishes or grievances to the 
Native Associations for repre- authorities Several of these bodies, such as the 8 British Indian Association * 

senting wishes or grievances of Calcutta, the 4 Amjuman * of Lahore, thB ‘ Sarva Janik Sabha ’ of Bombay, 
to the Government can make their voice heard, not only m India, but even as far as England 

Snob societies ore regarded by the Government, as affording the means for legitimately and temperately repre- 
senting or vindicating the opinions of the Natives Their memorials and addresses, though sometimes transgi eas- 
ing the limits of propriety, aie, as a rule, fully seasoned and moderately expressed 

48 Personal kindness and chaiity have always been among the most loveable characteristics of the Natives 
Personal kindneBfl a loveable These sentiments have induced men to support not only their femalo relatives 
characteristic of the Natives and their aged or helpless connexions, which ib well, but also their able- 
bodied and idle male lelatives, which is not well Many a rising man is weighted m his career by listless persons 
who hang about him, mstead of shifting for themselves. This tendency, which has been heretofore excessive, is 
diminished by the influenres of education Virtuous and most commendable sacrifices are often made by Natives, 
who stmt and pinch themselves in ox dor to afford a good education to thou young relations Tho youths thus 
educated genoially recompense then friends for these sacrifices, by evincing a resolute spirit of self-help 

41 The sympathy of Natives, also spiuads beyond the oncle of relations, fnends or dependents It extends to 
Charitable benevolence of the miseiable wheievar met with, to the living community at large, and to 
the Natives the needs of posterity yet unborn The chanty of Natives is, indeed, often 

misdirected, but is generously profuse Every Native, who makes a fortune, immediately gives away a part of it 
to woiks of public usefulness or charity Every city m the empuo is improved, endowed ai beautified, by the 
benevolence oi munificence of individual citizens Li prosperous years the sums, thus nobly dispensed, are enor- 
mous , and even m tho worst years, the souico of this bounty never runs dry In the intend of the country, 
works of public utility, on the roadsides and in many other spots, attest the spmt of philanthropy which prevails 
among wealthy Natives In many provinces the Government wisely publishes a list of the works of publio utility 
constructed by individuals , tlioso publications redound to the credit of those concerned 

44 The Government always delights to honour the Native* who thus devote a portion of their substance to the 
Recognition by Government welfare of their countrymen Patents of Native nobility aie disci muiiately 
of charitable endowments by granted to montoiious persons* Successive Viceroys of India have studied 
Natives the unwritten rulos which govern the constitution of Native nobility, and 

have gianted Native titles judiciously and considerately to persons recommended foi their good deeds by the several 
Local Governments , a moral force of some potonoy is thus exoicised British decorations of the 4 Star of India* 
are bestowed upon Natives , knighthood not unfiequeatly has been granted to thorn, and in rare instances a 
Baronetcy has been conferred the now Order of 1 The Indian Empire ’ has many Native members The effect of 
these measures upon Native sentiments is to encourage loyalty and public spirit 

41 Bound as tho national education may have been in respect of history, literature, practical morality and 
Education m India defective political philosophy, it has been, and still is, def eotive in respect of the 
in respect of physical and physical and natural sciences Yet, scientific study, the value of which is 
natural sciences. now recognized in all countries, has m India a special importance It quali- 

fies the Native youth for professions in which they have hitherto had but little place It diverts from tho older 
professions, namely, the law and the public service, some of the students who would otherwise overcrowd those 
professions [t displays before tho Natives fresh ranges of thought and new modes of thinking It tends to 
corzeot some of the faults which are admitted to exist in the Native mind, while educing and developing many of 
its best qualities and faculties In two of the most immediately important among tlie scientific professions, namely, 
medicine and civil engineering, the Government has done for tho Natives everything that could reasonably be 
expected Hundreds of Native engineers, architects, physicians and surgeons have been, and aro being, sent foith 
into the woild In respect of otliez sciences also, something has been effected, but the greater part oi what is 
needed still lemains to be accomplished The important step which the Universities ul India have recently takon, 
by granting degiees in science will essentially affect the standards and aims of the national education 

“ Reflection upon all these things will lead thoughtful persons to inquire — 8 What are the religious tendencies 
no t shaken °* the Natives ** 1 In the first place, the faith of the Muhammadans does not 
byEnglishBduoation, but edu- seem to have received any shook from Western education and civilization 
oated. Hindus become sceptics. Nor has the Hindu tmth been shaken with the mass of the Hindus, who 
follow the ancestral idolatry with the same simplicity as of yore. The faith is dubious with Hindus who have 
some tincture of education, and who probably regard their national religion with half doubt end half belief, much 
as the Sieeks and Romans regarded the gods of their fathers. But among highly educated Hindus, the faith is 
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cIlnuI m dying With some it has been sliatteiul wall-mah to tlio \eiy base, while fiom the minds &f others it has 
jliea/ly vanished like the Inlair of a vision 

h Many educated Nativoi have lung cast avvn^ the last shiuds of then belief in the mythology, the sacred 

Educated Natives dwcaid Hindu , biu Hut thay flu not Uwme aiahgwn, 

Hindu Mythology without nun, noi atheists, not in i teii.il i its They boliovo an tho ammurtahty of tht 
becoming Atheists 01 M’taii- hmii.ni soul iiitho cs.idiuiue nl .ibit.not punciplos o** nqht and wiong in 
n, i'" BrahmoSj or the duiiu pi nsouce of .1 Hiquuuie lloiug, who istlu woatoi and prasoiver of all 
iliMiris, ’v Ini is .ill nliiUb |ii»t uiiul gooil, to whom all men ore accountable 
<ift(i dc.itli ini deeds done 1x1 this lift Thu a In] it 1 i.ui» dili icseniMint. that mt ideated by Dliistiamty and 
m.mii Li'iiu* c\]HLS r ,l\ dcnvuil limn the Clin ti.m SmpiH is Ouasmn »lb they listen to wnmuns preached ham 
tcrvU m flu “New r lY-l.u»out 15 } snnu* tbc> vvnnld I > # * i.dh d I K i-l , in 'IVnita They call tliomsulvos Btdhmns 01 
AtUu-tliulhuns % mciiihci , ot the But Inn -Httinit/ m oHhi I'mi fhiit>a-&<uurt} t and qmtr locontly tTiey bayo some- 
mu 1 1 idi >| it < d tin* 11 mu rif TluoiiqilnsU Tin* pi t id u! 1 lie* Huihutu act, Inst m Bengal aiul blion m otbei 
[»i dv i'if is iioiu.nl ilu p'.juinuLf'ii t nl the turn in liuln Ki li ill tlbaidai Non, a man of high qualities and 'pits, 

1 ^ ntunig tin Im» t knn, vu nl it 1 * L ntf ti I in lioiiuin I.1I1110 '■I'linbi *, ‘ Tin hi bevels m ilu* One (Jioatrn of nil men and 
ilinigi’ 1 Is in r>««i li i* undi 1 it him! tn h ivo been luciitlv tli.ikid In » ,111 nr inlati.il ilisscnsiuiiE,, lint as piohnbly 
dt itmod (o f vpiiud iuiiliu Its nmin'** iitfiluv loitiu u a mli|i 1 1 ol *>pn< utl leqisliiLum The divine origin of 
untun e isles 1 disiMtdul by it, and oisto 1 11 j. mini nil u 1 > *i», a In * man institution, like tho social grades of 

civili/t d omuiti ns 

- lint, with all 1 1 14. hi 1 lunges, it is mti.bikaldr Hi it educated Mnnlun aio bestowing mmes attention than 

bus nvu ) ( 1 Iiihii lm loved 111 lundcin tunes on (hi uluas, ctluc\ and piimeval 
icliguju vv Inch pii * ulcil in tlu* pit -luslni u pet mil of their ivice&tiy They 
east a u vcusiliil ulin jus 1 1 mi aids the daw 11 ol I lnulu time, when the day- 
spinur id “Uiui'i visited lluu lace, lielmc inistb ai oho to obscure the tint h, 01 
Labli s \vi ic in vented in <11 u tlu* simplicity oi iiatmal roligum 01 orzora grow 
up to mislead tin conscience uid tn sullv I In lulmtivc pen.qi 1 ii.iis nl 1 i"lu. lud wrong The wutingq thus studied 
an* comprehended 111 ilu name of Visin' Inti taiui« , wliu h name It, u now, t«» educated Hindus, Uio haruo sacted 
si gm lie nice thal ‘Hnipluic’ has to l#hiiilii,»ns Thus a 4 a icailt of Wtstun eduuatinu, tl is* later and moie 
idalnualij vvi ilings nT the Hindu puesfhood m di itegaidLil, while the oailiust Jifexatiuo ol JLimiuiRtn is studied 
with tonrwid \ cnei atmn 

Tlii'ie is licijncnt diHcnitsum m India 1 ogni ding flic opeiaiion of tliesr* influences, moml null mental, upon 

Thd unsatisfied condition of H “‘ lo i <,lh 4,1 ll “‘ N,<,us t,u » «'»vcnnu.nt and 

Gcllioutorl Natives hablo to lLnd nation. Fonts have Ihsu ispiessuil lest unsatisfieil ambition, want of &mt- 
vont in diflioyalty oi liatxyo uldi emploum nl,and lubiKol cntiusmg mireseivcdl) the uxiBtiu^ oidoi ol 
newBpapors things, Hluiuld gridnallv imdei mine tho loyalty and gratitmlu which those 

lie Might to fis'l rtueli fcai'K, thong li not fully justified hy the (acts, lia\c beem aroiu>cil by lIitoa symptoms 
deserving attention, ami luvc been aggi avail'd by the conduct of at least a portion ol tho Native V&niaoulai Prow, 
oonsi ling of oewspapciH published m the van mu lauguagei oi tho cmmtiy Ui tho Native nowftpnpors pablishcd 
in tho Kiiglmli Luiguage, as yet few m imiular, home an dinttiigiiiHlu d by loyalty and good sunse as well as by 
onltiiMfcd ability, and .us* eiediUblu pioiluetn ol Liie new eiluisvtion t as, lot uintnuce, tho 1 /tndu Vtdruti of 
(/ftluutLv OthuH arc notable lor a latiiuilo of criticism wluuh, though uxlreme, duos not tiausgr lbs the limit* 

oidmatily < burned loi join iuiIimii ,,f 

Ijater on, m liisciishiug tlu* Hame Hubjeot, lie nuiikeH Liu* lolbiwing olmetvaiions — 

“There ih danger ot discontent In i rig eiu'.eiidereil in (he mmdn ot educated Natisca if adequate &ad 

Dongor of discontent among aoiUhlo employ nietit down not oiler ithdf t»o thorn in rariotiH diraoiions 
educated Natives for wont of Ah all the arls and hcieiuoa which have lielpod to make Kngland what 
suitable employment. nbo is, are offered fox, oven pressed on, tlie aoooptanco uf the Nativosi 

it mast be exp^UnJ that those who do accept these advantage* will bo avumutod by Itopcs and stirred by 
emotions, to which theyweie prcvumHly strangers They will evince an mm casing joaloasy of any monopoly 
of advantage in auy respect being maintained in favour of Kuiopeaus They are already raising a cry, louder 
and louder, tho purport of which is ‘India for the fudianw 9 They discern, or think thoy discern, undue 
liberality m some, sad unwiso parsimony in other branches of the public oxpandxLore, m raferenoe to Native 
interests. 


* fag* m 1880 liy Sir Aichsrd Temple, Bmi n 0 0 S X , O.klfl , D.O h , pp. Ul-48. 
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Government unable to pro- 
vide careers for all educated 
Natives, but there is room for 
piactiool professions, such as 
Civil Engineering, Scientific 
Agriculture, & c 


“ The fulfilment of these ideas is only m part within the power of the Government, being dependent on the 

piogiess of affairs m the country at huge In so fai as its means peimit, 
the Government is bound to attend, indeed, has attended, and is constantly 
attending, to this subject, which is so essential to the mental and mo v al pro- 
gress of the Nativos The most effective means at bho present time consists 

of advancement m the Public Seivice It is towards this that the ambition of 
educated Natives is, too exclusively directed, and legal ding this that com- 
plaints aie too frequently preferred No well-wisher of the Natives considers that the Government has yet 

6 uc oeeded in doing neaiiy all that needs to be done in this cardinal respect Still, eveiy candid obsei vei must 

admit that the stoiy of the measures taken by the Government for gradually improving the pay promotion, privi- 
leges, pensions and official prospects of bho Natives m all grades of its service, foims one of the b lightest pages 
in the annals of Bntish India Natives have been raised to some of the highest spheres in the country, such as 
the Legislative Councils and the High Oouits of Judicature The regulations have been unpro\ed, and the 
facilities enlarged, for their admission to that Covenanted Civil Service, which is mamlv filled by the highest clasp 
of Em op Ban officials m tho country Tho improvement of the emoluments of Native officials must be gradual, and 
the fact of its being so gradual may diminish the sense of its leal magnitude Some of it is duo to thr ntce r sity 
which tho Government felt of remunerating its servants male highly when the money valuo of eierythmg rose, 
and when tho romuneiation of all sorts of private employment increased There lemams much, ho wove*, that is 
attributable to the woll-meaning dosne of the Government to do its duty by the educated Natives The Govern- 
ment is not able to piovide careeis tor all the Natives who become educated There is danger lest tho youths item 
schools and colleges should resort ton exclusively to overstocked professions, such os the Law and Public Service. 
Graduates of a University may be seen applying foi lowly-paid appointments, wandering hom office to office, or 
struggling foi tho practice of a petty piactitioner It were better for that such men should moke ctueois foz 
themselves not only m trade, business, ot private employ, but also in other professions which spring fiom the 
applied sciences Such professions are in India fast expanding m connexion with civil engineering, mechanical 
indnstiieb, medicine, practical chemistry, botany, arboriculture, horticulture, scientific agriculture, geology, art 
principles applied to manufactures, and the like But foi the successful pursuit of ca leers, in sumo of these 
departments, more educational facilities axe needed thou any which as yet exist It is m the gradual supply- 
ing of such needs that the Government can best oo-opeiate with the onteipusB of individuals 01 Tilth the 
collective efforts of the Native community 

11 All tendencies towards good are assisted by tho pnvate Societies, such as the National I n dian Association, 
Good done by benevolent So whioh shew tho Natives that they ore cared for, and thought of, by benevolent 
metres, such as the National people, ladiBS and gentlemen, m England Lasting friendships ore formed in 
1 ndian Association inEngland English circles by Natives who visit England, and these men co mmuni cate to 

then countiymon happy impressions icgszdmg society m the centres of English life It is especially definable 
that Natives should be oncouiaged to finish their education in England, and for snoh au education the ancient 
Universities aitoid tho best and highest opportunities It was for this purpose that the Lrdian Institute has boon 
recently established at Oxford through the kindly solicitude and the unremitting exertions of Professor Monica 
Williams 

“ Ot lato certain symptoms of disloyedty manifested by some limited sections of certain educated classes, have 
English education tends to Cftll5e ^ reflections to be made against the effects of education upon Native 
heartfelt allegiance of the loyalty But that disloyalty was traceable to social and traditional cncum- 
Natives towards the English stances quite apart from educational causes, and was checked, not fostered 
nation or enoouraged, by education There doubtless will be found disloyal individuals 

among the ednonted dosses, as there are among all dassos ul a country snbjooted to foreign rule. Nevertheless, a 
well-fonndod assurance may bo entertained that those Natives who havB learned to think through the medium ot the 
language, and are imbued with tho literature and the philosophy of England, will bear towards the English nation 
that heartfelt allegiance which men may feel without at all relinquishing their own nationality The Natives 
certainly are anxious to be considered loyal. Nothing wounds and irritates more than imputations of disloyalty , 
and nothing gratifies them more than a frank and cordial acknowledgment of their loyally 

“ This now of the mental and moral progress of the Natives shews many gleams of sunshine, as it were, in 
Promising prospect of the the national piospect The peasantry retain the moral robustness for which 
mental an A moral progress of they were famed m troublous times, have new virtues which ore developed 
the Natives m ^ ^ p£ peace and security, and are, at least passively loyal to the 

Bntish Government. Some of the humblest classes are beginning to fed sentiments of independence unknown 1 
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before Tho hading and banking daises, though not always fieo fiom tho charge of grasping usnncrasness me 
full oF enterpu sing energy, and are actively loyal to the political system under which they thrive Though m 
some provinces, the uppci classes aie unavoidably depressed, grieving ovoi tho decay of their temtoiial influence 
and flatting under the lestiaints of a civilized administration, they yet foim in other provinces & wealthy and 
lcttoiod class, whoso mteiiBts are founded absolutely on the stability of British mle The moral effects of the 
national education ate deady peicoptiblo Tlic oducated cla&sos oie happil\ advancing m rectitude and integrity, 
and aic timing foi soli-nnpiovemont Though the field ioi thou omplojmont has not yot been widened so much 
as they may have oxpoctorl, and though tho ousting pioie&swus au 1 hoennung over -crowded, still then status and 
piospcets lia\o boon greatly lnipiovod, and new pi olussiims <uo aiismg m many directions Many of those men 
have dual cod themsohos fiom the eupoistitions by winch tliuir i ice liarl Ijlhjii so long onthiallod, and though then 
religious state is iar hum that which is Lo be desued, still they have nut inclined tow aids infidelity or materialism 
They aie indued moved by political aspirations, bat still £nul thankful fin tho many improvements already effected 
in thou condition, and hopeluL of fatuie benefits Though intelligently alive to the import of passing events 
among the great puwois of tho world, they yet trust m tho might of England to preserve hoi ompuo Though 
tlusro aie occasionally symptoms of discontent and disloyalty hole and there, still theio is evoiy assurance that the 
groat ma|OLity of the mon whose minds aro formed by tho lauguagu, liter atiue, and science ofc England, will remam 
huthfnl to the British Boveioign and nation ”* 

Tliwc is ono moio passage hum Hu* Jticliaid Tomplo’s wmk which may with advantage bo quoted here, 


SirBiohard Tomplo’s views as giving ctpicssron to his news on tho mueli--v excel question of moial 
as to moral mstruotion insti uoUon in ICiiulinh colleges and sellouts IBs opinions oio expressed in the 

iollowuig wouls — 

“Aba vo and beyond all the Rents of instruction, winch have yet. been indicated, ifl Die instruction in ethics, or 
the Acienco ol human duty While tho Native youths ato tanglit human duly, < nmpusmg the lelationR of m an to 
man, they are uecoseanly taught somoth nig of then duty low at il* Unci, although the teachers aio piocludod fiom 
adverting to religion One of the effects uf good touching in histuiy or liteiatuie must be to in oulcato, always 
ineidontally and often directly, much of the general duly ol mau Thus, happily, much is eliectod m this most 
important dixoolion TIlu instruction might, liowovei, be luttei systematised than it now is, sometimes text- 
books mopiesmbod fot it, anil smnutiiuos not , in somo institutions it is «is an obligatory subject, m others it is 
optional Those vnuntipiih m pi notice ml found only in tho Government institutions , the subject is obligatory m the 
Missionary institutions It wore well if the He\oial Universities should see lit to take up the matter in au nmloim 
manner Tlion action determines thu teaching m tho colleges and high schools, tho example oi those supeuor 
institutions is nure to be followed by the uuddlo doss lnhtituUons, and ultimately by tho pnmaiy schools, until a 
system uf national instruction m ethics is ohtiiblishod Tiro Nativos will lorUmly bo tho willing subjects of such 
teaching Many of them, while thankfully acknowledging ufl that has been dime in this direction, do yet lament 
that a more Mystomalit efloit is not made to uufuhl belt no the minds of tho young those eternal pmoiplos of right 
and wrung, which servo as beacons for tho clue conduct of life, and which ought especially to be included w an 
educational system that unavoidably exc Indus religious teaching ”t 

Lt is now impoj taut to quote tho views oi another eminent statesman, Su John Straclioy, who after having 
Sir John Strachoy’s Loo* hold vatious important oDiees m the radian Civil Borneo rose to tho member- 
tnres on India before the Tim- sbipot tho Supreme Gounod ol India and became Lroutenaut-Govomor of 
voraity of Cambridge in 1864, ^ itJ fl p 0l j,i| 1 .\\ ostein Provinces, and again Finance Minister ol Indio, from which 
office he retired and was appointed a member of the Council of thu Seerutary of State for India In 1884, on the 
invitation of the Historical Hoard, he gave a courso oi lootuius on India bolero the University of Cambridge, and 
from that work tho following quotations aro borrowed — 

kl In 1885-80 tho total expenditure of tho State on eilucatum was £ 2, 420,000, of which about £ 1,290,000 was 
Hia Estimate of tho oxpon- cmitnbuted from inipeml, piov&noml, anil municipal funds, aucl tho rost was 
ditursoncduoataonui 1885-86, derived ft om fees, endowments, mid other houicos In every province a oon- 
aud the extent of htoraoy m mdorablo sum is msed by rates on the land for local puipohes, and m almoht 

every nistanoo a hbxm of it if* devoted to odueation Some, but not many, 
of tho towns contribute liberally from municipal rowmrcoH It will bo uudoratood from tho account which 1 have 
given, that although piogross has been made (luting tho ltiht tlnrty yews, a very small prupoiiion of tho population 
of India has received even edomentary instruction Tho infoizuation given by the census of 1881 is incomplete , 
but o mb of about 116,500,000 males, for whom returns are furnish od, only 10,500,000, including those under instruc- 
tion, were recorded as being ablo to read and write, and 106,000,000 os illiterate At tho seme time, out of a 
• Ind%a 4a 1 Wfc By Sir Biotuurd Vcmjpls, Mart , O.O.B.L, 0 LB , D<0 JU, pp 185-37, | t ft , pp 154, 156 
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Number ol highly educated 
Natives extremely small , gra- 
duates bemg below 5,000 du- 
ring 20 years ending with 
1883 


female population of 111,800,000, no less than 111,400,000, were illiterate , only about 400,000 could read and 
writB, or were being instructed 

“ If we turn to highei educational am afraid that the numerical results are not much better The number 

of Natives of India who can bB called highly educated, according to a 
European standard, ib extiemely small I have alieady mentioned that 
in ten yeais only 365 graduates possod the M A Examination m all the 
Indian Universities Sir Henry Marne tells ns that in the twenty yeais 
ending with 1883 not more than 5,000 M A and B A Degrees weio given 
altogether ‘I will assume,’ he says ‘that every mau who has taken a Bachelor of Aits Degiee is sufficiently 
educated to havo valuable ideas on politics , and foi the purpose of including’ all who, m any sense, can he called 
educated men, I will multiply the total by five That gives 25,000 Indian gentlemen of an education and age to 
take an interest, or a part, in politics But the population of all India — of Butish India and oi the dependent 
States — is lathoi ovoz 250, 000, DO D souls Thuq the pioportion of tho educated element to the tost of the popula- 
tion is as 25,000 — which ia piohahly much above the maik — is to 250,0D0,000, which is bolow the tine total 

11 1 have no doubt that Su Hemy Maine was light ui Ins belief th.it 25,000 is much above the actual numbai 
fire Hemy Mama’s estimate ^ n ^ Lttn gentlemen who can bo called educated, and among tho 123,000,000, 
of 25,000 well educated Indi- °* Hindu and Muhammadan women in India, theie oie piubably nuL 500 bo 
an gentlemen is much above whom that teim could pi opoily be appliod Su M E Giant Duff baa esti- 
the actual number mated that in Madias — piDbably, as he says, the most educated and Anglicised 

poit of India — the piopmtion of graduates to tliB population is thnty-oight to a million It will he undoi stood 
that 1 am now spunking of tlio*e only who havo rocoived an English education The number of Biahmans who 
axe moie oi less learned m auucnt Sinskut litoxature is considerable, although theie me not many great scholais , 
but, with iaio exceptions, they have no acquaintance with any bronchos of Western knowlege 

“Tho Natives of India who have loomed enough Engbsli foi ozdiuaiy olenoal work, and for many employ- 
ments in which a knowledge of out language is leqxuied, aio numeious 
They hold almost all the mm or appointments in the Government offices , 
they aio a highly useful, efficient and unassuming class, but they have, os a mle, 
no ptetonsuniL to bo rolled educated men The great majonty oi tho young 
mun at our higher schools and colleges go thoie because it is a ceitam way 
of getting nn m life It is a veiy sucoossiul way, both foi themselves and tlioir cuiployeis, but they aie as a rule 
content with the minimum amount of Engbsh education whidi enablos thorn to peiioim thou wuik A certain 
n umb ci uf them oontmuo thou studios and aie more ambitions They often obtain omploymont m the Executive 
Service, and in some piovuicos thoy supply a large piopoitiun of tlie Native Judges I havo already said 
bow hnjU a diameter those offiems havo coined for thoir attainments and mtegnty Some of thorn have i cooked, 
as ■jadgof. of the High Courts, tho highest judicial zonk which anyono, whether he bo hative or English, can 
attain m India Many prartico at tho Bai with as gioat success as Englishmen, otbpis are pzofessois and 
mostezs in the colleges and schools, oi aro in charge of tho numerous hospitals nud dxspensaiios Out of 1,606 
gioduatos ot the Calcutta University, between 1871 and 18H2, 1,155 azo known *o bare ontoiod tlio Fuliho Soivice, 
or to have bocomo lawyors, oi dootors, or civil engineeis In 1882, out of 971 graduates at Madias, 70C wero 
holding icimmei &1 j ve employment m various pi ofossirms In 1887, m Bengal, among 023 native officers holding 
the pnneipal posts in tho Evcouhvo and Judicial Services, 542 hod oithoi passed tho Entianoe oi Fust Aits 
Examination, or had taken degiccs Tn Madias and Bombay mozo thou 50 per cent of posts ol the same class 
were filled by men with snnilai qualifications In Noithczn India English education has mode loss progress and 
the piopaitiou is smaller 

“ Tho facts that 1 liavo given show how small an impression lias hitherto been mndo on the enormous m&gq of 
Enormous mass of Indian Indian ignorance Among all tho tbmm is to which our dominion rn India is 
lgnor tn.ee is a great danger to exposod, this ignoianoo is tho greatest So long as it continues, no one can 
the British Buie. say what uni oasoiung panic may not spi oad like wildfire tin ough the oounti y, 

ot what in&y bo its consequences. No ono now doubts that tho mutiny of Iho Bengal Army, whatever it may mb- 
sequently have become, bad its real and sole ongni m & panic of tins kind, in tho goneial and honest belief of the 
soldiexs that our Goveznznent mtonded to destroy then caste, which involved everything that was most valuable 
to them in tins world and in tho next It is hardly loss true now than it woe m 1857, that we are liable at all times 

* TheJtoufncf Quean V\ctona — * India,' vol I , p 526 It u shown by tho Eeport of the Public B crape Commission, 1886-87, 
Appendix M, that tho acted number of M A sad B A Degrees given in the twenty yean ending with 1883, was 4,626, or less 
Sir Henry Marne's estimate 
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to such dangcus as this Ignorance is their foundation, and there is no safeguard against them except the increased 
knowledge of the people We most not undervalue, however, the progress that has been made, nor, when we 
remumbei how shoit a time has elapsed since oui own countiy, unrlei fai loos diffuult oucumstanoes, began to 
recognise the necessity of elemental y education, ought we h tstily to blame the Government iu India for not having 
accomplished more Eoui 3 c us before tho Queen’s accession no pul) lie money was gL anted m England for elemen- 
taiy schools In \B8 m > the giants by Parliament anil hom lates haul use n to £1,1100,1100 In the whole of India, 
excepting the Nor tli- Western Provinces, when tho Qovciuiuonl was L out f tried to the Clown, there wsie only some 
2,000 Go\ eminent and aided elemental y schools, with loss than 20I),LNJO >.r lioluis WIlod wo consider that in lb 8 b 
bheis weic more than 70,000 oi these schools, and mare than 2, 501), 000 bcliulau, wo must admit that things aie 
better thuu they were 

“I have spoken of tho contiovarsy of 1835, Minch nuclei Lund Ma^aui v\ \ influence, ended with the decision 

„ - . that Euuhsli litcLatuie and si jouil must be the b'sis of higher education in 

Sufflcwnt encouragement not H _ , u 

yet given to soionoo und mdub- riulla Vo, y Iltt] ° ’ iC ' ,0IlC0 WJ * Un ^ ht m m Bugljjid, and 

tnal arts Native Surgeons still less in Indu, and it was the stnely, not ol English science, but of 
and Nati vo Judges best results English classical htuiatun, that was pi ictically oncouinged An Su Henry 
of English iuoation* Maine lias id Leu pointed out, the strict and sober tests oJ iiutli which modern 

scieru u can alone supply, worn e\.y,tlv tho element that wad w luting in the education oL Oiieutals, and especially 
of Eli nil us Native thought and liteiatuic* as he r>a) s, 1 is claim) atoly liucuu »te , it u supremely and deliberately 
(artless nfc all precision 111 magnitude, uumlioi, ami time 1 l Tlu» Indnii intellect itoud 111 need, beyond everything 
else, oi stricter cnlciia ol tnith It ie(| lined a tiiatnient to h.ndeu and hi ire it, and scientific teaching was 
uvk tly the tmur winch it* mtu unties called ioi 1 Even at the pi cm ut time , Ml hough m diets m this loypect aie 
somewhat hotter tlum they wuio, science holds a very serondaiy plate in tlie Enrlinii LTimci atus, the pingioss of 
liUraiy education has been Ciinsidei able, hut tin sulhi lent eiu miragcjiicut li is In eu given to the *tud) oi science 
and its application to the industrial arid We may hnd .111 ilhistiatum ol the truth of Su Ilciuy Maine’s 
11 marks 111 tho lomaikablo success achieved by Natives ol India wlnre pinie>>iiiiis have a more 01 U^> buuitiho, 

< wfc, and practical ba .is Tins ik especially tin e. si with those who have ueuiiwl llieuin Ives in the study and 
piuetiro of European Bingen* und medicine, and to that of Aiioln-Indian haw, the (liar act ex oi whit h is eminently 
accurate and pmiiio Tlu bc.t results of English education m India an scut 111 f lie Native Buigeons and m the 
Native Judges , tin* worst to iults ore seen m those whrisc education Int* been men ly hie* ary Natives have not 
boon suaesslul ns Hngmoui* At axalc, tkuy (lisliku phy sical esciliuiH that cm be avoidi d A good Hngmoex 
must be hunnelf a master ol mechunical aits, always icady 111 case ol rceed it\ to ui.xki use oi his own hands, and 
this is usually not agreeable to tho educated Native, especially 111 Ceug.il .uul Boutlieiu India 

11 No mu will doubt that it was right to aicimtacrc the study ol the MuMndi language P 01 a Native of India 
Study of English rightly on- *kore m plainly no other key Ly which he tan unlock the stoics ol Western 
eoaragod for Wostorn know* knowledge, and without it lie lanitol hope* to take any piomment part in the 
ledger, butOriontal literature higher branches ol the public adininistiatiun Whether it was nght, apart 
unduly ignored. frolll fcto 

higher chums ol Hcicncc, to assign bo thu oIashiuiI literature ut 
England tho almost exclusive position winch it lurs held in the Indian educational HyHtom, and almost to ignore 
the existence of tho literature ol tho East, w 11 noth er niattux. I think that the views of Wan m Hostings and 
Sir William Jones were nearer tho truth than those ol Lord Macaulay If they could have taken part in the 
disc ussions ol 1835, they would have said that while tho study oi English classical literature would bo most 
valuable to Hindus and Muhammadans, it won not less desirable that they should study the hturatuio of ihoir 
own people and kinsmen A Hindu would often reap rnon advantage from tin JfitJwbhtttala and tlio plays of 
Kalidasa, them from Yara&w Ijubt anil Htmtbi, and Ut/udfa A M uhamiuadan youth would appiocuate tho noblo 
poetry of Arabia more than that of England, the Nluihrufawh would he more profitable to lain tliuu translations 
oi ITumcr , and he would probably learn mure wisdom fmin Omar AAuyyr ?«* than Irom Euxopuon philosophers No 
one will now syrupathrsc with the contempt with which IjomI Macaulay treated tho anuimt litoxatuio of the East. 
Whatever may bo its value, in comparison with oux own, it abounds m woiks which rank among the remarkable 
aciuovomcmtH of human genius ”* 

Su* Jolm Strachoy’fl work on India contains some man* pansrigoM which deserve consider iition in considenng the 
jpurthor passages quoted of English education in India, and they are so important that they are 

torn Sir Jobs Straohey's work cjuotod hero — 
on India, 
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‘(English, education has unfortunately hardly begun to penetrate to the cultivating classes in Bengali and 
English-speaking Bengalis ] ft t 0 lyi t^By have found few champions among their own oountiymen 


support thB zemindars, to the 
detriment of the ryots, and 
misiepresent motives of the 
Government m newspapers 


The sympathies and the support of that section of the English-speaking 
Bengalis, which has been able, or desirous, to make its voice liBaad, have been 
foi the most part enlisted on the side of the zemindars, and to the definment 
of the lyots The time will corns when this will cease to be true — aheady, 
I hope, things aie better than they weio — but hitherto the ryots have had mainly to look to their English ruleis ioi 
the defence of their interests Every measnre of political importance is discussed by the organs of the educated 
classes in Bengal Not long ago tlieio conlrl bo no doubt as to what would he the reception of any measure that 
seemed to thieatBn the interests of the zemmilaas No taxation affecting them could ha im posed without the cry 
being raised that the solomn pledges of the Permanent Settlement were being violated by an unseiupulous 
Government Every meosuie which has had for its object the moi e just distribution of the public burdens has, as a 
rule, met with nothing but opposition We were told that to reduce the salt-tax was folly , let it be moi eased if the 
Government wants moi b money The abolition of customs duties on cotton goods was solely prompted by the desn’e 
to benefit the monuiactuieis of Manchester, and by the base political purpose of gaining votes in Lancashire* 
Educated Bengalis were not to bo deceived by the profession that we desired to give to the people ot India cheapei 
salt and cheapei clothing 

11 Thus, thiough the influence of the Associations and the newspapeis of Bengalis taught in our schools and 
Absence of sympathy among colleges, English education in Bengal has given frequent aid to the perpetna- 
English-speaking Natives of tion of past m]ustioe and to the prevention of reform I am happy to 
Bengal towa rds th eir less in- believe that this is now less true than it was , for I told that thB ryots of 
struoted oonntrym n Bengal tue beginning to find earnest and capable fi lends among their own 

people Still, I feai, theio can he no doubt that, foi a long time to come, it will be only to their English ml era that 
they will be ablo to look foi protection and justice I said m a foimer lecture,* that an unfortunate result of oui 
system of higher education in India has been the want of sympathy which many of the English-speaking Natives, 
especially m Bengal, Bhow towards the pooxei and Ibss instructed classes of their countrymen The shallow and 
impel feet education, which is all that they usually obtain, is derived entirely from English sources They learn 
enough of English habits of thought to enable thorn to imitate us, som shines in things that are good, hut some- 
times m things that it would havo been better to avoid* They leazn almost nothing about their own country, and 
seem frequently to caio littlo foi then own people I neod haidly say that there aie vazy many honouiabJe excep- 
tions to be made to general statements of this kind Somo o£ the most benevolent and most enlightened men that 
1 have known m India have boen educated Natives of Bengal 

14 It is u B 0 i io us mis foi time that chsciodit should so of ton bo thrown on the results of English education by 
Native English newspapers fo°l 1B h talk and disloyal writing of a section of the English-speaking 

of Bengal often disloyal, Bengalis Many of them are gitted with a very remarkable faculty of fluent 
foolish, and shamefully sour speech and wilting 1 have heaxd of no men m any country enamoured of 
nl0118 thoir own veibosity mao extraoi dinary a degiee Although to oar taato, 

then English is often ndiculously magniloquent, few foreigners master so completely the difficulties of our lan- 
guage Their newspapeis, published m English, aie sometimes, so far as their style is concerned, extremely well 
written, but, with honouiable exceptions, they ore disloyal, foolish, and sometimes shamefully scurrilous 

11 There is no piovmco m India without customs which we think must bo lepugnant to all cmlibod men, but 

which aio almost universally lespeoted because they axe believed to have been 
Divinely oidamod, or to have como down from a remote antiquity There is 
haidly a piovmco m which honid and cruel practices would not instantly 
spring mto vigoioas life if oui watchfulness weie lelaxed The prohibition 
of tho burning of widows was, and is still, utteily disappioved by all but it 
small minority of Hindus I do not believe that tho majority even of tho most highly eduoated desses approve it 
I gave you, in a previous lecture, an account ot the wholesale murder of female children, which has gone on for 
centuries, a custom against which no Hindu, however enlightened, raises his voice, and which, with all oui efforts, 
we havo not yet succeeded m eradicating But for us, oven in the provinces where education has made its greatest 
progress, Kak would stall claim her human victims Not many yean ago, in a time of drought, near a railway 
station twenty-five miles from Calcutta, a human head was found before her idol, decked with flowers , and in 
another temple in Bengal a boy was savagely murdered and offered to the goddess t While this book was passing 
through the Press, a ghastly story came from the Central Provinces of the sacrifice of a young man to the local gods, 
* Lecture VII , p 196, + Imperial Gfaieftwr of lefts, Art 4 I n dia,* 
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in obedience to a widely prevalent belief and ancient practice that this is a sure moans of obtaining a plentiful 
harvest Horrois such as these leoeive no general condemnation in India, nor does the detemunation of oar 
Government that they shall be suppressed gam for us any approval even from the educated classes 

“ There are in India many questions ot another ordei which it ib far more difficult to solve, because we cannot 
Child marriages among Hin* deal with them, by tbe stiong hand of the law, I will mention ono only as an 
dua lead to early degraded illushation, the custom of olidil-maiiiagB It would be difficult to imagine 
the ^im anything mDi c? abominable than its frequent eonsoqnencob, by which multi - 
tom, or help Government to tades of guls of ton oi twelve, or less, aro given over to outi&ge, 01 aie 
suppress it doomed to lives of miserable and cl ogi ailed widowhood Some of the most 

hoi) Uiahmons of Bengal make a living by being husbands A child of twelve is i>ivon, as poilmps tlie fortieth or 
fiftieth wile of home old man , sometimoh two bisters ate given to Llie name min, and sometimes to one who has 
not long to live Though it may bo ceitam that ihe gul must, soon be a widow, oven this is considered piofeiablo to 
allowing her to lomoin unnniiued Eu*i) ono lioh be ml uJ tin* wtutchod fate which widowhood m liulia mvolves x 
What could bo iqoio valuable and mLuiusImig than to Ic.un the opinions and ioceivo tho advice ol highly educated 
Natives ol Ludia on buck sub, ucla ab there, and to know tint tli«‘\ wine htuving, by tbo ovamplo of thui own lives, 
tn teach thou loss-tnsii uoU d cimutiyuvn hi abandon tin si* iborima turns v Wkatgioatoi oneouragomout could be 
given to tli oho who desur to sci educatorl Naims oduuUi d to a Liicci Hh.iic in tbe aLlmniibtiation tlian the cor 
tuiuty that they wno uiuoub to lit Ip u . lowaiiU ample i know lud n of tin* * want- - and failings ol the people, and 
to make m bottoi able to ileal with pinbk ru*. Unit now scc i iu loo liaid to • ol\o V You would bo much mistaken if 
you biippubod that 111 n 'Mid In myof tliwu* gioat mu nil qut diovi . tbe Unv eminent lias ovui louuvod advice ox 
Assistance iiom Uio much-talk mq Her bum of tho Bengalis I must class with tin rn a considerable numbei of tho 
AJaraLha Biubmunh ol liomliay, and ol tbe Mnghbh-s peaking Hindus ol Madras You might scaich tho pioroedmgs 
of thou Societies, you might eviuuinr* tbo libs of thou nrwiqiapcih, and tbe icprutc, oi then spcei hob at ikon public 
Meetings, and you would not hud one wind ol i op ro lut ion ol tho atiouous justices which, under the oovei of im- 
memorial custom, m u billowed l.hiouuhout India, ok one word ol a de#*u o to help our tlovcumicmt to suppress them 
46 It ui not difficult loiindi i itanil wliy tlieie iemble i| m stioriH an* avoided Homo of these Native gentlemen 
od Nativos whilst iMcaiiNo llir»v 4 l«ivc a ucii, l>> speaking ol them, himg UiomBolveb into 

asking for political franchise- wdlibimi with tlu* oheiishecl belli ih mid picqiulieoH ol tluu enuuttymon, 
mont,havo no real desire for otlieis, and 1 Imve no doubt tlu* mii|onty, an* bilent bocaase, in iogaidlo 
reform in social and roiigious tliwu* niatteih, tliey are at bean mb n a»ly <*inism at ivo as tliu mass of tho 
usagos. population, uuiL have node me lor rhiuiguh in social ami leligioub uNOges 

which have* come down I ioin a vunei able antiquity It w much baler to talk about ‘ political onlj anohisomeuV 
and it is cany, in tins way, to obtain tlu applause of Huglishiiirn who know nothing ol the tacts and the clifhcul- 
tiofl with which tho true trumdh ol luilian piogiess have to dual, hut wbo have nai imdoubting JUitL that eo-oalled 
populin institutions are good foi all men, uudei all ciroiimsianeis 

« | have now Iwforo mo tin* lupiui of a gu*at ptditieul gathering, tho So-called lueban National Ocmgress, 
■The In dian National Oon- Tliih, wo iuo informed by the import, wab a jiulitioal body met togethoi to 
gross, whilst putting forth poll* represent to out rulurhcmi* pohtieal aspirations,’ and we uiu orjuoHsly told 
tiosl aspirations, oxolndos all ^ i ltt j n( jti,„ig to do with noual questions The ob|oct Aimed at was 

^ 01 ^os^°ofm©noj? 8 ^ the political enfranchisement of the country,' by tho intnidurticm of iopresen- 

eation, who do not represent Uitive institution* I do not propose to refer at uuy length to the declared 
tho people of India. obps'th of those political agitators who have lately boon making themsolvea 

more and inoie pi eminent m India II you look ui then* voluminous Kpoecliow and proomlmgH, yim will not discern 
tho ftmalLobt recognition of the terrible prnldemH ol which I imve given hoimo illustrations, but ytra will find no lack 
of soditiou and hatted of the Uniinb (Jovor nment, tlimly veiled under Frequent and fu bums expressions of dovo- 
tion and loyalty I am fur from believing that the majority of those gentlemen aio really disloyal They are, 
for tho most part, well-meaning men of small education, but with a good knowledge of our language, who have 
learnt to pour forth tho commonplaces of NngUsh politics, and who listen with delight to then own eloquence, 
whieh ihoy half behove bo bo inspired by feelings akin to thoso winch they have rood about in Burke and Macaulay 
They easily obtain a hearing from sentimental philanthropists, and from those Jdnglisluuem who soe nothing good 
In any political institution, ovcopt those ot their own peculiar type, and assume that certain abstract principles 
are always applicable to the Government ot all sorts and oonditions oi mon Many Vnglisbxnen who read these 
luMnguee, honestly boliovo that they are listening to the genuine expression of the just expectations of the greet 
* People of India,' whioh has no eratenoe, but the nomoxistenoe of which, l am afraid, they are not likely to leam< 

a Ifeferw JKsfmesa By W- J, Wflkms, p Ml 
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Men of a vaiy drlferent stamp, who well doseivutlio respoot of their oountiymen and of thou inlors, have not 
f >iy.iTnn of the ^frequently been di awn into apparent and paitial oigieomcmt with these poh- 


Legitimate 
Natives of India to hold im- 
portant public offioea should 
he satisfied 


tiuol agitdtuis, by tlio legitimate feeling that Nativos of India ilo not obtain 
thin pist bhaio in the public adimnibti.ition This is a fooling which has my 
sjinp itliy Thcio ai o politiLal aspuations which loyal Natives may with coni- 
leto piopnoty evpiess, and which it is 1 i£>lit that wo slioahl emleavour to satisfy , hut let as take oaro that wo satisfy 
them wisely I said, in a picvions loc*mo * tli it I should lottun to tlio subject of the admission of tlio Natives ot 
India to tho moie lmpoitant pnbliL olllc cs I showoil tli.it the gieatei pait ol tho civil administration is alzoody in 
then hands that the N ttn o Onil Soivioo p.'iloi nis its dntios, as a whole, with highofheiontj, but at ilie same tune 
I statod iny opinion that much lLiuams to be (lone in thi owing open to Natives posts now i osci veil for Enyhshmen 
“ Bubjeot to ceitain cmdiLions, the tine piniuplos on which wo ought to tieat this question of the wider 

employment of Natives in posts oi mipmtauco was lud down in the Act of 
J\u li.imont pas'Oil m 1870 to wlurli 1 luve ah nacly lufoucsl, but T cannot 
think tli.it it 1 ms Inthoito been piopnly applied That puneiple is tliat 
almost all ofliees 111 India shill beopon to Natives, but to those only 4 of jnoreil 
111c 1 it and ability * In thui use <il Englishmen!, wliethei 111 In dn m at home, 
it ]•» sate to '.ay iliai a p|)om! mentis to offii * s m the liighei blanches oJ the 
public* sc iv no slnll oidmanly be filled by tlio 0 who, m compel iti\o c\«nni- 
naiaons m then bn) bund, are suceisslul 111 sail lying criluiu ldciai) and othn tests, but to think ol applying stub 
a flystom to the Natives o! India is nol.lnnq bss than absunl Not the least impoilanb jiait ol the competitive 
examination of tho young Kiiglishiu m was jus ,ul foi him by lus forolatlnrh, who, <ti wc have b 1 iglit to ashiirnu, 
have tianHinifcted to him not mil) then physical coinage, but. flic powcih ol iiulojieiidenl piilgmeiit, Ibo decision ol 
chaiaetoi, tlio habits ol thought, and genenll> those qualities that me neeessaiy foi the (lovennm nt ol mini and 
tho discharge ol the vai ions duties ol civilised III e, mil which huso given us on 1 einpue Tho stoi k m-ti ade wilh 
which Englishmen stait 111 lilo is nut Unit ol Hengilis, but I must not w»> tin-, of E11 gl is Inn en only, fur it is 
equally ti no ol the noblei laecs ol Indio, although ilieii tame lias not cornu loi compchtnc esainniatirms 

“ Few would gu iuithoi tlun I would go in opening tin public hemee m India to Natives ‘ol ptuvod incut 

mid ability, ’ but it is well to avoid 4 political h^pociisy" *Js tlieic,* Lotd 
Salisbury asked, ( any man who will have Ibo haidiliood to fell me, thut it ik 
within the iiuige ol possibility, that a man 111 India should Ijo appointed 
fiieuleuant-dovemor of a piovime, nr (Jlnef fJommisMoner, nr (Jommandor- 
lii-t/liud ot Ibo Aiiuy, 01 Viceroy, without nuy regiuil whatevei to hit* 
Home will auswoi even tliw question 111 the ail in native Tbrrn will always be piojile uswly In accept 


Appointments should bs 
given to the Nativos ol India of 
approved mout and ability, 
but the same tests oi selection 
which apply to Englishmen 
are not applicable to the Na- 
tives ot India 


Tho greater executive pow- 
ers of Government oaunot bo 
entrusted to Nativos, owing to 
the exigencies of tho British 
dominion 


rate 1 


with com jioMiie an> political lolly , provided that, it invoh cs wnnr la iiimpli of sentiment nvoi sense, mill srmte ap- 
peal anuo nf national humiliation Wbcnwcha) that wi* CMiinoi. alwavs 111 our gnvciimn nt nf India, ignore diHw- 
onrefl ol race, this is only niintbcr way ol Haying that Mm English 111 India, air a handful ol fomgnois governing 


250 iiullimih ol people I base haul that we ai»e not lorei guns in India 111 l.lm house hi wliuli wr ire loroigiierH in 
Paris, mill that the pcstpIcMd our Indian prmmce air olLen as much loreigneis to the pinplo of nuolJuu pmvuiee, 
m wo are ournelveH , Mali, wo are fnicignois, and although l HUpposr that no loieigu ( lovei nnieiil. wns ever accepted 
with Jobs lopugnaneu than thut with which the Jhiimh (Jovern incut m accepted 111 lncli.s, the Jack icmami* that 
theie never was a counti), and never will lie, in which tlio (Juvei nnient ol foi rignois is 1 rally popular It will lie 
tho beginning of the cud ol out umpire when wo lot got this idcmcntary I act, and cntnist the gicatcr executive 
powof h to the hands of Natives, on tlio assumption that they will nlwajb be faithful und thong hiip|K»HorN el our 
Government In this then 1 ih nothing olTcmsivc or dispai aging to tlm Natives ol India It simply incutm that wo 
aie iorcigiUMs, and that, not only 111 mu own liiloieHts, but liccaiihr it is 0111 highonl. dutj fowaids India itself, we 
intend to maintain our dominion Wo cannot fmcHce tin* time in which the cessation ol out rule would not ho 
the signal foi univcinal imiuohy and ruin, and it ih clisu thut the only hope foi India m tlio long contimiancc of ibo 
benovolon l but strong government of Englishmen Lot us give to the Natuun the hugest jkhsiMc sinus) in tho 
adnunintration In some bronchos of thcHcryioe thorn is almost no limit to the share ol public umple>tnout wluoh 
they may piojKTly rooeivo Thu is ospcoially true of tho pulicial scrvieo, for winch Natives Juno hbown them- 
selves ommoutl y qualiAod, and in which the higliot oflUes are equal in importance ami dignity, and emolument, to 
almost any of tho groat offices of the Stato I would grudge them uo such offleos. lint lot thoio bo no hypornsy 
about oar intention to keep 111 tho hands of our own people tlmso executive posts— and tlmro are not very many of 
them— on which and on our political and military power, oar actual hold of tho country dopoud« Our (Jovernovb of 

• Lecture X, pp. 261, 26% 
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Pioviacos, the chief offioozs of our army, our magistrates of distiicts and then principal executive suboi donates, 
ought to he Englishmen, under all on oumstances that we can now fores eo 

“ It is not only in regard to tho employment in India of our own countrymen that we ought navei to forget 

Legitimate claims of English- ^ 010I1C€a °* lftco 15 <pite, os essential to remember them in connection 
men, and the feelings of the the employment of Natives I have, in these lectures, lepeatedly in- 

Muhammadans, in conneotion sis tod on tho lact that thoie is ically no such counti y as India , that such terms, 
with the administration of as ‘People of India* and ‘Nativos of India,* aie meaningless, in the sense in 
Indidi should not be ignored which they aie frequently used, tliaL no counti los and no people m Europe 
diffcai fiom oach otlici so pi ofonndly as countries and pcnplos dilLoi in India, that it would be os reasonable to 
suppose that English, Eiench, Bpaniaids, Oiooks and Gutmans will ultimately become one nation, os to suppose 
such a thing of Bengalis, Sikhs, Maiatlns, Rajputs and Fatkans No good admimstiation or peimanent political 
socuiity is possible unless facts of this kind aie lomonibeiod It ought never to ho foiqotton that you can never 
assume that, because a man is a ‘Native of India,’ ho hi* any nafcui.il claim, diJlexent in kind fiom that of an 
Englishman, to ho employed in tho public sin vice in cwriy p r tit ol India Often, indeed, you may go much further 
1 used no toms oi cvwrgciation when fl s.ud that a Native id Galoutta is incite of a foieignoz to the liaidy xaoes 
on the fiouticis ol Noithom India than an Englishman can Ijc To suppose that tho manlier races of India could 
pvoi bo governed through Ipoblo and olfuinunitc Loioigncis of auotlu t Indian counti y, ho wo vex intellectually acute 
those ioioignois may lie — that Sikhs and Patlians, lor jus Unco, should submit to bo 1 ulod by Bengalis — is to suppose 
an ahfiindity Tho MuhaimnarUu gontlriuiui who iemombus the position which Ins antes tins once held, accepts 
withnatmal regret, hut with no humiliation, tho government ol Englishmen Although he may not love thorn, 
he admits that they must ho inspected But tho thought nJ being sub|cet to tho oulois oi a Bongali fills him 
with indignation and contempt The educated Bengali, although his tcusouh might be voiy diffoient, would fed 
equal disgust at tho thought of having his alFaus odnun is tried by Kiklis and by Pathans To allow Nativos ‘of 
pi ovorl merit and ability * to trvko a lai goi part in tho ailmimslaaliou of thou own couutiy is right andpolitio, 
to affirm that tboy have any similar claims m countries wlioio they <uu foieigneis is foolish 

“[ remember a oouvoi nation which [ onco had with a Native of Northern Indio, a man of great sagacity, 
Natives of Northern India whoso position, wealth, and influence made him one of tho most important 
unwilling to be governed by poiBonugCH in Ihh province* Discussions wero going on respecting the propriety 
Bengali distnot otfloors* of making it easu^r fur Natives of India to ontor tho Oovonantod Civil Ser- 

vice, and on tho suggestion that, with that object, competitive ovammations should bo hold m India as well as in 
England I asked him wliat ho thought about tins pi oposal, and his fust answer , given m a mannor which showed 
that ho took little interest m tho subjoot, was to tho effect that ho Nupposad it was a good ouo 4 1 am afraid,* I said, 
4 that for a longtime to corao thoio would bo no candidates fiom this pait of India, it is only in Bengal that 
young men could bo found who would havo any chance of suocosh m such an examination as that rotpuied The 
result would bo that you would some day have a Bengali as your chief district officer.* 1 shall not forgot the soom 
with which he drew himself up and x op hod to tup, ‘ And does any ono tluuk that wo, tho men of this country, would 
stand that ? Do you suppose that you could govern us with Bengalis p Novel 1 ’ 

14 This book was almost ready for tho press wlnm the nqsirts vouched England of some remarkable speeches 
Speeches of Sir Syed Ahmod by Su Alunad Khan at two great mootings of Muha mma da n s m 

Khan on the political nostrums Noithom India 1 i (dor rod in a pluvious loctuio to Sir Syod Ahmad Khan, 
of the so-oaUod National Con- and to tho woik to which lus life be* boon devoted.* I mention these 
grosses* speeches because they illuutiatc, with groator authority than that of any 

Englishman, tho praolioal importance of the fact cm which i havo repeatedly imnstod, with which I bogan these 
leoturon, and with which I wish to end them, that the most essential of all things to bo learnt about India is that 
India is a continent filled with tho most diveise elomoats Tho Hpooialaun of Sir Syod Ahmad Khan was to 
protest on bolialf of lus Muhammadan fellew-counfciymon against tho notion that thoy — ‘men of the blood of 
those who made not only Arabia but Asia and ISuiopo to tiorublo, who for seven hundred years m India had im- 
perial sway*— could be treated as bolougmg to tho same nation as Bengalis, and to express lus contempt for the 
political nostrums which the so-oallod * National Congresses * propose to apply throughout India. If these were 
adopted, the result, ho sayB, would bo that 4 thoro would be no pait of the country in whioh we should soe at the 
tables of justice aud authority any faces except those of Bengalis J am delighted to see the Bengalis making 
progress, but what would be the result on tho public administration P Do you think that the Bajput and the 
fiery Pathon would remain inpeaoo undor Bengalis.* These are illustrations of the opinions of a man universally 
honoured, who is entitled to speak on behalf of all that u best and most enlightened among the Muhammadans of 

* Leoture VU., pp, WW9 
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Northern India t It is better,* says Machiavelli, * to follow the real truth of things than an imaginary view of them 
Foi many repnhlios and princedoms have been imagined which were never seen or known to exist in leality ’ K 
intelligent people in England would make themselves acquainted with ‘the real truth of things, 1 they would 
appieciate at their true value thB utterances of those agitators who, with some success in this countiy, pose 
as thB lepresentatives of an imaginary Indian Nation, ‘ nevei seen oi known to exist m reality * 

“ I must now bring these lectures to a close I have endeavoured to give to you somB general idea of what 
The Pot PniAnmce the India is, and of thB results whioh she has ob tain ed from the establishment 
greatest blessing to India of our power No reasonable man can donbt tho answer that we must give 

to the question whethei the 200 millions of our Indian sublets have benefited by our Government The first 
great and obvious fact, overshadowing all other facts in significance, is this, that m place of a condition of society 
given up, as it was immediately before our time, to anarchy and to the liability to every conceivable foim of 
violence and oppression, yon have now absolute peace. Let not this unspeakable blessing of the Pat, Bntanmaa be 
forgotten There are not many Europoan countries where protection to life and propeity is so complete Except- 
ing England and hei colonies, and the United States of America, there is baldly a countiy m the woild where 
thme is so little needless interference, on tho part of the Government, with peisonal libeity, or such freedom in the 
public expression of ojnnion in matters of politics and religion Except when sometimes for a moment the fana- 
ticism and intolerance of rival sects of Muhammadans and Hindus burst into violent conflict, and show whab would 
instantly follow if tho stong hand of our Government wero withdrawn, unbroken tranquillity prevails Justice is 
administered undor laws of unequalled excellence and simplicity Thezo is no country possessing a civilised 
administration whore taxation is so light or commeroo is more fiee Mr J S Mill, declared his belief that the 
British Government in India was *not only one of tho purost m intention, hut ono of tho most hBnofioont in aot, 
ever known among mankind 9 I do not doubt that this is still truer now Whether all this makes our Government 
i colly popular is anothoi question 

“ When Lord Lawrence was Viceroy, in 1867, many of the most experienced officers in India were invited to 
Lord Lawrence’s saying as & 170 ^ B3r option whether our Government was more generally popular than 
to prosperity of India under that m the Native Statos As might have boon anticipated, nearly all the 
British Buie. answers were aflhmative, hut I shall only refer to that of Lord Lawrence 

himself His conclusion was given in these words ( Tho masses of the people are inoontestably more prosperous, 
and — sua a Iona nonnt — far mote happy in British territory than they are undoi Native mleis 9 No Englishman 
knew India hotter than Lord Lawrence That tho people had been made more piosperons by our administration 
was, m his opinion, beyond controversy, but when it came to the question of then happiness and of oux popularity, 
well — yes , at any rato they ought to be more happy The proviso is significant, 1 sua st bona nonnt 9 

“ Tho truth is that, m a country in the condition of India, the more actively enlightened our Government be* 
Enlightened Government not comes, the less likely it is to be populai Our Government is highly res- 
Ukely to be popular in India. peoted , the confidence of the people in our justice is unlimited That accom- 
plished travollex, Baron von Hubner, says in his excellent book, ‘ Though tho Bntwh Bmpue, 9 that if proof 
were needed to show how deoply rooted among the peoplo is this trust m English justice, he would quote the foot 
that thioughout India the Native prefers, ml Civil and still more in Criminal Cases, to go before an English Judge 
‘ I think,* ho says, * it would be impossible to render a more flattering testimony to Bxitish rale * The duty was once 
imposod upon me of tiansfomng a number of villages which had long been included in a British district to one of 
the beet-governed of the Native States I shall not forget the loud and universal protests of the people against the 
cruel injustice with which they considered they were being treated Every one who has had experience of similar 
oases tells the same story Nevertheless, I cannot say that our Government is loved , it is too good for that 

“ The sympathies between the people and their English rulezs can hardly be anything but imperfect The 
Imperfect sympathy be- system of oaste and the differences in all our habits make social intimacy 
tween the Natives and their difficult The stones that are sometimes told about the frequent insolence 
English rulers. and biut&lity of Englishmen are falso, but it cannot be domed that the 

ordinary Englishman is too rough and vigorous and straightforward to be a very agreeable person to the majority 
of the Natives of India These, however, are not reasons which seriously effect the popularity of our Government 
I repeat that, because it is good it can hardly be popular 

“ I never heard of a great measure of improvement that was popular in India, even among the desses that 

have received the largest share of education The people are intensely con- 
servative and intensely ignorant, wedded, to an extent difficult for Europeans 
to understand, to every ancient custom, and between their customs and 
religion no line of totmotioa can be drawn. 'We often deceive ourselves in 


Oonservatlsm of the Indian 
population prevents apprecia- 
tion of enlightened improve- 
ments. 
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India Bbould be governed on 
sound piinoiplos of politioal 
prudonoo, regardless of tho 
piegudioes and supei stations 
ol tho people 


login il to the chanoos that aro talcing pLuso We believe that our Wet tern knrmlodqe, oui lailwajs, and onr tele- 
giaphi urnxt he Inoakmg up the whole fabiio of Einduihin, but tlieso things have touched in lonhty only the meroet 
lunge ol the Kin'll anil beliefs of tho population ot India Tho yast masses of tho people loniain in a diltei out world 
hum onts Thoy linte oveiythmg non , and they especially hate almost ovoij thing that wo look upon as piogiosa. 
“lb would thus ho an eiioi to suppose that the Butish Government is admimsteiod m a mnimoi that olto- 

t>olhoi enmnionds itsdl to tho ma]outy ol the Judum population This we 
canunt help Considu at ions nl political piudunce compel us to tolei ate much 
that nc should wish to allei, but, suh|ott to tins condition om duty is plain 
It is to use lliopoviei whioli wc possess lm no otlici piupose than to govern 
India on the pimuplos whuh om supriim knowledge tolls us nio light, 
althongh t hoy m*v\ olten ho unpopulat, anil may oflonil tin pie | ml ices mid *-uprislit 1011 s ol tho peoplo I will quote 
to vim Hu Juntos Stephan’s suiunimni j ol the pmuiplos vvhioli would Ixi ically popnlai m India, and ol those 
ninth wi online, mil with it I may litlv olnsu these lielm i*i — 

“Tlie English in India aie the lrpiesiiil'i lives ol a lulligermit tivilisalmn The jihinso is cpigiaxnatic, hnt 
Sir J umps sto hon 's VIOW ltj 1S st'M’tlj tine The English in India au (lie 1 epi esentativ os ol ponce 
of tlxo politioal situation, ol i mnpi lloil hj lone Tin 2 Iiiliniiiiii.i(l.ms would like tolyiaiusc oven- HinduB 
tho British admuustiation in m pai ti(‘iil.it, ami in '.oneial (o pin|Hiseto iveiy one llu nKeimtire between 
India, quotod t,lu Ivoi.m, (be tubule, and the .woiil The Hindus would like to mle — ovei 

Iliinliii at least - .item ding lo tin pnmiphs ol Hie JJialimaturiil lcligum Tin y would like (o be able to eondeuin 
to sim i'll ml liny evi»> one, who, Imng Inn 11 a Hindu, did not oltseive I heir i il i* • Tlity would like to scu swf/w* 
pi ii I Mini, (n pm ml the lemamagc ol widows who wue nol lm* nl, lo do away villi llio laws winch pi oven! 
a change id irliginii liom pioiliunig mil disnlnllirs, lo piemil a low-cisln man limn iiynig m even testifying 
against a Hialiinaii , ami Midi iiiiin.ul.um, and I [nidus, mil Hiklis vuuld all alike wish lo seltli then old accounts 
and sei 1 wlm is muster Tho bolligcioiit oivilis.il mu ol winch I 1 poke (ousels in tin suppitssmii by Imre ol all 
these pieloihiuns, and in compelling hj lone nil soil, md i omlitnms of nun ill Hi il.ish India tn loin aie each 
other Should ihe Hi ihsli Unv eminent a lain ale Ha, linirliniis, it would *ooii iuin older into eli.ms No country 


in the win hi is more mildly, tiinte ipuel, oi more jniieelul Ilian llniisli India .is it is , but it llu vigour ol tho 
fhivciumenl should nvei lie lel.ivid, il it should lose its es-u nl 1 . 1 I unity oi puipoie, and (all into lriudn either 
weak or mi l«ut hful, ( h ios would < mill 1 again like a Hood " 1 

These (|iiotaliuiis may lie i out iintiil wilh the opinions ol a philosoplin tlmikei ami Indian Statesman, Sir Allied 
Sir lifted LyolVfl views on who, after having Idled many nnpoit nil pulilnal (dines, was lm somo 

tho wfluouoo ol Europe on yiius lm iitiiiaul •Hovel nor ol Ihe Ninth- Western 1’icn lines mid Ondli, iiom 
India and lioi pi ospocts. w hull high ufliui In* letneil not lung ago lo liei nine a meinliei ol the Onunul 

of tin Hcrictuj id Stale lm India The billowing passages aie l,ik ( ii liom Ins Isinin minin', — 

“11 we may diau n Inoml analogy belwi i*ii the social mill polilual dianges woikrd upon l.hc Western world 
. . . _ I iv the lloiiinn ( iiniiiii sf i, ami Hut wliuli is lieiug wnikcd niHin lliogienti 

oonqviCHtfl in Europe and tho roiilnicni ol India by Emdisli dnmmiiui, linn il may not lie insli l.n prolong 
Eng lish Bmpiro m India, and the paiallcJ, and In sperul.de on the pmhahiljlj ol some rimsogneuoeK 
tho religious futuro of tho bjlnwmu, in llu* latter ease, not unlike thnsi* which ensued m tho former 
I K><> P 19 We an* i hanging tin* whole niuiosplicic in wlneb laid nst ii mipcislitimis grow 

nnd flmuish. We may expect tluit these old lm ms id supi rnuturalism will suddenl} I haw and siibsidr without 
an> nutwaisl stroke upmi them, iiiul without long |ireinon duty i.jpmlnins ol mtenial dissolulmn, like icebergs 
tliui. luive at Inst lloulisi into a winners! a, which topple civ ei at the nivisihlr melting id then suluuiiiuie liase 
At tins momi nl Hindusim slill meishndow . llu* land, the intiieiite jungle ol creedH anil wm ships iippcius (hiok 
and Htioiig as eur, yi t one may <onp»i luio that ils iiniU am being ellei iuall) uitiiwny llneei kunl^ mill uihoou- 
nty pinlinigisl what npmi alien and stagnation had piodmiil, but Ihe old onlei Ism now elsinged, giving pliifo to 
iuiw Tho lust slninl rnailu ngiunst Ihe new hj stem ol j«wo mid law hy the win like anil uniiilj idem ruts of tho 
population wue Hum lHIlllu IHfiH Never |H*rliaps in all the limtory ol India hus mote decmmi lighting boen 
cmupieHseil Into twalvo yearn; tlie Mnglish snatteiwl two foiiiuilaldo disciplined nimu*H,tho Hikhaimy ami their own 
■i«|KJjm, ami disoolved two imipimit kmgdomH Unit might luive hardened into inilumnlities they pi*evailed ovei tho 
0 unoonlai*y fanatmiMu of tho Hindu and tho outhnmasiii of llio Miiliaminailiiti , they employed thoHo two fnaoH, 
to sash ooun tot not ami toprons tho othoi , thoy disariuisl liuliu, and closed for tho present its military om W( 
have now esta bl ished roaaoaaldu poisonal soounty and tnm commiiiiusatioim ; wo ate giving to tho Indians lonuiw 
•nd «d "ir LMW1 i tho si Mutdlfl method and tho critical spirit , wo nro ojionjug to tliom tho floed-gatos behind which 

* Mm, By Sir Jehu Httsohey, G C SI , jip 
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Western knowledge is piled m far greater volume than the stieam of Grecian philosophy which the Bornans dib- 
tnhuted over their empire, when they made the source accessible and its outflow easy It is not easy to oonoeive 
any moie interesting subject for histonoal speculation than the probable effect npon India, and consequently upon 
the civilization of all Asia, of the English dominion, for though it would be most presumptuous to attempt any 
kind of piediotion as to tbe natuie or bent of India’s lehgious futui a, yet we may look forward to a wide and 
rapid ti ansfoimation m two or thiee generations, if England’s rule only be as durable as it has every appeaianoe 
of being It seems possible that the old Gods of Hinduism will die in these new elements of intellectual light 
and an, os quickly as a netful of fish lifted up out of the water , that the alteration m the leligious needs of such 
on intellectual people as the Hindus, svhich will have been caused by a change in their cucnmstanoes, will make 
it impossible for thorn to find in thou new woild a place for their ancient deities Then pumitive hums will fade 
and disappear silently, as witohciaft vanish od from Euiope, and as all such delusions become ga a dually extin- 
guished In the movemont itself thei e is nothing new, but m India it pzomisos to go on with speed and intensity 
unprecedented, for she has beon token m tow by Europo, where we a*o now going foiward with steam at high 
pressure, andheioin seems to lie the peculiar interest, perhaps the danger, of the Indian situation At certain 
epochs tho prosjiessive nations of tho world find it necessary to loadjust the intolloctu>il equilibrium, that is to 
say, to establish afresh a ooitain harmony between what they believe and what they know Ono of tho oorlicst 
symptoms that knowledge and belief are Idling oat of balance is perceptible in what has beon oallod the milaise 
rohqteuv, which was soon m the Homan Empiie beloie Christianity cuiod it, and which ono may fancy to ho 
visible in Jnilia alicady Ft mayposbibly he that very ‘spuit ol unrest,’ ^hioh Di W W Hunter has detected 
among Indian Muhammadans, as it is piobably at tho bottom ol tho Muhammadan revived, which Mr W G 
Palyiav? believes to be taking place thi'oughoafc all Islam It seems certainly indicated by numerous sectarian 
advances among tbe Hindus toward* n moie spiritual kind of mol'd, toward mystical interpretations, at least, 
ot substantial polytheism, and tnwaid such an abstiact dogma as that npon which is founded tho profession of the 
Brahmo SomA] In tho north rt is fermenting among various soots, and m tho south it appoaxs in the demand re- 
cently made to Government by educated Hindus for the reform of their roligious endowments, a demand that will 
carry ns and them far it we attempt to comply with it , lor any serious attempt to purify tho abuses of polytheism 
and to establish tho external worship upon a decent and rational system, can haidly fail to let in viows and prin- 
ciples that may disintegiate the vory foundations of the whole ediiice 

“Thus there may he grounds For 1 anticipating that a solid universal peace and tlio impetus given by Europe 

must togother cause such rapid intellectual I'xpuusion that India will now be 
04,1103 6Wlttl y through phases which have occupied long strigos in the li£e- 
TT1 ^ 1t l ^ accelerate Indian 1)11110 of 411 otl101 The Hindu now makos in two days a, jouiney 

progress and inlelleotual ex- that oooupicd a month ten years ago, hooanso tho English Iwve hud down 

panaion; but the cement of their xailways bofuro the Indiana had invented tin* paved road, and his wn - 

aome bmdmg idea neoeasary ^,1 dovolopmont may advance by similar ovorluapmg ol lutermodiate im- 

piovcmrnth. And whoicos hitherto new religious ldoos have constantly spmng np m India, and have as oonaUnt- 
ly withered or boon dissipated far want of proteobon and undistuibed oultaro, any such. ideas tlut may hereafter 
ansa will bo fostoied and may spread unintonuptedly, if they have tho principle ol pomstent growth Some 
great movement u likely to oomo about m India, if only tbe poaoe lasts , but what may bo the complexion of that 
movemont, and whither its gravitation, is a question which tune only can answer Orderly Christian rule has 
given to Islam m India an opportunity foi becoming regenerate, and for reuniting its strength, whioh it owes 
entirely to us We have restored its communications by sea and by bind , we have already felt some of tho con- 
sequences of pulling down the barriers which Banpt Singh and his Siklis sot upon our Earth-western Frontier, 
between the Muhammadans of India and tho vest of Western Asia Muhammadanism may yoi occupy a larger 
space in tho history of Indian rationalism ; but it must make baste, or the country may drift beyond it Some may 
think that Christianity will, a second time in tho world's history, step mto the vacancy croated by a gioat territorial 
empire, and oocnpy the tracts had open, by the upheaval of a whole oontmont to anew intellectual and moral level Hut 
the state of thought in Western Europe hardly encourages oenj eeture that India will receive from that quarter any such 
decisive impulse as that which overturned the decaying paganism of Greece end Borne just at the tW when tbe P«s 
Booume had at last brought local beliefs into jarrag collision one with another, And into contaot with the profound 
spiritualism of Ana. The infl uen ce of Europo on India is e s sen tiall y industrial and eotenMo , England’s business in 
porta oular is to construct there some Arm political system under wlueh all other social relations may be reared and 
directed; but have cornea in the difficulty of founding end keeping steady any such edxfloe without the cement of 
somt binding idea. It is in tbe religions Ufa that Asiatio communities gfaH find the reason of their enateno^ and r.1,6 
repose of it When thc ludlasf. has gamed fc*s intellectual freed**, tbure mpmww to be wlwfc be wjll fo with 
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it, and tlio solution of this pioblem is of incalculable mapoitnnce to om successful management of the empire 
The general tendencies of modern thought aio towards doubt and negation , the sum total of what we call omh- 
retion is to such a sooioty as that in India a dissolving force , it is the pouimg of nBw winos into old alma 
cutting 1 away of anohors instead of linalmg them up, so that in the next emergency there are none to throw out 
Conquest and civilization together must sweep away thB old convictions and prejudices , and unless some great 
enthusiasm rushes m to hll the vacancy thus cieutod, wo may find oui selves called to proside over some soit cif 
spnitir il nitei icgiimn 

<l Hitch tiansitinual pounds ai b apt to be troublo^nmo to Governments Tn India the English difficulty is that 

Unwisdom of demolishing TV,iaitiV01 religious movement may be, wo cannot expect to take peat in 
old-woild fabrics suddenly oi guide it, because wt 1 aie in many ways so far ahead of, or at least, too far 
must bo obviated in India 1 moved iiom s lhumassof the people whom wo havo to manago, that our supe- 

1101 it\ begets want ol sympathy, md m uui clexne to Ic.id them wo Ioho patience and drsoumination On the othei 
hand, Lhcio rs alicady springing up among the Natives of India nu advanced paity, of those who are easily inocu- 
lated with the Voltftiiean spmt, with (imtompt loi mational brliefh, and foi institutions that seomabsuid on the 
hue of them But all mil European ( vpoi linuntH m snci«U suoncc have tunght os tho unwisdom of demolishmg 
nld-wmld labiiea wliuh no out m jnepiteii to n plaic by anything else Caste, for instance, looks rmnecossaLy 
ami bmdeiihome, it is wildly ulmsul liy Europeans,* to whom the Bialimnmc iules ol behaviour seem unme anin g 
and impiaotical , but tlie^o thuius will tumble quite fast enough without out knocking out then key-stones by 
|iimiu(uib li'gihl.iLirm It n» h udly out inteicst to bung them down with a crash We havo ouzsalvos to overcome 
tlu 1 1 at In t hnporlni.il contempt wliuh nn Kiunpran nutui.illy roueuivcs lot societies and habits of thought diHeient 
iii mu those within the ian«p oi his own ouliuniy expemnoe , and also to avoid instilling too much of the destruc- 
tive k| in it into the mind oi Young India miicmheiiug th.it fm English and Natives the paiamonnt object is now to 
ptesei ve sm ini continuity M Pun ro 1 j lhttas in lua 'Gousidu it urns (lemhalcs siu V ensomblo do la Civilization 
CliinoiM 1 ,’ quotes tnmi a bouh,t in which an English Pint extant Missionary deism ibos China as undergoing a succession 
ol moial carthqunkes, find ennui at u bites Kiitnpc on tho total ruin ul * lossil prejudices,’ bigotry, and super elution, 
wliuli these ‘terrible con viiK ions 1 aic causing HteiiuH mid hu meanes, Mi My luo, had observed, purify the an 
But M Lahtte icrnniks that this ih to web nine a state oi violent agitation Hiding in complete anarchy , and that to 
talk ot convulsions as t.liu conditunis oi piogiess has a dangerous icsimbhimo to revolutionary jaigon, though tho 
wntei mny not mi an it IIunnaiicH ilem the earth .is well as the an, and earthquakes 01*0 not very discriini- 
nitui” 111 I Imr operations It. is eciUm, at any late, that moial o«uthi|uakes and cyehmos m the Indian olimate 
will soeidy test the stability ol our mle, h nil wc ate by no lmaus tuneei tied to encourage them M Lafitte, m 
the let tine |iiet mentioned, points out the vague notions oi piogiess and emhzutnm upon which people rely who 
dr sue lo pull down a nudity which they do uot cninpiobend, or whoso teal nirins somotimes no more tlian the 
exploitation oi the East by thu West lie piotents, loi example, against the English latsing a jubilee over the 
ic-Tiiamage of Hindu widows, and lie thinks wo hod no biihiness whatever to make waa cm tho old custom by 
legalising bieuolios ot it It w possible thal M halitte himself may have boon yoigiiig on the ciror of judgmg 
the East by tbo West, find ma> not have rersdlei ted th it m India very many gn In become widows at an age when 
they would still be mi nu European nui seiy Herein good couho for mtei fenmoo, and there are other oases in 
whiolt the actum of our own law couiU, in stereotyping and mioicing, invariably, customs that were nntmally very 
elastic and vaiying, tendcsl to oboek the natural modiiieutionH accoiding to eirciimbtanoufl, the sloughing off of 
deiuytd luimu, so that special logislation became nocossaiy Yet, withal, thoro is something to ho said against 
oui passing any laws to abolish social rules which do nob concern us personally, and winch do not openly violate 
morality , and there is everything it> ho Haul against bumg impatient with pooplo who, belonging to a different soma! 
formation, aio icluetant to give up hastily, tho very principles on which their Huciety has boon moulded Such 
impatience is akin to the injustice with which, ab ban bum olton remarked, wo ate too much aoonstomed to treat 
the past, begetting that wiitlcu iceordb toll oh vary little indeed of what roally wont on, and oan stall loss explain 
how and why people felt and acted a low centimos ago. This is, mdood, tho reason why an opportunity of study* 
mg closely the condition ami progress ol such a country as India is most valuable, booaase wo can there look 
round at things which wo can hardly realise by looking behind ns on them We are turning book, as it were, 
along tbo brood path of history, and by seeing with our own eyes tho scenes we havo often tried to look at through 
old books, blurred with ignorance and prejudice, we got at more clear notions of, and sympathy with, those bygone 

* u Oanto Is tho devil's yoke. > . . Hindu widowhood is Satan's masterpxoeo. • * Jagunnath was invented by donls H Ssa M A 
Ploa tor Indian Hustons,* by Alexander Porbos, 1865 , a pamphlet which u nob only unfair to Satan, hut which betray* a curious 
tmdenoy toward that very sams mpmtitums polythmim (the belief ja a multitude of evil spirit*) which the water is dsnomumg. ' 
t Jte ftattatteea Ohm* per le BMseaA 0- Mylnt, 1868. 
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times, ■when men fiom -whom we aie descended — who were of like passions with om selves, nor mfeiioi in 

yet fiimlj- held beliefs which their posterity rejects with contempt, and conscientiously did deeds which we now 
read of with hoxror and amazement 

“All that the English need do, is to keep the peace and cleat the way Our vocation just now is to mount 
Duty of the English to mount guaid ovbi India during thB transitional pmod, which may he expected to 
gu&id over India during the follow, much as we used to station a company of soldiers to keep order at 
transitional period Jagannith’s festival in the days of the East India Company Jagannath 

himself may be safely left opposed to the using tide of that intellectual advancement which the people must 
ceitainly woik out foi themselves if they only keep pace and hare patience No doubt this negative attitude, 
standing aloof, is an impoiteit ami not altogilhei well-seouied position, for a political system founded mainly npon 
cousiduations of matejial intoiostb and well-being has been declared by high philosophic anthmity to bB unstable 
We liavo not jet sailed out of the region of lBligiouB storms in India, and though spiritual enthusiasm may be 
giadnally subbiding in ieivour, yot it may also tend to combine and oigaruse its for bob, as polytheism melts down 
and coiicontiatps Against suoli impulses, among men who will still diB for a rule of faith, as our f or Blathers did so 
often, material cunsnloi atrons must occasionally avail little But there is, at any rate, one gospel which the English 
can pi each and practise m India, the gospel of high political morality, which, because it is a comploto novelty 
and new light among Asiatic rulers, should lor that reason bo the characteristic note of our administration, and 
to maintain it we may risk much misunderstanding of motive We must even enduie temporary Iobs of that 
reputation for high-handed conBistcuoy, whatever it may be worth, which is to be maintained by upholding a 
hi undei onco committed, and by stooping to the untrained public opinion which would applaud it We cannot 
unioi take in any way the spintaal duootion of Hindus , but noithei are wb prepared to take lessons from them 
upon q net lions of public moiahty A ceitaiu hue oi conduct may be congenial to the notions of Native Fnncos or 
people, hut oui Qoveruois and chief 1 alert go to India, not to be taught, but to teach, the iutios of rulership, 
and to instruct the consciences of half- barbarous communities 

1 Finally, wo ma) hope, that all reflecting and far-sighted Natives of that class which we are rapidly training 

, up in laige towns to political knowledge and social freedom, will perceive 

Educated Nalivos should ° r * , ,, , f _ x _ 

realize that quarrel* with the Kuglana s inline function in India is at present this, to snpeuntend the 

English G-oyeinment upon tianquil elevation of the whole moral and intellectual standard Those who 

administrative details are ruin. are xateiested in suoh a ohange in the ethics of then country, in broadening the 

oubly premature realms of the known and the tiuo, must see, how luinously premature it is to 

quarrel with tlio English Government upon details of administration, or even upon what are called constitutional 
questions Tho poculiai on sib and con junctor 0 of Indian affairs at the end of the last century hi ought out one 
supremely strong Government by the same pressure of circumstances which has struck out the type of all empires, 
A modem empire moans tho maintenance of order by the undisputed predominance of one all-powerful member 
of a federation, and whore representative assemblies, in the English sense of the term, aie impossible, it is the 
host machine for collecting public opinion over a wide area among dissooiatBd communities It is the most efficient 
instrument of comprckan&rvo lelorms in law and Government, and the most powerful engine whereby one con- 
fessedly Rupeiior race oan oontiul and lead otliei laces left without nationality or a working social organization 
It breaks up tho antipathies, narrowness, and exclusive antagonism which always check the growth of earlier 
civilizations, and wluoh have hitherto lam like lusty fotteis on India If ever the imperial system was necessary 
and fitted to a time and country, it is to India as we now see it ” * 

To those extracts may bo added tire views of Sir Monior Williams, the distinguished Professor of Sansbit 
Sir Monxer Williams 1 views at University of Oxford, who from his position and previous studies, had 
ots ^Government education in special advantages for forming an intelligent judgment on ths subject of 

English education in India duung his next to this oountiy not many years 

ago ITis general impressions are thus expressed 

a if mv ■tfholo ednoationnl responsibility is hounded by the instruction of the upper (desses of the people in 
Educational responsibility of European knowledge, we may, perhaps, take credit to ourselves for a fairly 
the English in India. respectable fulfilment of our obligations But if our mission he to educate as 

well as instruct, to draw out as well as put m, to form the mind as well as inform, it, to teach our pupils how to 
hsoomo then future self-tow**!, to develop symmetrically their physical as well as mental, moial, and leligious 
faoultaios, thou I fear we have left undone much that we ought to have done, and acquitted ourselves imperfectly 
ef the duties out poaiiicn fn jbxcba imposes upon us Let me first glanoe at our so-called higher education 
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“ [n travelling India fiom North tn Sonili, fiom East to "Writ, I visited many High Schools, examined many 
Unsatisfactory geneial le- dasse *> conveihod with manj young Indians imdsa ednoation at oui Colleges, 
sniiw of ’hi gher TanglmTi ednoa- nnd iv as hi on glit into contaot with a Jmgo number who had passed the 
tion Umveisity mutn dilation examination, as -well ns with a low who had taken 

thou dogi oos, and earned distinction ioi Ini'll piohcicncy J cntainly met some i tally well-educated men like 

Boo Biliadui Oopal Hj.ii Deshmnkh, lately appointed a pint |inIi*o — who, by then charoctoi and acquirements, 
woio fitted to fill any olhco or shine in any soriety Hut m plain truth, E was not always favouinbly impiessod 
with the giiitial icsults ot out lnghei cilm dhonal elicits I c ante jciosh a few woll-intoimed men, many half- 
mLoimodi mm, and a great many ill-mLoi me it anil iLl-lm ihimI men — men, I mean, w itlmut trao strength ot 
chu.mtoi a ml with lll-hakincod minds Until mm mi) hue u id a groat ileal, but if flioy think at all, think 
looaoly hinny are gi eat talkers Tliiymaj bi smi to suHci hum attacks of xoihdl cl mu hooa, and geneially 
talk plausibly, bnt wnle iiiaociuatcl) Tlie> ail not giMii to nine li sustained c\ci tion Oi if such men act at 
all, they uot as if gunlod by no settled puiiiiples mil as il wholly iiiespunsiblc fui t lien spoken and written woids 
Tlioy know nothing ol tlu» mouse powci, icsti.mmig lone, cji com Ioi ting Lfhcaiy of steidfnst Lnth in any religions 
Hjstun whatever, whclhci l.ilse 01 tiuu Tin v iiLglu l tiieu own languages ilisieeatil then ounlitoiatiuos, abjme 
their own leligmiis, drspisi then own plnlusoplm s, hnak then own cast e-mhs, ami deiule thou own timo-lionouicd 
enstoms, without bewimiuggoml English si hobud, honest sceptic i, wise tlmiki is, lmi hi st Olmstians, oi loyal subjects 
ol the Ibilish Empm 

41 Vet it eanimt he saul that wemiki higher edii[.itirm consist in the ineie ltnpai ting of inhumation, and 
Ton don eras oi English odu- nothing lnoie \\r n* iM> elbet a mu* lit % tr inslm malum m the rliaiuctei oi 
cation our piijnls Wi tiaili a N itive lo In lioio in lunisi II We rlepi ecato his not 

dunning to lie hcttei tliau Ins failiets We bid him liewaie ol meigmg Ins peisonality m Ins caste We imbue him 
with an mtuiiie < oust ujiimicss of nnlmdinl ousfciniie We pull Inin up with an ovci weening opinion ol Ins own 
friilUuenoy Wc mtlate him with u sublime home nl Ins own itupni l.mee an u did met. unit in the body politic Wo 
reveal to bun the meaning of * l am/ fc l 1 . 111 / ‘I will,’ 4 1 shall/ and * I know/ without meuh.itiiig any loRson of ‘ E 
ought,' and * 1 ought not/ without implanting any smse ol leipniroljilil} to, and dependence nn, nn Eternal, 
Almighty, and All-wist thing ioi Jile, for stif ngtli, and fin knowledge —without in dim t, impai ling real self- 
knowledge, ot truihmgtnu sell -mas! ei >, o» instilling hmh puneiphs and he'll moti\es Such a sjstom carries 
with it its own nemesis Alter iitiieh lahoui wo nileis oi India turn out what wt call an eduiaterl Native Where- 
upon he tmus jouml upon us, anil, iiisteud ol thanking us for (he trouble we have taken m his hohall, lovengos 
himseli upon us lor Lite ni|Uiy we h uc mllnted on lus chaiaHei h\ applying the impeifert eilueation ho ha? 
lueiml to the ni|uiy ol his teacbeis Tin spitelnlly seditions writing which mn Oovunment lias lately found 
it iiuccssaiy to lepiess b) smnniai) nieasmes is due to this cause 

11 Anil how Jiavu wo discharged the debt we owe to the lower dosses P Let the truth hero also bo told with 
Absonoe of oflfectivo sohomo plainness In their ease we have not yet mntuied any effective scheme— 
for educating tho lowor not even ioi the proper nifomimg of then iiiiiuIh, much less for the proper 
olussos* for mitig ol t lieu cliouu lers A good beginning has been made in some ports of 

ludu But 1 Tear wo have as yet barely stirred Lho uufcoi snrlaco of the vast inert muss of popular iguoiauoc and 
HUpUlhtll ion ” 4 

These extracts may be JltJy eloml with a hopeful pwissago finm nn Address delivered by Sir Alexander J 
Bir Alexander Aibuthnot’s Ailmfhmit, K C S I , formerly a Meuiher of the Hupicmo Cunncil of India, 
views as to prospects of Eng- us Vice Chancellor at tire* Convocation of the Calcutta University, on 13th 
luih education March, IHhU - 

“ Oeutlemen, fins is the last mvasion on which I idmll ever adrlroHH n public assonihly in India For the last 
live and twenty jrurs a gicat par t ol m> oflusal lilo hits hien employed in dealing with questions beating upon 
lho education ol the people ol this land, and i am glml that my hurt pi onuneut oflieinl act should bo connected 
with that important oh|cct It tuny he suul in ime hwihc oh lS'gntdn ecltuaiioii in Jmlia, that it ih still the day of 
small things, Imt it oannot be domed that if we hmk buck to the time when the Indian Universities wois first 
established, httlo more than tin oo and twenty >eai*H ago,— Htrll moio so, rf wo look hack to a pencil ten or twouty years 
earlier— the advance which has Leon mnuo accomplished, hus been very gieat and very loal* The maasores which 
have conferred so great a benefit upon you, the graduates and uzidoi'graduntc* of this Umvoisity, wexe not earned 
out without much discussion and much conflict of opinion The question was fought over in its every phase 
There was first the famous controversy between those whom, for brevity, I may call the Orxontalists and the 
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Europeans , between those who advooatBd the exclusive application of the educational funds to instruction in 
Onental learning- and in ancient but obsolete end fantastio science, and those who contended for the diffusion of 
European hteiatuxe and of modem soionce, principally through the medium of the Bnglish language Theie was 
then thB battlo between those who uiged that the instr action should ha entirely pami lar who contend- 

ed that lnsta action without leligion wns of no value at all — a battle which was perhaps moie keenly fought in 
my old Pzosidenpy of Madias than in any other part of India These particular controversies have long been 
appeased The teachers and pupils in the purely secular Government Colleges and Schools, and the teachers aud 
pupils in the Missionary institutions, now meet together upon common ground, and compete in a generous rivalry 
for the degioos and honours of tho Inchan Umvoisities The great question of primary education, the impoitance 
of which is admitted 111 all qnartei s, is making a suie and coitam advance But as regards that higher education, 
foi the encouragement of which onr universities exist, we must not imagine that the contest has altogether died 
out Tho opposition has now assumed a difteient phase, and it is now often alleged that the high education which 
is imparted in oui Colleges anil Schools fosters political discontent, and that tho seditious wilting which defaced 
the pages of some of tho Veiuaculai Ncwspapeis afewyoais ago, was the outcome of our Collegiate and Um- 
vuisity system Gentlemen, I need haidly toll yon that I should not be filling the position which I have the 
honom to hold in this University, if I shoiud tins opinion My conviotion is, that the more thorough and the more 
complete tho education is which wo import to the people of India, tho better fitted they will be to appreciate the 
blessings of British rale, and the moio they will deallocate any material change m the existing older of things 
Tho Butish Oovoiumentm Indianoed not Eoai 1 tho light It need not dread fair and legitimate cntiusm But tho 
cliaigo to which I have alluded, emanating as it sometimes does fiom men in high and responsible positions, is 
not a cliaigo which ought to bo until uly iguoiod Unjust and unfounded as it may bo, — and as 1 for onB behove it 
to bo, — it is a charge which ought to be homo in mind by those who have a real interest m Native progress, by \ 
tlinso who loel, as I and my collongacs in this donate fool, that the happiness and piospenty, and I will add the * 
good Govci runout, oi Hus country, tho punty and ofliwcnpy of thB administration, both judicial and executive, are 
closely connected with tho character oi tho education imparted w onr colleges and schools , and the knowledge 
that such charges are made, ought to load all who have an infiuonco in determining the character of the inatrnc- 
tion which is tested by tins Umvci sity, to make it as sound and as deep and as practical as they can, and to do what 
ui them lies to chock any supoLhciul semblance oi learning which may bnng our educational system into disrepute 99 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


RECAPITULATION AND PROSPECTS OF BNGLISH EDUCATION IN INDIA 

In Ghaptoi IX oi tins work a summary has been given of the various stages of the policy of education m 
VarrouB stages of Hie polroy Tniiia hom the oarlieBt beginning of the British rule to the year 1830 The 
of Bnglish education reoapi- whole of that time has been divided into six distinct periods, or stages, ae- 
tulated. ooi cling to tho nature of the policy and measures adopted by the Government 

for tho education of tho Natives of India. In the next, Chapter X, it has been shown how the five years between 
1830 and 1635 form tho most important period in the history of English education in India, how the views of 
Lord Macao lay in favour of English education, contained in his celebrated minute, datod the 2nd February 1835, 
and adopted by Lord William Bentwck in tbo Government Resolution dated the 7th Mai oh 1835, terminated the 
oantroveisy between the Ouontalists and tho supporters of English education m favour of thB latter, marking a 
distinct epoch in the annals of tho British administration in India It has also boon shown that, whatever the 
views of individual statesmen may havo been, tho policy of religious neutrality m matters of education was 
declared by Lord William Bontmok oven at the outset of English education in India, how it was repeatedly 
approved by the Court of Directors and strongly re-affirmed m their Despatch of 13th April 1858, and has never 
since been dopartod from, notwithstanding the opposition of Missionaries The policy of English education which 
was inaugurated in 1885, may, w connection with the stages of educational policy described m Chapter IX of 
this work, be regarded as the aevanth stage, and it continued with more or less success till the year 1854 The 
eighth stage of the policy of education begins with the comprehensive Despatch of the Court of Directors, dated 
19th Jujy, 1854, of which an account has been given m Chapter XVTt of this work, and under which two important 
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o vents took place — /r/tf, the formation of the Educational Department, and, <terondh/, the establishment of the Indian 
Univeisitieb in 1857 to 1682, of which an account has been given in Chapter XVIII of this woik In the same 
sequence ancl chronological oidei the nmth btage of the policy of edacation may he said to have been inaugurated 
by the Indian Education Commibbion ot lb82, of which an account has beBn given m Cliaptei a XIX to XXII of 
this work Shoitly stated, in the words oi Su W W Hunter, who was President of the Commission, Li the Commis- 
sion ’s Recommendations strongly affirmed tlio principle of self-liclp m the extension of High Schools and Colleges, 
and laid paiticnlar fitness on the duty el assisting primary education iioin Piovincial and Municipal funds They 
t ndcavouied to provide foi certain suctions ol tlio people, pat liu daily the Muhammadans, who [or various causes 
had found thomsolvus unable to avail ilium ldvcs 1 nil v ol the fcJtito .System ol public uisti action, or in regard to 
whom that systom had piovod deJeetive Tlic general clloct ul Hie Commission’s labums, ind of the Government 
Resolution based thereon is to give a more hbci.il tu’ogiiiUoii to pn\atu uilutt oC evuy kind, and to schools and 
colludes conducted on the system ol giants-m-anl 11 * 

The policy thus rnang mated lias uudcigmio no i liange, mul ample account and rttitistics oT the piogiess of 
Fiebont ^ ^ English hlngUbh oducatum nuclei it, lia\e boon given in the mam budv of tins work 

ftdnotttion, based upon thoap- A,ul 1,1 lho , *' t OU ipbi , tin* viuvm, ol eminent &Utrsu»oi» miogardto 

piovod i ocommondations of the polity ol English ciliu itum in India, mul tlio social, moral, and political 
the Education Commission of eiiocts which it Ins produced upon Win people ol Ludi i in geueial have been 

oviensivcly ipiutid lu enable tin* leader to luim Ins own opinion upon the best 
and most authoritative inloi niatiou avail 1 I 1 U tcspeiliug Ihc e mime stimr topics Tin present wntoiV object being 
to suppl\ « inn itiujul evoiits and slati anal uilniin ition, In Ins chi«.il\ Hlheieel in tin narrative aid i chained 
iiniri a ttiug lor (ii opiuiuns ol Ins own mi \ annus coutiovoisial questions iiiom suited to tri essiy tliau to a lustory 
Thou* ate some possigus, howovei, in Un vviitmqs ni oilier, on tlio Mib|eet oi the vm si, present, audfutuio of English 
education in India whiedi deserve alien l»iou ami ma> bo suilablv quoteel in tins Cliaptei 

In Ins celebrated Ijcctuzes on the HrpuHstmt ul Hutfluntl the distniguislictl Pro lessor J II Souley of the Cmver- 
Profcssor Soeley’fl views on sity ol ( ’arnbi id ge, devotes a whole Lecture to tlm subject oi tlio mutual in* 
tbc mutual influence of Eng- fl nonce ol England and India, and, in the following passages, deals with the 
land and India bioailci aspects of oilucalion 

“ England had broken the tods that till ua toned to uupiiiim hoi Ihifc how fill was slie who had so stoutly 
Bolioy ol non-intorloronoo iclusod lo be influent cd h\ I udi i, entitled to infliiciiri India in lieu turn We 
with Indian life and thought could not I ail to see the eiinriuoim dillcieino between oar civilisation and 
abmdonsd in 181J that ol India, we c mild nut i ul on llie whole, greatl} Iij piefor our own But 

had we my light to impose emi views upon the Natives ^ We had mu own Clmsti uut>, 0111 own views of philo- 
sophy, of histoiy and science, but were wu not bound h\ n suit ol licit ouiiiiacL with the Native* to hold all those 
tilings officially tu abeyance ** Tins was the view whir Ji was taken at lust It wan not nil milled that England was 
tu play the pait ol liomo to her umpire, no, she was in put her civilisation mi one side and govern according to 
Indian ideas This view was the mote winning as the new and inysLemms world ol Hanses it learning was tovdoI- 
uig itisell tu those fust generations of Anglo-Indians They weio urn lei the ehaimol a remote philosophy and a 
fantastic histoiy They wen*, as it wiin Haul, Ihaliininisisl and would not hear ol admitting into limit 1 enchanted 
Oriental ourheuiic cithni the UluwUanit) oi arij ol the leai mug of the West 1 have not Hp.ito Jolt in this loctaro 
In do mote than indicate how wo win* niadnullj lid to give up this view and to stand out holdly tin toucher* and 
civdisem The change brg.in in IHid, when on the renewal ol the Oompany's idiartei, a hiiiii was directed to be 
appioj mated to the* luvival ol learning and the inliodtieliovi of useful aits and hciences Over this enactment an 
Education Dommittou wnwigluil for twenty years Wen wo to use our own |udgnients, oi were we to undorbtand 
learning and hciuiicc in tlio Onimtal souse p Worn we to te.wdi HnuAi*it and Aialm*, or English V 

“ Ni voi on this earth was a memo momentous fpieHtiou diHemssod Under In>mI William Bent nick in 1835, iho 
Policy of giving English odu- <hsoushum ewmo to a hood, mid by a reimukablo oonindcmeo a famous man 
cation Hflttlod in 1836, and wiw on the hjhiI to give Lustio to, and Uko lustre from, a momotablo contro- 
lxnprovod in 1854 vorh y waH Macaulay’s Miimto that duoieled the question m favor of 

English, In that Minnie or in Sir 0 lWolyaii’n volume on 1 HtlnnUiuu tu /w/m/ you can study it Only romaik 
strange overnight that was made Thu question was diHeussud as if tlio choice lay between teaching Sanskrit 
|jud Arabic on thu ouo hand, or English on the otliei All tiuino laxigiiagos «tiiko are to the mass of the population 
yfebtriy strango Arabic and English aio foreign, and Siumkrlt ih to the Hindus what Latm is to the Natives 
j^.Snropo* It is tho original language out of which tlio principal spoken languages have been formed, bat it is 
llpod, it has boon, dead a fax longer tuna thuu Latin, for it had ceased to bo a spoken language in the third 
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century before Christ By far the greater part ot the famous Sanskrit poems and Tmhngs, philosophical or 
theological, were written artificially and by a learned effort, like the Latin poems of Vida and Sannaearo Now 
over Sanskrit Macaulay had an easy Yiotory, for he had only to Bhow that English had poetry at least as good— 
and philosophy, history and science a great deal better Bnt why should there be no choice but between dead 
languages 9 Could Macaulay leally fancy it possible to teaoh two hunrlied and fifty millions ot 1^ English P 
Probably not, probably ho thought only of creating a small loamed class I imagine too, that his own classical 
training had implanted in his mind a fired assumption that a dead language is necoHsary to education Bnt if 
India is roally to be enlightened, evidently it must be through the medium neither of Sanscrit nor of English, bat of 
the vernaculars, that is Urndnstani, Hindi, Bongali, 4c These under Borne vague impression that they were too 
rnde to bo made the velndos of science oi philosophy, Macaulay almost iefnsBS to consider, bnt against these bis 
aignmonts m lavont ol English would have been powoiless Bnt though tine great oversight was mode— 
it lias sinoo been lomaxked and since tlio education lespatoh of Sir Chailes Wood in 1854, in some moasue 
lepauod — tbo decision to which Macaulay’s Minute led remains thogieatlaudmaik in the history of our Emp ire 
ornisi doicd as an institute ol omlisation It muks the moment when we deb beiately recognised that a function 
bad devolved on ns in Asia similar to that which Borne fulfilled in Europe, the gioatest f unctio n which any 
Govoiumcnt urn. cvoi he otllod upon to dischaiqo " * 

AimiliPi ciiithoi , Mi F W Thomas, in an Essay on tho “ Hn+oiy aud Pto^pects of Thituft Edvcaiton in India ” 
Mr F W Thomas’ Esoay won tlio LnBas Puze in 18901, has also expressed certain opinions 

on British Education in India, which may bo mcoj pointed heio m his own woids as follows — 

1690 

“The sum oL what wo have to say is this It is unlikely that English will evei become the genmal l ang uage 
S ummar y of Mr Thomas’ cithcj of liloiatnie 01 ofc every-day lile in India Poi pi unaiy education it 
views is umiDCosbaiy at piosont, ondior high Ldaoation necessary The amount of 

English (losiiablo m middle schools is a looal question Bnt it ib neoossaiy that, at any rate, some fair relation be 
ent.tbliF>lu»d between tlio amoiuit ot fuuds dovotod to the tlnee bianehos Tins pioporhon is liable to change 
poshibly in a ft»w years thoio will ho a considei able extension of the middle classes m India The proportion, 
tlu'uioio, of funds devoted to tho vations kinds oi ednoation ought bo be h\ed toi shozt periods, and to bB open to 
revision Piobitblj a litozaiy education has up to tnu piesent beon too much fosteied at the expense of a practical 
one Tins is a mattei tor luzthoi consideration The essential thing is that tlic Dopaitmont, as long as it managos 
the soli i sds, should not ignorantly intei foie, oi divezt tho cduontion of tho Hmdns mto unnatural and specified 
oliannels Tt should keep in tomb with Lhu development actually piooeeding, and only interpose with authoritative 
dn ec turns wheio social, political and educational HCienoo give a clear vezdiet a* to what is light and what is wrong 
Pczliaph tho system of giantH-in-aid will supply the best solution of this as of other questions 

44 Wliab has been haul so fai, concerning irligion and the English language, fzom the nature of the case refeis 
Importance of primary edLix- chiefly to tho higliez aduoation aud to the uppez classes of tho educated popu- 
cation in India. lotion Pi unaiy education is nearly the samo the woild ovei, and it ib m con- 

nection with the hccondaiy training and tho classes who rooeivo it that difficulties oltencbt ause It is among these 
el as hus that aie found those who are destined to giudo tho future of the people, and hence it is on this ground that 
questions of punoiplo ate oftoneat diseased Novel tholees, pnmazy education is of infinitely greater moment, 
and in India itH importance is oven higher than elsewhere India is remaikable for the numeiioal insignificance 
of tho muldlo and uppoi clasbos Tho dumb masses, proportionally more nu mm ous, are more ignorant than 
in other civilised countries Cainig only for thou* caste and local interests, they soldom laibe their voice in questions 
fuvcriHhly debated in tho rankH above, and ovon under tho gi cafcost exbi emities ut oppiossion they commonly make no 
sin Thus they axo nob seldom forgotten amid the olamoarn of the small but noisy classes with whom the English 
chiefly come m contact, who arc hut, as it were, tlio loam on the surface ol the oooon Millions of Hindus live and die 
without seeing an English face To them tho solo representatives of intolleot anil oultuie aro the Brahmans, and to 
this day those wield, in the interior, an unlimited and tenable antkozity On the day on which I write, m oountleas 
villages in India, the Hindu women have sought as au honour the permission to drink the water in which a Brahman 
has washed his foot It is thou a fatal error to lose sight eithei of the influence of Brahmanism, which is said to 
make more converts every year than do all tho other religions m India, and which is in the main hostile to and con- 
temptuous of foreign knowledge, or of tho ignorant millions who are its willing slaves The shook of English influence 
has fallen as yet chiefly on the middle classes, who are bo Doming against their will more and more affected by it It 
is they who All the Government Schools and Colleges For them the native newspapers ore written The masses 
still load the some, simple, monotonous, and idyllic life which the Greek invaders beheld with such amazement 

* Ths Bqpamton qf England By J B- Seeley, Ml., pp 261-2S8 
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“What hag English education done for this poxtion of the people p It is to bo feared, very littlB Accepting 
English education has done oidinaiy calculation, the 2\ millions of boys in primary schools will 
very little fuL the masses of the ciuiespond to a population of 33^ millions out of a total of 250 
people Do WQ n0 iid to bo told tliat, when only 3J out of 87J mill-irm a of childien are 

1 (leaving an} instruction at all, those belong to only a voiy small extent, to tho lowei dosses P Until 1882 what 
aie known as the ‘low castes’ weie pi actically excluded fiomGaveinmeut Schools, and tho Commission, m recom- 
mending that tho legislation do&lmg with tho question which was pioposod in tho despatch of 1854, should be le- 
il&imed as a principle, was obliged to advise caution in its application, oiul c\ on to suggest tbo provision of special 
hi bools The ‘ low castes ’ it is true, uuiuboi only about 1 8 millions , but it is ovidont that tho main body of the 
ini veil castLS is looorviug no benefit fioin tlio Stato It is obvious that with the piesent funds to be devoted to 
education tlicrois little bopo oi, at any i ate, soon making an) oonsidcialdo advanco OE any immediate mci case 
in the lauds thoie scams no piospoct, English mid Hindu, agieoing that luithcr taxation is not at prosont possible 
Thu day when compulsory oduiatmu may bo ioasiblu is evidently very fax distant The only way m which at 
piesent nay gmat ovtcnsion is possible is by aided auil unaided schools taking tlio place of thoso maintained by the 
depat tmont Ilut we aio tolil that jnimaiy schools have no tendency to met easo spontaneously in this manner 
It is only h> inoi easing the general livable woaltli of tlio country — a iopu lo which we shall have to room — that 
general oduoatiou can gvci be eliectcd 

“(for tho piuscut it is ol tbo giocvtost unpoi lance that oloniLulaiy education should not suffer by neglect It 
Elementary education should needs spec ial a Wen hem, if only hum tho laotthatit has many enemies To 
bo aafo-guoidod pass by Ihe tuiduir) ol Jmal bodies hi encoiuago suponor m pieferonceto 

infer mi sehoeds, we (mil the principle still rjponlj piucl.iimi'd and deieudud, that it is the business of the English to 
n Late a highly educated class, who will then tiausinit then nil tme to lowet stiata m society J’uuiaiy cduoation 
is or w«is ttlioady piuvidod foi by tlio Natives themselves It is iHidosh 1m Government to waste its funds on doing 
evpaiisivoly what tho Natives themselves can du os well and much more cheap]} "f 

IIRlIIAI/IIKItllNlI# 

u In till 1 1 filteeiug-duwn * theory no ti list i an hi* put Thu laiget features of the ohaiactei oi nations do not 
The filtering-down theory of change The intensely sar-ei dotal Hpint ol the chiol Indian caste, the one 
education is fallacious whu h hem (its most laigi 1> bj English eilui atiou, is not dead Tlio lulos of 

enisle arc as rigid as ever The rvilusivenes^ which has reigned tor thieu thousand yesus, is as lampont as 
before Of any thing like public feeling and mutual eonluleiicu and help them is no hope foi many a year It u 
not conceivable tliat knowledge 1 should iindii these circumstances lilter dovvu There ih no ovidonco that it has 
hlUuod down As wo haul above, elemental /education lias no iimduney to advance spuntmicously, and it has to bo 
OAicinll} pi ote'cteil even fiovu the bodies wlm ad nunihtei it In the* work above* alluded to, 8u I top or Lethbridge 
biippln s the best iciutat urn of Ins own views Thu neoi s^it} ol Just eu atmg an educated class, he* says, is recognised 
h) the Native public opinion Every statesman who has been suspcrteil oi mtimdnig to diveit any sums hum high 
to elementary tom lung Iiiih evoked a storm of unpopulaiity Tlio ease of Hu (Juoigo (Jauipbell is quotod, whose 
suivicoH to primary education in Bengal we have eoiniiicmoiated Are these facts in lavourof tbo * hltesnng- 
dnwti' theory , rejected in 1854 and rojeeted m 1882 v Thu ucwhpnpuiri, it is well known, arc* in tho hands of tho 
class wluch fills the High Schools and Colleges Oiks then vituperation of Mir Uooigo Campbell testify to a 
strong ilowuxi to benollt the pool or olnMes, or to benefit any one but tlumelvofl * 

u Lastly the necessity of having a * highly educated ’ cIuhs is altogether domed, if wo arc to take the phrase, 
A highly educated literary J1L 4hct accepted sense. Thom is an (.'duration which sharpens tlio ontical, 
class not nooded for social hut destroys the inventive Ineulty, m education which produces politicians, 

requirements of India, and newspapm wi llern, aud muu of general capacity and cultuio Whilo largely 

graducos diseontontod sodi ljtoiory it m net wholly so, but oiUm embraces tho general principles of many 

scioucos It ih tin* duel moans of produeiog a rellnod and oultared society In 
a backward society hucIi an eduratiun w an anomalj, ih unnatural, aiul out ol place This is the case m India 
Tho cduoation given in the HoIiooIh and (Jollogos there ih el the kind we have indicated We suspect, and this 
adde force to om argument, lluit it m often second-rato in its kind Of tho [Kipulatioii of Tndia, nearly seven-tenths 
directly, and nuio-tontlia altogether, are wupportod by agi'i culture A, giiiat nianulactanng and trading class is 
not yot created OemmisHioriH ru tho Amy ore not open to the natives. Jtasido a few writers, the Bench, the 
Bar, and tbo Governmont Hurvico may be sard to represent tho whole of the small middle class The 
highest class m point of woalth, tho Native princes and landlords, is largely illiterate. Tho Brahmens possess 

t Th* ffutorv otuf Prospnt* qf BnUnh NduruUon Iwha being the UBo* M$$ay forXWO By F. W Thoxnas, SohoUr of 
rrfmty College, Cambridge (1891) , pp. 134, 167. 
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all dotjwos of wealth the most lmpoitant of them aie the repressntatiYss of ths orthodox party which is opposed 
to English cnltuio Undei these oircumstanoes what room is there foi a cultured and leisured society such as the 
cun cut uluuilnm is calculated to pioduce p There is none Such a society is an expensive luxury which only 
highly developed nations can aifotd to maintain How, then, can a poor country like India sappoit such a society 
in nrliliiinn to the existing aii'htociacies oi wealth and loligion ^ The Bighty thousand students in High Schools 
and Collegia aio moiothan aie at present needed The professions suitable foi eiucitod men aie notoriously 
glutted, and a luge and discontented suiplus is left, whose disappointment vents itself m perpetually carping 
at the UiAcinmcnt, vilifying tho oihM.dh, blackmailing, and spreading sedition Beaten out of the professions by 
tho compotitnm ol lipttoi men, and often suspectod by the orthodox 01 even Bxcommuiiioatsd fiom caste, these men 
liav e no tiadcs 01 othoi nuupaUons to which thoy can tain, even weie it not too late They are luokyif they have 
not entirely unfitted themschus ioi, and can obtain, some wietchodly paid clerkship under mei chants anA 
tiadosnicn. 

11 Meanwhile technical education is still ‘nuclei consideration 1 The medical piofossion is not popular, and 
Technical and profoqsionol civi1 engineering is shunned by thB educated Hindu, who soains anything 
education noodod for matonal practical 01 involving bodily Inborn The wealth o£ the country in coal, m 
prospoufcy* of India and good non and other metals, lies almost entnely neglected The poople are still 
feeling among its population clothed m cottons fiom Manchester The plough which the tayaf uses is 
the kiiiio that ho used Unee thousand ycais ago The country has been denuded of foaests, and that which should 
be umm! In clinch the land ih burned lot fuel Sanitation and emigration aie equally unpopular The woikB of 
it L, which at KmnpiMii lnhitions have Iicpu applandod as marvels of taste and delicate skill, aie pi odaoed with 
the nulest msli muciits mid the gr latest expenditure of labour and time The patterns of winch they aie copies 
aio ol \ cur i ihlp lid iijint v (h iginalitj in design and execution has been dend lor many centum bs, and tho itfe nf 
the English (Mil only teddy to b a gcueial decay ol the native aits ’ BJveiy oommercial or manufacturing enteipnse 
which hasspmm* up dining the last century, including cron the cultivation of tea, has been introduced and 
nunagid by Eiiglidimoii Undm these ciicunisi moos, need it be said that what is most desiderated, w new 
kimvi liMligi, «i|f|ihiil foamy kind ol piniluetioii ^ Need wo instance tho gi oat advance recently made m English 
skilled wnil, owing to tin 1 cxfcithinii ol piactieall) applied science, and of a knowledge of the pi mcrples of ai t P 
Thi hpread oi U i limral education and piActic.il snenre is a matter scaacely second in lmpoztanco to tlio spread 
oJ pimiur} c iluc* tiion itself If ih hum tins htmice cliieily that wc» lunst look foi the last moieoso in material 
wealth (or w Jin li the i mini 17 supplies such great natural advantages Suolr an lumeaso is not only dosnahlo it is 
imperative Of the pieviouH checks on population in India, wain and Iruuuuos, tho former have ceased to operate, 
and tho latter have been prnxided agairihfc by the most ruieful precautions The mass of the peoplo is glowing 
at a late which will double it in the course oi a century, and aheady iaims which pi cviuusly maintained only one 
family have to provide foi two or tin 00 The mucuso m the oxteni oi land ninlor cultivation which has been 
going on for tho last contmy ounnot pjoueod liniullmlely The only method left oi larovirling foi the growing 
population ih to improve the existing methods of piodnotion to mtiuduoo now methods by which tlio land may be 
induced to yield mme, imd to ucate a mu plan wealth which will enable India to puichnso fiom other countne* 
To this end a great evLutihiim of pi*actn»ai scientific, and of technical oducatiou is not only one moans, it is far the 
greatest means By model iaimH and maiiufuotoiioq, by suggesting the introduction of now wtaplcs of jiroduction, 
the Public Works Depaitment can do something But it ih only by ctoatmg an mtoiost m tho practical applica- 
lumH ol KMinee, by making it under stood that a high education is not uunoly a litoiaiy and 7«rMi-Hcieutifio or 
mu theniii tiuil ti inning, but omhiftcos evf‘iy kind of knowlodgo which is considerable in extent, well-01 dared, and 
eleail> gia.pid We nio led, then, to this crmclusitm It w not high education that India needfl, it is pi*actjcal 
scieutihe eiliiejitinii It is not by a highly educated society that modem knowledge is to boiutioduocd The attempt 
would result as it lion alioady tv suit oil — in fostering an unpopular party, which, though it hris its merits and 
iiuiiibtMH nut a lew able and upnglit men, has 1171 to tho present beeu ohnraotei used by want of originality, and to 
Home extent by a pioehvity to imitule the English, and abuse thorn Lot knowledge bo introduced in such a way 
oh lo give a piarhieul lost ol its value by im}»rovjng nrts and manufactures, and moroasing men’s actual power 
over nature for Llic pmduetum of wimltlx Wo ore far from nog looting the dewiahihty of genoial culture But 
tluh him n H|*ontaneotiH tcmldiicy to grow up whoio it is needed On no giorind does it appear to be the great 
dflttdeiatum for Lmlia at tliih moment It ih to tlio spread of piactical knowledge, the mfluenco of which can be 
impiUKsI by no MiphuilnoH, ichgioufl or oUiotwiho, that wo have chiefly to look not only tor tho advance in material 
ppo8|WM*ity which it mi greatly needed, hut also for tho breaking dnwn of projudioc and the ontHmragetaent of fellow- 
tooling between imm Under thche CLeoumHtaiioes too much stress cannot he laid on the desirability of teohmoal 
od uc atiou now so long promised, and of a groat extension in High Schools and Colleges of the study of tho physical 
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sciences tt is not to bo expected that the Government can often ciexte new industries by itself, but by turning 
a stream of science on the oxihtnig aith, and by causing it to be understood that a knowledge of material nature 
is as worthy an ob|oct as is a wide au|uaintancu w ith molapliysir v 01 the capacity to wiito flowery English, it may 
n it only pi educe immediate icsnlts, but lay the foundations lui iutui o piospi nty ”* * * * i + 

4t The nppoi clissusnn whom much dnpoiuls, still require considerable attention It is extremely desirable 

Upper classes of India baok that thf natuial lcodois ol the people, wlictlici they be spiritual autbontaes 
ward m education as the 1holiiii.ins, ui dipnuknt nn wealth aiul position loi their importance, 

should not icmam aput fiom the general riult oi cduLatnm As a bnih the orthodox Urahiuans aio well aifected 
towards tlic English, whoso treatment ol thorn cutifiasis vivullj with Oil oppression which they suiJoxod nndai then 
pi i vious i uloi s , anil now that the Piiiif ib ITmvusity lia-. been c u dul ospoc. wily for (mental studies, and that 
Sanskrit is once iiioi c lroldin honoui in the land ol the Veda, it seems that tlie\ Ji ivo, as a body, littlo to complain of 
Then undoubted intellectual superiority mil tin iiul muted autlmiitj winch Lhr^ wield ovei two hundred millions of 
Hindus, make ihiir loyalty a matter oi pm uliai moment The nobles and inli clashes mo of considerable, if less, 
importance Lint, as special schools have been pimnlul Lot I hem, w hue* <*voi> pi oc ration is taken against the 
in Li iisioti of then interims, this class, in the abatuc ol an} opposing mum, cannot long remain apart It is obvious 
how much the c nnioti mg of honoraty ills Lint turns, unpJo} nu lit iti inipoiunt jiosts undoi Government, and other 
political measures can contribute to pioiluce tin* extremely dcsu.iblc result In no stage of society ib it auything 
but dtingoious that Umbo who possess loisuu, high spu it, nml lunditui j upuulj lor ruling, should lomam discon- 
tented, disafleotiul, and mu Tiiployinl J 1 11 * f * * 1 1 * ■ i » 

bl Th( 1 li tin l ol British education m India, comhimimil os it must be bv vaitnns ijiIIiuucch, may bo variously 
The future prospects of construed Hi* obvious how greatly the whole inline of the empire would 
English education* bo elite ted, should muilo pait ol it he lound colniu/nblc by tiro English race, 

oi on the othci hand should tlio British pnwm sustain a venous icvcia* Nm must, we ovei look tho possibility of 
a reaction against European knowledge, nr oT a religious revival Ho i«u .is iati hr judged, liowcvor, none ol these 
events aic at all probable Education must loi 111.1113 he dueehd U\ an Euulisli Government, and on the 

Siuuu line's as at present Oi the luglioi in*aun turn the English language must long touiain the clnoJL medium, as 
well us one ol the most lmpuitunL subjects Hut we must tcpi it nun mine how th suable it is that physical 
ocienre, tho liutlisof which can hi 1 everywhere tested, should imivo a luigei sliaieol attention tlian hithoi to In 
a eountiy where twenty thousand men and women die joaily liom the luU oi I ho cobra alone, media no, at any 
1 via , would seem to be woith stud ) mg Again, the at ti nt ion of < dm nted Hindus might well ho turned to a gieater 
e»ti iit on India itsclt In what region do arum ils and plant* allot d union ml 01 outing study P Where is there 
more slope loi geology mid muteoiolog} ^ lu whatpait ol the wot hi w tho action ol water oi groator theoretical 
arai practical moment ^ Nowhere do ethnological ami linguistic problems at tum to a higher degree of complexity 
aiul inipciitanec Now lies e does a laigei mass ol material be read} to the hand of the studunt ol archeology, 
custom, law and us-tge, or, finally of the sea me of leligion In shoit, both tho hind and tho people oflor a vast 
in id for rosearc h of over} kind, winch should In* least oi all neglected by thusc who have the r ight to lay claim to 
both as m a spoual souse their own 

“ [tut wo cannot cvpect to boar of any great improvements m scicntilh discoveries untd research is more 
No groat improvements can widowed, ami until the rich have been ottractod to tiro now learning 

bo oxpeated trlJL tho irohor At present Htsuoely any nno stiulios except with a view to a profession, and 

classoi aro attracted to Eng- almost the oul) leal student h me tho leprescutativcs of a dead society and 

hah education* religion* If the educated Hiulimans cimhl, without losing thorr present 

pohitiou, bo attracted to tho movement, thou supei kit gilts might give a gteul impulHo to tho orvilusation of India 
Now aro they entirely obdurate* Even Jrum them shot t mtcruoui so with the Ui eeku, they loamt something which they 
have gratefully recorded Many oi the bout students aro IhsilimatiH, ami now that an English education confers such 
great ad vantugeH, there jh hope that mlouBt { will induce the h ai u< d clans to auht ipatc the doavy of thoir anthonty 
u For the lower classes English education has wmic thing of tlio character of an emancipation Tho uneducated 
Importance of English edu- » onslavtsl m tlueo ways lie in tiro «lavo of custom ond caste, at 

cation to tho omaxunpation of Jiralmmuihiix, and ol bujh iwtiLioii A groat number of the rayais axe, in 

the lower olasees addition, ciihlavcil to the monoy-londuiw Freni all of these it is dcsnable that 

they should bo sot freo iloro hos tho gi out importance of tho cxtouHimi of jininuty education Among the 

* The JJMary and Proepeit* eg f BnitkK JRducaUon m Indie bung tho leSa» Prut if way foe ISOCt By V W Thomas, Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge (1001} , pp 180-40 1 16 , pp. 148, 144 

t 1 am informed that a FtadU who knows JUagllsh oaa easily earn As U)0 a month, while if ignorant of English, he oannot often 
expect mm than As* 10 
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subjects now taught m elementary schools at least two are calculated to free the children from errors engrained 
in then paients, I mean histoiy and geography To leain that the woild was not made foi the Biohmamoal 
Indians, that the earth does not consist of concentric lings with India at the centie, nor does it iest on the bach 
of a toitoise, cannot but have the secondary ibsuH of shaking belief m many othei childish fables Whine a little 
elemental y science is taught, if it do nothing else, it may moke it plain that, whatever be the powei of the 
Brahman, he cannot make watei boil at any olhoi tempeiatuie than that at which it naturally boils, and that 
even a million repetitions of Rama's namo will not oieate a good mop without manure, or keep fever awa> 
from unsanitary homes Aiitlimctic, if pi opoily taught, may leveal at what a fearful disadvantage money is 
boiiowed when interest is at twelve 2*01 cent and thus encouiage prudence by adding to ltiho power of calcula- 
tion But it is not Uom mcic teaching that the desired lesults can bo expected to flow To attend a school, 
conducted by non-BiaJimamcal authorities, m which the high caste boy is boated exactly as the low oaste boj, 
and whoie tacts aio taught independently of leligious interpretation, must tend to lub the edges off many ancient 
prejudices It is lino that the gloat importance o£ the provision of Normal Schools and tiomed teaohins comes in 
it is obvious how rnurli good con be done by a single able and woll-disposod toachei, and how much haim by oni 
ill-disposed What ih to bo exposed Jiom Pi lmary Schools is not that the children should pick up iciy much 
mloi ination— a few plain facts will suflhfe— but that they should leain that thcie oie things which aio oveiy- 
wheie and at all times immovably ti a e, and should expoiionco the futility of many piojudioos which then parents 
aio not likely to be able to sliako off, that it should bo as widely as possible known tbat in the eyes of the Govmn- 
mont, at any into, tlioic is no diflcraiou between Brahman, Budia, and outcast, but individuals of oveiy class must 
ionk by mdividual uiuiits alone 

“Wo will now add a brief ictiospnct The English found in India a widespread system of olemontary and 

Brief retrospect of tho his- high it education, of which the ioimor was mainly practical, the Ufctci mainly 
tory of English education. literary, philosophical, and l'eligroiis Tho fust peiiod of Butish ofloit, which 
ondod in 1623, was occupied with potty and isolated endeavours, in most casrs of a clmnUblo nafcuic and con- 
ducted by Missionmios During the no&t jxsnod, extending to the your 1854, the Government began steadily to 
devote attention to tho rouse of higher education This pouod is more intoiosting than either that winch pre- 
ceded oi tliat which iollowed, bocause duung it tho most lmpm taut questions of principle, tho position of tlie 
English language and of elementary odu ration, wore discussed and settled In 1654, tlie despatch of Sir Charles 
Wood set toith at length tho linos on which opoiations have smoo boon conductod Hence the period from 1854, 
may bo dcseribod as one of adininiHtj ation Tho olu of innovation was tho introduction of local iatos devoted in 
part to tho support of chiefly primary instruction Fiom 1870 to 1881, tho mistaken policy became goneial of 
enoomagiug dopai Imental as opposed to aided, and higher os opposed to clemeutaiy, education fcsince Die im- 
portant Commission of 1882-83 tins policy has boon discontinued In point of numbers, aided schools now hold 
tlie first placo tho deportment comes next, then unaided but inspected, lastly, entirely private eutor prise 
The indigenous schools have boon oithor absorbed or replaced, and few any longer remain The Missionaries have 
acquired considerable control ovor secondary education, but have not neglected primary About 200,000 children 
offe at present under then instruction In tho future, olemontary schools should still bo tho chief care, but a 
proppr proportion of institutions of a higher class ought to bo maintained In the latter the training should be less 
literary, and to a greater extent scionirflo, than it has hitherto been. Provision is being mado for the education of 
thoN&tivo Nobles Endowment for leseaioh u a great desideratum Tho education of women still piosonts 
praotiral difficulties, And needs unremitting attention Religious and ruuial instruction should not bo gonemlly 
attempted, bat tlie Bible might, should tho Nativos desire it, bo with caution locally introduced On the subject 
of tbo use of the English language no dogmatic position cun ho adopted the question must bo poi nutted to settle 
itself in the natural way by genein.1 convenience, which alone pos&owBes tho atbihum ac notnia, loqnendi The 
system of local oontrol is one of groat piomwo, but will for some time noed careful watching Compulsory atten- 
dance* at school is a still distant goal tfor tho piosent the best policy is to fostei private effort, which spreads the 
expenditure ovor a wido aroa, and providos a solution for somo difficult questions As rogards the sums to be 
expended, there is little prospect of oonsidoi able immediate in or ease This will havo to await the advance of 
general prosperity, which depends on many causes, but can bo groatly fostozod by the encouragement of practiced 
and scientific training. On tho whole, what has been done boors numerically but a small jnopottion to whai 
remains to be effected 
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Dull as it may have seemed in the telling, the history of British Hduo&tionm India is not unmterostmg The 
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react] on of the West on tho East, and the revival of peoples everywhere visible, 
to Japan, in China, m India, as a phenomenon os remarkable as any in history 


In Tw f H a country where a social order to theory not unlike the ideal Republic of Plato, hat bean bated for two 
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thousand years on a deep philosophy in some respects similar to his, the study of this revival cannot bo without 
attraction for educated men A primitive society has suddenly awoke to find itself face to faoo with an enemy it 
is powerless to resist The system of oasto, excellent in many 1 aspects* and of unuvalled tenacity, u neither 
habile nor productive enough for the requirements of the modem woild-wide competition, fiom which it wou Id bo 
idle to expect that India can stand aside Caste, it is truly held, must either pass away oz suffer modification, anil 
herewith the foundations of Hin du society must he reconstructed The modem world, wheio it does not absorb, 
cannot but corrupt and destroy Of its omiSB&neB, the teacher and the missionary, tho repeating iiflo and the rum 
bottle, one or other is sure to find an entrance It was fortunate for India that tho nusbionaiy and tho teacher 
arrived fust, though the rum-bottle has of late years made alarming progress In tho East British Education ih an 
agent at once destructive and constructive. Its negative influence, which has boon somotimeh only too apparent, is 
active even where least perceived its positive influence has latterly given many signs or its working Tlu 1 o, for tho 
present, the matter rests But, whatever may be the future of the English connection with India, it ih at any iati» 
certain that, apait from improbabilities, ‘by planting our langungo, oat knowledge, andom opinions, in our Asiatic* 
territories we have put a great work beyond the roach of contingencies ’ Tho ideas which hove bom lntioiluml 
cannot be ineffective or forgotten among a people so interested m intellectual questions as aio tho Hindus Tiny 
cannot hut germinate, and finally change tho whole faco of Native society. To many tho destruction of tho old 
idyllic life, with its sacred and immemorial customs, oven peihaps with its enormities, may givo cause for regret 
The present is, if strong, yet also prosaic Tho futuro must share many of its cliaraotoristiCH But wo may 
perhaps here apply the words of a great English poet — ■ 

Haply, tho irror of Time— 

Am it grows, as tho towns on its nuuge 
Fling their warning lights 
On a wider, statohoi stream— 

Nay acquire, if not tho calm 
Of its early mount ainoui shore, 

Vet a solemn peace oi its own " t 

* On this subject, Prof Moruer Williams has some remarks m his Btdfmanum ant Iftn&iMm TiAl Ohap XVIII, anrl osp p 461, 
f T7w History and Proqrub of ButoK Education, m inchoboing tho JCe Boa lot 1800 By V W, Thuuwa, Scholar ol Tunity 

iJoUege, Cambnige (1891) , pp. 145-160 



